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PREFACE. 


HE hand that should have penned this preface is stilled in death. The patient labors of 

Prof. M. A. Leeson, who spent nearly one year in diligent and tireless effort in gathering 

the broken threads of Wood County’s organic history, and recording the story of her pioneers, 

were suddenly brought to a close by his death just as the chapters of this volume were com- 
ing from the press, and the writer hereof was asked to pen this page of the book, the Preface. 

It may be done in a few words. It is the purpose of this volume to record the names and the 
work of those who reclaimed the county from its wilderness state, and laid the foundations for its 
civilization and permanent progress. It is little more than a record of what has been done; when it 
was done, and by whom it was done. The ways of the pioneers were not the ways of to-day; yet 
their story has an interest to us, because they were our ancestors—our heroic kindred, and we have 
a just right to feel a pride in what they did. 

Besides the interest which attaches to our direct ancestors, we, as a patriotic people, feel an 
interest in the land we occupy, also who our predecessors in occupation were in the far-off past— 
whence they came and what became of them. That is told in the introductory chapters, ten of the 
first eleven of which are the work of this writer, before the compilation and organic history work was 
turned over to the literary care of Prof. Leeson. With this were turned over notes, data and frag- 
mentary newspaper sketches, the collection of many years. 

The writer of the introductory chapters spared no pains to make the work correct by such 
well-recognized authorities as Francis Parkman, John Dawson Gilmary Shea, Drake, Schoolcraft, 
Lossing, Bancroft, and numerous local authorities. This part of the work is presented in the chron- 
ological order of the events, rather than under the several topics in which the local history has been 
arranged. It is but just to acknowledge the great aid afforded in the local work by the files of news- 
papers of the county, which, in the recent years of the county’s progress, are a faithful reflex of its 
history. Regrets are vain; yet we all realize how much better this work could have been made 
thirty years ago when most of the principal actors were living, than now when nearly all are gone, 
and the local civil records are in many instances lost or destroyed—at least missing. In the matter 
of the Soldier Roster and Record, it is but just that the writer should say, in behalf of the proprie- 
tors and publishers, Messrs. J. H. Beers & Co., that they have spared no pains or expense to make 
that complete and correct. To make it perfect, even in a single township, would be impossible at 
this time; but that this effort comes nearest to that attainment of any that has been, or can be, 
made, will become apparent to any who will take the trouble to inspect it carefully. 

The Biographical and Portrait feature of the work (which was no part of this writer’s original 
plan) has been thrown in by the publishers as an extra attraction. It may be correctly said of this 
feature that these sketches, in succeeding years, will possess great value and interest, not only to the 
families themselves, but to the searcher in genealogies for history. 

While great pains have been taken, both by writers and proof-readers, to avoid errors, no 
exemption on that score can be claimed in a work of this kind, embodying so many proper names, 
also dates and incidents, often dependent entirely on the memory of individuals. It is believed, 
however, that the book will be received in that generous spirit which is satisfied with honest effort, 
rather than in a spirit of captious criticism. 

To those generous friends who have rendered valuable assistance in collecting data and 
making corrections, many obligations are acknowledged. C. W.: EVERS. 

OcEAN SPRINGS, Miss., January II, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IVILIZATION, fitfully and slowly, spread her far-reaching mantle over the Maumee Coun- 
try. She wavered and hesitated. More than once she advanced. More than once she 
retired in confusion and dismay. The obstacles were many and serious. Few inhabited 
lands have presented greater. To the vast stretches of swamp, inaccessible forests, and 

a dangerous miasmatic climate, was added the implacable hatred of savage tribes and bands— 
made desperate and revengeful by real or imaginary wrongs—who had retreated here, before 
the westward march of the hardy white Pioneers. 

But Civilization, in her advances, is not always of gentle mien and timid speech. She 
can march to her work by rugged paths. She can wring victory from many a stubborn field; 
by many and devious forms of assault. The desert, the glade, the morass and the fertile 
valley are, alike, witnesses to the magic of her touch. She goes forth, now in the mailed 
armor of the Crusader; anon in the humble garb of the prayerful. missionary—an Apollyon to 
destroy, or an Angel to save; a tyrant to command and enslave, or a fair goddess to woo to 
the ways of freedom and greatness. Her march, from the remotest date in history, when 
Babylon was in its infancy, down to the last Indian treaty in America, or the latest discovery in 
the ‘‘ Dark Continent,” is marked by the devastation of war and the.civilizing influences of the 
peaceful missionary. . 

So she at last came to the Maumee Country. In one hand, the olive branch of peace, 
in the other, the sword of the conqueror. That August day on the Maumee, 1794, comes to 
us through the mist of a century, like a phantom tableau, historic and tragic. 

Civilization and Barbarism stood beside that peaceful river, front to front, in battle array. 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, by his presence, said: ‘‘ Civilization sends this army; I am her agent; 
this flag I carry is her symbol. Accept peace or flee for your lives.’’ In heroic spirit and 
defiant words, Barbarism answered: ‘‘There can be no peace till you leave our land. We are 
here to stay your further advance, or perish in the trial.” The tableau was dissolved—the 
tragedy» began. Before the sun had set, the emblem of the new race waved triumphant over 
that bloody field. The victor’s cannon peals proclaimed the permanent occupation of the land 
by the white men. 

But this is a single, though important, incident, of‘ the many which go to make up the 
story of our occupation of the Maumee Country. The time; the means; who our predecessors 
were; whence they came; where they went, and why we were nearly three decades later than 
some other portions of Ohio in making a beginning—all these things will present themselves as 
we gradually unroll the scroll and examine the impress each event has left, more or less 
indelibly, upon the records. 

Prior to Wayne’s campaign, little is known of the Maumee Country. Its history can be 
written on a single page. We are not old. Whatever distinction the American is entitled to 
for reclaiming this land, we cannot boast of the antiquity of our civilization, or its institutions. 
That dreamy charm or spell, upon which Oriental countries, and even Europeans, pride them- 
selves so much, is denied us. We do not need it. The world measures now by events, not by 
hoary antiquity. The feeling of our newness is more strongly impressed when we recall the fact 
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that in the spring of 1788 there was only one white settlement in the present limits of Ohio, 
and the Maumee Country, even thirty years later, had but few white men in its boundaries. 

But let us take the lighted lamp of history, and start along the dusky aisles of the past, 
back as far as the last quarter of the seventeenth century, say 1680—sixty years after New 
England was settled. The light grows dim; we are treading on the shore of the pre-historic 
past. The shadowy outlines of unrecorded centuries are just beyond us. We can go no further. 
The past is a sealed book, and History, herself, like a sleeper waking from a_half-forgotten 
dream. 

Let us glance hastily at the landscape and map out, from the boundless waste, as nearly 
as we can, the speck or place where Wood County is to be staked out by bounds. We can 
define it. It lies on the south side of the Maumee along the Rapids. What is it? A wilder- 
ness of swamp, forest and plain; dreary, desolate. There are no signs of human _ habitation 
except the rude hunting camps of some nomadic savages. The face of the country bears no 
marks, save what has been written on it by Nature’s working forces. The red men, occasion- 
ally seen, have many conflicting legends, told in as many different tongues, but none of these 
claim more than a migratory residence in the Maumee Country. No tribe here claims ancestral 
graves. They have taken refuge in this fine hunting ground, perhaps from some more powerful 
tribe, and remain here only till they can escape to some more secure asylum beyond reach of 
their persecutors. Stripped of all romance and glamour, and trimmed down to reality, such 
was about the condition of this country when the whites first saw it. 

These briefly outlined facts, with many other things in the same connection, will be 
more fully dwelt upon in the succeeding chapters. Wood County, chaotic, un-named, and un- 
defined in boundary limits, will, for the present, be treated of under the more general name— 
‘*Maumee Country,” of which she is a good-sized fractional part. 


C. W. EB. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PREAMBLE—BOouUNDARIES—ToOPOGRAPHY—DITCHES—NATURAL Hisrory—GEOLOGY. 


HE territory now known as 
Z\ Wood county, from the be- 
~| ginning of French exploration 
4) to 1713, formed a part of the 
original province of -Quebec; 
from 1713 to 1764, it was a 
4] part of Louisiana; from 1764 
=} to 1769, under the British Par- 

liament Statute, it belonged 
to Quebec province; from 1769 to 1778, under 
authority of the Virginia Legislature, it was at- 
tached to Botetourt county, Va., and from 1778 
to 1787 it formed a part of Illinois county, Va. 
[Virginia’s ownership during this time was more 
nominal than real, as the history of that time 
clearly indicates.]} When the Territory north- 
west of the Ohio was established in 1787, Wood 
county was its wildest and most inhospitable 
part.. The Ottawas, Wyandots and other tribes 
claimed it as their hunting grounds. 

Wood county is bounded on the north by Lu- 
cas county, on the east by Ottawa, .Sandusky 
and Seneca counties, on the south by Hancock 
county, and on the west by Henry county. The 
area, as stated by local authorities, is 382,845* 
acres, distributed through Congressional Town- 
ships 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 N., in Ranges 9g, 10, 
11 and 12 east of the principal meridian. The 
county seat, which is near the geographical cen- 
ter, is in Latitude 41 degrees, 24 minutes, 30 
seconds N., and Longitude 6 degrees, 44 min- 
utes west of the Washington meridian. The 
population, according to the Census of 1890, was 
44,395, or one inhabitant to each tract of 8,623 
acres, or 74.23 inhabitants to each square mile. t 
The altitude at Bowling Green is 167 feet above 
the level of Lake Erie, or 739.9 feet above sea 


* The area is variously estimated. In one report it is given as 398,- 
720 acres; in the ‘‘ Hundred Year Book,”’’ 389,266 acres; in another report, 
386,640 acres; in ‘‘ Ohio Statistics,’” 385,970 acres; and by Surveyors Wood, 
Davis and Spafford, at about 382.845 acres. ‘ “ 

1 The total vote November 3, 1896, was 14.070, which on a basis of one 
vote to every five inhabitants (the usual estimate) would make the popu- 
lation to-day 70 350, which, no doubt, is an over-estimate as there are so 


many single men in the oil fields of the county. The population in 1896 


might fairly be estimated at from 60,000 to 65,000.—EpiTor. 
1 


level; at the Foot of the Rapids of the Maumee, 
634.9 feet above sea level; at Bloomdale, 193 
feet above lake level; at North Baltimore, 177 
feet; at Weston, 164 feet; at Bairdstown, 184 feet; 
and at the north line of Section 17, Middleton 
township, 91 feet above lake level. 

Rivers and Streams,—The Maumee river flows 
along the northwestern borders of Grand Rapids, 
Washington, Middieton, Perrysburg and Ross 
townships, abolishing section lines, and making 
a natural boundary between the counties of Lucas 
and Wood, excepting 7} miles of the north line of 
Ross township. In early years, as early as 1671, it 
was called by the French, Miamidu Lac. Itisa 
tiver, which, could it speak, might tell of a thous- 
and battles between the tribes, and of other sangui- 
nary engagements between the Americans and 
their Indo-British enemies. The original name was 
suggested to the French by that of the tribe found 
near its head in the Fort Wayne neighborhood, 
just as they called the two rivers, flowing into the 
Ohio, ‘Big Miami” and ‘‘Little Miami of the 
Ohio.”’ In after years, when the militia, under 
Wayne and Harrison, visited the valley, they 
caught the sound ‘‘Omee”’ or ‘‘ Maumee” from 
Indians and English traders, and this rendering 
of the name has been attached to it down to the 
present day, notwithstanding the strong effort 
made, in 1855, to change it to ‘‘Grand Rapids 
River.” The Portage river, Toussaint creek, 
Beaver ‘creek and Tontogany creek, and their 
feeders, were the natural drains of the county, 
but since 1853 many artiticial channels, known as 
‘« ditches,” have been made, and the creeks 
named cleaned and deepened to form parts of the 
drainage system. 

Ditches. —There are many old settlers of forty 
years ago who remember the ante-ditch period, 
and who may compare the county of that time 
with the present county, and tell of what good 
has been accomplished by the millions of dollars, 
drawn from the land owners, by special taxation, 
and expended in draining their territory. The 
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first practical work done, under the first ditch law, 
was In 1854. bed 

In December, 1853, the following named citi- 
zens were paid for their services in surveying and 
appraising swamp lands and laying out ditches on 
the same: S. Jefferson, surveyor, $96.25; Thomas 
Garrett, $72.25; John Russell, $74.75; L. L. 
Loomis, $36; Joseph Wagoner, $25; Lewis Goss, 
$24; Peter St. Clair, $22; and other small sums. 
The Act of the Legislature, approved September 
28, 1850, providing for the drainage and reclama- 
tion of waste lands, was observed by the commis- 
sioners in 1853, andin December of that year they 
fixed the prices of such land at from $1.50 an acre 
to $3, and in one instance—the N. E. j of Sec. 
29, T. 4, R. 9—at $4 an acre. On thesame date 
they authorized the construction of twenty-six 
ditches—eight in Center township, three in Web- 
ster, seven in Portage, four in Milton, three in 
Montgomery and one in Middleton—together 
with clearing out Johnson’s creek, Swail run, 
West Branch of Rocky Ford, and Bull creek. S. 
Jefferson and S. H. Bell were the surveyors on 
this work. Advertisement was made in The 
Perrysburg Journal and Zhe Northwestern 
Democrat, and on January 25, 1854, Asa W. 
Douglass was awarded the contract on Ditches 
Se 2%, Ay Se 78s. O,-82 and 13 for $3.9038, 
exclusive of $11.85 for finishing Ditch 24. Will- 
iam S. Hopper, Samuel Huffman, Daniel Shoff- 
stall, John Mercer, John W. Woodbury, R. M. 
Shaver, Dean & Emmons, Jonathan S. Wheaton, 
Sylvanus Moorehouse, S. Swigert, William John- 
ston and Solomon Shoffstall, were the contractors 
on the other ditches, doing the work at from 20 
cents to $2 a rod. 

The Act, entitled ‘‘An Act to more effectu- 
ally provide for locating, establishing and con- 
structing ditches, drains and water-courses in 
townships, and to repeal certain Acts therein 
named,” was passed April 18, 1874. This Act 
repealed that of May 6, 1868, and a former re- 
pealing Act of April 18, 1870, as well as the Act 
of March 13, 1872, without prejudice to rights 
acquired or liabilities incurred under the old acts 
mentioned. Prior to the Act of March 13, 1872, 
there were no less than 3,000 miles of main or 
- county drains, and 2,000 miles of side or town- 
ship drains. Of this mileage 3713 miles were in 
Wood county. N. H. Callard, of Perrysburg, in 
a paper on this subject, says: ‘It will be re- 
membered by the older classes of citizens that the 
conditions in nearly three-fourths of the area of 
Wood county was literally, during a considerable 
part of the year, either wholly or partially covered 
by water. ‘To all intents and purposes it was a 


‘black swamp.’ The change in its physical 
conditions have been almost phenomenal in their 
results. There are now 664 public highways in- 
tersecting the 389,600 acres which comprises the 
county of Wood. In collateral line with these 
roads are ditches which in most instances are of 
large capacity and carry off large bodies of water 
to their outlet in the river. The Jackson cut-off 
is but-nine miles long, but in its depth, width and 
capacity it constitutes a veritable canal, and ina 
wet season would float a canal boat. Its con- 
struction cost $110,000 and effectually drains 
some 30,000 acres of what were very wet lands, 
but now are some of the most productive. The 
Toussaint ditch is 22 miles in length, the Rocky 
Ford 17 miles. Each branch of the Portage 
river has been cleared from obstructions, and 
made very effective for purposes of drainage. 
These items, important as they are, represent in 
part only the thorough and effective work which 
has been accomplished by Wood county in the 
line of drainage.” 

The sum of $1, 500,000 was expended on roads 
and ditches from the fall of 1874 until the fall of 
1881, or during Mr. S. Case’s term as auditor. 
Messrs. Donaldson, Ames and Wood were the 
county surveyors; while W. R. Gillis was survey- 
or for the cut-off. This large sum is but a frac- 
tion of the total expended in making this county 
productive and habitable. The record of the 
work fills very many journals and account books, 
so that here, in addition to the beginnings of the 
ditch system, it may only be written that there 
are 896 ditches in this county. 

Zoology.—For years after the organization of 
Wood county, it continued to be a great preserve 
for large game. The bear, wolf, red-deer, fox, 
panther, wild-cat and lynx were regular inhabi- 
tants of the wilderness, and, as told in the pio- 
neer chapter, were killed here even after the war. 
The wild turkey, prairie chicken, snipe, wood- 
cock, quail, partridge, wild duck, wild goose, and 
all the birds belonging to this latitude were inhab- 
itants of this forest. The rivers and streams 
were full of fish and, altogether, the district was 
the paradise of the hunter, even after the forest 
gave echo to the road and railroad builders, ditch 
excavators, lumbermen and farmers. What it 
was in the days of Indian occupation, before 
Nature’s destroyer came to improve Nature, is 
only told in legends. Pontiac and Tecumseh 
looked upon it as the greatest of hunting grounds 
and the Iroquois, before them, battled for its 
possession. It is now given up to agriculture 
and oil and gas development, with the sites of 
old Indian camps to prosperous towns and pleas- 
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ant villages; white hunters, amateurs in their 
way, come to find a little sport, but not one of 
the aborigines, who revelled in Nature’s lavish- 
ness here, comes back to behold the change. 

Forest Trees.—Of the 382,845 acres, form- 
ing the area of Wood county, 337,760 acres were 
covered with timber in 1853. In 1870, the forest 
covered 267,946 acres. The native trees, of the 
first order, included white elm, sycamore, cotton- 
wood, black ash, white ash, hickory, burr oak and 
red oak; of the second order, white oak, beech, 
sugar maple, poplar, linn, soft maple, walnut 
and butternut; and, of the third order, yellow 
oak, pin oak, sassafras, red-elm, gum, mulberry, 
iron-wood and buckeye. All the shrubs and flow- 
ering plants, common to northern Ohio, grew 
here in profusion until the modern improver 
removed them as he did the forest. Large and 
small fruits find a favorite soil and climate here, 
while shade and ornamental trees, shrubs and 
flowers may grow to perfection within her bound- 
aries. 

Sanitation.—The sanitary condition of the 
county was known to be so bad, that few had the 
courage to locate here. In 1850, the Census 
enumerators found only 9,157 persons within its 
boundaries, and but few of that small number 
escaped the fever and ague and other diseases 
common among inhabitants of low or swampy 
ground. The pestilence* of 1854 drove the peo- 
ple to a realization of the dangers which sur- 
rounded them, and the drainage of the territory 
was undertaken immediately—a great work which 
has been continued down to this day. 

In 1837, there appeared in the Maumee City 
Express nine doggerel verses which, while intended 
to be funny, helped to retard settlement. After 
. describing the potatoes, fish, animals of the 
chase, birds, corn, whisky, girls, boys and the 
ague, the poet closes with the following lines— 


There’s a funeral every day, without a hearse or pall; 
They tuck them in the ground, with breeches coat and all, 


‘Other poets, too, had written so much on the un- 
ihealthy character of the Maumee Valley, that 
‘it was resolved, at a meeting held November 7, 
1855, to call the river ‘‘Grand Rapids. River,” 
and to give the bay and the valley the same 
name. It is worthy of note that Wood county 
took the initiative, in carrying out the resolution, 
by changing the name of the old town of Gilead 
to Grand Rapids. Though the residentsof Mau- 
mee changed the name of their town to South 
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Toledo, the new name was merged into the old, - 


so that Grand Rapids town is the only survivor 
of the effort to induce a new nomenclature. 


The improvements known as ditches abolished 
the necessity of seeking a change of name; for 
not only have they contributed to render the soil 
of Wood county as fertile as that of any other 
division of the State, but also to render it as 
healthful as any county between the Alleghany 
range and the Rocky mountains. 


GEO)_OGY. 


The clays, gravels and sands of Wood county 
are too well known to require any description | 
here. They belong to what is commonly called 
the Drift, and form the basis on which the agri- 
culturist builds up his fortune and, in turn, builds 
up the country. Geologists maintain that the 
territory now embraced in this county, with large 
areas adjacent, was submerged until the beach 
was formed on the line which extends from the 
Sandusky river, at Tiffin, westward to Defiance. 
Like their knowledge of the oil reservoirs, much 
of all they say is speculation; for all known about 
this planet on which we live is to all that is not 
known about it, as one grain of oil sand is to all 
the grains of oil sand in the Ohio field. 


On the rocks forming the crust or crown of 
the earth, in this section of Ohio, the quarryman . 
and drill let in some light, and ,released from 
depths far below sea level specimens of sand and 
clay and rock to instruct us all. Of such Prof. 
Edward Orton has often written, and from his 
paper on the geology of this county the following 
descriptions of the strata are taken: 


‘“‘The Bedded Rocks.*—Leaving the uncon- 
solidated materials that cover the surface of the 
county at present, let us inquire as to the rocks 
that make its ancient and real foundation. The 
strata that are exposed within its limits belong to 
two separate divisions of the geological scale. It 
is impossible to lay down on the map the exact 
boundaries of these divisions, because of the 
cover of drift already described. In but few in- 
stances can the bedded rocks be traced continu- 
ously .from farm to farm, or from section to 
section; but advantage must be taken of every 
exposure, and the topography of the country can 
sometimes be used as a guide to the continuity of 
the underlying rock. The rock exposures are 
found in knolls and ridges and in banks and beds 
of the water courses, large and small, across the 
county. The two divisions already referred to as 
constituting the surface rocks of the county are 
named herewith, beginning with the lowest or 
oldest. 

“The Niagara Limestone constitutes an im- 


* Cholera. 


* By Professor Orton, written for this work. 
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portant element in the rocky floor of Wood 
county. It occupies considerable areas in the 
central and southeastern portions of the county. 
Outcrops are found in Center, Liberty, Plain, 
Middleton, Webster, Troy, Freedom, Montgom- 
ery, Perry, Bloom, Henry and Portage town- 
ships. : 

“The Lower Helderberg Limestone 1s next 
above the Niagara limestone. It is found in all 
the townships named‘ above, and in the remain- 
ing townships of the county as well. Both the 
Niagara and the Lower Helderberg belong to the 
Upper Silurian division of the general geological 


scale. Each of these formations will be briefly 
characterized, beginning with the lowest or 
oldest. 


‘‘The Niagara limestone is one of the best 
known formations of the continent. It gets its 
name from the famous cataract, where a mag- 
nificent section of it is disclosed. Its lithological 
character in Wood county is not in all respects 
the same as at the Falls. At the latter place 
the rock is a fairly pure carbonate of lime, while 
in Wood county, as everywhere else in Ohio, it is 
a magnesian or dolomitic limestone, nearly half 
of its substance being carbonate of magnesia. 
But the continuity of the stratum from the Falls 
to northern Ohwo is established beyond question. 
It is altogether probable that the change from a 
calcareous to a magnesian composition is gradual, 
but as the formation is deeply covered by strata 
of later age across the intervening region, this 
point cannot be established by observation. In 
Wood county it is in the main a light-colored 
and porous rock, not more than twenty feet of 
which are seen in any single natural section. The 
Bowling Green quarries can be taken as fairly 
representative of the entire formation in the 
county. The upper beds are buff or cream-col- 
ored, the lowest are gray or light blue. But the 
difference in color depends largely on the degree 
of weathering to which the rocks have been ex- 
posed. In composition, the rock, like all the 
stratum in northern Ohio, is a remarkably pure 
dolomite, as is shown in the following analysis 
made for the State Geological Survey: Carbon- 
ate of lime, 53 98; carbonate of magnesia, 43.25; 
alumina and oxide of iron, .40; ard silica, (ECLS 
The analysis was made from the Bowling Green 
stone 
_ The character of the lime produced by burn- 
ing this stone is well known and highly approved. 
It is technically known as mild, or cool lime. 
There is no purer dolomite in the world than that 
which some portions of the Niagara limestone of 
northern Ohio vield. Opinions differ widely and 


radically as to the relative values of the limes 
made from these dolomites and from the true 
limestones of the Upper Helderberg group, as 
shown in some portions of the Marblehead and 
Kelley’s Island district. The Niagara limestone 
of Wood county occurs sometimes in rather mass- 
ive beds, but generally it is quarried in thin and 
uneven layers. It is not well adapted to useasa 
building stone nor as road metal, but in the ab- 
sence of better materials it is turned to some 
small account in both these ways. The stratum 
has been proved to have a considerable thickness 
in the county, though, as already stated, its out- 
crops do not exceed twenty to thirty feet. The 
record of deep wells show that the total thickness 
of the formation is not less than 250 to 300 feet. 
It reaches these figures in its outcrops in north- 
ern Ohio. Like all the other members of the 
geological scale of the State, this stratum had its 
origin in an ancient extension of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the line of the Great Lakes. Its most 
characteristic development is in western New 
York. But it can be traced from this center far 
to the northward, westward and southward. A 
peculiar phase of it is found in Ontario (Canada), 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinoisand Wisconsin, where, as 
already described, it occurs as a magnesian lime- 
stone. This composition of the stone seems to indi-. 
cate that it was formed in an enclosed or isolated 
portion of the sea basin. Where the waters of the 
ocean had fullsweep, true hmestones were formed 
such as are found in New York, in southern Indi- 
ana and to the southward. This formation, as 
it occurs in Wood county, is rich in fossils, which 
occur, however, in almost every case, as internal 
casts. Several forms that are new to science 
have been obtained from the Risingsun quarries. 
Directly below the Niagara limestone, a bed of 
fine-grained shale or clay is always found. It is 
known in Wood county only through the records 
of the oil wells. In them it attracts universal at- 
tention from the fact that it is almost generally 
found safe to set the casings of the oil wells in 
this bed. It is known by the drillers as the 
‘‘break”’ in the limestone. It ranges in thickness 
from five to thirty feet. This stratum is known 
in the scale as the Niagara shale. It is widely 
extended and vies in importance with the overly- 
ing beds. It reaches a thickness of 100 feet in 
Highland and Adams counties. It is only the 
uppermost division of this great Niagara formation 
that appears at the surface in Wood county. 

The Lower Helderberg limestone is the next 
and only formation above the Niagara limestone 
which is found in the surface rocks of the county. 
Of this surface it constitutes a far larger part 
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than the other element. 
mation, it is also a predominantly dolomitic or 
magnesian limestone, having apparently origin- 
ated under much 
as those assigned to the latter. It differs from 
the Niagara in its bedding and its other physical 
characteristics. 
poorly supplied with fossils. It has been found 
by the drillers to be several hundred feet thick 
(500 to 700); but entire sections of it are not 
found in the county. _Its beds are generally thin, 
seldom exceeding six or eight inches, but as they 
are tolerably even and regular they furnish some- 
what better building stone than the Niagara. 
There are, however, several phases of the for- 
mationinthe county. Inthe upper part there is a 
remarkable band of conglomerate, the pebbles of 
which sometimes rise almost to the size of bowl- 
ders. The pebbles are themselves fragments of 
the same formation, but were broken loose from 
their native beds, and water-worn before being 
re-cemented here. This phase appears only in 
the more northerly exposures of the limestone, 
and it will no doubt prove to be one of our best 
guides in tracing the stratigraphy of the for- 
mation. 

On the geological map of the county, in 
Volume II, ‘‘Geology of Ohio,” a band of the 
Salina formation is shown in Wood county, inter- 
vening between the Niagara and Lower Helder- 
berg areas. This representation was based on 
a theory and not on observed facts. The Gyp- 
sum beds of Ottawa county are now known to be 
about the middle of the Lower Helderberg series, 
and not at its base, as was then believed. No 
considerable deposits of gypsum have been re- 
ported in the well records of recent years; but it 
would occasion no surprise to come upon such 
beds at any time, in future explorations. An- 
other feature shown on the map above named 
must be corrected. A formation locally known 
as the Grand Rapids sandstone, and found on the 
western side of the county, is referred to the 
Oriskany horizon. For this reference there is no 
good reason in the light of present knowledge. 
The Grand Rapids sandstone, so-called, is a 
magnesian limestone of average quality. It con- 
tains less than two percent of total impurities, only 
"1.25 percent. being referable to sand. Under 
proper conditions this ‘‘ sandstone ”’ can be burned 
into fair lime, the popular impression to the con- 


Like the Niagara for- | 
the same general conditions | 


It is destitute of, or at least | 


trary notwithstanding. It occurs in a massive 
bed fourteen feet thick, which can be easily split 
into courses of convenient size. It is light 
colored, and, while holding quarry water, it can be 
cut easily. It is strong and durable, and in fact 
can be counted a first-class building stone. It is 
exposed, however, only in the bed of the Maumee 
river at low water, in the vicinity of Grand 
Rapids, and it cannot therefore enter the market 
under favorable conditions. To be worked with 
proper advantage, it would be necessary to open 
quarries on the east bank of the river. The 
stripping would be excessive, and it would doubt- 
less be found necessary to keep pumps running 
constantly to keep the quarries free from water. 
The timehas not yetcome for going to such expense 
in quarrying building stone in Ohio. Small balls 
of chert are occasionally found in the so-called 
sandstone. They carry obscure fossils, but none 
of the latter have been observed that establish or 
suggest the Devonian age of the beds. 

The direct economic products of the surface 
rocks are, as has been shown, magnesian lime- 
stone of the highest excellence, and building 
stone of not more than medium quality at best, 
the quarries of Grand Rapids alone being except- 
ed. The many local quarries reduce, however, 
the cost of stone for cellars and ordinary founda- 
tions, to a considerable extent, and in this re- 
spect they render good service. In some dis- 
tricts, the granite bowlders of the drift are 
abundant enough to allow of their being utilized 
in foundations and walls. With skillful work on 
the part of the stone-mason they leave nothing to 
be desired in such uses, so far as appearance and 
durability are concerned. 

Ten years ago a chapter on the geology of 
Wood county would have stopped at this point. 
There would have been nothing to add with ref- 
erence to the economic geology of the county, 
but every reader now knows that what has al- 
ready been told is absolutely insignificant in com- 
parison with what remains to be told, viz.: the 
production of oil and gas from certain of the 
foundation rocks of the county. The only fac- 
tors of mineral wealth that would now come to 
mind in connection with the economic geology of 
the county would be the last named substances. 
[Prof. Orton's theory of the origin of petroleum 
is given in the chapter on the Gas and Oil fields 
of Wood county. ] 
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N the far-away time when this narrative be- 
gins, three great nations of Europe were 
rivals for supremacy onthis continent. Spain 
had made claim to Florida and the country 

west of it; England had planted some settlements 
north along the Atlantic coast to Maine; further 
north France held dominion, including the islands 
about the mouth of the St. Lawrence. That 
great river, navigable hundreds of miles, proved 
of inestimable value to France in the race. By 
the chance fortune of securing that open highway 
to the far interior she outsped her rivals in the 
westward march. Seven years before the Pil- 
grims came to the New England coast, Samuel 
Champlain had unfurled the banner of France on 
the shore of Lake Huron, more than one thousand 
miles inland. Through the far-reaching affluents 
of that great artery of the continent, the hardy 
voyageur penetrated the depths of the remote 
wilderness and learned of the boundless resources 
of the great West, long before English explorers 
ventured across the Alleghanies. As early as the 
year 1608 Champlain brought out a colony of his 
countrymen to the site of Quebec, and began the 
‘groundwork of permanent occupancy. This work 
the French continued in America with unabated 
zeal for a period of about one hundred and fifty 
years; it was a work thrillingly interesting in its 
historical details, and singularly eventful upon the 
destinies of mankind in its outcome. With their 
settlements established on the outlet of the Great 
Lakes, it was not a matter of chance or accident 
that the French became the discoverers of that 
part of Ohio adjacent to Lake Erie. The same 
watery highway, that carried the onrolling tloods 
of the Maumee down through the St. Lawrence 
to the sea, guided the adventurous explorers back 
totheirsource. Thus it happens that the French 
are our earliest historians. 

Beyond the Atlantic, in the musty archives of 
France, we will have to look for most of the scat- 
tered fragments of what is recorded of the Mau- 
mee Country during the rule of that nation here. 


That period extends from its discovery, about 
the year 1679, until the English displaced the 
French in 1763. The history is but little and 
mostly relates to a race of people who, like the 
elk and buffalo, which furnished their subsist- 
ence, has long since passed from our borders—a 
race whose wandering life and deeds of savagery 
are of little interest save to the historian and anti- 
quary. Though the Indian has gone, and his 
place is filled by another people, working out 
their destiny along new lines, it is just to give 
him some space, small though it be, in our story. 

In the Marine and Colonial departments, at 
Paris, in shape of reports, maps and correspond- 
ence of officers in America, and in the archives 
of the Church, among the reports of the Jesuit 
missionaries, laboring among the North American 
savages, is to be found the earliest recorded 
history of our Indian predecessors. There, on 
time-stained, moth-eaten pages, in faded parch- 
ment covers, is told the melancholy story of 
some of the vanished nations who once roamed 
and hunted in the wilderness about Lake Erie— 
nations that perished under the deadly blows of 
their own races in an exterminating conflict, 
which was only a tragic part of the wide-spread 
revolution, begun before the discovery of their 
country by European adventurers, and fully as 
disastrous to the aborigines as the after complica- 
tions of the survivors with the white men. 

From such scanty data as the Frenchmen 
have left us, let us draw a hasty sketch of the 
Indian situation as it was at that time. In that 
broad domain of territory teeming with natural 
advantages, capable of sustaining an empire 
greater than any dreamed of by Charlemagne, 
lying north of the latitude of the Ohio river and 
stretching from the Atlantic ocean to the Father 
of Waters, were two generic branches of the red 
races, differing in language and some minor 
points—the Iroquois and Algonquin. These were 
again divided into numerous cognate tribes, with 
some dissimilar traits, but with a general re- 
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semblance. Within the territory south of Lake 
Ontario, and between the Mohawk and Genesee 
rivers, was a Cluster of beautiful lakes, since 
made classic ground by the genius of Cooper. 
That charming country was the seat of the Iro- 
quois League, the most remarkable and unique 
confederacy mentioned in Indian history, embrac- 
ing five tribes—the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas and Senecas. Their perfect 
union, unbroken to the last, and their favored 
location, gave them supremacy among the tribes. 
Parkman speaks of the Iroquois as the ‘‘Indian 
of Indians.” De Witt Clinton calls them the 
‘*Romans of the New World.” They were cer- 
tainly like the Romans in one respect: they were 
remorseless, blood-thirsty conquerors. They 
held all the tribes, from the treeless plains of the 
Mississippi to the wooded slopes of the Atlantic 
under the spell of their prowess. The secret of 
their confederation and the term of its existence 
are involved in the uncertainty of mythical 
tradition. Their fighting strength, at the advent 
of the white man, was estimated at about four 
thousand warriors. 

This confederacy, sometimes called the Five 
Nations, and after the year 1715, when they 
were joined by the Tuscaroras of the south, the 
Six Nations, was the Iroquois proper. Around 
them, however, were allied nations of the same 
linguistic stock. To the southwest, on the Sus- 
quehanna, were the warlike Andastees; south of 
Lake Erie the powerful tribe of Eries; on the 
north shore of the same lake, the Neutral Nation, 
so called by the missionaries, their territory 
extending into New York; in the peninsula north, 
formed by Lakes Erie, Huron and Ontario, were 
the numerous clans of the Hurons—sometimes 
called the Huron-Iroquois, as they were of the 
same stock—numbering, at one time, twelve 
thousand souls. These were named Hurons by 
the Jesuits, after the lake on the shores of which 
they had their homes; but at a later date, after 
the great catastrophe that partialiy destroyed 
and scattered the tribe, the principal band took 
the name of Wyandots. As, later on, the Wyan- 
dots figure in the history of the Maumee Country, 
it is desired to make this genealogy clear. North- 
east of the Hurons, near the Ottawa river, of 
Canada, was the tribe of Ottawas, of the Algon- 
quin family, well known in later years on the 
Maumee. 

There is some obscurity in the French maps 
and accounts, of that time, regarding the west 
end of Lake Erie, as no missions had been estab- 
lished south of the lake. There is evidence, how- 
ever, tending to show that the Neutrals, as they 


were called, had fortified villages on the Sandusky 
river, whither they had fled for safety shortly be- 
fore their final destruction. But other authorities 
claim that it was the Eries who suffered annihila- 
tion on the Sandusky. There is pretty conclusive 
evidence, too, that the Miamis used the hunting 
grounds of the Lower Maumee at an early day. 
This tribe had its chief seat on the heads of the 
Maumee and Wabash rivers, and its clans 
claimed portions of Indiana, Ohio and southern 
Michigan. The French named the river ‘‘ Miami- 
du-Lac,” probably after some tribe in the vicinity. 
La Salle met a war party of the Miamis, at the 
Kankakee portage, as early as 1681, on their way 
to fight the Illinois.* The Miamis were among 
the few who did not suffer seriously by the Iro- 
quois, though more than once they had to flee to 
the farther shore of Lake Michigan to escape the 
deadly blows of the insatiate New York conquer- 
ors. Their central village, Ke-ki-on-gay, was 
established, at an early date, on the site where 
Fort Wayne now. stands, and subsequently they 
were among the most hostile tribes the Americans 
had to deal with. 

Contiguous to, and almost surrounding the 
territory of the Iroquois, was the vast domain of 
the Algonquins. To draw lines of comparison 
between these two families is difficult. They 
were so related by conquest, absorption and loca- 
tion, as at times to baffle analysis. 

All, however, were savages, differing but little 
in character, and similar in habits, customs and 
superstitions, where climatic conditions did not 
interfere. The Iroquois was the highest type of 
North-American savagery; daring, politic and 
ambitious; a fair exemplification of the best estate 
attainable outside of the pale of civilization. 
That these people, left undisturbed, would have 
developed a civilization for themselves no one 
believes ‘who has studied them well. They were 
as tixed in their habits, laws and customs as the 
migrating birds of passage. Their lives were a 
series of impulses and their most important 
actions were incited by*omens or the meaningless 
mummeries of conjuring ‘‘Medicine Men.”’. They 
studied the signs of the woods that they might 
follow the game and track, or evade an enemy; 
but the open book of Nature had never suggested 
to them an invention or an art. In religion they 
were no better. ‘'The religious belief of an 
Indian,” says Parkman, ‘‘is a cloudy bewilder- 
ment where we seek in vain for system or cohe- 
rence.” The primitive Indian was as much a 
savage in his religion as in his physical life; he 
was, says the same author, ‘‘divided between 


* Parkman's “‘ Discovery of the Great West,’’ P. 269. 
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fetish worship and that next degree of religious 
development which consists in the worship of 
deities embodied in the human form. His con- 
ception of their attributes was such-as might 
have been expected. His gods were no whit 
better than himself. Even when he borrows 
from Christianity the idea of a Supreme and 
Universal Spirit, his tendency is to reduce Him to 
a local habitation and a bodily shape; and this 
tendency disappears only in tribes that have long 
been in contact with civilized white men. The 
primitive Indian, yielding his untutored homage 
to One All-pervading and Omnicient Spirit is a 
dream of poets, rhetoricians and sentimentalists. ” 

Both peoples—Algonquins and IJroquois— 
produced warriors of distinction and chieftains 
whose statecraft evidenced a considerable degree 
of sagacity. In this respect the Algonquins did 
not suffer by comparison. Powhattan and King 
Phillip were Algonquins, as later were Pontiac, 
Tecumseh, Little Turtle and Black Hawk. 

Of the habits, customs and superstitions of 
those people who were our predecessors, much 
can be said; of their previous history but little, 
and that based on no better authority than legends 
and unreliable tradition. The Indians, as first 
found by the whites, are nearly as great an 
enigma as their predecessors, the legendary 
Mound-Builders, whose history can only be 
traced in the works that have outlived them. 
They were in possession—so far as their nomadic 
habits could make a possession. That much is 
certain; nearly us certain is the probability of 
their ultimate extinction. 

The revengeful cruelties and homicidal fury 
exhibited in their incessant wars upon each 
other, as depicted by the early French discover- 
ers, is calculated to somewhat dispel one’s belief 
in the stories so often told in prose and song, of 
the primitive happiness of the Indian race. Pos- 
sibly some of that happiness has existed in the 
brain of the sentimentalists, rather than in the 
reality, the result of undigested theories and 
uneducated sympathies. 

Champlain’s settlement found friendly neigh- 
bors in the hordes of Algonquins. The warriors 
besought the French to join them in a war ex- 
pedition against their enemies, the Iroquois, to 
the south of the St. Lawrence. Here transpired 
an incident, which, though it seemed trivial in 
itself at the time, ultimately had much to do in 
shaping French history in America. Champlain 
acceded to the request, and taking a couple of his 
soldiers joined the war party. Firearms were 
then unknown in the woods of America, and 
when the proud Iroquois, in the first onset of bat- 


tle, witnessed the blaze and crash of the muskets 
and saw three of their leading chiefs go down 
with ghastly death wounds, they were dumb- 
founded and fled panic-stricken, hotly pursued by 
the exultant red allies of the French. Cham- 
plain had made a mistake—a mistake that sorely 
troubled the French for more than a hundred 
years afterward. That act helped to engender 
Iroquois hostility, which, fed by other causes, 
contributed in no small degree to the failure of 
the French colonial project in America. 

A little later on French explorers dared not 
venture to the west by way of the St. Lawrence 
and lakes, but turned northward instead, and the 
rising settlements lived in dread of their ferocious 
neighbors to the south. In this unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs, the reader finds the principal 
explanation for the French pioneers turning to 
the inhospitable region to the north of the Great 
Lakes, instead of to.the nearer and more desira- 
ble country further south. For this cause, 
doubtless, the Maumee Country was not discov- 
ered until more than seventy years after the set- 
tlement at Quebec was made. Mackinac, Green 
Bay, the ‘‘Soo” and Mission La Pointe, north of 
the lakes, are more than a quarter of a century 
older than Detroit. There was a cause for this. 
Iroquois hostility drove the French northward. 
Their usual route was by the Ottawa river, of 
Canada, thence by the north shore of Huron, 
Mackinac, and so on to Lake Superior. Along 
this route were the missionary stations, the cen- 
ters of the early colonial history. 

Thus far we have dwelt upon the maps and 
history of the ccuntry, presumably as the French 
first found it. Now let us make a revise of the 
history and map of this same country with the 
changes of half a century. At the beginning of* 
1670 the land of the Hurons is a solitude. The 
Moloch of havoc had: been there. Iroquois 
tomahawks spread desolation through all the 
borders. The missions and missionaries were 
gone. The survivors of the once populous Indian 
cantons were scattered bands of fugitives. After 
destroying the Hurons the Five League despoilers 
fell upon the Neutral Nation with ruthless fury, 
and the wilderness north of Lake Erie became a 
solitude. South of the lake the Eries, after a 
heroic resistance, shared the same fate, and their 
name only lives in the blue waters beside which 
they perished. Little is known of them—the 
missionaries, it is thought, never dwelt among 
them. The Andastees, too, after a savage and 
protracted struggle, which crippled and nearly 
baffled their conquerors, were exterminated. 
Thus, one after the other, four great nations 
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perished at the hands of their savage brethren. 
The present State of Ohio became a vassal canton 
of the Iroquois, and, it might be added, was 
almost a solitude. The population, thus dis- 
placed, made what has been deemed by some to 
have been the first occupation. All that can be 
truthfully said, however, is that they were the 
first occupants of whom the white men knew 
anything. 

The French colonists had been friends and 
allies of the Hurons, as well, and for that reason 
had not escaped unscathed. The _ revengeful 
Confederacy, obtaining guns from the Dutch and 
English, whose settlements were beginning to 
dot the Hudson and Mohawk, made frequent 
merciless raids, spreading desolation along the 
whole line of the St. Lawrence settlements, until 
the colony tottered upon the verge of ruin. 
Montreal was captured; its inhabitants butchered 
or carried away captives, and the blood-smeared 
victors yelled their exultant war-whoops under 
the very walls of Quebec. 

Let us refer again to the same map. Far 
away, on the south shore of Lake Superior, near 
Chequamigon bay, are the fragments of the once 
proud, but now expatriated, Hurons. Near them 
were the Ottawas—associates in exile. 
too, had to flee before the fury of the conquerors. 
These tribes for more than twenty years, like the 
Israelites of old, wanderers in the vast wilder- 
ness, had at last squatted there, near some kin- 
dred clans of the Chippewas. The faithful 
Jesuits had been with them in their wanderings. 
The Mission La Pointe* was established; but 
Father Marquette, who established the church 
of Sault Ste. Marie in April, 1668, and who was 
at La Pointe in 1669, wrote very discouragingly 
of the progress he was making among the heathen 
hordes. In his report he says, concerning the 
Ottawas: ‘‘They were far removed from the 
Kingdom of God, and addicted, beyond all other 
tribes, to foulness, incantations and sacrifices to 
evil spirits.’’ It was not long, however, until a 
quarrel with the Sioux, who were west of them, 
caused the Hurons—or Wyandots as they will 
hereafter be called—and Ottawas to flee south- 
ward; the former settling about Mackinaw, and 
the latter on some islands below the straits, and 
still later, about Little Traverse bay. These 
locations they heid for nearly a century, and 
again grew numerous and strong. Here we will 
leave them for the present. 

It will be of interest at this point to know 
where the maps of that time, 1670, located some 
other tribes, with whom history brings us in con- 


* Opposite Bayfield, Wisconsin. 
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tact, in later years. The Chippewas were on 
Lake Superior; the Sacs, Winnebagoes and 
Menominees, in Wisconsin; the Kaskaskias and 
other Illinois tribes on the Illinois river; the Pot- 
tawatamies on the south end of Lake Michigan, 
about the River St. Joseph; the Miamis along 
the Ohio and Indiana State line; and the Dela- 
wares (vassals of the Iroquois), in central Penn- 
sylvania. The wandering Shawanees are not 
easily located, but at that time were probably 
about the mouth of the Cumberland river. With 
the exception of the Miamis none of these tribes 
then claimed a home in what is now Ohio. The 
reader should note this fact, as a century later 
at least six tribes claimed ownership in Ohio soil. 
These tribes, mostly Algonquins, had generally 
been allies of, and were friendly to, the French, 
and more or less hostile to their old enemies, the 
Iroquois. 

The French, taught by bitter lessons, had 
long been anxious to make peace with the Iro- 
quois, not only for the protection of their colonies 
on the St. Lawrence, but in the interest of dis- 
coveries to the south and the vast fur trade with 
the nations. Long and incessant warfare, too, 
had told upon the power of the Five Nations. 
They had received some heavy blows from the 
French troops, inducing a more pacific state of 
mind. A sort of truce was at last patched up 
between them and the French, and the latter 
ventured to, make some explorations south of the 
Lakes. It was about this time that Robert Cav- 
alier La Salle—incomparable among the early 
pioneer explorersof the West—began his American 
career. Through his inspiring genius and tireless 
energy, Civilized men first began to learn the vast 
extent and future possibilities of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

In the year 1670, he discovered the Ohio 
river, and was among the first Europeans who 
trod Ohio soil. Two of his associates, Fathers 
Gallinee and Dolliers, on a canoe trip to the out- 
let of Lake Superior in the same year, passed up 
Lake Erié, stopping one night on Pt. Pelee 
island. They were the pioneer white men who 
traveled along the west end of Lake Erie and 
through the straits of Detroit, so far as is known. 
This was sixty-two years after settlement was 
made on the St. Lawrence. 

In 1671, at the Sault (‘‘Soo”), the French, 
in the presence of a large concourse of Indians, 
and with much pomp and display, took formal 
possession of all the Northwest, both discovered 
and undiscovered, in the name of the King of 
France. In the following year (1672) the old 
soldier, Count Frontenac, came out to Canada as 
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Governor. In enterprise and ability, and in the 
support he commanded from the King, he far ex- 
ceeded any of his predecessors. His vigorous 
administration of colonial affairs, and his soldierly 
skill, combined with the genius of La Salle, ad- 
vanced the French scheme of empire as it had 
never been before. Under adventurous and fear- 
less leaders, the Mississippi, with many of its 
eastern tributaries, including the Ohio, was ex- 
plored. Seven years later, 1679, at Niagara, 
La Salle jaunched the ‘‘ Griffin,” of forty-five 
tons burthen, mounting a small armament of light 
cannon. This pioneer sailing craft on the Great 
Lakes, with her gaudy pennants, flapping sails 
and booming cannon, was the wonder of all In- 
dian beholders; the trip of the great ‘‘canoe” up 
Lakes Erie and Huron, her passage of the straits 
of Detroit and Mackinac, and on to the south end 
of Lake Michigan, was in the nature of a tri- 
umphal voyage. But the career of the ‘' Griffin”’ 
was short. La Salle sent her on the return trip 
loaded with furs, but she never reached her des- 
tination, having possibly foundered in a storm. 
In this same year (1679) Frontenac sent out 
a number of trading and exploring parties, to 
different parts of the West. It was doubtless 
one of these that discovered the canoe route from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio, by way of the Maumee 
and Wabash rivers, which in an ordinary stage 
of water could be traversed with a canoe by a 
‘‘portage,’’ or land carry, of only about nine 
miles between the sources of the two rivers. 
This, in acountry where there were neither horses 
nor mules, was an important discovery, and this 
route was much used in both war and peace in 
after years. Outside of this discovery, however, 
there are existing proofs that the French were on 
the Maumee in 1679 and 1680, but there is no evi- 
dence that white men had been here before that 
time. In his interesting volume, ‘‘ History of 
the Maumee Valley,” Knapp states, on the 
authority of A. T. Goodman, at one time secre- 
tary of the Western Reserve and Northern Ohio 
Historical Society, based on data from records at 
Montreal, Quebec and elsewhere, that the French, 
in 1680, built a stockade, and for several years 
kept a trading post on the north bank of the 
Maumee, at a point nearly opposite where Per- 
rysburgnowis. This post, it is claimed, was aft- 
erward abandoned for the more desirable location 
at Ft. Wayne. There is room, however, for well- 
founded doubt as to there having been a fort on 
the Maumee as early as 1680. The French at 
that time felt no security, anywhere south of 
Lake Erie, from the roving murderous bands of 
Iroquois. This is shown in the fact that they 


had no permanent military post at the more im- 
portant location on the Detroit, until subsequent 
to the great Montreal treaty, twenty-one years 
later, 1701. The further fact that there were no 
Indians at the time on the Lower Maumee, worth 
mentioning, takes away the probability or need 
of a trading post. There was nobody here to 
trade with, unless the Miamis should make an oc- 
casional visit from the Fort Wayne country. 
That a French exploring and trading party was 
on the Maumee at or about the time mentioned 
seems certain; that such party had a fortified 
winter encampment here, 1679-80, waiting for 
the breaking up of the ice, is more than possible, 
but that there was an established trading post 
here prior to the one at Detroit, hardly seems 
probable. 

At a grand council held at Montreal in 1701, 
at which were present representatives of the Iro- 
quois and nearly all the tribes north of the Ohio, 
including those about the Great Lakes, the 
French made a treaty which greatly facilitated 
their schemes of aggrandizement and trade. 
Though she had been compelled to take third 
choice in America, none will deny, in the light of 
later revelations, that France had put her pre- 
emption squarely down on the cream of the Con- 
tinent. From the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
the mouth of the Mississippi, four thousand miles, 
she claimed sway. Her great concern now was 
to make her claim good. In this interest her 
ministers and resident officials were aggressive 
and zealous. In 1701, the same year of the 
great Montreal council, a military and trading 
post, called Fort Ponchartrain, was established 
at Detroit. From this date and place Wood 
county catches the first shadowy rays of the 
slowly approaching civilization. Detroit, by its 
central and favorable location on the great water 
route between the east and northwest, became at 
once the most important post in the western 
country, and continued so until the close of the 
war of 1812. Beside being the chief center of 
military and governmental authority for a large 
extent of country, it was a great fur-trading em- 
porium. No city west of the Alleghanies has 
filled so important a place in the history of the 
North and West as Detroit. It has been the scene 
of two surrenders, twelve massacres, two scores 
of battles, and has changed flags five times. De- 
troit was one hundred years old when Cleveland 
was laid off in town lots. Naturally the Maumee 
Country lying so near by, and the river which was 
the traveled route to the Ohio, became tributary 
to Detroit. 

The scarcely hunted fur-bearing animals, 
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beaver, otter, coon, mink and muskrat, swarmed 
through all the region, and only waited the hunter 
and trader to develop a profitable business, sure 
of a quick return and not dependent, like hus- 
bandry, upon the slow process of clearing the 
forest, or affected by drouth, freshets, or frosts. 
Detroit, in addition to being a principal official 
and military station, continued to be the great 
trading center, for the forest rangers and forest 
products, of the Maumee Country for more than 
a hundred years after its founding. 

The French, as soon as they were established, 
commenced their usual policy of conciliating the 
tribes—allaying feuds and jealousies and protect- 
ing the weak against the strong. They encour- 
aged the Indians to settle about the posts and 
engage in hunting and trapping instead of follow- 
ing the warpath. Among the tribes who thus 
settled about Detroit were the Ottawas and Wy- 
andots, whom we left located near Mackinaw. A 
little later some of the Pottawatamie bands came 
from Lake Michigan. By the middle of the cen- 
tury (1750) the Ottawas had taken possession of 
the Maumee hunting grounds, and about the 
time the English displaced the French, from 1760 
to 1765, had their principal villages on the Mau- 
mee river, mostly on the north bank, because of 
the drier and more healthful conditions to be found 
there at that time. Wood county soil was never 
the permanent abode of the Indians so far as 
known—only a temporary resort for hunting. 
The Ottawas were our immediate predecessors, 
but shared their hunting grounds with their old 
friends, the Wyandots. who had their principal 
seat on the Sandusky river. Mingled with these, 
were bands of other tribes, who had become 
broken and dispersed, and either were not strong 
enough to seek another location, or for other 
causes, preferred to remain here. 

This settlement here of these Indians, as just 
noticed, is termed by some writers, ‘‘ the second 
occupation,” as distinguished from the people, 
evicted or destroyed by the Iroquois, about one: 
hundred years before. Many persons, even 
among the better informed, have fallen into the 
common error of supposing that there was a 
numerous Indian population here, or indeed all 
over Ohio, when the first white men came, or 
that the Indians that we displaced later had been 
here from aremote time. This was not the case. 
When the French founded Detroit, 1701, this 
part of the Maumee Country was virtually un- 
peopled. The French were the means of bring- 
ing the Indians here, to procure furs, and Wood 
county became a sort of game presérve for Otta- 


wa and Wyandot hunters, who had scarcely | 


been here long enough, when the English-speak- 
ing race came, to give eligibility to membership 
in a pioneer society. 

Let us now refer to the last map made by the 
French. It is dated about 1760. It will be re- 
membered that on the map of 1680 only the 
Miamis were located on Ohio soil—at the In- 
diana-State line. Now we find, by this later 
map, the best part of the Ottawas onthe Maumee; 
at Sandusky, the Wyandots; at the head of the 
Maumeg, the Miamis; on the Ohio river, above 
the Muskingum, the Delawares, late vassals of 
the Iroquois, from eastern Pennsylvania; between 
the Scioto and Muskingum, the Shawnees, and 
nearthem a band of Wyandots. 

To secure their territorial claims, keep peace 
among the tribes, and to protect the fur trade, 
which had become a source of vast revenue, the 
French had scattered forts and trading posts 
around quite liberally. Those nearest to the 
present boundaries of Wood county were at San- 
dusky, Detroit and Fort Wayne, but there were 
fortifications at Mackinaw, Green Bay, the lower 
end of Lake Michigan, and on the Wabash and 
Illinois rivers. There were forts at the con- 
fluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, 
and on Lake Erie, at Presque Isle, now Erie, 
and posts at La Boeuf and Venango, on the head 
waters of the Allegheny river. These were the 
cutward signs of her supremacy, and by these 
France made her claim of ownership. Discovery 
and occupancy were considered valid claims in 
those days of vast and easy colonial aggrandize- 
ment. 

The French plan of colonization in North 
America was faulty, and its realization fell far 
short of the expectations of its projectors; but it 
had some elements of strength which their Eng- 


| lish neighbors had neglected, or had not the means 


ofemploying. The Frenchassiduously cultivated 
the friendship of the Indian tribes with whom 
they became associated, and notwithstanding the 
charges of fickleness and, treachery, made by 
many writers against the red men, they were 
singularly constant to the French, both in power 
and adversity. The French maintained close 
social relations with their red allies; made them 
handsome gifts; hunted with them, traded with 
them, and frequently inter-married with them. 
The coureur des bois had much in common with 
his Indian companion. He was restless and 
brave; pliant in disposition; caring nothing for 
land or work; wanting only an empire for France 
and a good time for himself. 

Another, and perhaps the greatest, factor 
wielded by the French, was the zeal and self- 
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sacrificing labor of the untiring missionaries — 
such as Mesnard, Marquette, and others. ‘* Re- 
ligious enthusiasm,” says Bancroft, ‘«colonized 
New England, and religious enthusiasm founded 
Montreal, made a conquest of the wilderness 
about the upperlakes and explored the Mississippi.” 
But there was a great gulf between the facile 
temperament of the proselyting Jesuit and the 
stern, unyielding one of the Puritan. The former 
patiently moulded all adverse circumstances to 
his purpose, and followed the Apostle Paul’s 
doctrine of conformity to the various phases of 
human character. The latter, long taught to 
look only for direction and assistance from God, 
was cold, formal and arbitrary in. his teachings. 
The gorgeous rites and ceremonies of the Catho- 
lic Church were well suited tothe imaginative forest 
neophytes, whose simple minds could but illy 
understand the written creed and catechism of the 
white race. 

The creed of the Puritan was dogmatic and 
appealed more to the reasoning faculties, in 
which latter attributes the red men were deficient. 
In these divergent methods of dealing with the 
native races we must look chiefly for the marked 
ascendancy which the French obtained over the 
original occupants of the country. 


We will now turn, briefly, to the English: 


whom we left along the Atlantic coast. Their 
settlement’ was about contemporaneous with the 
French at Quebec. They had not been idle. 
They had increased rapidly in population, and 
extended their settlements far into the interior. 
Their plan of colonization differed radically from 
the French, and hardly considered commercial 
intercourse with the Indians as one of its factors. 
They were toilers rather than traders; farmers, 
who sought out the best lands they could find, 
for agricultural purposes. 
settlements for religious and social convenience, 
and for protection against the savages. The 
Indians did not always look with favor upon the 
land-grasping encroachments of their English 
neighbors; and to these differences was soon to 
be added an embroglio with their French rivals. 
In their eagerness to occupy the rich valleys to 
the west, some daring speculators, from London 
ang Virginia, known as the Ohio Company, ob- 
tained a grant from the Crown of six million acres 
of land southeast of the Ohio river, in what is 
now West Virginia and Pennsylvania, on which 
they intended to settle a large colony. Survey- 


‘inaugurated. 


They formed compact . 


ors, among them George Washington, and land 
agents were at work, extending the bounds of 
English domain westward very rapidly. Already 
they were within the limits claimed by the French, 
and the jealousy of the latter was raised to fire 
heat. The most bitter feelings of rivalry were 
engendered, and each sought to checkmate the 
movements of the other. The English claimed 
by purchase from the Iroquois and their charter 
from the English king, which document, in 
the parlance of the time, modestly read from 
‘‘sea to sea.” The French based their claim 
upon discovery and possession. Neither would 
back down. Diplomacy was vainly resorted 
to; raids and murders were rife. Colonial 
officials, Gaul and Anglo-Saxon, vowed to stand 
for their respective rights, and the savages, watch- 
ing the portentous clouds of war, stood in the 
background, painted and ready for the carnival 
of blood. 

The storm broke, in 1756, at the head of the 
Ohio, and what is known as the French and In- 
dian war, the bloodiest in Colonial history, was 
Each of the great rivals put forth 
their best efforts to secure the aid of their savage 
allies, but the French were by far the most suc- 
cessful in the diabolic and infamous scheme. 
The western tribes were nearly all under their 
influence. The nations of the Iroquois League 
remained. neutral, or joined the English; the 
Cherokees and some, other bands on their south- 
western border also joinedthem. Soon the whole 
line of settlements was. startled by the appalling 
whoop of the swarthy warriors. The tomahawk 
and torch answered the tearful plea for mercy; 
old age and helpless infancy shared the same 
horrible fate. In details of savage atrocity that 
war has few, if any, parallels in war’s dread 
annals. The contest raged with varying fortune 
until the fall of 1759, when the roar of cannon 
on the rocky heights of Quebec made proclama- 
tionthat the supremacy of race, in North America, 
was’at final issue. The Anglo-Saxon was’ tri- 
umphant, and the future destiny of this country 
was irrevocably fixed in that line: Some desul- 
tory fighting, the surrender of Montreal, and the 
peace treaty of 1763 followed. France ceded all 
her possessions east of the Mississippi river to 
England. Thus passed away the rule of France. 
Wood county, for almost a century under her 
dominion as a part of the Diocese of Quebec, 
now passed under the control of England. 


CHAPTER III. 
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HE downfall of the French was a sad dis- 

appointment to their Indian allies in the 

West. They did not exactly understand 

why, because the French had been beaten, 
the English had any right to come and take 
possession of the Indian’s territory, and become 
his master in authority and occupy all the forts 
and posts. The unfavorable turn “events had 
taken might well have caused the tribes to reflect 
a little, and see that they had made a great mis- 
take in joining in a fight and decimating their 
ranks in a contest between two nations, both of 
which fought for the same object, namely, to 
possess the country, not to help the Indian to 
retain it. The French colonists, too, in the set- 
tlements about the posts, were illy suited with 
the new order of things. They were loyal to the 


obnoxious flag of Britain only in appearance, and. 


no doubt prejudiced the Indians against their 
masters, the English. About Detroit the Indians 
had become numerous. Toward the English 
they kept up an exterior appearance of friend- 
ship, but underneath was a discontented, sullen, 
revengeful feeling. In this temper, and at this 
time (1763), almost before peace had been con- 
cluded between the English and French, in: Paris, 
a most dangerous, remarkable and widespread 
conspiracy was formed and partly carried into 
execution by the savages. It was as diabolical 
in its scope as it was original and bold in concep- 
tion. It was planned and headed by the Ottawa 
chief, Pontiac, whose tribe was about Detroit or 
on the Maumee. This unlettered savage com- 
bined in his make-up the cunning, far-reaching 
diplomacy of a Talleyrand, with the courage and 
skill in leadership of a Hannibal. His design 
was nothing less than the capture by stratagem 
and treachery of all the English posts from 
Niagara to Mackinac. The garrisons and the 
English settlers on the border were to be massa- 
cred, and the whole frontier made as desolate as 
the torch and scalping knife could make it. 
Pontiac had, by his eloquence and astute 


knowledge of Indian character, so worked upon 
the superstitions, prejudices and fears of the In- 
dians as to bring most of the tribes heartily into 
his deep-laid plot. He had picked his warriors 
and planned all the. details. When the blow 
came, which was arranged to be made simulta- 
neously along the border, nine posts, including 
Mackinac, fell. Detroit escaped only by a hair’s 
breadth. An Indian woman betrayed the dan- 
ger to the commandant, and he had the wisdom 
to profit by the warning in time. The crack of 
doom or the flash of a meteor could not have 
come more sudden or unexpected; nor could the 
dread thunders of an earthquake have caused 
greater consternation among the frontier people. 
Again the whole border was thrown into wild 
panic. The horrors of the French and Indian 
war, just closed, were held in vivid remembrance 
by the startled colonists. Men flew to arms, and 
women and children deserted their homes and 
hastened to the interior towns and settlements. 
Thousands of homes on the Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania border were abandoned, and hundreds of 
settlers were massacred and made captives. 
Pontiac’s rage knew no bounds when his own 
part of the programme failed, that of capturing 
Detroit. He at once laid siege to the fort, 
doubtless with the expectation of starving out the 
garrisons What is most remarkable in Indian 


-warfare, he held his warriors to the work, and 


kept up the siege with more or less vigor for. 
about ten months, when reinforcements arrived 
for the fort and drove him off. Disappointed and 
chagrined, he retired to the Ottawa village on the 
Maumee with his warriors, from which he soon 
heard of the total collapse of his audacious plans, 
under the telling blows of the border men and the 
English soldiers. 

While he was here, and a treaty, at Presque 
Isle (Erie), which he declined to take part in, was 
in progress (1764), or had been arranged, an 
incident occurred, illustrative of Pontiac’s hostile 
feeling toward the English. Bradstreet’s army 
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lay encamped on the field near Detroit at the 
time. Capt. Morris, with a few Iroquois and 
Canadian attendants had been detailed to go on 
any embassy to the country of the Illinois in 
1764. Ascending the Maumee in a Canoe, he 
soon approached the camp of Pontiac, who had 
aow virtually given up his great contest, and sul- 
lenly withdrawn to the banks of this river with 
his chosen warriors. While yet at some distance, 
Morris and his party were met by about two hun- 
dred Indians, who treated him with great violence 
and rudeness, while they offered a friendly wel- 
come to the Iroquois and Canadians. Attended 
by this clamorous escort, they all moved together 
toward the camp. At its outskirts stood Pontiac 
himself. He met the embassador with a scowl- 
ing brow, and refused to offer his hand. ‘The 
English are liars,’ was his first salutation. He 
then displayed a letter addressed to himself, and 
purporting to have been written by the king of 
France, containing as Morris declares, the gross- 
est calumnies which the most ingenious malice 
could devise, to incense the Indians against the 
English. The old falsehood was not forgotten. 
‘©Your French father,’’ said the writer, ‘‘ is 
neither dead nor asleep; he is already on his way, 
with sixty great ships, to revenge himself on the 
English, and drive them out of America.’’ The 
letter was written by a French officer, or, more 
probably, a French fur trader, who, for his own 
profit, wished to inflame the passions of the In- 
dians, and thus bar the way against English com- 
petitors. Pontiac’s warriors plundered the whole 
party of everything except their arms, their 
clothing and their canoes, and then suffered them 
to depart. This war is known in history as 
‘*Pontiac’s Conspiracy,” and may properly be 
said to be the termination of the French and In- 
dianwar. In startling, tragic details, it surpassed 
the most ingeniously contrived, harrowing tales 
of fiction. 
Pontiac’s name stands among the first in the 
history of the Indian race in genius and leader- 
ship. His proud spirit would not become fully 
reconciled to English rule. With a few followers 
he finally left the Maumee and went to the IIli- 
nois Country where, in the year 1769, he was 
assassinated by a drunken Indian of the Kaskas- 
kia tribe. A French officer at Fort St. Louis, 
who had known the great chief, sent across the 
Mississippi for the body, which was buried where 
the great city of St. Louis now stands. ‘‘ Neither 
mound nor tablet,” says Parkman, ‘‘marks the 
burial place of Pontiac. Fora mausoleum, a city 
has risen above the forest hero, and the race 
whom he hated with such burning rancor tram- 


ple with unceasing footsteps over his forgotten 
grave.’ 

We have felt it due to the story of the Mau- 
mee Country to say this much of the part Pontiac 
and his followers took in this savage drama of 
the border, as this was his home at that time. 
Misguided savage that he was, Pontiac, though 
not an actor here, may safely be ranked, in his- 
tory, the equal of any of the great chiefs, white 
or red, whose genius in war made the Maumee 
historic. 

The peace treaty following this uprising—the 
closing chapter of the French and Indian war— 
was held at Presque Isle (Erie), in August of 
1764, and was followed by the repair and garri- 
soning of all the posts. Gradually confidence 
became restored in the stability of the peace, and 
at once, with redoubled energy, the settlers began 
the work of rebuilding their blasted homes on the 
frontier. New life and enterprise, long restrained, 
was noticeable everywhere. Shrewd agents and 
surveyors were busy hunting out the best lands. 
Adventurous explorers, like Boone, McBride, 
Findlay and others, had penetrated to the wilds 
of Kentucky. In Western Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania the settlers, no longer menaced by the 
French, had advanced beyond the mountains, 
and the smoke of their cabins was seen far out 
on the waters of the Ohio. In the meantime, 
while this great advance was being made south- 
east of the Ohio, the country northwest of it, and 
about the Great Lakes, the late domain occupied 
by the French and Indians, showed but little 
gain. A few English traders and their employes 
were gathered about the posts to profit by the 
fur trade; that told it all. 

The exact situation in the Maumee Country 
and at Detroit at that time, 1765, is given in the 
journal notes of the English Sub-Commissioner, 
George Croghan, who made an official trip to the 
West that year, down the Ohio from Fort Pitt 
to the mouth of the Wabash, thence up that river 
and by the usual route to Detroit, stopping at 
Post Miami, now Fort Wayne, to visit a band of 
the Miami tribe there, which he speaks of as the 
Twightwees, a name they sometimes went by. On 
August 1, he says: ‘‘ Within a mile of the Twight- 
wee Village, I was met by the Chiefs of that na- 
tion (Miamis), who received us very kindly. The 
most part of these Indians knew me, and con- 
ducted me to their village, where they immedi- 
ately hoisted an English flag that I had formerly 
given them at Fort Pitt. The next day they 
held a council, after which they gave me up the 
English prisoners they had, then made several 
speeches, in all of which they expressed the great 
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pleasure it gave them, to see the unhappy differ- 
ences which embroiled the several nations in a 
war with their brethren (the English) were now 
so near a happy conclusion, and that peace was 
established in their country. The Twightwee 
Village is situated on both sides of a river, called 
St. Joseph. This river, where it falls into the 
Miami (Maumee) river, about a quarter of a mile 
from this place, is one hundred yards wide, on 
the east side of which stands a stockade fort, 
somewhat ruinous. The Indian village consists 
of about forty or fifty cabins, besides nine or ten 
French houses—a runaway colony from Detroit. 
During the late Indian war, they were concerned 
in it, and being afraid of punishment, came to 
this post, where ever since they have spirited up 
the Indians against the English. All the French 
residing here are a lazy, indolent people, fond of 
breeding mischief, and spiriting up the Indians 
against the English, and should by. no means be 
suffered to remain here. The country is pleas- 
ant, the soil rich and well watered. After sev- 
eral conferences with the Indians, and their 
delivering me up all the English prisoners they 
had, on the 6th of August, we set out for Detroit, 
down the Miami (Maumee) river in a canoe. 
This river heads about ten miles from hence. 
The river is not navigable till you come to the 
place where the St. Joseph joins it, and makesa 
considerably large stream. Nevertheless we 
found a great deal of difficulty in getting our 
‘canoes over shoals, as the water at this season 
was very low. The banks of the river are high, 
and the country overgrown with lofty timber of 
various kinds; and the land is level and the woods 
clear. About nine miles from the Miamis of 
Twightwee, we came to where the large river, 
that heads in a large lick, falls into the Miami 
river. This they call the forks. The Ottawas 
claim this country, and hunt here, where game is 
very plenty. From hence we proceeded to the 
Ottawa Village [Providence, Lucas County. ] 
This nation formerly lived at Detroit, but is now 
settled here, on account of the richness of the 
country, where game is always found to be in 
plenty. Here we were obliged to get out of our 
canoes and drag them eighteen miles, on account 
of the rifts which interrupted the navigation. At 
the end of these rifts, we came to a village of the 
Wyandots, who received us very kindly, and 
thence we proceeded to the mouth of this river, 
where it falls into Lake Erie. From the Miamis 
to the lake it is computed one hundred and 
eighty miles, and from the entrance of the 
river into the lake, to Detroit, is sixty miles— 
that is forty-two miles up the lake, and eight- 


een miles up the Detroit river to the garrison of 
that name. 

‘©On the 17th, in the morning, we arrived at 
the fort, which is a large stockade, inclosing 
about eighty houses. It stands on the west side 
of the river, on a high bank, commands a very 
pleasant prospect for nine miles above and nine 
miles below the fort. The country is thickly 
settled with French. Their plantations are gener- 
ally laid out about three or four acres in breadth 
on the river, and eighty acres indepth. The soil 
is good, producing plenty of grain. All the 
people here are génerally poor wretches, and con- 
sist of three or four hundred French families, a 
lazy, idle people, depending chiefly on the sav- 
ages for subsistence. Though the land, with 
little labor, produces plenty of grain, they 
scarcely raise as much as willsupply their wants, 
in imitation of the Indians, whose manners and 
customs they have entirely adopted, and cannot 
subsist without them.” 

‘* Before the late war, there were three Indian 
nations at this place: The Pottawatamies, whose 
village was on the west side of the river, about 
one mile below the fort; the Ottawas, on the east 
side, about three miles above the fort; the Wyan- 
dots, whose village lays on the east side, about 
two miles below the fort. The former two na- 
tions have removed to a considerable distance, 
and the latter still remain where they were, and 
are remarkable for their good sense and _ hospi- 
tality.”’’ This extract taken from Butler’s History 
of Kentucky, doubtless gives the earliest con- 
temporaneous account of the Maumee Country in 
English print; at least it affords data from which 
to make more definite investigation. The writer, 
though slightly in errorinthe matter of distances, 
gives a good general description of the Maumee 
and of Detroit, as he saw it at that time. He 
tells who our predecessors in occupation were 
then, 1765, and aids somewhat in fixing the dates 
of their coming. He locates the chief seat of the 
Ottawas at the head of the Maumee Rapids, 
where it’was yet, in part, when the settlement of 
Wood county began, fifty years later; also that 
there was a Wyandot village at the lower end of 
the Rapids, probably at old Fort Miami. The 
Wyandots, however, as noted in Chapter II, 
never became other than temporary residents 
here. 

The English of Detroit, as well as the other 
posts, found, like the French had, that it was 
greatly to their interest to maintain peace 
among the tribes. War was troublesome, danger- 
ous and expensive; besides it interfered greatly 
with the profits of the fur traders, which were 
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very heavy. Peace seemed desirable to all in- 
terests on the frontier. 

Vain hope! War came. It was.scarcely ten 
years from the close of the Indian war when mut- 
terings of discontent came from the far East. 
England’s Colonies grew tired of the burdensome 
exactions of the parental government, and re- 
belled. Soon the rattle of musketry from Con- 
cord and Lexington told that the tide of battle 
was up, 1775. Thosesame brave Colonists, who 
learned the trade of soldiers, fighting French and 
Indians, now had to turn their guns against the 
Mother Country. And, shame to her great name, 
England followed the infamous practice she had 
but so recently condemned in the French, and 
employed the savages to aid her in attempting to 
subjugate her former subjects. They helped her, 
especially her old friends, the Iroquois, but she 
failed ingloriously. In 1783, England surren- 
dered up all her possessions south of Canada to 
her late Colonists, who had established a new 
government, styled, ‘‘The United States of 
America.” The destiny of the Maumee Country 
is henceforth Jinked with the fortunes of the New 
Government. 

When England succeeded France in 1763, 
the British flag was hung out at Detroit; the 
French traders were ousted, and the Maumee 
coon and beaver skins were sold in the English 
language for English goods, instead of French. 
That was all the change the English made in 
behalf of the Maumee Country. Buta beginning 
had been made. France had marked out the 
way. She had demonstrated, too, that this coun- 
try was not without some commercial importance, 
both in its products and location. Indeed so 
valuable and desirable did it prove to England 
that she violated her treaty of 1783 and held 
possession of Detroit, and this part of the North- 
west Territory, until 1796, thirteen years after 
the treaty. This she did on a pretext that 
some Virginia debtors of England, or her sub- 
jects, had refused to pay their obligations. [Vir- 
ginia, and perhaps one or two other States, re- 
fused to abide by that part of the treaty relating 
to the payment of debts, because the British had, 
on their retirement, carried away a number of 
Negro slaves belonging to Americans. This, 
England made the pretext for holding Mackinaw, 
Detroit, ete. ] 

This is not the worst she did in the mean- 
time. She fostered and harbored agents and fur 
traders who, for their own selfish gain, cospnired 
with the savages, lately in the employ of the 
British army, to keep up a predatory warfare on 
American settlers, to drive them back and forever 


prevent them from coming north of the Ohio. In 
furtherance of this purpose, the English advanced 
their outposts in 1794 to the banks of the Mau- 
mee, where they constructed and garrisoned Fort 
Miami, on the ald site of the French stockade. 
The evil effect of this incendiary action of the 
British, on the Indians, cannot be measured. It 
encouraged them to continued hostility against 
the Americans, or ‘‘ thirteen fires,” as they called 
the Thirteen Colonies. Detroit, more than before, 
became headquarters for all the Northwestern 
tribes. Here they came to trade—to buy whisky, 
guns and blankets, and to nurse all their griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, against the whites, ever 
since England displaced the French; or, we might 
add, of nearly two hundred years against the 
white race. Now all these long slumbering ani- 
mosities burned anew, and, under the artful 
machinations of the English traders and agents, 
the Indians were made to believe that all their 
sorrows were caused by the people of the ‘‘ thir- 
teen fires,’ and revenge was called for. In this 
work of vengeance and repression they were 
taught to believe their ‘‘ Great Father,” the King 
of England, would help them. 

The pell-mell rush of settlers, across the 
mountains and down the Ohio, to the attractive 
soil of western Virginia and Kentucky, only added 
fuel to the burning jealousy of the savages, and 
confirmed and aided the mischievious stories of 
the traders. Here then began to assemble, in 
council, all the dissatisfied, hostile elements of 
the various tribes; even bands of the Six Nations 
from New York, under the lead of the Mohawk, 
Brant, came. They had sold out most of their 
lands there, and were now panting to take the 
warpath, or to again get a scarlet blanket each, 
for signing a new treaty, ceding something they 
probably never owned: This incongruous fusion 
embraced some of the most warlike tribes and 
greatest chiefs of that warlike period. They had 
laid aside for the while their petty tribal feuds, and 
made common cause against the ‘‘ thirteen fires.”’ 
There were the proud Miamis of the Wabash with 
their associates, the Piank-a-shaws, and Weeas, 
all great fighters, led by Little Turtle; the fierce, 
implacable Shawnees, the Gypsies of the wilder- 
ness, headed by their savage chief, Blue Jacket; 
Roundhead and King Crane, with the irrepressible 
Wyandots, whose warriors often died in battle, 
but never surrendered. From the far-off Missis- 
sippi came bands of Sauks and Winnebagoes; the 
stoical Delawares, with the migratory, treacher- 
ous Pottawatamies, and the Chippewas, the 
Menominees, and bands and fragments of other 
broken tribes, were there. The heartless rene- 
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gade, Simon Girty, with Capt. Pipe, 
helas, Top-in-e-Bay, De-un-quot, Wen-no- way, 
Moluntha, Not-e-no, Lolloway, Cik-a-tom-i-co, 
Stoneater, Turkey-foot, Oquenoxy, Charloe, 
Whiteyes, Pukeshaw, Wawatum, Myera, or Walk- 
in-the-Water, Standingstone, Bright Horn, Te- 
cumseh (then a young warrior), Ottokee, Black- 
hoof, Winnemac, and other chiefs of less prowess 
in battle, were leaders. They all had wrongs of 
long standing against the white race. The vials 
of their long-slumbering hatred—all their griev- 
ances against the intruding Europeans for gener- 
ations past—were now goading them into mad- 
ness. The Maumee Country, from the source of 
the river to Lake Erie, became the rendezvous 
and hotbed of secret plotters in hostile intrigue 
against the Americans. The dense forests and 
ague-breeding swamps afforded secure refuge 
from pursuit. From these shadowy wastes issued 
forth stealthy war parties, with murderous design, 


Buckonge- | 


to glut their fury on the defenseless border set- 
tlers, until the very name, Maumee, like the 
fabled Styx, was dreaded, even by the hardy 
frontiersmen. No such combination of savage 
elements for a desperate purpose, led by experi- 
enced, sagacious chiefs, had ever before con- 
fronted the white men in America. 


Men high in authority in the New Government 
believed that British officials were covertly con- 
niving at and approving this action of the tribes, 
in the hope that opportunity would offer to 
reclaim to England a large slice of the lost terri- 
tory. Many circumstances justified this belief. 
Whatever England’s motive was, her action was 
very unjust, and fettered the progress of the 
Maumee Country bythe continued hostility of the 
Indian tribes, and no language is strong enough 
to condemn the infamous course pursued by her 
agents and traders. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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Ss 


GOvERNMENT PLANTS ITS FIRST SETTLEMENT IN THE NorTHWEST TERRITORY AT MArI- 
ETTA, 1788—Rapip INFLUX oF SETTLERS—INDIANS STILL OnyjEct—FourtTH TREATY, Fr. 


Harmar, 1789—Massacrze at Bic Borrom, 1791—DEFEAT oF GEN. 


HarMAR—GEN. ST. 


CLAIR LEADS A NEW ARMY TOWARD THE MAUMEE, AND IS ROUTED WITH GREAT Loss— 


Gen. ANTHONY WAYNE DEFEATS THE TRIBES ON THE MAUMEE, 


VILLE, 1795. 


HESE were some of the vexatious prob- 
lems that confronted the New Govern- 
ment at the very outset. In the mean- 
time persevering efforts had been going on 
to clear up the claims of some of the tribes. 
- The first and most greedy of the claimants 
were the Iroquois. They had, as previously 
mentioned, been practically at one time masters 
of the country to Lake Michigan on the west, 
and south into Tennessee. In fact they went on 
war expeditions wherever they could hear of any 
tribe to fight with, and nearly all the tribes in 


the territory mentioned held title at one time or 


another by Iroquois sufferance. They had lat- 
terly, however, probably under old treaties with 


1794—Treaty oF GREEN- 


the. French, confined themselves mostly to New 
York, Pennsylvania and that part of Ohio south 
of Lake Erie, but east of the Cuyahoga (Cleve- 
land). Hardly a treaty was made, or sale of 
land, but they were on hand to claim some 
spoils. Hardly a battle was fought but some of 
their tribes were represented among the hostiles. 
They were not, however, in high favor with the 
Americans because of their joining the British in 
the Revolution, and under Brant, Cornplanter 
and Butler (not Richard) committing some hor- 
rible atrocities in the Mohawk and Cherry Valleys. 
The Americans finally got after them before the 
war closed, and inflicted savage punishment, 
devastating their villages and decimating their 
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tribes fearfully. So enraged were the New York 
people at the close of the Revolution that they 
proposed driving them out, and did ‘drive off the 
Mohawks to Canada; but Gen. Washington and 
others urged more liberal treatment. At the 
final wind up of the Indian wars the Senecas, 
and some other bands of the Six Nations, were 
allotted lands on the Sandusky river, not far 
from where Tiffin is. Others remained in New 
York and in Canada, and some went west. 

First Treaty.—At a treaty at Fort Stanwix 
(now Rome, N. Y.), October, 1784, the Six 
Nations (Iroquois) ceded to the Americans all 
their claims to land west of Pennsylvania. This 
was the first Indian treaty made by the United 
States. It would seem to have disposed of 
the claims of the Iroquois to lands in the West; 
but not so. There is scarcely a subsequent bat- 
tle, or treaty, that has not had representatives of 
some tribe of the Six Nations in it. 

The United States thus early adopted the just 
policy of procuring the Indian title to land before 
offering it for sale, or encouraging settlers to go 
upon it. This, notwithstanding they had already 
acquired the title of both England and France. 
Two of the chief causes of all the trouble the 
government has had with the Indians are, first, 
the lawless intrusion of some of the border set- 
tlers on lands claimed by the Indians before the 
government authorized settlement there. Sec- 
ond, the nomadic tenure of some of the tribes 
and the consequent indefiniteness of boundaries; 
notably the Shawnees, which made it difficult to 
fix their claims to any certain territory, for they 
were in one location one year and somewhere 
else the next. Again, if a tribe were fixed on a 
location by treaty, it would sometimes occur that 
-another tribe would find, at a later day, that they 
had prior squatter rights on the lands. This was 
the case, for instance, with the Delawares and 
Wyandots against the Shawnees. The latter 
claimed title to lands previously ceded to the 
government by the former tribes. When we add 
to this the mischief-making efforts of renegade 
white men, living among the tribes, and the evil 
influence of English traders and agents, whose 
selfish interests it was to keep back settlements, 
we can readily see why the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia border, and the territory now embraced in 
Ohio, was a bloody battle ground for years, in 
spite of the humane efforts of Washington and 
other leading men in the government. 

Second Treaty.— Below Pittsburg, on the 
Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Beaver, was Ft. 
McIntosh; there, in1785, the United States made 
its second treaty, and for the same land it had 


just got by treaty from the Iroquois. There the 
Delawares, Chippéwas, Ottawas and Wyandots, 
ceded their claims to all lands east and south of 
the Cuyahoga river, defined in the treaty line as 
beginning at the mouth of said river (now Cleve- 
land), up said river (south) to the Portage path, 
across on said path to the head waters of the 
Muskingum to Ft. Laurens (now Bolivar, Tus- 
carawas county), thence west to Loramie’s ford 
(Shelby county), on the Miami; thence, by the 
Portage path, to the head waters of the Maumee 
(St. Mary's branch), and down the Maumee to 
Lake Erie, and along its south shore, back to the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga. All north and west of 
this line should belong to the Indians, except 
some reservations made by the government. All 
east and south of that line, about two-thirds of 
the present State of Ohio, the government was 
to have peaceable possession of. It will be no- 
ticed that no treaty mention is made, thus far, 
with the quarrelsome Shawnees. They held 
squatter rights on a fine location along the Scioto, 
about old Chilicothe, and north to Mad river, 
which the Delaware and Wyandots refused to 
recognize, and claimed the right to sell the land, 
and did cede it to the United States. Here was an 
opening for trouble. 

Third Treaty.—The government met the 
Shawnees, in treaty, at Ft. Finney, at the mouth 
of the Miami, January, 1786, and besides money 
and presents given, they were allotted, and agreed 
to accept, land at the head of the Mad river 
(Little Miami), and north, between the Dela- 
wares and Miamis, central in what is now Au- 
glaize county. This was the third Indian treaty 
the United States had made in as many years: 
First, with the Iroquois at Ft. Stanwix for their 
claim on lands north of the Ohio, 1784; second, 
the treaty with the western tribes at Ft. McIn- 
tosh, 1785; and third, at Ft. Finney, with the 
Shawnees, in 1786. It is well to be thus partic- 
ular, respecting these treaties, for two reasons: 
It is of interest to the owners and occupants of 
the soil to-day, and in all subsequent years, to 
know just how the title to our homes was ac- 
quired. We hold our title deeds from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the head officer of our 
government, and seldom stop to inquire how the 
government acquired the title. Again it is a sat- 
isfaction to know that, instead of resorting to 
force to expel the Indians, pacific measures were 
invariably taken by the government and treaties 


. held, from time to time, with these native claim- 


ants, to secure title to land, for which the gov- 
ernment had already waged an eight-years’ war 
with another claimant. It should also be noted 
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that the Indians always received a consideration 
for their lands from the United States. 

We may, as a Christian people, feel a prick- 
ling conscience, at times, when we glance over 
those old land patents, bearing the President’s 
name and the great seal of the United States, 
and reflect that the title was, really, only made 
clear and perfect when the native chieftians, and 
their warriors, borne down amid the roar of can- 
non and clash of arms, were forced to throw down 
their bloody hatchets and put their mark on the 
treaty deed. That was the court of last resort. 
It was the decree of—well, call it Fate. There 
was no appeal. Still it is well for us to know 
and feel that humane endeavor was exhausted in 
trying to do what at last was wrought by force. 
This is not offered as a justification of all that has 
been done, but mentioned rather in mitigation of 
some of the things that were done. 

After this treaty with the Shawnees, in Jan- 
uary, the government, with the understanding 
that a peaceful conclusion with the Indian claim- 
ants had been reached, began active work to 
plant settlements north of the Ohio. Hitherto 
it had not only discouraged, but had forbidden, 
settlers from locating there, and those who had 
done so did it at their own peril, and usually paid 
the penalty with their lives, unless lucky enough 
to get out in time. 

Here we will leave our old guardians, France 
and England, for a time, as well as the savage 
tribes who hold the Maumee Country, and turn 
to the New Government, just starting into life. 
With it is involved the future of this wilderness. 
From its new energies, new agencies of growth, 
progress and strength, must come deliverance. 
There are many critical stages to pass; many ob- 
‘structions to be cleared away; lomg marches 
made; battles fought; treaties negotiated; and the 
patience and wisdom of statesmanship exhausted 
before the hardy band of pioneers who came 
later with axe, plow and spade, to reclaim and 
subdue this waste place, could begin with a clear 
title deed and an assurance of protection to life 
and property. It is not designed to give here a 
history of Ohio, or of the Northwest, but only 
to present, in chronological order, an account of 
such events as have affected the history of Wood 
county. An inspiration of pride swells in every 
American bosom when contemplating the hercu- 
lean work of those sturdy; devoted patriots and 
statesmen, who stood at the front, in the long 
struggle for a new nation. Now that it was born 
and christened, they were, for a time, to take 
charge of its destiny. Out of chaos and con- 
fusion they brought order and system. Out of 


thirteen colonies, with diverse claims and inter- 
ests, they established the Union, and that Greater 
Charter, the Constitution. Out of poverty and 
distress they brought prosperity and contentment. 
Out of the wilderness they carved and founded 
great States, where communities and cities 
sprung upasif by magic. When England gave 
up the contest, she simply made a quit-claim 
deed; that is, the new nation took possession, 
subject to all claims and encumbrances. 

Included in the treaty, and which more di- 
rectly concerns this story, was the vast stretch of 
country from the Ohio to the Canada border, on 
the north, and from Pennsylvania west to the 
Mississippi, since cut up into the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and that 
part of Minnesota east of the Mississippi. When 
the United States took possession, this was a 
nameless waste, the greater part under the gen- 
eral term, Province of Quebec, and the smaller 
part of it, Louisiana, and occupied by about 
twenty-two tribes and clans of Indians, and a 
sparse population of whites about the military 
posts, mostly French. Besides being poor, the 
government was heavily in debt, and had in ad- 
dition many soldiers who had been promised 
bounty in land. This public territory, or domain, 
seemed to be about the only resource she had. 
It was known to be the finest body of land in the 
world; adapted to all the wants of man. Its 
vast inland fresh-water seas were the wonder of 
all travelers. Its great rivers and broad fertile 
valleys were unexcelled in any country, and its 
fame was known in all the great centers of 
Europe. That it could readily be disposed of and 
would sustain a vast population there was not a 
doubt. It was in the light of all these facts that 
Congress set to work to clear up the title and 
open the land to settlement. First to be dealt 
with was four members of the Confederate sister- 
hood: Virginia, Massachusetts, New York and 
Connecticut. Each claimed a slice of the New 
Territory. All claimed under their original Colo- 
nial charters from the King of England, and Vir- 
ginia made the additional claim of conquest, 
and New York of purchase from the Iroquois. 

No reader of history but has admired the feats 
of the redoubtable Virginian, Col. George Rogers 
Clark, who, during the Revolutionary war, when 
he saw that Congress was neglecting the Illinois 
Country, next the Mississippi, sallied forth from 
Kentucky with a small force and captured the 
British garrisons at Kaskaskia, Cahokia and Vin- 
cennes, freed the country from British rule, drove 
away Lieut. Henry Hamiiton, and held it in spite of 
all efforts of the enemy to drive him off. Kentucky 
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was at that time a part of Virginia, and the latter 
State at her own expense equipped Clark for the 
expedition. But for the enterprise and success 
of that gallant officer Illinois and Indiana might, 
to-day, belong to Canada, possibly all the coun- 
try north of the Ohio. 

Virginia compromised her claim by taking 
3,800,000 acres of land bordering the Ohio on 
the north, between the Scioto and Miami, known 
since as the Virginia Military Tract. New York 
and Massachusetts conflicted somewhat with 
each other in jurisdiction, and finally relinquished 
their claims. Connecticut was more stubborn and 
reluctant. She claimed a belt of land clear to 
the Pacific, but finally, after much vexatious de- 
lay, compromised, in 1786, by taking a strip of 
land about fifty miles average width, on the 
south side of Lake Erie, and extending west 


from Pennsylvania, 120 miles, containing 3,700,-. 


ooo acres, known, sometimes, as ‘*‘ New Con- 
necticut, or ‘‘ Connecticut Reserve,’’ but usually 
as the ‘‘ Western Reserve.’’ Five hundred thous- 
and acres of this land at the west end, now com- 
prising Huron and Erie counties, known as the 
‘Fire Lands,” were given by Connecticut to 
those of her citizens, whose property, at New 
London, Stonington and other coast towns, was 
destroyed by fire in the Revolutionary war. This 
peaceable settlement of those claims required 
patient and careful statesmanship. The -Union 
of the States had not yet been perfected, and the 
least bit of friction might have done great mis- 
chief at such a critical time. All breathed easier 
when it was finally consumated. 

This brings us to the most interesting period 
in the early history of our country—the laying of 
the foundations of five of the great States in the 
Union, The fate of the Maumee Country is so di- 
rectly linked and connected with the history of that 
period, and the country was itself the arena of so 
many historic events, that a brief outline of the 
story, though national in its scope, will not only 
be of interest, but necessary to the ground-work 
of our local history. 

Among the most urgent agencies in hastening 
the efforts of the government to piant settle- 
ments north of the Ohio, were the bounty claims 
for land, of the Revolutionary soldiers. Many 
of these men had served eight years for but little 
pay, and that in depreciated currency. The 
promise to them of land‘in the different grades of 
the service was as follows: Major-general, 1,100 
acres; brigadier-general, 850 acres; colonel, 550 
acres; Major, 400 acres; captain, 300 acres; lieu- 
tenant, 200 acres; ensign, 150 acres; non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, 100 acres each. 


The survey of this vast public domain, and 
the manner in which it should be done, had al- 
ready been arranged for by Congress, and the 
surveyors began work in July, 1786, following 
the treaty with the Shawnees in January of the 
same year. The first stake was driven on the 
north bank of the Ohio, at the Pennsylvania line. 
The surveys were under the direction of Capt. 
Thomas Hutchins, United States Geographer. 
This was the beginning of a work so important 
then, and to all future generations, that a sketch 
of it in this volume, based on official authority, 
is given a separate chapter. 

The best statesmen in the land had, mean- 
time, been laboring to perfect a plan of provis- 
ional civil government for the new territory, which 
resulted in the enactment by Congress, July 13, 
of the celebrated Ordinance of 1787, the Magna 
Charta of the Northwest—a document more 
talked about, and which has received more 
encomiums from statesmen, past and present, 
at home and abroad, than any other, the Con- 
stitution only excepted. It is the fundamental 
law of five great States. Salmon P. Chase said 
of it: ‘*Never probably in the history of the 
world did a measure of legislation so accurately 
fulfill, yet so mightily exceed, the anticipations of 
legislators. When the settlers went into the 
wilderness they found the law already there. It 
was impressed upon the soil itself, while it yet 
bore. up nothing but the forest.~ * -* “co TDhis 
remarkable document,”’ he says again, ‘‘ was the 
last gift of the old Confederation to the country, 
and was a fit consummation of their glorious 
labors.” At the time of its promulgation the 
Federal constitution was under discussion in the 
convention, and in a. few months—upon the 
organization of the new national government— 
that Congress was dissolved never again to re- 
assemble. Its essential propositions were: (1) 
Freedom of conscience and right of worship. 
(2) Free people and no slavery. (3) Free schools 
and encouragement of education and religion. 
(4) Inviolability of private contracts and the 
greatest personal liberty. What a debt of grati- 
tude later generations have acknowledged to the 
wise statesmen of that day for the single pro- 
vision in the Ordinance of 1785, of a section of 
lund, in each township, for school purposes. 
That alone immortalized their legislation. That 
Ordinance organized the whole domain north of 
the Ohio into a single division, called the Terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio, but which will be 
referred to for greater convenience in the suc- 
ceeding pages as the Northwest Territory. A 
governor, secretary and three judges constituted. 
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the corps of officials, who were to go on the 
ground and put the Ordinance into operation. 
All that seemed necessary now to make a great 
State was people. These were soon forthcoming. 
On the 7th of April, 1788, Gen. Rufus Putnam, 
superintendent of the Ohio Company, with a 
party of forty-seven New England colonists, 
crossed the Alleghany mountains, and by boat 
passed down the Ohio, landing at a point where 
the Muskingum unites with it, and there planted 
the first settlement, which they named Marietta. 
In June another installment of New England pio- 
neers arrived, and afterward they came faster 
than shelter could be provided for them. By 
the 15th of July the government officials had 
arrived: Arthur St. Clair, governor; Winthrop 
Sargent, secretary; John Cleves Symmes, James 
M. Varnum and Samuel H. Parsons, judges. 
These officials, appointed by Congress and the 
Ordinance of 1787, werethe Government. Aday 
was appointed for a public meeting; addresses 
were made; the commissions of the new officials 
were read; the governor duly inaugurated; three 
rousing cheers given, and the people dispersed in 
a happy mood. In this summary way the North- 
west Territory was organized, Marietta was its 
temporary capital, and the wheels of government 
were in motion; the proceedings had occupied 
no more time in those wild woods than the open- 
ing of a country school lyceum by the reading of 
its constitution and by-laws. 

That was a unique sort of government those 
first settlers had. The governor was the execu- 
tive branch; the three judges the judicial, and 
the governor and judges together, the legislative. 
They adopted from the statutes of the different 
States, subject to the approval of Congress, such 
laws as were deemed necessary to their condi- 
tion. These were mostly derived from Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Massachusetts. This gov- 
ernment, in the scope of its legislative authority, 
greatly resembled the; municipal corporations of 
to-day. The judiciary had more _ extended 
powers—original, appellate and final—but as 
they confined themselves closely to the well- 
established precedents of the older States, the pio- 
neers, too busy to indulge in law, the luxury of 
more wealthy societies, had little cause of com- 
plaint in that direction. 

Gov. St. Clair issued a proclamation establish- 
ing and defining the limits of Washington county, 
the first county of the Northwest Territory, 
-and the oldest, of course, in Ohio. In extent of 
territory that county was a vast one. It took in 
all eastern Ohio, from the point where the 
boundary line of Pennsylvania crosses the Ohio 


— 


river, west by south, following the river, to the 
mouth of the Scioto, thence thirty miles north of 
Columbus, then east to a point on the Tuscara- 
was river, then north to Lake Erie, where Cleve- 
land now is. If aman living on the shore of 
Lake Erie had wished to have a deed recorded, 
or procure a marriage license, he would have to 
go to Marietta, the county seat, on the Ohio. 
There were no mail routes to send letters by, nor 
roads either, for that matter. But it was una- 
voidable, for people were scarce and territory 
abundant. In the fall of the same year (1788), a 
settlement was started near where Cincinnati now 
is, in what is known as the Symmes Purchase. 
Judge Symmes and his chief associates in the 
colony enterprise, were Jerseymen, and this set- 
tlement was composed largely of people from 
New Jersey, mingled with others from various 
parts. As the settlements grew and prospered, 
others took courage to make a beginning. In the 
winter of 1790-91 Gen. Nathaniel Massie located 
a colony of Virginians on the river, above Symmes 
Colony, at Manchester (now Adams county), 
which was in the tract reserved and known as 
the Virginia Military Tract. Great inducements 
were offered by Massie, and this settlement soon 
had a permanent foothold. 

There were now three centers of settlement 
on the Ohio river, besides the ‘‘Seven Range” 
settlement, next to Pennsylvania, and a pretty 
fair start had been made for future growth. In 
these three, or we may say four central settle- 
ments, were four almost distinct types of civiliza- 
tion which then began to exert their influence on 
the future of the land occupied. Most prominent 
were the two leading colonies, one from Virginia, 
the other from Massachusetts; the first, descend- 
ants of the proud Cavaliers, and their aristocratic 
associates back to Sir Walter Raleigh; the other 
the descendants of the Puritans, whose faith, 
devotion and religious zeal had made them, for 
freedom’s sake, content to live on the bleak, 
rocky shores of New England. To-day we find, 
in a degree, the impress and characteristics of 
those early settlers in the Scioto valley, about 
Chillicothe; in the valley of the Muskingum 
around Zanesville, between the two Miamis, north 
to Hamilton, Dayton and Troy, and in the cos- 
mopolitan, but energetic, inhabitants of the 
seven ranges. And if we anticipate dates a little, 
and go over to the south shore of Lake Erie, 
where the Connecticut Reserve is dotted over 
with towns and settlements, churches and schools 
of the enterprising thrifty New Englanders, we 
shall find the characteristics of their late homes 
still more strongly impressed there. 
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We have passed now, in chronological order, 
to the third year, 1791, in the life of the new 
Territorial Government; its settlements have 
expanded; the original one, at Marietta, had 
multiplied into eight minor cummunities. 

But while this extension north of the Ohio 
was going on gradually, portentous clouds had 
been gathering. The powerful tribes of Indians 
to the northwest, whose fine hunting grounds the 
whites were approaching, had been showing much 
uneasiness. They hovered about the settlements, 
and regarded the whites with restless, jealous 
looks and menacing gestures. 
too threatening to longer admit of doubt. They 
claimed they had been cheated in the purchase; 
that some tribe, or tribes, got better bargains 
than others; they wanted a new treaty; they 
wanted to sell over again. 

Fourth Treaty.—To meet this disaffection a 
meeting of the tribes was called, at Ft. Harmar, 
opposite Marietta, January 9, 1789, and, as 
usual, the Iroquois were on hand to sell again; 
also the Delawares, Chippewas, Ottawas, Wyan- 
dots, Sauks and Pottawatamies were there, 
though it is noticeable that the Shawanees were 
not present. A new peace talk was had, pres- 
ents made, and the former treaty at Ft. McIntosh 
confirmed with the assent of all present. This 
was the fourth Indian treaty the United States 
had made. It was hoped this would end the 
dissatisfaction, but it did not. There were 
some implacable chiefs, with bad advisers, who 
claimed the treaty had been made without 
anthority, and further that the whites had no 
right north of the Ohio. With all this effort of 
the government to pacify the savages, it was still 
evident that there was trouble coming. Those 
Indians who came about the settlements were 
sullen and uncommunicative, and their actions 
were so significant that the old border men knew 
what it meant, and took the precaution to put 
the forts and block-houses in a state of security 
from surprise. 
one winter night, in 1791, when fourteen settlers 
were found, inhumanly butchered, at a place 
called Big Bottom, on the Muskingum. One of 
the murderers was a Mohawk warrior, so it was 
known that the Iroquois were mixed in the 
massacre. 

The whites then saw they were in for a war, 
and hurried to their forts for safety. Gen. 
Harmar, who had conducted the last treaty, took 
his regulars and such volunteer troops as were at 
hand, and marched to the head of the Maumee, 
where the Miami villages were. Here he was 
outgeneraled and defeated; showing that he had 


The aspect was. 


This state of suspense was ended. 


become too old to successfully make either peace 
or war. This victory gave the Indians great 
encouragement, and there was, of course, no use 
trying to treat with them. Gov. St. Clair now 
took the field and, as soon as he had an army 
organized, led his column in the direction of the 
Maumee Country, whither the Indians were re- 
treating in force. Much hope was centered in 
that army. The whole frontier—the nation— 
was looking for St. Clair to strike a blow that 
would humble the savages. But it was not to be 
so. Soon the messengers from the wilderness, 
northward, brought the startling news of an over- 
whelming, appalling disaster to St. Clair’s army. 
One morning at daylight, near the line of Darke 
and Mercer counties, at what has since been Ft. 
Recovery, the Indians, under the lead of Blue 
Jacket and Little Turtle, made a savage attack, 
in which they cut the American army to pieces, 
inflicting a loss of six hundred men, and taking 
all its baggage and cannon. The wounded and 
prisoners were treated with unexampled barbarity. 
Even the mouths of the dead were filled with 
earth, as if in derision of the whites’ desire for 
more land. 

The Indians were now ‘‘insolent withtriumph,’”’ 
and demanded that the whites must go south of 
the Ohio. All efforts to make peace on any 
other basis failed. All immigration had ceased 
north of the Ohio, in fact on either side, and the 
settlers were cooped up in forts and block-houses. 
Many felt doubts as to what the final result 
would be. Even the government authorities 
seemed, for the moment, paralyzed. The settlers 
were clamorous for vigorous measures and a war 
of extermination. Four treaties had been made 
with the savages, and yet peace seemed further 
off than at any time since the New Government 
had come into power. Gen. Washington, who 
was now President, sent ah army associate of his, 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, the ‘‘Mad Anthony” of 
the Revolution, west to organize a new army. 
Wayne was a man of audacious courage, yet 
prudent and skillful in generalship. He was 
rough and sententious in speech, and, with his 
well-known reckless fighting record, was just 
such a man as would draw about him the best 
class of border fighters. 

When at last, in the spring of 1794, he turned 
the head of his column in the direction of the 
dreaded Maumee Country, the prayers of the 
Nation followed him. Night and day the sav- 
ages hung on his flanks, laid ambuscades and 
planned surprises for ‘‘Mad Anthony” and his 
gallant followers; but this time they were the only 
ones who met with surprises. At last, in the sul- 
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PLAN ILLUSTRATING THE BATTLES OF THE MAUMEE. 


This plan shows about 8 miles of the country along each side of the Maumee, including the towns of Perrys- 
burg, Maumee City and Waterville.—Howe's History of Ohio. 
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try days of August, the suspense was broken by 
the arrival of a messenger at Ft. Washington, on 
the Ohio, that Wayne had met and overwhelmed 
the combined tribes, in battle, on the banks of 
the Maumee, under the very guns of the British 
Fort Miami; and later, that he had destroyed 
every shanty, wigwam, cornfield, and_ truck 
patch, from the source of the Maumee to the 
lake, and built and garrisoned Forts Defiance 
and Wayne. A glad shout went up, and bene- 
dictions and thanks followed from the whole peo- 
ple. The border settlers were fairly mad with 
joy. ‘‘Mad Anthony” had overceme the ague, 
the swamps, the British and Indians. 
This battle, known in history, as ‘‘ Wayne's 
Battle,”’ or battle of the ‘‘ Fallen Timbers,”’ be- 
cause of the down timber from the effects of a re- 
cent tornado, began on the north side of the river, 
about three miles above Maumee, near a sharp 
hill, known as Presque Isle hill; and ended just 
below Maumee, at Ft. Miami. In the language 
of the missionary, J. B. Finley, this was ‘‘the 
last united effort of barbarism to check the swell- 
ing tide of civilization.’’ Like many other de- 
cisive battles, the importance of this one is not to 
be measured so much by the numbers killed as 
by the results, or the vital issues involved and de- 
cided. While the tribes lost heavily in this bat- 
tle, the Wyandot nation losing eleven chiefs, 
this was not its most decisive feature. Gen. 
Wayne, in his campaign and fight, had demon- 
strated to the tribes that a white chief had come 
among them whom they could not surprise or 
whip, and fully impressed the savages with the 
hollowness of the promises of the lying, hypocrit- 
ical British agents and traders, ‘‘ that their Great 
.Father, the King of England, would help the In- 
dians when the time of need came.” » The war- 
riors in their flight, to escape from Wayne’s vic- 
torious soldiers, had seen the King’s officers skulk 
into the fort like ground hogs, and close the gates 
against the Indians, while the Americans contin- 
ued the slaughter, even under the very muzzles 
of the British cannon. [This was a critical junc- 
ture. The relations of England and the United 
States had been on a strain for some time. Ft. 
Miami with its British garrison was on American 
soil, and while Gen. Wayne, at the time was act- 
ing under very guarded instructions from Presi- 
dent Washington, there was no doubt that had 
the English officers shown the least disposition to 
shelter or protect the savages on that day, that 
Wayne would have stormed the fort. He was 
an impetuous, fiery man in battle, and this the 
English knew, and doubtless the officers in com- 
mand, in the fort, had a wholesome respect for 


him. It was well it was so, for had the flame of 
war been started there, it might, at that time, 
have led to serious complications. No doubt 
President Washington had more anxiety on this 
point than he had as to the outcome of Wayne’s 
campaign against the Indians. ] 

Again Wayne had destroyed all their corn- 
fields and truck patches, and all manner of shel- 
ter for winter protection. The pinching hunger 
and cold could not be quieted with British prom- 
ises. All these things were arguments that ap- 
pealed stronger to the savages than the logic of 
words. It is recorded, too, that the superstitious 
Indians got an idea that Gen. Wayne was a great 
medicine man, as well as a warrior, and that 
through some charm, or conjury, he was endowed 
with supernatural power that made him invinci- 
ble in war. They thought the British were 
afraid of him, or they would have turned their 
cannon upon him when they saw his men destroy- 
ing the shanties and out-buildings about the fort. 
It had, too, in some way, become impressed upon 
them that Wayne loved to drink firewater, fight, 
kill and destroy, and that he was only held in 
check, from day to day, by the commands of his 
Great Father at Washington. All these stories 
were afloat years afterward; but this much is 
known certainly of Indian character, and it is 
true to a great extent among whites, too, that 
an Indian has great respect for a fellow who he 
knows.can whip him. 

Fifth Treaty.—In the summer of 1795 the 
Indians assembled at Ft. Greenville, in what is 
now Darke county, and after many talks and 
speeches, and where, in skillful diplomacy, Gen. 
Wayne found a pretty good match in some of the 
unlettered chieftains, a treaty, which is famous in 
history as the Greenville Treaty, was signed by 
twelve tribes, as follows: Delawares, Wyandots, 
Ottawas, Pottawatamies, Chippewas, Miamis, 
Piankashaws, Eel Rivers, Weeas, Kickapoos, 
Shawnees and Kaskaskias. The boundary lines, 
as defined by this treaty, are best illustrated, so 
far as Ohio is affected, by the accompanying 
map, but are nearly the same as those made at 
Ft. McIntosh, beginning at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga; thence up that river to the present 
north line of Tuscarawas county; thence west, 
by a little south, to the southwest corner of Mer- 
cer county, and thence south to the Ohio. All 
north and west of this line was given over to the 
savages, under certain conditions, except sixteen 
blocks, or reservations, and connecting roadways, 
reserved by the United States. Of these blocks 
six were on the Maumee river and its tributaries; 
one at Fort Wayne; one at Defiance; one on 
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the Auglaize; and one at the mouth of the Mau- 
mee river, each six miles square; one on the 
St. Mary’s, two miles square; and one at the 
Maumee Rapids, twelve miles square. 
were also reservations at Sandusky, Fremont, 
Detroit, Chicago, Mackinaw and other points. 
The one at the Rapids of the Maumee, of 
about 92,160 acres of land, was about half 
on the south, or Wood county, side of the 
river,and was the first land to which the gov- 
ernment acquired unencumbered title in what 
is now Wood county. Further, the Indians 
stipulated that in case they sold all, or any por- 
tion, of this land, they would sell to no one 
except the United States, and that no one should 


There | 


come among them to trade unless such person 
had a license from the United States. This 
clause shut out the mischievous English agents 
and traders. This treaty, the fifth one the United 
States had made for the same territory with the 
Indians, annulled any other treaty that conflicted 
with its stipulations. Thus virtually closed the 
Indian war, which had desolated the Pennsyl- 
yania and Virginia border, and, latterly, the land 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie, more or less, 
for over forty years, and in which more than five 
thousand whites had been murdered or taken 
captive. This does not include the loss in war, 
or the various military expeditions and skir- 
mishes. 


CHAPTER V: 


Tur GREENVILLE TREATY—OPENS THE FLOOD-GATES OF IMMIGRATION—BRITISH EVACUATE ALL 
Forts In THE Unirep STATES TERRITORY, INCLUDING Fr. Miami—WayNE CouNTY ORGAN- 
1zED, 1796, wirH Detroit as Country SzEaAtT—Woop A Part oF WAYNE——-OHIO ADMITTED 


AS A STATE, 1808. 


Y the Treaty of Fort Greenville, negotiated 

in 1795, about two-thirds of what is now 

Ohio was freed from the ownership of the 
Indians, and the remaining northwestern 
portion, as well as all the rest of the Northwest 
Territory, was consigned, indefinitely, to the rule 
of the savages. But if the outlook was gloomy for 
the Maumee Country, there was glad sunshine and 
joy alongthe Ohio. For four years immigration had 
been at astandstill, and painful anxiety had reigned 
in the little settlements, where the inhabitants were 
shut up in the block-houses, or ventured forth in 
peril of the tomahawk and knife. The report of 
Wayne’s treaty came like a streak of light ina 
cloudy sky to them—-a joyful messenger of glad 
tidings. Peace opened the gates of the forts and 
started the flow of immigration anew. Virginia 
again sent her best families into the rich lands 
between the Miami and the Scioto, and soon the 
settlements had advanced to Chillicothe, which 
now became the center of a large population, 
and later the temporary capital of the North- 
west. The Jerseymen of Symmes’ Purchase had 
advanced far up the valley of the beautiful Mi- 
ami. The New Englanders-were pushing their 


settlements up the Muskingum and spreading out 
all over the Ohio Purchase, while the Pennsyl- 
vanians were sending some strong settlements 
into the Seven Range Country, adjoining the 
Keystone State. This was not all. Far up 
north, on the shore of Lake Erie, next to Penn- 
sylvania, came another invasion of New England- 
ers, like the advance guard of a strong army 
corps. They were frorh Connecticut, looking up 
their fine possessions in the Western Reserve. 
They came across ‘‘ York State” to the lake at 
points since known as Buffalo, Erie, Black Rock, 
Lockport, etc., and came down the lake in boats. 
The first installment, under the direction of Gen. 
Moses Cleveland, landed at the mouth of Con- 
neaut creek, July 4, 1796, and began to lay the 
foundations of that grand civilization which has, 
in later years, distinguished the Western Reserve. 
In September and October the surveying corps 
had advanced to the Cuyahoga, the Indian bor- 
der line, and laid out the city of Cleveland; and 
from that time on the settlement was pushed with 
New England vigor and perseverance. 

In this samie year (1796), under the provisions 
of what is called the Jay Treaty, between the 
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United States and England, the latter surrendered 
up all the posts she had been unjustly holding 
in United States territory, and, among the rest, 
Detroit. Gen. Wayne was sent out to take pos- 
session and garrison the forts. There was quite 
a settlement at Detroit and vicinity, and at the 
mouth of the river, largely French, and so Gov. 
St. Clair proclaimed a new county and named it 
Wayne, in honor of the old hero, ‘‘Mad An- 
thony.” Wayne was the sixth county in the 
Northwest Territory, and the third in what is 
now Ohio. Hamilton county was second, formed 
January, 1790. If Washington and Hamilton 
were large, they were yet children in comparison 
with Wayne. Wayne took in all northwestern 
Ohio to Cleveland, and northwest to Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; thence on a line to Lake Michigan, taking in 
northern Indiana and a part of Illinois, including 
the site of Chicago; thence north along Lake Mich- 
igan, including all the land on the rivers flowing 
into the lake, which would include about half of 
Wisconsin; thence by a due north line to the 
Canadian boundary, following the same back by 
Lake Huron and Detroit river to Lake Erie, and 
so on to the place of beginning at Cleveland, 
including all the present State of Michigan. Of 
this vast territory Detroit was made the county 
seat. The land in the present bounds of Wood 
county was included in thatgreat county of Wayne. 

If some unfortunate white man had lived 
here then, his post office address would have been 
Detroit, Wayne county, Northwest Territory; 
or if he had been summoned to attend court at 
the county seat he would have possibly met at 
the court house in Detroit, some other juryman, 
from the head of Green bay ( Wisconsin now), 
who had been on the road ten days or two weeks 
getting there, and whose mileage bill would cover 
five or six hundred miles of travel. Wayne was 
a vast county, and in the improbable court inci- 
dent we have drawn, the school boy, or girl, will 
find a ready answer for the mental question which 
often occurs: ‘'Why was the country cut up into 
so many States and counties?’”’ Namely, for the 
convenience of the people in transacting their 
business affairs. This same rule follows us down 
to townships, school districts, and city wards. 

As the Maumee Country at the date of which 
we are speaking (1796) is in peaceable possession 
of the Indians, and there is nothing passing here 
to record in its history, now in its third stage, let 
us go back a little while to the Ohio river. We 


note a most extraordinary spectacle; the settle-. 


ment of a new domain; .the sudden transition 
from its wilderness state; and under the forms of 
popular government, by an enlightened people. 


Such energy, such zeal and peaceful rivalry 
had never before been seen. Cabins and new 
settlements on every side heralded the coming of 
civilization; and the valleys and hill-tops were 
noisy with the bustle and marvelous activity of 
the joyful pioneers. In the language of one en- 
thusiastic chronicler, people came across the Alle- 
ghanies like spray flung from the ocean. 

In the year 1798, Gov. St. Clair announced 
that the population of voters was over 5,000, 
and that under the Ordinance, the Territorial 
Government could pass to the second stage, that 
of choosing for itself a legislative body, and a 
delegate to Congress. This action was taken, 
and the first legislature of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory met in Cincinnati in 1799, and elected a 
delegate to Congress, and a number of new coun- 
ties were established. 

The following year, 1800, Congress cut the 
Northwest Territory north and south, about on 
the line of the Great Miami river, and named the 
west part Indiana Territory, with its capital at 
Vincennes. William H. Harrison was governor. 
At the same time Chillicothe was made the tem- 
porary capital of the east division. [The capital 
remained at Chillicothe until 1810, when it was 
changed to Zanesville until 1812, then back to 


. Chillicothe until 1816, when it was permanently 


located at Columbus.] Trumbull county was 
formed, including, in its bounds, all the Connecti- 
cut Reserve east of the Cuyahoga river, with 
county seat at Warren. This indicates that the 
settlements were also growing in that quarter. 
So great, indeed, had been the increase in the 
east division that Congress, believing the popula- 
tion sufficient to entitle the people of the east 
part to the honors of statehood, passed an En- 
abling Act, April, 1802, allowing the voters to 
choose delegates and form a constitution, all of 
which was completed on the 29th of November, 
same year, and the proposed new State named 
Ohio [There never was a Territory of that name. 
Until her admission as a State, or rather, at the 
time of her admission, Ohio was simply the east- 
ern division of the Northwest Territory], after - 
the great river which forms its southern border, 
with metes and bounds, substantially, as they are 
to-day, except the strip on the north taken later 
on from Michigan. This constitution, with the 
name of the State, boundary lines and other pro- 
ceedings of the convention, was submitted to Con- 
gress, and by that body approved, and on Febru- 
ary 19, 1803, an Act was passed admitting-Ohio 
to the sisterhood of States. [There has been con- 
siderable discussion as to when Ohio was admit- 
ted as a State; whether in 1802, or 1803. Inves- 
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tigation of the facts leaves little room for doubt 
on this point. The constitution was completed, 
and all the requirements of the Enabling Act 
complied with by the people, in November, 1802. 
Then Congress scrutinized this proceeding, accep- 
ted and approved it, and passed an Act in Feb- 
ruary, 1803, admitting Ohio into the Union, and 
on March 3, 1803, the Territorial officials stepped 
out and the State officials took charge. | ; 

This was a long and rapid stride forward in 
our history. In March, 1788, there was not a 
permanent settlement or town in Obio; just a 
wilderness terrorized over by savages. In 1803, 
fifteen years later, a State is carved out, with 
60,000 prosperous people, and a fully equipped 
government, with nine organized counties or 
subordinate governments. 

About the first thing the new State did, 
through its legislature, was to create seven new 
counties, March, 1803, as follows: Greene, 
Montgomery, Gallia, Butler, Warren, Geauga, 
and Scioto, and in April some others, including 
Franklin. These counties are named because 
two of them will be again alluded to presently. 
In the meantime the great changes going on had 
caused a sort of mishap to Wood county, or to 
the place where she now is. We remember that 
we were a short while ago nearly lost in the 
great county of Wayne, Northwest Territory, 
to which it had been attached in 1796. Our 
county seat was then at Detroit. Congress 
had since chopped us off, so to speak, and, 
like a chip from a great log, we were now 
lying over in the State of Ohio, and our late 
county seat, Detroit, was in Wayne county 
still, but in Indiana Territory. The Maumee 
Country had been divorced. We were in that 
fragment of Ohio that had been Wayne county, 
Northwest Territory; but now we were in a 
new State, without a seat of justice or coun- 
ty government, not even a county name.* It 
is true that the hordes of Indians and few white 
traders and half-breeds here had but little use 
for a county seat, but still it was the fashion to 
preserve the semblance of civil government, by 


attaching all territory to some organized county 


for such purposes. It had been the rule, too, on 
the Ohio, where the settlements began, to extend 
the limits of the new counties to the northern 
boundary of the Territory. So it happened, 
when Greene and Franklin counties were organ- 
ized on the northern borders of the settlements, 
they were extended north to the State line, pos- 


*A part of the Territory in the new State still retained the name; 
Wooster is the county Seat; Detroit. too, is the county seat of Wayne 
county, Mich, Both counties date their organization from 1798. 


poverty—the Indian in his worst estate. 


sibly to include the Twelve Mile Reserve, and 
took in the present territory of Wood. The 
present tier of eastern townships of Wood were 
in Franklin, with county seat at Franklinton 
(now Columbus) and the remainder of Wood was 
attached to Greene county, with the seat of jus- 
tice at Xenia. But the fact that this Territory 
had two county seats caused but little inconven- 
ience; except the U. S. Reserve it was all Indian 
territory; there were no taxes to pay or deeds to 
record. Settlements, however, were extending 
up the Mad river very fast, and two years later, 
1805, Champaign county was formed of parts of 
Greene and Franklin, with county seat tempor- 
arily at Springfield (now Clark county), but soon 
after changed to Urbana. In this new county 
the settlers had reached their northern limit. 
There stood the Greenville Treaty line, the border 
mark between whites and Indians. North of that 
was the Indians’ territory, into which the whites 
dare not carry their settlements. That line stood 
like a Chinese wall until the year 1817, separa- 
ting civilization from barbarism. On one side 
were fruitful fields, towns, roads, churches, 
schools, and a well-fed, well-clothed people, 
enjoying the rewards of peace, industry and 
thrift which good soil, good climate and a bene- 
ficent Providence assures to every citizen of Ohio. 
On the other side was the wilderness and squalid 
The 
uncertain and irregular provision of the chase 
made him hungry and a beggar; the smoky, com- 
fortless wigwam, with his idle, monotonous life, 
made him crave the delirium of fire-water. His 
forest pride and independent spirit forsook him, 
and he became an abject being, with gloomy 
forebodings of the future. The transition was 
too sudden, even had the fiber of his nature been 
less unyielding. Nowhere has the contrast 
between the two modes of existence been more 
clearly shown than on this line, before the worst 
vices of civilization had time to contaminate and 
degrade the savage from his natural state. - How 
appropriate the lines of Paulding seem to this 
situation: 


Extremes of habits, manners, time and space, 
Brought close together, here stood face to face, 
And gave at once a contrast to the view, 

That other lands and ages never knew. 


But it was impossible that this condition should 
continue long. The land could not be separated 
on such a line. It must be all one or the other. 
Call it fate, or whatever name we choose, the 
Indian was doomed to be swept aside by the new 
and superior race. He either must fall in with 
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the marching procession or be left to his fate, by 
the way side. 

Important events in the development of the 
country were now coming in such rapid succes- 


sion that it is nearly impossible to keep trace of 
them in regular order. Inthis year (1805) Michi- 
gan Territory was formed, with William Hull as 
governor, capital at Detroit. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Our INDIAN PREDECESSORS—THEIR NumBERS—SOMEWHAT OF Hasirs, Customs AND MANNERS, 


AS DESCRIBED BY MISSIONARIES AND OTHERS AMONG THEM. 


HIS brings us, in the progress of this ac- 

count of the Maumee Country, to what 

may be called the formative period of 

white settlement. Such descriptions of 

the actual conditions existing here at that time, 
as we get from men who were on the ground 
and spoke from personal observation, afford the 
best information obtainable. It is, moreover, 
deemed best, where practicable, to give the 
story in the relator’s own words. Before the 
white people get here, then, let us glance at 
the resident Indian population, which it is be- 
lieved then numbered not less than eight thou- 
sand. In the year 1802, the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society sent out an agent to establish a 
Station among these Indians. A letter or report 
of that year, sent in by the society’s agent, Rev. 
David Bacon, contains the following references: 
‘*T set out (from Detroit) April 2oth for the 
Miami (Maumee) in a canoe, with Beaumont and 
a man IJ had hired; but, by reason of unfavorable 
winds, we did not arrive at the mouth of the 
river until the 4th of May. We were very much 
_ fatigued with hard rowing, and were several times 
in danger by the violence of the waves. I was 
obliged to go without the public interpreter, as 
he could not be spared. 
Miami I found an excellent interpreter in whom 
the Indians placed the utmost confidence, and 
who served me faithfully for a much less sum 
than what either of the others would have asked. 
His name is William Dragoo. When I arrived 
at the mouth of the river, the most of the chiefs 
were drunk at the traders’ above. After remain- 
ing there two days, and finding it uncertain when 
they would be down, we went up and stored 
my provisions and farming tools at Ft. Miami, 
eighteen miles above. Hearing there that most 
‘of them had gone down, we returned the next 
day to the mouth. The day after I found that 


But when I came to the ° 


Little Otter, the head chief, and one other were 
all that remained in the main village where we 
were, and that the rest all lay drunk at the 
neighboring village. In the afternoon I spent 
several hours with these two explaining to them 
the origin and designs of the Missionary Society, 
and the benefits, temporal and spiritual, that 
they might expect to receive by having me among 
them. They appeared to pay good attention, 
and when I had concluded, Little Otter observed, 
in reply, that the Great Spirit had been listening, 
and that they and their young men had been 
listening to all I had said; that he believed it was 
true; that the air appeared clear and no clouds. 
in the way, and that he would assemble his chiefs 
and hear me again as soon as possible, but that 
till then he could give me no further answer. 

‘* This was Saturday, the 8th. Through the 
Sabbath following we enjoyed peace and quiet- 
ness among them. Hitherto, the most of them 
had remained sober. But the following night we 
were disturbed by the rattles and drums of a 
number of individuals who spent the night in 
conjuring over a poor sick Child in order to save 
its life, but it died within a day or two after. 

‘Next day we started for the trading post. 
As we had a strong head wind, it was with 
difficulty that we got but five miles up the river 
that afternoon. We encamped about a quarter 
of a mile above their dancing ground. My in- 
terpreter advised me to go with him to see them 
that evening; and I had a desire to be present, as 
I supposed I might acquire some information that 
might be useful; but I thought it would not be 
prudent to be among them that night as I knew 
some of them were intoxicated and that such 
would be apt to be jealous of me at that time; 
and that nothing would be too absurd for their 
imaginations to conceive, or too cruel for their 
hands to perform. But as a son of the head 
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chief was sent early next morning to invite me 
down, I went to see them. I had the greater 
desire to go, as this is their annual .conjuration- 
dance, which is celebrated every spring, on their 
return from hunting, and at no other time in the 
pean) 7 * 

‘‘Mr. Anderson, a respectable trader at Fort 
Miami, told me that they had been growing 
worse every year since he had been acquainted 
with them, which is six or seven years; and that 
they have gone much greater lengths this year 
than he has ever known them before. He as- 
sured me that it was a fact, that they had lain 
drunk this spring, as much as ten or fifteen 
days, at several different traders above him; 
and that some of them had gone fifteen days 
without tasting a mouthful of victuals while they 
were in that situation. Mr. Anderson disap- 
proved of the practice, and, by not complying 
with it, has lost the trade, and has turned his at- 
tention to his farm. He treated me very kindly, 
and seemed friendly to my designs, and very 
desirous to have me come out there.”’ 

Rev. James B. Finley, in his autobiography, 
says that in the fall of the year 1800, in company 
with others, he purchased a drove of fat cattle 
near Chilicothe and drove them through to De- 
troit, by the way of the Sandusky Plains, Lower 
Sandusky and the Maumee Rapids where they 
found a large Indian village. 

‘‘The Indians of this town had just finished 
their great fall dance and frolic, and were making 
preparations for starting for their hunting grounds. 
Being hungry and half starved, they demanded of 
us a steer for the privilege of driving through 
their country. I told them no, they could not 
have it, as the cattle were for the soldiers at De- 
troit. At this one of the Indians raised his rifle 
to shoot a steer, but riding instantly betweem him 
and the animal, I told him if he shot I would 
send a force of soldiers after him from Detroit, 
and he should be taken there to answer for his 
conduct. This had the desired effect, and we 
passed on unmolested. * * * Soon afterthe 
sale (of the cattle to a government contractor), 
we left for home, with provisions sufficient to last 
till we reached the Maumee Rapids, where, our 
stock being exhausted, we found it impossible to 
purchase any; and taking a string of corn, on 
which, with some hazel nuts, we subsisted for 
two days, we arrived at Lower Sandusky. At 
this place we purchased, of Whitaker, a few 
quarts of flour and the half of a small deer.”’ 

Peter Navarre’s reminiscences, written by H. 
L. Hosmer as a historical sketch, contains much 
that relates directly to the Maumee tribes. ‘At 


that time, 1807,” says the narrator, “‘ the Indians 
of the Ottawa nation lived in a village on the” 
Maumee, nearly opposite Manhattan. It was a 
grassy plat; the houses, of logs, about sixty in 
number, were built in two rows, whitewashed, 
and presented a cheerful and pleasant appear- 
ance. The village had been in existence since 
the days of Pontiac, and marked the site of his 
encampment on the Maumee at the time he left 
Detroit in 1764. The head chief of the nation, 
Fish-qua-gun, was a descendant from Pontiac. 
The character generally given to him, by those 
who knew him, was that of a kind-hearted, 
peaceable old man. At this time, also, the widow 
of Pontiac, Kan-tuck-ee-gun, and his son Otusso 
dwelt at the mouth of the river. The old woman 
was held in great reverence, always the first one 
applied to by the nation for advice, and the first 
to sign all treaties. Otusso was a man of excel- 
lent sense, free from the vices of his tribe, and, 
with none of the ferocity, inherited all the bravery 
of his father. He was a proud man, and held 
intercourse with those only of the whites who, 
like himself, were distinguished by station or 
power. Mesh-ka-mau, a cousin of Otusso, was 
a chief on the opposite side of the river. He was 
the finest orator in the nation, and the foremost 
speaker at all treaties. There were eight thous- 
and of the Ottawas, at this time, living on the 
Maumee. Once a year they had a sacrifice of 
the best of everything they owned. On such 
occasions, which generally lasted three days, 
they would eat what they could, and burn the 
remnant of their food so that the dogs could not 
get it. About ten days before this annual sacrifice 
they would blacken their faces, and eat and drink 
only in theafternoon. Thousands of them would 
finally assemble, and erect a shanty where they 
held their feast. They would make religious 
speeches, and with upraised hand, and by every 
outward demonstration, testify their reverence 
for the Great Spirit. Feasts were frequent 
among them and upon various occasions... Some- 
times sickness, often hunting, and, oftener still, 
to enjoy the pleasure of a protracted season of 
ball playing, they would have feasts of several 
days’ continuance. At this period they drank 
but little liquor, were proud and vain, and many 
of them rich. Their robes were of fine cloths, 
bedizened with silver and gold coins, which 
jingled and glittered as they walked. Often 
chiefs would have several hundred dollars fast- 
ened to their dresses. A variety of dances were 
incident to the feasts. One, called Ki-a-wa, indi- 
cated their expectation of, or desire for, war, and 
was almost invariably introduced at every feast 
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during the two years preceding the war (1812). 
The English visited the Indians in great numbers 
during the years 1810 and 1811, for the purpose 
of interesting them in the coming war against the 
United States. Navarre saw them frequently, 
heard their counsels, and witnessed their effect 
upon the nation.” 

Rev. Joseph Badger, one of the earliest Prot- 
estant missionaries in this part of Ohio, and later 
a resident of Wood county, says: 

‘«In June, 1805, having agreed to spend two 
months at the River Raisin, Michigan Territory, 
and among the Wyandot Indians, I set out 
from Cleveland on the 10th in company with 
Capt. Parish, of Canandaigua, and Mr. Knaggs, 
of Detroit, interpreters, going to attend the 
treaty at Swan Creek. We traveled on horse- 
back, and lodged the first night on the sand beach 
near the mouth of Black river. 

‘«Just as we were about to start in the morn- 
ing, we looked up the lake toward Detroit, and 
saw the smoke of the burning town, which was 
that morning consumed by fire. We crossed the 
river in a canoe, and swam our horses; also at 
Vermillion. * * * ~—Friday morning we 
crossed the Sandusky river; swam our horses by 
a canoe; found the chiefs had arrived from the 
upper town on the way to the treaty about sell- 
ing their land. Here I met the Rev. James 
Hughes. We spoke to Tarhe, or Crane, and 
Walk-in-the-water, about time for preaching, and 
went to Barnet’s, or De-un-quot’s, house and 
took dinner, and then returned to Mr. Whitaker’s. 
Barnet appears with the meekness of a Christian, 
and is really anamiableman. * * * 
day, the 25th, we rode through the Maumee 
swamp, about thirty-six miles, and lodged in the 
woods. Wednesday we forded the Maumee; got 
breakfast at a French house and rode down to 
the outlet of Swan creek, Fort Industry, where 
the Indian agent, Mr. Jouet, with the commis- 
sioners of the Connecticut Fire Land Gompany, 
and the chiefs of eight different tribes of Indians, 
were in council about selling and buying land.” 

Here, Mr. Badger gave the Wyandots a long 
temperance talk, after which Crane, their head 
chief, made a short speech, and told them to 
make up their minds what they would do. In 
about half an hourthe old chief replied: ‘‘ Father, 
you have told us the truth; we thank you. 
Father, we have all agreed to use no more ardent 
spirits.” Mr. Badger adds: ‘‘I lived with them 
about four years after this, and I saw or knew of 
but one man drunk in that time. It broke up 
the traders so that they left them.”’ , 

Judge Jacob Burnet, of Cincinnati, who was 
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a practicing lawyer underthe old Territorial Gov- 
ernment, and came out to Detroit once a year to 
attend court, after Wayne county was established 
in 1796, says: ‘‘On one of the journeys of the 
court and bar to Detroit, we arrived at the Ot- 
tawa town, on the Auglaize, about the middle of 
the day, and accepted an invitation to remain 
there until the next morning. Blue Jacket, the 
Shawnee chief, resided at that village, but was 
then absent. The party, however, were received 
very kindly by the venerable Delaware chief, 
Bukongehelas, who, in the course of the after- 
noon, got up a game of foot ball, in the true 
aboriginal style, for the amusement of his guests. 

‘‘The contending parties arranged themselves 
in the center of the lawn, the men on one side 
and the women on the other, each party facing 
the goal of their opponents. The side which 
should succeed in driving the ball through the 
stakes at the goal of their adversaries were to. 
receive a purse, to be divided among them. The 
contest continued about an hour, with great ani- 
mation and with various prospects of success, but 
was finally decided in favor of the fair sex, by 
the herculean strength of a mammoth squaw, 
who got the ball and held it in spite of the efforts 
of the men to shake it from the grasp of her 
uplifted hand, till she approached the goal to 
throw it through the stakes.”’ 

The party spent the night very pleasantly in 
the village, and in the morning resumed their 
journey. On their outward trip they took the 
route by Dayton, Piqua, Loramies, St. Mary’s 
and the Ottawa town on the Auglaize, and from 
thence down that river to Defiance; thence to 
the Foot of the Rapids, and thence by River 
Raisin (the old name of Monroe, Mich.), to 
Detroit. But on their return from Detroit they 
crossed the Maumee river at Roche de Boeuf, by 
the advice of. Black Beard, who lived in that 
neighborhood, and with whom the party break- 
fasted. As a matter of precaution, they hired 
his son to accompany them in the capacity of a 
guide. He led them through a succession of wet 
prairies, over some of which it was impossible to 
ride, and it was with great difficulty they were 
able to lead or drive their horses through the 
deep mud which surrounded them on all sides. 
After two days and a half of incessant toil and 
difficulty, they arrived at the same village in 
which they had been so kindly treated, and so 
much amused on their outward trip. 

To their great mortification and disappoint- 
ment they were informed that Blue Jacket had 
returned from Cincinnati a day or two before 
with a large quantity of. whiskev, and that his. 
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people were on a high frolic. This information 
was soon confirmed by the discovery that the 
whole village, male and female, was drunk. 
The party, however, were received with great 
kindness, but it was manifestly impossible to 
remain in the village, and the only alternative 
was to proceed on their journey. 

From these statements of cotemporary wit- 
nesses, among the Indians, the reader can form an 
estimate of the general condition, circumstances, 
location and numbers of our Indian predecessors, 
just prior to, and at the time of, the coming of, 
the whites. The great body of these were Ot- 
tawas,* though individuals and bands of other 
tribes were mingled with them, and the Wyandots 
shared in the use of their hunting grounds. They 
were scattered along the Maumee; mostly on the 
north side, along the rapids, because the country 
was drier and more open, from the bay to De- 


* The Chippewas, the Pottawatamies and Ottawas were originally one 
nation. [Speech of Ottawa chief at treaty at Chicago, 1821—Drake, Book 
V, p. 120.) 


fiance, and on the Auglaize and Blanchard. Their 
corn and truck patches were frequent, too, on 
Bean creek, Swan creek, and the smaller tributa- 
ries. Occasionally camps for hunting and sugar- 
making were found on the Portage and its 
branches, and at other isolated points favorable 
to the Indian mode of life. 

' The greatest blight on the race, according to 
the testimony of the missionaries of that time, 
was whiskey and the conjurors. The latter were 
cunning charlatans, who pretended to have com- 
munication and influence with both good and evil 
spirits. By this means these impostors gained 
great influence among their superstitious, ignorant 
brethren. This power they used for their own 
selfish ends, and nearly always to the detriment 
and injury of the tribes. They were not unlike 
their congeners, the ‘‘Messiahs’”’ and ghost 
dancers, of a later day, among the Dakota tribes 
in the Northwest, and no less potential for mis- 
chief. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TREATY oF Fr. INDUSTRY 


(ToLEDO Now)—TRADERS 


ATTRACTED TO THE MAauMEE—FIRST 


Su” .zy, 1805—Majyor Amos Sparrorp, Woop County’s FIRST PERMANENT SETTLER— 
TIONEER Civit OrFicER IN MAuMEE CouNTRY—TREATIES OF DETROIT AND BROWNSTOWN 


HE rapid advancement of civilization in the 

new country now warranted the United 

States Government in making fresh acquisi- 

tions, especially as the State of Connecticut 
desired to secure possession of that part of her 
iands lying west of the Cuyahoga river. Accord- 
ingly, on July 11, 1805, a treaty, the sixth relat- 
ing to Ohio,* was made at Ft. Industry (now 
Toledo), with the Wyandot, Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa, Munsee, Delaware, Shawnee and Potta- 
watamie tribes, for the purchase of the remain- 
der of the Connecticut Reserve. It will be 
remembered that this tract extended west 120 
miles from the Pennsylvania line to what is now 
the west line of Huron and Erie counties, but 
the Indian title, by the Greenville Treaty, had 
only been acquired as far west as the Cuyahoga 
river (Cleveland). Beyond that river the Con- 
necticut people could not go. That State had 
bargained away some of this fine tract, and was 
very anxious to buy out the Indian’s rights. So 


*This treaty is known as the Treaty of Ft. Industry, 


the United States made the treaty, and Connect- 
icut and her land companies furnished the money 
to pay the Indians, and had the proceeds arising 
from the subsequent sales, but no jurisdiction 
over the territory. There was considerable op- 
position among the Indians as there would natur- 
ally be where there are so many partners in 
a large transaction. But after much wrangling, 
many talks, much persuasion, many promises 
and presents, the deal was made and the treaty 
duly signed up. 

The treaty, while it did not directly affect it, 
was of great advantage to the Maumee Country, 
which, with some superior advantages along with 
its drawbacks, was being held back while other 
parts of the State were being settled; still these 
gradual advances of the lines of settlement gave 
hope for the future. 

Renewed life sprung up now in the Western 
Reserve, and emigrants began to pour in along 
the lake, west of Cleveland. Ship builders began 
to find occupation in constructing boats, at the 
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-different towns, for the increasing lake commerce. 
Lockport, Erie, Black Rock and Buffalo, soon had 
boats visiting Detroit, Cleveland, Huron, San- 
dusky Bay, Maumee Bay, Conneaut and other lake 
points. The Maumee Bay, or the country about 
the Rapids of the Maumee, was one of the most 
attractive points because of its large fur trade. 
The Maumee was at this time occupied, especially 
in winter, by Indians from its head-waters to the 
lake. The Foot of the Rapids was the head of 
navigation. To this point the traders shipped 
their goods. From here they were hauled, or 
packed, to the head of the Rapids and thence by 
pirogues or canoes taken to Ft. Wayne. 

That was a great distributing point for a large 
scope of country, even to the Wabash and White 
rivers. The Fort was, as late as 1822, in charge 
of an army officer, with a small garrison; and 
collected about it were the log huts of the trad- 
ers, and a motley population of Indians and 
Canadians, half-breeds or ‘‘Canucks.” These 
Canucks, who could speak the Indian tongue, 
were employed by the traders to transport goods 
on pack-ponies to distant points. Two boxes, 
or parcels, of goods, about equally balanced, were 
placed on the pack-saddle, like a sack with a jug 
in each end. In the center between the two 
packs was a keg of whiskey, some bags of shot, 
pigs of lead for making bullets, or a batch of 
steel traps. When this stuff was traded out the 
Canadian voyageur would return to the trader 
- with a load of furs, which in turn found its way 
down the Maumee in the returning boats. The 
goods supplied by these traders consisted of red 
cloth and blankets, guns, hatchets, tobacco, 
whiskey, paint, hawk’s bells, powder, lead, shot, 
beads, ribbons, rings, brooches, kettles, leather, 
blades, etc. 

The subordinate traders and Canucks who 
conducted these pack trains from the post were 
generally a rough, uncouth, intractable lot, some- 
times but little in advance of the savages. A 
coat made of a blanket, or smoked deer-skin, a 
skin cap, if they wore any head covering, with 
deer leather leggins and moccasins, comprised 
their dress, and a rifle, hatchet and knife, their 
equipment for guarding the goods and getting 
their meat in the forest, as they traveled from 
place to place. While wholly unschooled in the 
politer forms of civilized society or customs, these 
rough, swarthy men were brave and nearly al- 
ways trustworthy.. The per cent of peculation 
was less than under the more polished surround- 
ings of later years. ~ 

The demands of this extensive traffic and the 
provisions, and other supplies of the traders, and 


their clerks, required a transportation line along 
the Maumee, long before the land came into 
market or the axe of the pioneer was heard in the 
bordering forests and fertile valleys. 

Another thing occurred this same year, 1805, 
which we should, in speaking of the actual first 
coming of the white men to the present territory 
of Wood county, make a note of. In that year 
Elias Glover, United States Deputy Surveyor, 
arrived with his corps of assistants, and run out 
and marked the exterior subdivision and meander 
lines of the U. S. Reserve of twelve miles square. 
[Resurveyed between 1816 and 1824 by Joseph 
Wampler and William Brookfield, as is more 
fully explained in the chapter on Public Lands, 
Surveys, etc.] It will be remembered that among 
the blocks or reservations of land, kept for the 
United States, by Gen. Wayne, when he made 
the Greenville Treaty with the Indians, there was 
one large one, twelve miles square, at the Rapids 
of the Maumee; also the proviso was made that 
when the United States got ready to survey the 
boundary lines of any of these reservations, that 
the chiefs and head-men of the tribes should be 
notified so that they could be present and see 
that it was properly done, etc. The northeast 
corner of this reserve, as surveyed by Glover, 
stands in the city of Toledo; the southeast corner 
is identical with the present southeast corner of* 
Perrysburg township; thence west on the section 
line, passing a little north of the village of Hull 
Prairie, and crossing the lower half of Station 
Island, in the Maumee, the southwest corner is a 
few rods west of the river, in Lucas county. 
Twelve miles north of that is the northwest cor- 
ner, thence east to the place of beginning in the 
city of Toledo, completes the boundary. Of 
this tract of 92,160 acres, a trifle less than half is 
within the present bounds of Wood. It was, as 
previously noticed, the first land the United 
States acquired title to here, and one of the direct 
results of Wayne's battle and treaty. The title 
to this reserve was one of the conditions of that 
treaty, ahd the size of the reserve, and the tenacity 
with which Wayne insisted on having this block 
of land, shows the important views he had con- 
cerning the Maumee Rapids and vicinity. The 
field notes of these surveys are interesting in two 
ways; first, in showing the important mill sites, 
and the estimate the surveyors gave of the coun- 
try, its forests, soil, water, etc. ; second, in being 
the first official, undeniable evidence left on record 
of a white man making in what is now Wood 
county any permanent improvement. In fact 
there is no evidence that, previous to that date, 
a white man had even camped on Wood county 
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soil. When the surveyors began to drive stakes 
and blaze lines there was an actual beginning. 

This was not nearly all. Among those who 
came in that pioneer work was a man to whose 
memory belongs the honor of being the first per- 
manent settler of what is now Wood county; who 
acquired the first title to land and built his cabin 
on it. In the party of New Englanders who 
came down the south shore of Lake Erie, in 
1796, and landed at Conneaut, was Amos Spaf- 
ford. Later we hear of his being at Cleveland, 
when the survey was made. In 1805 he came 
with the surveyors to the Maumee Rapids. He 
did not become a resident at that time, but was 
favorably impressed with the country, and doubt- 
less then chose the location where he afterward 
settled with his family. [For account of the 
Spafford Farm, refer to Index. ] 

On the north side of the river, above the site 
of old Fort Miami, Col. John Anderson, a Scotch 
trader, had a small establishment, and there were 
to or three transient French traders along the 
Rapids. At Fort Industry, Toledo, there was a 
trader, or a sort of garrison sutler at. the fort. 
It will be remembered that, under the treaty, no 
one could establish themselves in trade, among 
the Indians, without a license, or permit, from 
the United States. 

The British traders at Detroit, when Wayne 
came to take possession, in 1796, very adroitly 
shifted their establishments to Malden, on the 
Canada side of the river, and, by every possible 
inducement, tried to get the Indians to bring 
their furs across the river to trade. In this way 
they held a good share of the trade for a long 
time; but the American traders were pretty enter- 
prising, and kept sub-agents and traders traveling 
among the Indians, during the buying season, or, 
as was often the case, located in their midst, and 
who lived almost as the savages did. 

Before we make note of the little column of 
white settlers, now timidly advancing in the dis- 
tance, let us make note, in their order, of two 
other events that brought a rift of light in the 
dark cloud so long hanging heavily over the Mau- 
mee Country. 

Detroit Treaty.—At Detroit, in 1807, Gov. 
William Hull, of Michigan Territory, acting for 
the United States, made a treaty with the Otta- 
was, Chippewas, Pottawatamies and Wyandots, 
for a large tract of land, which fortunately 
included the territory in Ohio, lying north of 
the Maumee, as far west as the mouth of the 
Auglaize. This was not much, to be sure, but it 
began’ to let daylight into the long benighted 
Maumee Country. 


Treaty of Brownstown.— One year later, on 
November 25, 1808, another treaty, at Browns- 
town, with the same tribes, and the Shawnees in 
addition, laid the basis for the Maumee and West- 
ern Reserve road, for years the most important, 
most traveled, and, we might add, the worst high- 
way in this part of Ohio, if notinthe world. This 
cession from the tribes gave a roadway 120 feet 
wide, direct from the Foot of the Rapids, through 
what is now Fremont, to the east side of Sandusky 
county (the west line of the Connecticut Reserve), 
and one mile of land, each side of the roadway, 
to help pay for building the road. This route is 
nearly in the same course of the old trail, for- 
merly used by the French, and afterward by the 
English, in their expeditions, by land, between 
Detroit: and the Ohio; only their trail kept on 
the higher ground along the route, thus often 
deviating from a straight course. This liberal 
provision assured a public highway, virtually, 
from Detroit to the growing settlements of the 
Reserve, and farther east, by the south shore of 
Lake Erie; also a path forthe eastern emigrants 
to the fine lands of southern Michigan, northern 
Indiana, and to the southern end of Lake Michi- 
gan, where Chicago has since grown up. 

The Foot of the Rapids, then recognized as 
the head of navigation on the Maumee, stood in 
high estimation as a point of future commercial 
importance. It gave most promise of all loca- 
tions in the wilderness at the head of Lake Erie. 

Following the treaties just mentioned, occa- 
sional white squatters began to locate at the 
Foot of the Rapids. And now arises the trouble- 
some query of who was the first white settler on 
the Maumee? There are no records by which 
to answer this question, and all who could tell 
have long since passed off the stage of life. Fur- 
thermore, it is diffichlt to determine what consti- 
tutes a settler in this sense. If building a cabin, 
cultivating the soil and trafficking with the In- 
dians made a mana settler, some of the traders 
might be entitled to the honor. When Wayne 
swooped down on the Maumee Indians, in 1794, 
Col. John Anderson, British-Indian agent, at the 
time, had a little trading establishment, and a 
garden andcorn field above Fort Miami. Wayne’s 
followers devoured the Colonel’s roasting ears, and 
destroyed everything outside the fort. Old Andy 
Race, with the victorious army, and later a set- 
tler, and who believed that ‘‘MadAnthony” could 
do anything, not actually forbidden by Omnipo- 
tent Power, used to say that Wayne would have 
stormed the fort, and destroyed that, too, only 
that he ran out of whiskey that morning. How- 
ever this may have been, Anderson seems, for 
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some reason, not to have been seriously inter- 
fered with when the United States took posses- 
sion. The Missionary, David Bacon, says (year 
1802): ‘‘Mr. Anderson, a respectable trader, 
was at Fort Miami, and was opposed to selling 
whiskey to the Indians.” This would indicate 
that Anderson, who was at Miami at the time of 
the battle, 1794, and was yet there in 1802, had 
been a permanent resident for at least eight 
years. Mr. Anderson afterward lived at Monroe, 
Mich. J. B. Beaugrand, Gabriel Godfrey, and 
one or two other Frenchmen, were traders on the 
north side, in 1805, when the United States sur- 
veyors were at the Rapids. But the French set- 
tlement proper was down opposite Manhattan. 
Another early trader, by the name of Court- 
manche, made transient trips through the valley. 

It looks as though Col. Anderson, with his 
corn-field, garden and store, was best entitled to the 
honor of being the first settler. The first comers 
were in fact all squatters, and in a sense transient 
occupants. The title to the honor, however, is 
not so clear as to bar other claimants. Among 
the first Americans was James Carlin, Govern- 
ment blacksmith to the Indians, who came from 
the River Raisin in November, 1807. He moved 
first from Auburn, N. Y., to Erie, Penn.; then 
came up the lake to Detroit. The Ewings, Races, 
Carters, David Hull, Daniel Purdy, and some 
others came in the year 1807. Several French 
families, the Mominees, Peltiers, La Points and 
others were there in 1807. The years 1808 and 
1809 brought a number more families, Americans 
and French, the latter mostly from Detroit and 
the Raisin. They were the avant-couriersof the 
great population which has since taken posses- 
sion of every acre of this vast domain. Like the 
scouts and skirmishers in the advance of a great 
army, they cautiously felt their way ahead, and 
the main army followed and took up the bur- 
den of the battle. Gradually the settlement in- 
creased. 

In 1810, Amos Spafford, previously men- 
tioned, with his family, settled on the south side 
of the river. He held a commission as collector 
of the Port of Miami, Erie District. In June, of 
the same year, he was appointed postmaster, and 
the settlement had the convenience of mail every 
two weeks. Benoni Adams was carrier from 
Cleveland to the Rapids, the round trip, made 
usually on foot, because there was no road 
through the swamp, occupying sometimes two 
weeks. Miami was the only post-office on the 
route, between Cleveland and Chicago, then 
Fort Dearborn, except River Raisin (Monroe). 
Major Spafford’s first quarterly report, as collect- 
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or, showed the export value of goods, furs, skins 
and bear’s oil, to be $5,640.85. Here was the 
beginning of civil government on the Maumee. 
Amos Spafford was the pioneer officer, in the ex- 
ercise of civil authority; date 1810. He was, too, 
the first pioneer to build his cabin, and begin a 
permanent abode, in what is now Wood county. 
The land he first squatted upon, and made im- 
provements on, he afterward paid for, and there 
he died in 1817. He was the *first man who 
possessed title, from the United States Govern- 
ment, to Wood county soil, his patent being 
signed by James Monroe, as related in the chapter 
on Land Titles. 

In this same year, 1810, some New Yorkers 
and Pennsylvanians came from Buffalo, and a 
party of them landed from the schooner, where 
Port Clinton is, to take a look at the country. 
Andrew Race, who was with them, on his return 
to the Maumee, with his brothers Bob and Dave, 
piloted the party through. Beside the Races 
were Jesse Skinner, Cyrus Hitchcock, Daniel 
Murray, Samuel Merritt, and some others. Most 
of the party selected locations, and then some 
went back east. Skinner selected what is since 
River Tract 50,* at and below the south end of the 
present Waterville bridge. One of the Ewings 
had previously located three miles below, on the 
same side of the river, and a Frenchman, a sort 
of trader, named Peter Lumbar, had asquatter’s 
shanty, near the mouth of Tontogany creek, 
nearly opposite the Ottawa Indian village. By 
these gradual accretions the settlement grew, 
numbering in the spring of 1812 about seventy 
families. All were along the river on both sides, 
except one of the Ewings, Samuel H., Daniel 
Murray, and one other family, who located at 
Monclova, where Ewing built a dam on Swan 
creek, and had commenced constructing a saw- 
mill. 

The settlers had already begun to test the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil by planting islands, and 
rich bottoms, in grain and vegetables. After the 
first crop, there were no longer doubts as to the 
quality of the soil. The yield was enormous; 
none had ever seen better. Another great yield, 
not so gratifying, came in the fall season—the 
Maumee fever and ague. This misery came 
right from the start, but was not considered dan- 
gerous after the first year and a season of accli- 
mation. Still, with hardships, exposure and the 
prevailing fever, a number of those first settlers 
lost their lives. 

The spring of 1812 was an eventful one, not 


* The river tracts were not surveyed as such by Glover in 1805, but at 
the re-survey, in 1816, by Wampler. 
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only on the Maumee, but in the world’s history. 
Europe was trembling beneath the tread of the 
gigantic armies of Napoleon, marching to the 
Russian frontier. Ominous war clouds darkened 
the horizon of all Europe, and lowered threaten- 
ingly over the United States. The hopeful, 


embryo settlement at the Maumee had planted 
their crops, and the islands and bottoms were 
verdant with the promise of a bountiful harvest, 
when all their hopes were blasted by events, 
which will be described in the next succeeding 
chapters. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


. ? 22: 
War or 1812—Arrivat or Gen. Hutu’s Army at THE MaumeE Rapips—HUvLL’s TRACE ?=— 
SuRRENDER AT DETROIT—THE PIONEER MAUMEE SETTLEMENT ABANDONED TO THE SAVAGES. 


AID Montesquieu, ‘‘ Happy are the people 
whose annals area blank.’ Fortunate, in- 
deed, would the first Maumee Pioneers 
have been could this part of our story 

have been a blank in their history. 

About the middle of June, 1812, the settle- 
ment about the Lower Maumee Rapids was set 
astir by the arrival of Gen. William Hull, with 
about two thousand troops, on his way to De- 
troit. This column consisted of three volunteer 
regiments, under Cols. Duncan McArthur, James 
Finley, and Lewis Cass, that had been recruited 
in southern Ohio, mostly about Dayton, Spring- 
field and Urbana, also a battalion of regulars un- 
der Col. Boyd. They marched from Urbana, 
directly northward, and cleft their way through 
the heavy forests from Champaign county to the 
Maumee. 

Congress had appointed Gov. Hull brigadier 
general, and authorized the enlistment of this 
force for two causes: First, Gov. W. H. Har- 
rison, in the Indiana Territory, had been having 
serious trouble with the Indians. Tecumseh, 
with a band of restless Shawnees, had settled on 
the Wabash, with the Miamis, and with his twin 
brother, Elkswatawa, better known as_ the 
‘«Prophet,” a brawling, fanatical conjurer and 
medicine man, was ‘‘pow-wowing”’ the dissatis- 
fied elements, in all the tribes, into an aggressive 
league against the whites, similar in some re- 
spects to that of Pontiac. 
crazed Indians had already commenced depreda- 
tions on the settlers, and Indians who disbelieved 
in the ‘‘ Prophet” were driven off, and in some in- 
stances put to death for witchcraft by their over- 
zealous ignorant brethren. 

Gov. Harrison, with the purpose of breaking 
up the pow-wow and restoring order, gathered 


Some of the half- | land; in fact, had done so, when Hull was camped 


up what troops be could and marched over to the 
‘‘Prophet’s”’ village, near the mouth of the Tippe- 
canoe. The cunning Indian came out to meet 
him, and professed great friendship and wanted 
no war. A parley was arranged for the next day. 
Harrison then went into camp about a mile from 
the Indian village. The next morning, before 
daylight, his camp was assailed, with unexampled 
fury, by the ‘‘ Prophet’s”’ warriors, and one of the 
most stubborn battles in Indian warfare followed, 
the whites losing nearly two hundred men, and 
some of their best officers. The savages were 
beaten off finally, and their village burned; but it 
was evident, from this act of treachery, that 
when Tecumseh, who was absent, returned from 
his pilgrimage among other tribes, he and 
his fanatical brother would stir up a general war, 
if possibie. Hence, the Governors of both Mich- 
igan and Indiana Territories, where a large portion 
of the tribes were, began active preparations to 
defend the settlements, This action, fought No- 
vember 7, 1811, is known in history as the bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe, taking its name from the creek 
near where the fight took place. The second 
cause, for an armed force at Detroit, was the 
strained relations between Great Britain and the 
United States. Because of the impressment of- 
American seamen, and unredressed acts of injus- 
tice and overbearing insolence, the United States 
was on the eve of formally declaring war on Eng- 


at the Rapids, but there were no telegraphs or 
railroads in 1812, so news went slow, and this 
army was still ignorant of the true situation. 

To guard their line of communications, Hull’s 
forces, as they came north, constructed Forts 
McArthur in Hardin county, Findlay on the 
Blanchard, and a small stockade on the north 
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branch of the Portage, or Carrying river, called | 


Fort Portage. These were temporary defenses, 


and were garrisoned with the necessary comple- | 
The pres- | 
ence of this military force was a great relief to | 
the little settlement at the Rapids, as there had | 


ment of men under subaltern officers. 


been a feeling of insecurity since the affair of 
Tippecanoe the previous fall. 
by the expected trouble with Great Britain, and 
the settlers prevailed on Gen. Hull to also leave 
them a small detail of soldiers for their better 
protection. 

Hull's army, after their toilsome march through 
the swamp, in which the water in places reached 
the saddle girths of the horses, enjoyed three days 
rest and refreshment, in their camp on the river, 
as only soldiers on the march know how to do. 
While they are encamped there, let us take a 
hasty look over the route they came. It was 
Wood county’s pioneer road, and from north to 
south, the only one for many years after. It was 
such a miserable excuse for a road, however, that 
the early settlers did not respect it with the name 
of road, but called it ‘‘Hull’s Trace.” 

No professional engineering skill was expended 
either in its location or construction. Gen. Hull 
was at Dayton with his little army, and wanted 
to get to Detroit, so they decided to advance to 
Urbana, and thence take a straight northerly 
course. Instead of engineers, they employed 
three expert woodsmen, Isaac Zane, Robert Arm- 
strong and James McPherson, as guides to pilot 
the army through the woods and keep it from 
getting lost. Zane and Armstrong had been 
raised among the Indians from boyhood, and 
McPherson was a fur trader, familiar with the 
country between Cincinnati and Detroit. Look- 
_ing over the ground now, since it is stripped of 
the forest and exposed to view, we,must own 
that the most skillful topographical engineer 
could scarcely have improved on the route 
selected by those unlettered woodsmen without 
compass or chain. 

After seeing the route marked out on a sec- 
tional map under the careful guidance of some of 
the earliest settlers, as Gen. John E. Hunt, Judge 
William Ewing, Jacob Eberly, Thomas Cox, 
Collister Haskins and others, who were familiar 
with and had traveled it, the ‘‘ Trace” may be 
described in general terms as follows: It entered 
the county from the south, on the east part of 
Section 35, in Henry township, not far east 
of Rocky Ford creek, which it followed north to 
the center of Section 19, Bloom township, where 
it crossed to the west side of the creek, near the 


_present bridge, and continued north between the | 


This was increased | 


creek and the Perrysburg and Findlay pike, to 
the southeast corner of Section 1, Henry town- 
ship, where it bore west gradually, about to the 
half-section line, when it continued nearly due 
north, through the chain of beech ridges and 
swails, to the north branch of the Portage, or 
Ditch 12, near which point was established the 
stockade post, sometimes called Fort Portage. 
Here the trail turned down stream, northeast, 
until about eighty rods east of the pike, where it 
crossed the Portage, and from there lay nearly 
parallel with the railroad to Bowling Green, a 
part of the way on the railroad’s right of way. 
The railroad track is on top of the old trace at 
the Wooster street crossing, Bowling Green. 
Passing north near the old cemetery ground, the 
route was almost direct to the point of ridge 
across the prairie, on the west side of the stone 
pike, in the northeast corner of Section 13, Plain. 
Here, on the dry ground that is sometimes called 
Terry’s Corners, was a favorite camping place, 
with prairie grass convenient for grazing the oxen 
and beef cattle. From this point the trace bore 
away from the pike, passing just west of Union 
Hill cemetery, Plain township, thence to the cor- 
ner of Section 23, Middleton township, which it 
crossed diagonally, also Fractional Sections 15 
and 34, and River Tracts 46, 47 and 48, striking 
the Maumee near the ravine, opposite the lower 
end of Dodd’s island, at River Tract 49, thence 
down the river, on the most eligible ground, to 
the ‘‘ Big flats,’’ where the army camped and 
crossed the river at that point, when the march 
was resumed. 

This route is thus somewhat minutely de- 
scribed for future reference, not only because of 
its relation to one of the unfortunate historic 
events of the war of 1812, but because it was for 
some years a path for the pioneers to their county 
seat (Urbana, and, afterward, Bellefontaine), and 
also, in part, a United States mail route. 

For some of the incidents of the march, and 
the inglorious end of the expedition, and career 
of Gen. Hull, an extract from the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Gen. John E. Hunt,” read before the 
Maumee Valley Pioneer Association, in Perrys- 
burg, February 22, 1876, will prove instructive 
and of interest. Hunt, who went with the 
troops, was at that time in his fifteenth year, and 
in later years was a commissioner of Wood 
county, “ain 2612," he says, ‘Twas, living 
with my brother-in-law, Dr. Abraham Edwards, 
at Dayton. He became surgeon-general of Hull’s 
army. Going out with him, I messed with the 
staff officers and dined at Gen. Hull’s table. 
The army left Dayton in the forepart of June. 
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We struck the Maumee river about the 15th of 
that month. In passing through Hull’s Prairie 
the water was up to my saddle skirts. It wasa 
clear summer day when the army struck the 
river, at the head of the ‘‘ Big flats,” about two 
miles above Fort Meigs. There were three 
regiments of volunteer militia, and the Fourth 
U. S. Infantry, who had joined Hull at Urbana, 
and were just come from the victory of Tippe- 
canoe, in all 2,500 men. After coming through 
the wilderness so many days, it was beautiful to 
look upon the broad, open channel of the river, 
expanding among the islands and sweeping off 
into the blue distance in graceful curves. The 
high banks were clothed with the primeval forest, 
and the level bottom land and islands were 
covered with grass. It was not half an hour 
before the whole army was in the water. When 
we left Dayton, a regiment went forward at a 
time. Col. McArthur went first and built Fort 
McArthur, and Col. Findlay followed and built 
Fort Findlay. We camped at the ‘‘ Big flats” 
three days, the General expecting every day to 
hear news from Washington of the declaration of 
war against Great Britain. The first day they 
moved they marched four miles down the left 
bank of the river, having forded at Presque Isle, 
and camped on the bottom land below Miami. 
There they found a small vessel, ‘The Cuya- 
hoga,’ which was chartered and sent ahead for 
Detroit, loaded with the officers’ wives and bag- 
gage. On the way she was captured by the 
British at Malden. [As Hull’s men marched 
through the settlement where Maumee is, a Capt. 
Bond, a sort of clerk or deputy collector for 
Maj. Spafford, brought out his militia company 
and paraded them in honor of the occasion. 
Each man, in the absence of a feather, had a 
deer tail stuck in his hat.—Way’s Memoirs. ] 
‘*On the march from Miamito Monroe, when 
about half way, news reached us of the declara- 
tion of war. The British got the news before we 
did, through a fur company’s agent, who took it 
by express direct to Canada. The Canadians 
misht have taken Detroit, by surprise, before we 
got tnere. Hull stopped two days at Monroe to 
make a display of his troops. Thence he marched 
to the river Huron; there we camped on an open 
prairie. We could see from our camp the masts 
of the 20-gun brig, ‘Queen Charlotte,’ which 
lay in the lake, off Malden. Some Indians were 
observed in the distance. During the night we 
were aroused by a false alarm. Hull's appre- 
hension of an attack by a force which might be 
landed from the ‘Queen Charlotte,’ gave color to 
the alarm. It was afterward learned that the 


Indians were Wyandots, who offered themselves 
as allies at Detroit. Their services were not 
accepted, as our government’s orders were to 
have nothing to do with them. At that time 
there were no British troops on board the ‘ Queen 
Charlotte.’ On the occasion of this false alarm 
it was whispered in the camp that the old man 
Hull was a good deal frightened. The next day 
we went into camp at the River Rouge, seven 
miles from Detroit. We marched in great dis- 
order, strung along five or six miles. Hull 
halted there eight or ten days to prepare his men 
to make a display in the streets of Detroit. 
Detroit was then a town of ten or twelve hundred 
people. Then he marched his men through 
Detroit and back again to camp on the River 
Rouge. After some days he moved up and 
crossed the Detroit river, in batteaux, below 
Belle Isle. One beautiful morning they crossed 
the river without opposition, and made a fine dis- 
play marching down opposite Detroit, with colors 
flying and music playing. There they made a 
fortified camp and remained. A two-story brick 
house in the center of the camp was the General’s 
headquarters. There I first saw Gen. Cass, then 
a colonel. 

‘‘TIt was a warm July morning, and I was 
taking my breakfast at a boarding house, kept by 
aman whose name was Deputy. At the table 
sat Maj. Munson, of Zanesville, Ohio. A red- 
faced young man, with a morning gown on, came 
in, and as he took a seat alongside of Maj. Mun- 
son, he said something severe against Gen. Hull. 
Maj. Munson said: ‘Col. Cass, what is the 
matter with you?’ Cass replied that he had been 
two hours with that old fool, and could not get 
him to make a push toward Malden, all he could 
do. ‘He has agreed to let me go down with 
my regiment and two companies of the Fourth 
United States Infantry, and if God lets me live 
I'll have Malden before I get back.’ 

‘*The British had a 2-gun battery at the 
River Canard, four miles above Malden, so posted 
as to rake the causeway and bridge at that point. 
A day or two before, a regiment of our militia 
had been driven from there. Cass sent two 
companies of the U. S. Fourth Infantry under 
Snelling to ford the stream above the battery. 
When Snelling made his appearance, approach- 
ing the British on their flank, Cass moved for- 
ward with his main force upon this bridge. The 
enemy opened fire upon him, but when they dis- 
covered Snelling on their flank they retreated. 
Cass followed them to within a mile and a half 
of Malden, when it became so dark he thought it 
prudent to retreat to the battery at the bridge. 
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Thence he sent an express to Hull for re-inforce- 
ments, so as to attack Malden the next morning. 
Instead of doing so, Hull sent his aid,. Col. Wal- 
lace, of Cincinnati, and ordered Cass back. 

‘*Cass has frequently told me he has always 
regretted he did not disobey orders, and march on 
Malden. He afterward learned that the British 
had all their valuables ready to leave, and loaded 
on board the ‘ Queen Charlotte.’ If he had made 
his appearance in the morning the British would 
have blown up their fort and sailed away to 
Niagara. This would have prevented an Indian 
war, and saved Detroit. Cass returned to camp, 
and a few days after, Hull, on hearing of the 
advance of Gen. Brock, retreated across the 
river to Detroit, where he occupied Fort Shelby. 
This fort was situated right about the center of 
the present city of Detroit, about the fourth 
street from the river. 

‘“*Gen. Brock, at Niagara, -had overreached 
Gen. Dearborn, another superannuated Revolu- 
tionary officer, who wasin command of that fron- 
tier, and concluded with him an armistice of 
thirty days. This gave time for the ‘ Queen 
Charlotte’ to sail from Malden to the lower end 
of Lake Erie, and returned with himself and the 
force which captured Detroit. Soon after Hull 
crossed back, Brock moved the ‘Queen Char- 
lotte’ up the river, and anchored off Sandwich, 
covering with her guns the crossing to Detroit. 
While the ship was stationed there, Capt. Snell- 
ing asked Gen. Hull, in my presence, for liberty to 
take two 12-pound guns down to Spring Wells, 
and sink her or start her from her position. 

‘« Hull said, ‘ No, sir; youcan’t doit.’ Brock 
had built a battery on the Canada side, opposite 
Fort Shelby; as soon as it was finished, when the 
sun was about an hour high, he opened fire on 
us. During the night, shells were thrown at in- 
tervals. At the dawn of day a heavy fire of 
bombs and solid shot was opened. Iwas taking 
a drink of water at the door of one of the officers’ 
quarters, in company with a boy of my age, who 
afterward became Maj. Washington Whistler, 
U. S. A. At the next door to us, and about 
twelve feet away, four of our officers were stand- 
ing together. They were Capt. Hanks, Lieut. 
Sibley, Dr. Blood and Dr. Reynolds, of Colum- 
bus. A 32-pound shot came from the enemy's 
battery, killing Hanks, Sibley and Reynolds, and 
wounding Dr. Blood. They were knocked into a 
heap in a little narrow entryway—a narrow, con- 
fined space. Their mangled remains were a ter- 
rible sight. Capt. Hanks was lying on top, his 
eyes rolling in his head. Directly came along 
Gen. Hull, who looked in upon them and turned 


very pale, the tobacco-juice running from the 
corners of his mouth to the frills of his shirt. In 
a short time after, the white flag was hoisted; 
that ball seeming to unman him. 

‘« After these men were killed, I left the fort 
to reconnoitre. On the street in front of Maj. 
Whipple’s house, one-fourth of a mile in front of 
Fort Shelby, I found two 32-pound guns in posi- 
tion. Capt. Bryson, of the artillery, had placed 
them there to rake the British column of 1,500 
men who had made a landing and were approach- 
ing the city by way of Judge May’s long lane to 
reach a ravine which crossed it, and through 
which they could file and be protected from any 
battery we had. They were marching in close 
column, in full dress uniform, of bright scarlet, 
in perfect order, at a steady regular pace, with- 
out music. As they came on, followed by their 
Indian allies and some twenty whites dressed as 
Indians, my boyish fancy was struck with their 
appearance, as I expected every ‘moment to see 
them torn to pieces by those 32-pounders, double 
charged with canister and grape. My brother 
Thomas stood ready at the guns. In his hand a 
lighted match was held up in the air. He was 
in the very act of firing when Col. Wallace, the 
aide of Gen. Hull, came up and said: ‘Don’t fire, 
the white flag is up.’ At that instant Capt. Hull, 
who had been across the river with a flag of truce, 
fell in with us on his return. Col. Wallace said 
to him: ‘It’s all up, your father has surrendered.’ 
Capt. Hull exclaimed: ‘My God ! Is it possible ?’” 

The disgraceful conduct of Gen. Hull came 
from treason or cowardice. He was a native of 
Connecticut, only sixty years of age, and had 
done gallant service in the Revolution; but strong 
drink had so blighted his mental and physical 
manhood that he was totally unfitted for the 
place he held. There ‘was, too, delay and lack 
of energy at the War Department in Washington, 
in not more promptly advising Hull of events 
there. The war resolution passed the House 
June 4, the Senate June 17; the President’ pro- 
claimed it publicly on the 19th, and Hull got no 
word until July 2, one day after the enemy had 
the news, by a longer route. Such news as this, 
where the possession of an empire, or the fate of 
an army, was at stake, ought to have reached 
Hull from Washington in seven days. With an 
enterprising commander in Hull’s stead, early 
news of the war declaration would have been in- 
valuable, but with Hull it could make but little 
difference. 

Under the findings of a court-martial he was 
sentenced to be shot, but because of his former 
services the President commuted the death part 
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of the sentence. Thus ingloriously ended Hull’s 
campaign. Humiliation and defeat were the bit- 
ter fruits of the first efforts of the Americans in 
the war of 1812. Misfortunes did not come 
singly either. Mackinaw and Fort Dearborn 
(now Chicago) fell, through the same laggard 
policy at Washington, and Hull’s incapacity. 
The whole Northwest was in the enemy’s control. 
But how fared the infant settlement on the 
‘Maumee? If they were electrified when they saw 
Hull’s army arrive, and felt security to some 
degree, the first time for months, they were de- 
pressed, paralyzed, when, a few weeks later, word 
came of the surrender of that army, and that the 
British had adopted their former infamous plan 
in warfare, of employing the savages as allies. 
Here was this little, scattered settlement of 
whites, in the very midst of the Ottawa tribe—at 
their mercy, in fact. All north of the Maumee 
was, practically, in the hands of the enemy. No 


settlement south of them to the Greenville Treaty | 


line; west of them the turbulent followers of 
Tecumseh and his brother on the Wabash, and 


the Pottawatamies on the St. Joseph; east of | 


them the nearest white neighbors were the weak 
settlements at the mouth of Huron river, now 
Erie county; north of them was Detroit. and 
adjacent settlements, now headquarters for the 
British, who were active in their efforts to stir up 
the Indians, by bribery, and promises the most 
extravagant, to take up the tomahawk against 
the Americans. Tecumseh was there and had 
sworn allegiance to the King, and was effectively 
rallying the disaffected warriors to his standard. 
Even the lakes were under control of the enemy, 
who had several armed vessels patroling their 
shores. 


Gloomy, indeed, was the outlook for the.iso- 
lated settlement at the Maumee Rapids. To 
make matters worse, the small detail of soldiers, 
left for their protection, abandoned their tempo- 
rary fort, told the settlers to help themselves to 
the stores, which had to be left, and retreated to 
the interior. There was no choice left these 
pioneers; they had to go. They left their crops 
ungathered; took such of their worldly effects as 
they could, and started, they scarcely knew 
whither. The Indians and British soon came, 
and the torch obliterated nearly all the homely 
habitations of the people on the Maumee. The 
settlement was wiped out of existence. In its 
stead came hostile armies, and soon the roar and 
din of the deadly conflict. proclaimed that new 
issues hung in the balance, to be decided in this 
court of last resort; or, rather, old issues were to . 
be fought over again. 

It will be instructive, before passing to the 
stirring national events within the arena about 
the Maumee. Rapids, now in order, to learn 
something. more of the little band of settlers just 
passing from view, many of them never to. return. 
Their story forms an important part. of our Pio- 
neer record. It would be interesting if we had it 
complete. Unfortunately, the details are very 
meager; but: we introduce, in the chapter on 
Perrysburg, that (next-to records) best of author- 
ity in histories of this kind, the testimony of 
truthful, intelligent, contemporary witnesses— 
those who saw and knew. the things of which 
they. speak—Mrs. Perrin, Mrs. Hester Green, 
Mrs. Philothe Clark and others, some of whose 
recollections are given in the history of Perrys- 
burg township. 


CHAPTER IX. 


War oF 1812 as FAR AS CONCERNS Woop County—Gen. Harrison’s CAMPAIGN—GEN. PRocror’s 
ADVANCE—FirsT SIEGE oF Fort Metcs—Dup.ey’s DEFEAT. 


T is designed to treat of the events of the war 
of 1812 only as such events are connected 
with the local history of Wood county, though 
at times the chain of connections carries the 

story beyond local bounds, It was just about 
eighteen years before Hull’s arrival at the Rapids, 
and the disgraceful termination of his campaign 


at Detroit, that Gen. Wayne, and his gallant lit- 
tle army, won martial renown on the Maumee, 
by a victory which terminated an Indian war, 
began almost a half century before, when the 
Colonial troops. fought under the English flag. 
Wayne’s campaign turned all eyes to the Mau- 


mee river, and his victory filled the Nation with 
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joy. Hull’s surrender startled the Nation, and 
filled the land with sorrow and humiliation. 
Wayne's battle gave the country an empire and 
peace; Hull’s cowardice lost the Northwest, and 
turned the frontier settlers over to the mercy of 
the Indians and British. When the Nation 
rejoiced over Wayne’s success in 1794, there 
were only five thousand people, north of the 
Ohio, to shout their gladness; when Hull surren- 
dered (1812), and uncovered her whole northern 
frontier, Ohio alone had 250,000 people to tell 
him of their indignation, and come to the rescue 
of the Flag. 

The whole country, east and west, was aroused 
to the gravity of the situation. Fortunately the 
martial spirit, the heroism of ’76, had not gone 
to decay. England did not have a long season 
of rejoicing. Her pride was soon touched in a 
tender place. On the Atlantic, three days after 
the surrender of Detroit, the frigate ‘+ Constitu- 
tion” (‘*Old Ironsides”’) came up with the Brit- 
ish man of war, ‘‘Guerriere,”’ and engaged her 
in battle. The English captain, Dacres, though 
a boastful fellow who had been sending chal- 
lenges to the Americans, fought desperately, but 
‘‘Old Ironsides” knocked his ship to pieces 


within thirty minutes after the first broadside. ° 


As if by a singular coincidence, the commander 
of the ‘‘Constitution” was Capt. Isaac Hull, 
nephew of the man who disgraced the Flag at 
Detroit. This victory of the sailors, for whose 
rights the war was started, created great enthu- 
siasm. In Kentucky, Isaac Shelby, the old hero 
of King’s Mountain, was governor. His proud 
spirit was stirred at the perfidious course of the 
English, and the humiliation of the Americans, 
at Detroit. Military camps were at once estab- 
lished, and soon Kentucky troops were marching 
to the northern frontier. In Tennessee, too, the 
volunteers, under the lead of Andrew Jackson, 
were marching to subdue the hostile Creeks, 
stirred to war by the advice and example of 
Tecumseh. Thence Jackson marched to the 
Gulf to expel the British. William Henry Har- 
rison, governor of Indiana Territory, was now 
appointed commander of the Northwestern forces. 
He was in the prime of manhood, had learned 
war under Wayne, been on the frontier nearly 
twenty years, and but recently had won a victory 
at Tippecanoe, in which he showed the courage 
and fighting qualities of a general, and gained 
great favor with his soldiers, especially the Ken- 
tuckians who were with him. The new com- 
mander had a great task before him. It was to 
keep the Indians in subjection, recover Detroit 
and the Northwest, and invade Upper Canada. 


His soldiers were raw recruits, scantily equipped. 
When he took command, even cannon were 
being made at Pittsburg to replace those lost by 
Hull. The enemy had command of Lake Erie, 
so that the only route to. Detroit lay through 
some portion of the wilderness and by way of the 
Maumee Rapids, over which troops, munitions 
and supplies had to go. The whole country 
south of the Maumee to the Greenville Treaty 
line belonged to the Indians, and was unsettled. 

There were already two routes open: First, 
Hull’s trace; second, Wayne’s old trail, by way 
of the Auglaize and Maumee. Gen. Harrison 
established a third, by way of Upper Sandusky, 


| thence down the banks of the Sandusky river 


by way of Fort Ball (Tiffin) and Lower San- 
dusky (Fremont) to the lake, or, from Lower 
Sandusky across the swamp to the Maumee 
Rapids, as might suit. 

Though Gen. Harrison made every possi- 
ble exertion, he found it impossible to get his 
force equipped and ready for a campaign be- 
fore winter set in. Gen. Edward W. Tupper, 
with a light Ohio brigade of nine-months’ men, 
from Gallia, Lawrence and Jackson counties, 
had advanced to Fort McArthur, from which 
place a detachment of his men advanced, and 
drove off the British and Indians who were at 
the Maumee, gathering the corn in the deserted 
fields of the late settlers. 

At the opening of the year 1813, Gen. Win- 
chester. occupied the left of the army, at Defiance; 
the Ohio brigade (Tupper’s), the center, at Fort 
McArthur, and Gen. Harrison with the Virginia 
and Pennsylvania troops and some regulars, was 
with the right, at Upper Sandusky. The troops 
were from Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
some from Virginia; also a regiment of regulars 
—the total amounting to less than five thousand 
men. The point of concentration, for a move on 
Detroit, was the Maumee Rapids. Gen. Win- 
chester, whose command consisted of Kentuck- 
ians and some regulars, under Col. Welles, ad- 
vanced ,along the north bank of the Maumee 
from Defiance, and reached the Rapids January 
10, 1813. Here he made some temporary camp 
defenses for his supplies, and remained until the 
17th, when he imprudently acceded to a petition 
from the people at Frenchtown on the river 
Raisin, asking for protection from the Indians 
and British. Cols. Lewis and Allen, with about 
six hundred men, were dispatched thither, and, 
after a sharp fight, drove the enemy out, and sent 
word back to the Maumee for reinforcements, 
as they were only eighteen miles from Malden, 
where Proctor lay with his whole force. 
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Winchester now committed a second grave 
error. Instead of immediately withdrawing his 
troops from their perilous position at the Raisin, 
he took all the forces he dare spare at the Rapids, 
250 men, and marched to Frenchtown to join 
his victorious soldiers, where he made his third 
fatal blunder. He allowed his men to go into 
open camp, without regard to position, or any 
sort of defensive lines. During the night, Proctor 
approached with his main force, and planted his 
artillery within 300 paces of Winchester’s camp. 
The dawn of light on the morning of the 22nd of 
January was ushered in by the loud peals of 
Proctor’s cannon, and a shower of canister, grape 
and shell, accompanied by the savage war-whoop 
of the Indians. The raw volunteers, taken by 
surprise, soon became demoralized, and were cut 
down like grass. Col. Lewis’ men, who had 
been posted behind a heavy picket fence, held 
their ground, and would have made the enemy 
purchase a costly victory, but for Gen. Winches- 
ter, who had fallen a prisoner, and now sent 
him word to surrender, under Proctor’s promise 
of protection from the savages. The result was 
that many of the Americans, including the 
wounded, were mercilessly butchered by the 
Indians, and those of the wounded, who had been 
taken to houses, were burned. -The American 
loss, including prisoners, was 934. Of these, 
397 were killed or missing. 
escaped from the field. 
murder and torture which followed on that night, 
and the succeeding day, were such as to cause a 
thrill of horror, at hearing even the partial 
details. [Among thesad incidents was that related 
of Capt. Hart, a brother of the wife of Henry 
Clay, who offered a Pottawatamie one hundred 
' dollars to take him safely to Malden, but they 
met a Wyandot who claimed the prisoner. A 
quarrel followed, and wassettled by an agreement 
to kill the prisoner and divide his clothes and 
money.] The massacre at the River Raisin did 
more tu embitter Americans and create a deep- 
seated, unforgiving spirit toward the Indians, 
than any other ~ccurrence, up to that time, in 
the history of the young uation. Yet the butch- 
ery was committed under 1.> English flag, and 
under the eyes of the British ¢ommander, in 
whose employ the Indians were. ‘he savages 
were less blamable in this case than the infamous 
Proctor. 

Gen. Harrison, who was at Upper Sandusky 
got word on the 16th that Winchester bad 
arrived at the Rapids, and that he had in vie » an 
expedition of some kind against the enemy. 
This made the Commander uneasy, and he at 
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once set out for Lower Sandusky, where Gen. 
Perkins, who had come from Wooster, was in 
command with a regiment and a battalion, leav- 
ing word for Maj. Orr to follow with the artillery, 
which had just arrived from Pittsburg, by way of 
Wooster, as fast as possible. At Lower San- 
dusky the General sent forward a battalion under 
Maj. Cosgrove, and learning there, from a courier, 
what Winchester was doing, he ordered Gen. 
Perkins to put the rest of his troops in motion 
across the swamp. Harrison started out ina 
sled and reached the Rapids, on horseback, on 
the 20th, leaving his sled at the Portage river. 
Perkins and Cosgrove lost a day in trying to 
cross, and with their best efforts, floundering in 
ice and water, only reached the Rapids on the 
night of January 21. Impatiently the Comman- 
der waited at the Rapids for these men. Early 
next morning, the Commander hurried forward 
his forces, but it was too late. That very morn- 
ing, as they were filing out of their camp, on the 
Maumee, their overmatched comrades were being 
slaughtered at Frenchtown, and they soon met 
the few- flying fugitives from the battlefield, and 
learned that the day was lost—the little army 
destroyed. The troops turned back to the 
Rapids, and next morning destroyed their tem- 
porary fortifications, and Harrison retired behind 
the: Portage, camping below the forks of the river, 
near where Pemberville is, in the northwest corner 
of Section 11, Freedom township. 

The unfortunate loss of the left wing of his 
army so disabled Gen. Harrison that he was 
forced to wage defensive, instead of aggressive, 
warfare foratime. It was through no fault of 
his own. He had counted on the frosts of winter 
to give him a solid road across the Black Swamp. 
A January thaw, at the critical time, prevented a 
rapid march: from Lower Sandusky to Winches- 
ter’s rescue. Had the stone. pike now connecting 
Fremont and Perrysburg been in existence, the 
soldiers could have made'the march in one day 
instead of three. Winchester’s mistake: could 
have’ been rectified, and doubtless Proctor would 
have been routed: Fort Meigs would not have 
been built, aud more than likely the Americans 
would have invaded and held Upper Canada. 
Bad roads have more than once played an im- 
portant part in deciding the fate of armies and 
destinies of nations, and for very bad roads, the 
Black Swamp, in an early day, could have drawn . 
the prize in most any contest. At his camp, on 
the Portage, Gen, Harrison was joined by Gen. 
Leftraech, of Virginia, with his brigade and most 
of the artillery train, which, on account of heavy 
tis, and the almost impassable roads, did not ar- 
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PLAN OF FORT MEIGS AND ENVIRONS. 


BX PLANATIONS.—a, grand battery, commanded by Capt. Daniel Cush- 
ing; 6, mortar battery; e,i, o, minor batteries; g, battery commanded at 
the second siege by Col. (afterward Gen.) Gaines; ¢, magazines. The black 
squares on the lines of the fort represent the position of the block-houses. 
The dotted lines show the traverses, or walls of earth, thrown up. The 
longest, the grand traverse, had a base of 20 feet, was 12 in height, and 
about 900 in length. The British batteries on the north side of the river. 
were named as follows: a, queen’s; 6, sailor's; d, king’s; e, mortar. The 
fort stood upon high ground, on the margin of a bank, elevated about 60 
feet above the Maumee. The works originally covered about ten acres, but 
was reduced in area between the two sieges, to accommodate a smaller 
number of troops.—Howe’s History of Ohio. 
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rive until the 30th of January. On the Ist of 
February he again advanced to the Maumee, and 
built Fort Meigs, and from this position. decided 
to make aggressive, or defensive, warfare as best 
suited his puspose. Now, while the soldiers are 
working on the fortifications, let us take a brief 
survey of the old military route, known to the 
early settlers, who made use of portions of it 
later on for a road, as Harrison’s trail. Take a 
pencil and sectional map of Wood county; put 
the pencil point at the county line on the east 
side of Section 13, Freedom township, a few rods 
south of the center; mark due west most across 
the section, then turn and go northwest through 
the corner of Section 11, near the center of the 
south line, thence directly to Harrison’s old camp 
ground, below the forks of the river, about half a 
mile. Here the troops, in trying to march to 
Winchester’s aid, in January, 1813, spent a day 
in fruitless attempts to cross the river, and finally 
turned up the river to the northwest corner of 
Section 23, where they-crossed and went to the 
north branch, in Section 10, about midway 
between the railroad bridge and section line, not 
far from the cemetery. From here push the 
pencil, in a northwesterly course, to a point about 
forty rods north of the southwest corner of Sec- 
tion 27, Perrysburg township. Northwest of this 
point, about eighty rods, the McCutchenville road 
is crossed; then bear to the west and cross the 
northeast corner of Section 29, the southwest 
corner of 20; the northwest corner of 19, and 
pass out of the northwest corner of 18, into 
River Tract No. 65, on which the fort was built. 
The trail deviated from a direct line in places, 
but preserved the general course, nearly on the 
line we have indicated. As was said of Hull’s 
Trace, it would be: hard to select a better route 
under the conditions that then existed. 

The site chosen for the fort, on the south 
bank of the Maumee, has a commanding view of 
the surrounding country and of the river above 
and below, and is a point of great natural strength 
for defensive warfare. It was named Fort Meigs, 
in honor of Return J. Meigs, whose zeal and pa- 
triotic efforts were in the highest degree com- 
mendable. The military situation there at the 
time will be best given by an extract from a let- 
ter written by Gen. Harrison himself, from the 
Rapids, to John Armstrong, Secretary of War, 
dated February 11, 1813: 


S1x:—Having been joined _by Gen. Leftraech, with his 
brigade, and a regiment of the Pennsylvania quota, at Port- 
age river, on the 0th ultimo., I marched from thence on the 
1st instant, and reached this place on the morning of the 
2d, with an effective force of about sixteen hundred men. I 
have been since joined by a Kentucky regiment, and Gen. 


Tupper’s Ohio brigade, which has increased our numbers to 
two thousand non-commissioned officers and privates. I ac- 
cordingly ordered the whole of the troops of the Jeft wing, 
excepting one company for each of the six forts in that quar- 
ter—the balance of the Pennsylvania brigade, and the Ohio 
brigade, under Gen. Tupper, and a detachment of regular 
troops and twelve-months’ volunteers, under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Campbell, to march to this place as soon as 
possible, believing I should be able to advance from hence 
by this day or to-morrow; and if it were not in my power to 
take heavy artillery for the siege of Malden, I should be en- 
abled to scour the whole country—disperse the Indians——de- 
stroy all the shipping of the enemy and the greater part of 
their provisions, and leave a portion at, or near, Brownstown 
until a further supply of cannon and stores could be brought 
up. Such was my plan when I marched from Portage river 
on the Ist instant, and my situation was such as to authorize 
the strongest hopes of success. Although the aggregate 
amount of all the effective men, in all the corps above men- 
tioned, was only a ‘number that will greatly surprise you to 
be furnished with so many nominal brigades, and the period 
of service of the Kentucky and Ohio troops was rapidly ter- 
minating—some of them expiring about the middle of the 
month, and all before the last of it—I had established with 
them the principle that I had a right to march them to any 
point before the ‘day which would complete their fourteen- 
months’ tour; and I know them too well to believe that they 
would abandon me in the country of the enemy. Provisions 
and ammunition were also on the road from the Sanduskys 
and McArthur’s block-house, in considerable quantities, and 
measures taken to supply the means of transportation for 
the advance from this place. These fair prospects have been 
entirely destroyed by circumstances which no human being 
could control. The present is precisely the season, in com- 
mon years, when the most intense frosts prevail in this coun- 
try, giving the most perfect security and facility in passing 
the lakes, rivers and swamps with which it abounds. For 
the last twelve or fifteen days, however, it has been so warm 
that the roads have become entirely broken up, and for a 
considerable distance in our rear absolutely impassable for 
wagons or sleds, and can with great difficulty be traversed 
with single horses. A number of wagons and sleds. loaded 
with ammunition and other munitions of war, have been eight- 
een days coming from Upper Sandusky, and are yet twenty- 
five miles off. Eight days they were stopped by an uncom- 
mon freshet in the Tymocta, and have been two more in get- 
ting twenty-five miles, The weather has even affected the 
ice of the lake. On the evening before last, I went with a 
detachment in pursuit of a body of Indians, who were driv- 
ing off the cattle from a small French settlement about four- 
teen miles from this place. We pursued them for about 
twenty-six miles upon the ice, which was so weak in many 
places that a 6-pounder, which was taken with us, broke 
through, and was nearly lost, as did several of the officers 
who were mounted. I have waited with an anxiety which I 
cannot describe for a change in the weather; and until this 
day I never abandoned the hope of being able to execute 
the plan which I had formed. I can no longer: indulge such 
hopes. Indeed, I fear I shall be censured for having cher- 
ished them too long, and that I have sacrificed the public in- 
terests in a vain pursuit. I have no hesitation, however, in 
asserting that I have it in my power to satisfy the govern- 
ment that their wishes would have been accomplished but 
for the unfortunate event of the River Raisin, and others 
over which I could have no control; and that, until a few days 
since, my calculations of succeeding were ie eae by the 
opinion of every general and field officer in the army. 

It remains for me to inform you of the disposition I shall 
make of the troops for the remaining part of the winter. .A 
battalion of the militia, lately called out from this State, 
with the company of regular troops now at Fort Winchester, 
will garrison the posts upon the waters of the Auglaize and 
St. Mary’s. The small-block-houses upon Hull’s trace, will 
have a subaltern’s command in each. A company will be 
placed at Upper Sandusky, and another at Lower Sandusky. 
All the rest of the troops will be brought to this place, 
amounting to from fifteen to eighteen hundred men. I am 
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erecting here a pretty strong fort—capable of resisting field 
artillery at least. The troops will be placed in a_ fortified 
camp, covered on one flank by the fort. This position 1s the 
best that can be taken to cover the frontiers, and the small 
posts in the rear of it, and those above it on the Miami and 
its waters. The force placed here ought, however, to be 
strong enough to encounter any that the enemy may detach 
against the forts above. Twenty-five hundred would not be 
too many. But, anxious to reduce the expenses during the 
winter within as narrow bounds as possible, I have desired 
the governor of Kentucky not to call out, but to hold in read- 
iness to march, the fifteen hundred men lately required of 
him. All the teams which have been hired for the public 
service will be immediately discharged, and those belonging 
to the public, which are principally oxen, disposed of in the 
settlements, where forage is cheaper, and every other ar- 
rangement made which can lessen the expenses during the 
winter. Attention will still, however, be paid to the deposit 
of supplies for the ensuing campaign. Little remains to 
complete these. Immense supplies of provisions have been 
accumulating upon the Auglaize river, and boats and pi- 
rogues prepared to bring them down as soon as the river 
opens. I shall have the honor to give you a more particular 
account of these in a few days. 

It was Gen. Harrison's design to make this 
advance post not only a central depot of army 
supplies, but to concentrate force enough here to 
hold the enemy at bay until a fleet might be con- 
structed on the lakes to operate with the land 
forces for the recapture of Detroit and the in- 
vasion of Canada. They had scarcely got to 
work on the fort when the spies brought word of 
a large encampment of Indians down the bay 
about twenty miles. Harrison at once took 600 
men, and made a night march down the river on 
the ice. Lieut. Joseph H. Larwill, who had 
charge of the only cannon with the command, 
had the misfortune to break through the ice with 
both horses and gun, which, in the darkness and 
cold weather, were saved with much difficulty. 
The troops arrived at their destination only to 
find deserted camp fires, the Indians having left 
for Malden the day before. The command re- 
turned to the fort, which they reached about sun- 
set, making a march of over forty miles on the 
ice in less than twenty-four hours. 

On the 26th of February, Capt. Langham, of 
the regulars, led a force of 250 men, who volun- 
teered for the occasion, on a desperate éxpedi- 
tion, the purpose of which was to be disclosed 
when they got a sufficient distance from the fort. 
It was nothing less than to march tothe lake, by 
way of Lower Sandusky and Sandusky river, 
from the mouth of which they were to cross on 
the ice to Malden, where under cover of darkness 
they were, with combustibles, to destroy the Brit- 
ish fleet and public stores at the river bank. 
- This done, they were to make a rapid retreat on 
twenty-four sleds sent along for the purpose, to 
the point of Maumee Bay, where Harrison was 
to meet them with a strong force, and cover their 


retreat. It was a hazardous enterprise, for be- 


sides the British garrison, there was a large body 
of the Indians camped at Malden. 

Capt. Langham’s force, after leaving the lake 
shore, marched to Middle Bass island on the ice 
in a storm of wind and snow. Here the weather 
began to moderate, and the ice north of them 
seemed to be broken up. The weather was soft- 
ening all the time, and the guides believed it un- 
safe to venture across, lest the ice should break 
up and imprison them on the Canada shore, or 
on one of the islands. So, after a council of offi- 
cers and guides, the expedition was abandoned, 
and the corps returned by way of the Bay point, 
where they met Gen. Harrison with a body of 
troops, and all returned to Fort Meigs. 

One of those singular illusions which arise 
from natural causes, but which, unexplained, 
sometimes create consternation among soldiers 
and sailors, as well as other people, is related as 
an incident of that expedition. When the sol- 
diers struck the lake at Sandusky, some of them 
soon came into camp, in great alarm, at what ap- 
peared to be a considerable body of men in the 
distance, advancing on the ice. More careful 
investigation proved it to be the sun’s rays re- 
flecting on the ridges of ice thrown up in places. 

These bold, enterprising dashes of the Amer- 
icans, while acccomplishing no direct results, were 
a useful school to the raw volunteers, and put a 
restraint upon the marauding expeditions of the 
enemy. The work of constructing the fort went on 
steadily meantime. Early in March Gen. Harrison 
left for the interior of the State to arouse the au- 
thorities to the needs of his army, and to hurry 
forward reinforcements. He especially appealed 
to the governors of Ohio and Kentucky. Both 
States responded, Kentucky more than gener- 
ously. Under the lead of the old veteran Shelby, 
she voted three thousand men, though only fif- 
teen hundred were asked for by Harrison. This 
latter quota, organized into four light regiments 
under Cols. Dudley, Caldwell, Cox and Boswell, 
which formed a brigade under Gen. Green Clay, 
was on the march, early in April, fully. equipped 
for war. Harrison already had information that 
Proctor was planning an expedition against the 
fort at Maumee Rapids, and, gathering up what 
few troops could be spared at the outposts and 
on detached duty, hurried to Defiance where, 
with about four hundred men, he embarked in 
boats and descended the Maumee to Fort Meigs, 
April 12th. All energies were now bent to put- 
ting the fortifications in a good state of defence. 

On the morning of April 28, sure enough, ones 
of Harrison’s spies, Peter Navarre, brought word 
that Proctor, with an army of two thousand men, 
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was sailing up Maumee Bay, convoyed by two 
gun-boats. Soon this mongrel crowd of British 
and savages landed at old Fort Miami, about a 
mile below and across the river from Fort Meigs, 
went into camp and began to plant batteries. 
Their ‘heavier guns consisted of 24-pounders. 
In the night a battery of twelve guns also 
was planted across the river nearly opposite 
Fort Meigs. Rain fell incessantly, but for all 
this Proctor pushed on his preparations for the 
siege. Meantime, Harrison had not been idle; 
his men were busy throwing up a traverse, or 
earthen wall, twelve feet high, across the fort, 
for their better protection. This performance 
had been screened from the British by the tents 
of the Americans. Couriers had previously been 
dispatched to the posts in the rear to apprise 
them of what was going on. Harrison knew, 
however, that his little force was insufficient, and 
that his antagonist was daily augmenting his 
numbers by recruits arriving, especially of savages. 
He knew that Gen. Clay, with his Kentuckians, 
was on the march, and he was anxious to get 
word to him of the peril the fort was in. To 
dispatch a courier to him now was difficult, for 
the woods about the fort was swarming with 
Indians. At this critical time, however, a gal- 
lant young Virginian, connected with the com- 
missary department, Capt. William Oliver, vol- 
unteered to carry a message to Gen. Clay. 
Oliver, who was of slender form and but little 
over twenty-one years of age, was one of the 
most courageous men in the army, and few 
have equalled him in successfully carrying, out 
dare-devil enterprises in war. He had, the year 
before, saved the little garrison at Fort Wayne 
by breaking through a cordon of 600 savages, 
who, under the old chief, Winnemac, ‘were be- 
sieging the post, and delivering a dispatch to the 
commandant. Speaking of this incident at Fort 
Meigs, Gen. John E. Hunt says: 


Oliver asked the commander to let two men go with him, 
and the three left the Fort about two o’clock at night. While 
they were crossing a ravine near the fort, the Indians heard 
them and gave the alarm. Soon swarms of red skins were 
on the move. Oliver’s party reined up their horses; their 
safety now depended on keeping perfectly still. The dumb 
animals. as if realizing the danger, stood as mute as stones 
until the savages had passed, when the horsemen dashed on, 
but soon after found out they were pursued by half a score 
of mounted warriors. The pursuit was kept up until Oli- 
ver was within one mile of the stockade at Portage, 
eighteen miles from the fort, where the weary riders rested, 
after which they resumed their journey, and reached Gen. 
Clay at Defiance. Just before Oliver arrived at Defiance, a 
gallant young Kentuckian, Capt. Leslie Combs, had volun- 
teered to carry a dispatch to Harrison telling him that help 
was coming, 


Combs, in his make-up for dangerous enter- 


prises, was a good counterpart of Capt. Oliver, 
and his adventure down the Maumee is best told 
in his own story delivered before the Wood 
County Pioneers at Bowling Green, July 4, 1877: 


It was decided that some one should be sent at once to 
Gen. Harrison that we were on the road to relieve him. I 
was Captain of the spies, and I thought it my duty to go. I 
asked for a good canoe, and took four of my men, two broth- 
ers named Walker, Paxton and Johnson and a young Shaw- 
nee, named Blackfish. After getting down the river about 
fifty miles all right, our progress over the rapids was more 
difficult. It was like catching a man by the heels and pull- 
ing him down stairs. Blackfish was in the stern witha steer- 
ing oar, while I was at the bow, looking out our course and 
watching for surprises, and the other four men took turns at 
the oars. When we got to Rush-de-boo Joe Paxton said, 
“Captain, let us land and take it afoot. I would rather be 
scalped by Indians than be drowned in this d——d river;” we 
went on, however, in the boat, but it was morning before we 
reached the last bend in the river and, as we turned the point 
and saw the old flag at the fort, we gave a great cheer. At 
first we saw only a solitary Indian, and our Shawnee thought 
it was one of his own tribe or, possibly, at least.a friendly 
Indian, but a moment later the woods swarmed with them, 
when he suddenly exclaimed, “Pottawatamie, by a 
They opened fire on us at once, and we fired back. Johnson 
was soon shot through the body and mortally wounded, and 
Paxton was wounded. At last when wesaw all hope of our 
getting to the fort cut off, we landed on the British side and 
took to our heels, those who could, each tor himself. When 
I got back to Gen. Clay, I was pretty badly used up; I started 
May 1, and got back May 3. Capt. Oliver was there, and 
ready to start out on the same errand from which I had just 
returned. 


At Fort Meigs there was anxiety and suspense; 
many a searching glance swept up the river to 
catch some signal, or sound, of the expected aid. 
Not only’ were men needed, but the fort was 
short of ammunition, of which Gen. Clay was 
bringing a supply. On the first of May the Eng- 
lish batteries opened, in a dismal rainstorm. 
The cannonade was severe and almost continuous 
for five days, but not nearly so destructive and 
deadly as the English had hoped; though, at the 
start, it was trying to the nerves of the raw vol- 
unteers. On the second night, under cover of 
darkness, the British artillerists crossed to the 
south side of the river, with cannon and mortars, 
and planted two batteries on a knoll in the 
thicket less than three hundred steps east of the 
fort. Harrison’s engineers had anticipated this 
danger by throwing up short cross traverses, 
which prevented the iron hail from doing the 
deadly work its projectors had planned. This 
move by Proctor indicated that he knew the 
weak condition of the fort, or else it showed poor 
generalship on his part, in exposing a detachment 
so that the main force could not protect them in 
case of assault from the garrison. 

On the fourth. day, Gen. Proctor sent Maj. 
Chambers with a pompous demand for the imme- 
diate surrender of the fort. ‘‘Tell your general,” 
said Harrison, ‘‘that when he gets this fort, it 
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will be under circumstances that will do him more 
honor than a thousand surrenders.”’ 

Gen. Harrison had learned that day, from 
two deserters, that Proctor was discussing the 
feasibility of a night assault on the fort, and that 
very night, about midnight, the sentries fired on 
some approaching men, and the camp was aroused. 
It was a happy surprise, and nobody hurt. The 
disturber was the gallant Oliver, accompanied by 
Maj. Trimble and fifteen men, in a boat, with 
the glad tidings that Gen. Clay, with his 1,200 
Kentuckians, was a few miles above, and desired 
orders. This was inspiring news to the anxious, 
mud-bespattered garrison, and none realized the 
importance of the arrival more than Gen. Harri- 
son. Clay had heard the roar of the can- 
non at Defiance, and had been hurrying forward 
as fast as possible, with eighteen large scows, 
carrying supplies and ammunition. Harrison 
lost no time, but sent Capt. Hamilton and a 
guide, in a canoe, to meet Gen. Clay, with orders 
that he should land 800 men at a designated 
point on the north bank of the river, march down, 
capture the batteries opposite the fort, spike the 
guns and throw them down the river bank; after 
which they were directed to immediately return 
to their boats and cross to Fort Meigs. The re- 
mainder of the force was to land on the south 
bank and fight their way into the fort with such 
help as the garrison could give them. For this 
purpose Gen. Harrison planned two sorties: one 
on the upper side of the fort to cover the entrance 
of Clay’s forces; the other on the British battery 
on the east, near the present Hayes dwelling. 
These operations were intended to be simulta- 
neous, or so nearly so as to prevent the British 
from concentrating their fire on any one point. 
It was a well-conceived plan for the destruction 
of the two batteries nearest the fort, and the safe 
landing of the boats with the supplies and ammu- 
nition; but it is difficult with inexperienced troops 
to carry out, under fire, all the details necessary 
to complete success, and this case was not an 
exception. 

We may, however, picture in our minds one 
of the most exciting and thrilling scenes of war, in 
the arena at the Maumee Rapids, that May morn- 
ing in 1813. The present beautiful panorama— 
with its time-worn scars, the smooth, grassy 
slopes, the ruins of the old garrison well, the 
sunken graves, the well-rounded ridges marking 
the old line of intrenchments, and the quiet, 
pretty cities on the opposite sides of the river— 
is a very striking contrast to the fearful scene of 
battle on that spring morning. 

It was a death struggle disclosing some of the 


ugliest features of the war, and the river and 
both shores were the scene of combat. The 
lines of blue and scarlet, scarcely discernible in 
the canopy of smoke and the rattle of musketry, 
told where the battle raged, and the startling 
shouts of the savages were heard, blended with 
the almost continuous and deafening roar of can- 
non. The Kentuckians were exasperated and 
desperate because of the butchery of their breth- 
ren the previous year, at the River Raisin. The 
Indians were crazed and blood-thirsty with the 
promise of Proctor, that the garrison should be 
turned over to them, including Harrison, who 
was especially hated by Tecumseh, for a carnival 
of blood and feast of vengeance. 

Col. Dudley, who had command of the de- 
tachment on the north bank of the river, charged 
and captured the batteries as directed, spiked 
eleven of the guns, and dispersed the enemy. 
Here a fatal error was committed. Capt. Combs 
with his scouts pursued the fleeing Indians into 
the woods, and was soon drawn into a serious 
fight in which the savages, behind logs and trees, 
had all the advantage. Col. Dudley naturally 
felt it his duty to hurry to the relief of his scouts. 
It was in vain that Gen. Harrison’ signaled 
him from the fort, to return. When the victori- 
ous Kentuckians followed in hot pursuit, Harrison 
exclaimed in anguish, ‘‘ They are lost! They are 
lost!” Proctor, seeing his opportunity, rallied 
his forces and placed himself between the Amer- 
icans and the river, and when Dudley’s men 
turned from a fruitless pursuit of the Indians, the 
plain, where Maumee now stands, became the 
scene of a bloody contest, in which the Kentuck- 
ians were soon overwhelmed, and all killed or 
captured. The prisoners were forced to run the 
gauntlet, aud many were butchered after the bat- 
tle was over. Harrison, at Fort Meigs, was 
powerless to aid Dudley. He had two separate 
battles raging on the south side, and the safety of 
the boats and supplies depended on his success 
there. Even his artillery was useless to protect 
Dudley’s men, so intermingled were the combat- 
ants. This unfortunate affair is known in the 
war records as the ‘‘Capture of Clay’s detach- 
ment.”” The gallant Dudley was killed and 
scalped, and five of his captains and one lieutenant 
met a similar fate. 

On the south side the Americans met with 
better success. Gen. Clay kept down the south 
shore, but not finding an officer there, as ar- 
ranged, to show him where to land, he attempted 
to cross over and join Dudley, but was prevented 
by the swift current, and finally made a landing 
on the south bank, and got into the fort, under a 
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pretty hot fire, with only fifty men. Col. Bos- 
well, with the remainder of the force, drifted 
down and attempted to join Dudley; but: before 
he became involved in the fight he was ordered 
to return to the south side and go into the fort, 
which he did after a hard contest, in which he 
was aided by the garrison. The Kentuckians 
were zealous, and brave to fatal rashness, in their 
anxiety to visit punishment on the Indians and 
British. But the severe lesson in discipline here 
taught was not lost on them in later service. 

In the meantime the garrison troops were 
busy in another direction. Col. John Miller, of 
the roth Regulars, with about 400 men, of which 
two companies were volunteers, led an assault, 
under a galling fire from the Indians secreted in 
the woods, on the battery east of the fort, and 
captured it. This battery was protected by two 
companies of British grenadiers and infantry, 
and as many Canadian militia, and a swarm of In- 
dians. Asa part of the British were in retreat 
toward the river, Maj. Todd, with a company of 


men, sallied out of the fort and captured about | 


fifty prisoners. 

There yet remained a very important part of 
the programme to be completed; that of getting 
the boat supplies into the fort. This was accomp- 
lished, according to a British account of the 
siege, afterward published, by a bit of strategy, or 
shrewd diplomacy, on the part of Gen. Harrison. 
From the English account, it seems that while 
hostilities had ceased temporarily, under a flag of 
truce, sent out by Gen. Harrison, to effect an 
exchange of some prisoners, the Americans were 
busy in the peaceful occupation of unloading the 
boats. 

This day of exciting war, stirring episodes, 
deeds of heroism, bloodshed and savage cruelty, 
practically closed the siege. _ There was desultory 
cannonading until the 9th, when Proctor having 
been deserted by many of his savage allies, who 
had tired of the siege, embarked that day on his 
boats and went down the bay. Before they left 
they gave Fort Meigs a parting volley, which 
killed and wounded about thirty Americans. 
‘‘ However,’ says one of the garrison, ‘‘ we were 
glad’ to see them off on any terms. The next 
morning we could leave the ditches, and walk 
about with something more of an air of freedom 
than we had done for the last fourteen days; and 
here I wish I could present to the reader a pic- 
ture of the condition we found ourselves in when 
the withdrawal of the enemy gave us time to 
look at each other’s outward appearance. The 
scarcity of water had put the washing of hands 
and faces, much less our clothing, out of the 


question. Many had scarcely any clothing left, 
and that which they wore was so begrimed and 
torn by our residence in the ditches, and other 
means, that we presented the appearance of scare- 
crows.” 

Many incidents, during the siege, of personal 


| bravery, tragic sadness, and some of grotesque 


mishaps, that, under less serious circumstances, 
would have been laughable, took place. Suchis, 
a part of the history of all sieges and of all wars. 
Lieut. Walker, while out hunting waterfowl some 
time before the siege began, was killed and 
scalped, and his is the only grave there now 
marked by a headstone. The grave of Lieut. 
McCullough, who was killed during the siege, 
while talking to Gen. Harrison, was for a time 
enclosed by a wooden picket, long since fallen 
into decay. 

Being short of cannon balls, Harrison offered 
a gill of whisky for every ball delivered to the 
magazine keeper. Over eight thousand were thus 
gathered in. These, of course, represented only 
a small per cent. of the number fired into the 
fort, and exclusive of the shells, which usually 
exploded, but were buried so deep in the mud 
that they did little harm. For safety against: 
these, the men had holes dug under ground 
behind the traverse and covered with plank. 
When the warning signal of the coming of these 
dangerous visitors was given, each fellow scud 
into his hole like a prairie dog. When, finally 
they were driven out of these by rains, and had to 
stay in their tents, a man was usually kept on 
guard, and when he would give the alarm, each 
soldier would rush out and watch the fiery-tailed 
messenger of death (they were fuse shell), and if 
it came dangerously near, leave or throw them- 
selves flaton the earth. In this trying experience, 
the men sometimes got so weary that they fell 
asleep and could not be aroused by the death- 
warning signal. Another serious danger menaced 
them constantly. The savages climbed up and 
hid themselves in trees, and elevating their range 
sent leaden messengers into the fort, occasionally 
disabling or killing a man. 

There formerly stood a fine elm tree * not far 
from the river bank, in the upper part of Maumee, 
from the top of which, as told by the soldiers, 
many a bullet came across the river to the fort. 
Finally, as the story goes, a particularly audacious 
Indian ‘‘buck”’ got up into the tree, and after 
firing into the fort, made the most tantalizing 
banters, by vulgar gestures and otherwise, for the 


* B. Trombla, writing in 1895, states that the elm was cut down by 
Charles Croft, prior to erecting a building there, which was used for 
brewery purposes. The block in the present great elm was placed there 
by Wm. Russell, of Perrysburg, in which to place a flagstaft on fete days. 
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Americans to shoot him if they could. About 
this time a marksman in the fort, resting his gun 
across the parapet, fired, and the Indian fell out 
of the elm, head first, after which there was no 
more firing from that tree. The gun with which 
this feat was said to have been performed, was 
afterward owned by Peter Manor, and in later 
years by Jared Cotherell, of the ‘‘ Mad Anthony 
Restaurant,” Fort Wayne, and is now reported 
to be in possession of the Indiana State Histor- 
ical Society, at Indianapolis. The writer once 
had an opportunity of inspecting the piece. It 
is an unusual gun of its kind, of the flint-lock 
pattern, of extraordinary length, weight and cali- 
ber, and after seeing it, one cannot doubt that, 
well charged, it would kill an Indian at a mile 
range, and, possibly too, the man who had the 
nerve to fire it. It is a monster of a gun, and was 
said to have belonged to Harrison’s headquarters 
during the siege, and tradition says that the Com- 
mander presented it to Manor, who was one of 
his trusted scouts. 

The visitor now at the old ruins of the fort, 
will notice the place where there was once a well. 
That well, sixty feet deep, was dug in great haste 
and walled with stone. It was about the only 
resource the garrison had for water, and sosudden 
was the coming of the besiegers that the well was 


uncompleted when they came, and the distance to 
the river, covered by the enemy’s guns, made the 
water supply from that source very uncertain. 


The fort, as originally laid out and constructed, 
was oblong shaped and embraced nearly eleven 
acres of land, but was found too large to be 
properly manned with a small force, and, soon 
after the besiegers left, was cut down to about 
half its original dimensions. The walls consisted 
of palisades, fourteen feet, sunk four feet into the 
ground, with embankments of earth on each side; 
a deep outside ditch and a broad, shallow one in- 
side, with bastions, at regular intervals, mounted 
with cannon. It is thus seen that with a full 
complement of men and supplies, and ably com- 
manded, Fort Meigs was, for those days, a for- 
midable earth fortification, and could only have 
been successfully assailed with a large force and 
at great sacrifice of life. 


The estimated force under Proctor was 3,200 
men, of which about half were Indians. The 
Americans had, including that part of Gen. Clay’s 
force which reached the fort, about 1,200 men. 
The loss of the Americans in the siege, aside from 
Dudley’s losses, were 80 killed and 180 wounded. 
Of Proctor’s losses there have never appeared any 
official data from which to make an estimate. 


CHAPTER X. 


War oF 1812 ConrinuED—SEconp S1EGE oF Fort Mrics—Caprt. OLIver’s PErtLous MiIssIon— 
Grn. Cray In ComMMAND—THRILLING INCIDENTS—TECUMSEH AND Proctor—BATTLE OF THE 


THAMES—MEMOIR OF TECUMSEH. 


S soon as Gen. Harrison was sure the en- 
emy had given up his attempt to possess 
the Maumee Country, and had left, he 
repaired the damages to his works, left 

Gen. Clay in command, and started for the 
interior of the State to organize a more effective 
force, not only to protect American soil, but to 
invade Canada, as soon as the naval equipment 
on Lake Erie could get ready to co-operate 
with the land forces. In this effort he was 
quite successful, and by midsummer his pros- 
pects for a well-organized, well-equipped army, 
of respectable size, for the work contemplated, 
were good. Col. R. M. Johnson had arrived, 
in May, at Ft. Meigs, with 700 mounted 
Kentuckians, and did good service in scouting 
and outpost duty, and restraining the savages 


from raids on the interior settlements. Mean- 
while the British about Detroit were not idle. 
While Harrison was getting ready to invade Can- 
ada, they were getting ready to come back to 
the Maumee. Proctor had sent agents among 
the tribes as far as the Mississippi river and Green 
Bay, and by great promises had lured them into 
his services. A thousand or more warriors artived 
from the West early in June, and by the middle 
of July about 2,500 savages were assembled at 
Detroit to take the warpath against the Ameri- 
cans. With this formidable auxiliary force, Proc- 
tor joined his 1,500 British and Canadians, and 
true to his former threat to make Fort Meigs 
another visit, he sailed into Maumee bay July 
20, and landed his forces for a second attempt to 
take the fort. [Harrison, in his report to the 
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Secretary of War, says: ‘Gen. Proctor left 
Malden with the determination of storming Fort 
Meigs. His immense body of troops was divided 
into three commands (and must have aiounted 
to at least 5,000); Dixon commanded the Macki- 
naw and other Northern tribes; Tecumseh, those 
of the Wabash, Illinois and St. Joseph; and 
Round Head, a Wyandot chief, the warriors of 
his own nation, and those of the Ottawas, Chip- 
pewas and Pottawatamies of the Michigan Terri- 
tory. Upon seeing the formidable preparations 
to receive them at Fort Meigs, the idea of storm- 
ing was abandoned, and the plan adopted of de- 
coying the garrison out, or inducing men to come 
to its relief with a force inadequate to repel the 
attack of his immense hordes of savages. Hav- 
ing waited several days for the latter, and prac- 
ticing, ineffectually, several stratagems to accom- 
plish the former, provisions began to be scarce, 
and the Indians to be dissatisfied. The attack 
upon Sandusky was the dernier resort. The 
greater part of the Indians refused to accompany 
him, and returned to the River Raisin. Tecum- 
seh, with his command, remained in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Meigs, sending parties to all the 
posts upon Hull’s road, and those upon the 
Auglaize, to search for cattle. Five hundred of 
the Northern Indians, under Dixon, attended 
Proctor.”] There was at that time only a few 
hundred men in the garrison; but the fort had 
been reduced in size, and Proctor knew that it 
would be defended as long as there was a man in 
it alive. [It afterward became known that if, by 
any means, the fort had been captured, the sur- 
vivors of the garrison were to fire the magazine, 
and let friend and foe perish together, and thus 
cheat the savages out of the fiendish pastime of 
‘a massacre.] He knew that Gen. Harrison was 
somewhere outside the fort, with probably a 
pretty fair sized command, and was liable at any 
time to make his sudden appearance. Gen. Clay, 
who had been warned, by his spies, that he would 
receive a hostile visit from Proctor, had sent word 
to Harrison at Upper Sandusky. On the night 
of the arrival of the British force, he sent 
another courier. By thistime, and for some days 
previous, swarms of Indians had appeared in the 
vicinity, and on the morning of the 21st ten men 
were surprised by them, and only three es- 
caped. ; 

In this state of affairs, it was no sure thing 
that a courier could get safely from the fort to 
Gen. Harrison. Again the reckless rider and 
fearless soldier, Capt. William Oliver, was called 
upon, and, with his patriotic sense of duty, did 
not hesitate to undertake the perilous mission. 


He was accompanied by Capt. McCune, of the 
Ohio volunteers, and a Virginia corporal. As 
the three emerged from the fort about nine 
o'clock at night, the British band on the opposite 
side of the Maumee struck up the tattoo, which 
in some degree helped to cover the noise of their 
movements until they got about a quarter ofa 
mile from the fort, when they rode almost into 
an Indian camp. For alittle time their suspense 
was very great, but the startled Indians luckily. 
passed round them in their search in the dark- 
ness, when Oliver's party dashed off in an oppo- 
site direction into the forest, pursued by the 
savages. McCune got separated from the others, 
and not being used to the woods was a day late 
in reaching Harrison. At nine o’clock the fol- 
lowing night, Oliver reached Upper Sandusky, 
but found that the General had gone to Lower 
Sandusky, to which place he at once followed 
him, making a continuous ride of over one hun- 
dred miles through forests and swamps, much of 
his time without a trail, and two entire nights and 
a day and ahalf without sleep. Gen. Harrison, 
having need of Oliver’s services in another direc- 
tion, sent Capt. McCune back to Gen. Clay, 
with word that no effort would be spared to re- 
lieve the fort, but that, meantime, he must be on 
his guard against surprises by the enemy. It 
appears to have been the determination of Gen. 
Harrison, in case the enemy had laid siege to the 
fort, to have taken a picked body of men, and, 
by an unfrequented route, reach the fort in the 
night, and cut his way in. Gen. Clay was mysti- 
fied by the enemy’s action; they had not begun a 
siege as, if intending to prosecute it to the end. 
In this dilemma, he again dispatched the faithful 
McCune to Harrison with word that a force of 


about 800 Indians had been seen, from the fort, 


passing up the north bank of the Maumee, for the 
purpose, as was supposed by Clay, of attacking 
Fort Winchester, at Defiance. This move puz- 
zled Harrison, but still he thought it was a ruse 
to cover some other design; the fact of their 
marching by, in plain sight of the fort, was, to a 
soldier, suggestive that the move was a blind of 
some sort. The Commander’s judgment was, 
that Proctor contemplated an attack on Lower 
Sandusky, Upper Sandusky, or Cleveland, and 
he kept a force on the lookout for that con- 
tingency. On the afternoon of July 25th, Mc- 
Cune was sent back to Fort Meigs, with the 
views of the Commander on the situation, and 
saying, that in case Proctor laid siege to the 
fort, he would come to its help. Again Gen. 
Clay was enjoined to beware of surprises. This 
came well nigh being McCune’s last ride. He 
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lost his way in the night, and did not reach 
the fort until about daylight. When entering 
the open ground he was discovered by the savages, 
and only after a most exciting race, and very nar- 
row escape, did he get inside the gates. 

Henry Howe’s Ohio history gives this spir- 
ited account of McCune’s adventure: ‘‘He 
arrived near the fort about daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning, having lost his way in the night, 
accompanied by James Doolan, a French Cana- 
dian. They were just upon the point of leaving 
the forest and entering upon the cleared ground 
around the fort, when they were intercepted by 
a party of Indians. They immediately took to 
the high bank with their horses, and retreated at 
full gallop up the river for several miles, pursued 
by the Indians, also mounted, until they came to 
a deep ravine, putting up from the river in a 
southerly direction, when they turned upon the 
river bottom and continued a short distance, 
until they found their further progress in that 
direction stopped by an impassable swamp. The 
Indians foreseeing their dilemna, from their knowl- 
edge of the country, and expecting they would 
naturally follow up the ravine, galloped thither to 
bead them off. McCune guessed their intention, 
and he and his companion turned back upon 
their own track for the fort, gaining, by this 
maneuvre, several hundred yards upon their pur- 
suers. The Indians gave a yell of chagrin, and 
followed at their utmost speed. Just as they 
neared the fort, McCune dashed into a thicket 
across his course, on the opposite side of which 
other Indians had huddled, awaiting their prey. 
When this body of Indians had thought -them 
almost in their possession, again was the presence 
of mind of McCune signally displayed. He 
wheeled his horse, followed by Doolan, made his 
way out of the thicket by the passage he had 
entered, and galloped around into the open space 
between them and the river, where the pursuers 
were checked by the fire from the block-house at 
the western angle of the fort. In a few minutes 
after their arrival, their horses dropped from 
fatigue. The Indians probably had orders to 
take them alive, as they had not fired until just 
as they entered the fort; but, in the chase, Mc- 
Cune had great difficulty in persuading Doolan to 
reserve his fire until the last extremity, and they 
therefore brought in their pieces loaded.” 

That episode, one of the most thrilling of the 
many exciting incidents of that war, would form 
a. lively theme for the pencil of an artist. The 
artists of Tam O’Shanter’s ride drew wholly on 
their imaginations, while in this case the scene is 
laid on real facts. 


There was more at stake than McCune’s life 
hanging on that terrible race to keep from the 
clutches of the howling savages. The fate of 
the garrison was in the balance. The message 
he carried, no doubt, saved the fort, as will be 
seen from what followed that afternoon. 

About an hour before dark a rapid, heavy 
musketry fire was heard on the Lower Sandusky 
road; there were loud Indian yells, and a terrific 
battle seemed in progress. The savages could 
be seen attacking a body of troops with great 
fury; the troops gave way, but rallied again and 
drove the savages. The belief at once prevailed 
in the fort that Harrison had sent reinforcements, 
and that they were in a severe battle with the 
enemy. With one accord the men demanded to 
be led to the assistance of their comrades. Gen. 
Clay was greatly perplexed. He could not ac- 
count for the fighting, yet he felt sure that it was 
not Harrison’s men, for the message of that 
morning disproved that theory; ‘‘that he would 
not come with, or send any more troops to Fort 
Meigs until there seemed further necessity for 
it,’”’ were the words of McCune; still the men 
were clamorous and almost mutinous in their 
conduct, because their General refused to send 
out help. Even the higher officers shared quite 
generally in the same feeling. That was a criti- 
cal moment; it required a self-poised, cool, de- 
cided mind at the helm to prevent a fatal mis- 
take. -Gen. Clay proved equal to the emergency, 
though a heavy rain storm, just at that time, 
caused the din of battle to subside, and helped 
to quiet the frenzied clamor within the fort. 
The garrison had escaped. A deadly trap had 
been laid for them; an ingenious, bloody 
snare, the offspring of a greater brain than 
Proctor’s, had been set for the impulsive, over- 
brave Kentuckians in the fort. It well nigh suc- 
ceeded. 

Tecumseh and Proctor naturally calculated 
that, with the large demonstration of forces they 
were making, Clay would send for help, which, 
as a matter of fact, he did. They supposed, too, 
that he was expecting it (here they miscalculated), 
and by way of the Sandusky road. Now it was 
easy for Tecumseh to put his scouts on that road, 
to make sure that troops did not come upon them 
unawares; then a strong British force, with a 
swarm of savages, was secreted in the wooded 
ravine near, and just below the fort, and a cav- 
alry force in the woods just above. To complete 
the programme,.a force of Indians and Canadians 
were placed on the Sandusky trail. A little before 
night, these, under the direction of careful lead- 
ers, got up a sham battle, planned so as to appear 
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like a body of Americans trying to cut their way 
through to the fort. They expected the garrison, 
or the major portion of it, to sally out to the aid 
of their comrades. Few, if any, would have ever 
returned; or even if they did, when the gates 
were opened to receive them, the British cavalry 
would have ridden in along with them. Happily 
the scheme failed. But it was a deep-laid plot, 
worthy the brain of Pontiac himself. 
tically ended the second siege of Fort Meigs. 
The enemy went aboard their boats the next day, 
July 28, and dropped down the bay. 


crated Maumee soil. 

A few days after, Proctor’s forces, as Gen. 
Harrison foretold, drew up in line of battle and 
made an assault on Fort Stephenson, but were 
successfully repulsed by the garrison, then under 
the gallant Maj. Croghan. The same night they 
got on their boats and. left for.Malden. In a 
naval battle, on Lake Erie, September 10, Com- 
modore Perry annihilated the British naval power 
on the lake, and a little later shipped Harrison’s 
army over to Canada, where soon after, at the 
battle of the Thames, the British were utterly 
routed. The Indian chief Tecumseh was killed, 
and Proctor only made his escape by leaving his 
carriage, taking one of the horses from the team 
and fleeing on a side trail. He did not care to 
fall into the hands of the Kentuckians, who were 
hot on his track. These victories virtually ended 
the war in the Northwest. Proctor was in dis- 
grace, and, with Tecumseh dead, the Indians no 
longer had a leader to rally around. At that 
time there were not so many great war chiefs as 
at an earlier day, and the tribes were broken 
into smaller bands than formerly, and their num- 
bers greatly diminished, consequently the chiefs 
had a smaller following and less prestige and 
authority than their predecessors. 

Of Tecumseh’s character and ability, it is 
difficult to form a correct estimate, at least, from 
a white man’s standpoint. He was a central 
figure, in the Northwest, in the war of 1812. He 
was associated in that war with a perfidious, 
cowardly Englishman, without courage to fight, 
or the honor and manhood to protect disarmed 
prisoners from his savage allies. By the side of 
Proctor, Tecumseh was great and honorable. He 
had courage and humanity; Proctor had neither. 
Tecumseh’s career, as a war chief, began where 
Pontiac’s left off—at Detroit and on the Maumee. 
He was in St. Clair’s defeat, and Wayne's battle, 
but not as achief. He did not become a chief 
until 1795; neither did he command at Tippe- 


canoe, nor was he present there, He had taken 
4 


This prac- | 


That was | 
the last time the feet of armed foreign foes dese- | 


great offense at Harrison, as Governor of Indiana 
Territory, because of a treaty the latter made for 
land; which treaty, Tecumseh claimed, was 
signed by chiefs who had no authority to sign 
away lands, and when the war of 1812 began, he 
went to Canada and Proctor made him a briga-. 
dier, and gave him epaulets and a sword, which: 
the Indian had too good sense to wear in service. 
Gen. Brock gave him a red sash, but Tecumseh: 
politely replied that it did not become him to 
wear it when there was an older, and greater 
warrior, like Brock, about. It is, therefore, from 
that time, and in the skirmishes and battles about 
Detroit, Frenchtown and at the Maumee Rapids, 
and later at the Thames, where he was killed, 
that we see Tecumseh as a chief and commander 
of his dusky associates. It should be said, in 
his behalf, that he did not command the Indians 
at Frenchtown. 

As a war chief, schooled in deeds of prowess, 
and as a commander in battle, Tecumseh’s record’ 
does not rank with that of Pontiac, Blue Jacket, 
or Little Turtle, whose war careers ended on the 
Maumee where his began. Had Tecumseh’s 
lines been cast among civilized, instead of savage, 
people, he would have excelled as a statesman, 
possibly, more than as a warrior. He had attri- 
butes that made him a natural leader, and was 
free of many of the vices of his people. Gen. 
John E. Hunt, who saw him often, gives this 
personal description of the great chief: ‘*Tecum- 
seh was not a large man, but strong and well 
made. He usually dressed very plainly, in buck- 
skin Indian costume. He wore three feathers, 
one given to him by Mrs. Proctor, the other two 
by wives of other English officers. These were 
fine ostrich plumes, one white, one red, one 
black. He wore them tied to his cue behind, 
hanging down his back. .He was generally armed 
with his pipe-tomahawk and scalping knife in his 
belt, and his rifle in his hand. He resembled 
very much Otusso, an Ottawa war chief, who 
died at the mouth of the Maumee river before the 
Indians were moved.”’ 

Tecumseh was a Shawnee by birth, born not 
far from Springfield, on Mad river, and at the 
time of his death was about forty years of age. 
No doubt, he derived some of his early influence 
among the Indians, from the wizard perform- 
ances of his brother, the ‘‘Prophet.’’ Both 
preached and practiced undying opposition to 
the aggressions of the white man. Lossing says 
of Tecumseh: ‘‘He was crafty, intrepid, un- 
scrupulous and cruel, and possessed the qualities 
of a great leader, almost equal to those of 
Pontiac.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


From THE CLOSE OF THE WaR oF 1812-15 To THE ORGANIZATION OF Woop County—For wHOM 
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Courts—A GENERAL RETROSPECT OF THE CONDITIONS EXISTING AT THAT TIME—Popvu- 


LATION, ETC. 


EN. JACKSON’S great victory over the 
‘British at New Orleans, January, 1815, 
closed the war in a blaze of triumph, 
quite in contrast with the dismal begin- 
ning at Detroit, less than three years before. 
By the spring of 1815, people had gained con- 
fidence in the permanence of peace made the 
previous winter, and the scattered fragments 
of the Rapids’ settlement on the Maumee, 
began slowly to return. Three years had made 
a great change. Peace and quiet reigned again, 
but the scars of desolating war were painfully 
visible on every side. The waste fields were 
grown up and choked with weeds and wild sun- 
flowers. Ashes and charred cinders marked the 
places where their cabins once stood, and by the 
same signs the sites of the savages’ wigwams 
were noted. The fresh earth mounds told where 
the dead, who strove and fell there, slept, and the 
dreary moan of the rippling waters seemed to 
breathe, in mournful cadence, for the departed 
heroes. With measured tread the sentry at the 
fort paced his beat. The grim cannon frowned 
from the great bastions, suggestive, perhaps, of 
further strife; but that had ended; the scalp 
dance was over; the cannibalistic orgies had 
ceased; Dudley and his intrepid band, who 
perished beyond the river, were the last martyrs 
on the altars of a barbarism that had begun its 
hideous sacrifices beyond the Alleghanies, three- 
quarters of a century before. The sword and 
tomahawk were now to be succeeded by the 
peaceful implements of husbandry. Civilization 
had laid firm hold on the Maumee Country. 
Among those who came back that summer to 
begin life anew, and to resume his official func- 
tions for the government, was Amos Spafford. 
John Carter and John Race, who had preceded 
him a little, had a cabin on the north side of the 
river, near Turkey Foot Rock, and Spafford 
moved in with them for a short time. He did 
not, however, like the threatening behavior of 
the Indians at the village above, and moved down 


between the river and fort, and lived with his 
family ina tent until he could finish his building. * 
A number of abandoned scows, or arks, used-in 
shipping army supplies down from Defiance, lay 
along the bank, and the plank from these the 
settlers used in their buildings. Spafford’s house, 
constructed of these plank, stood in the flat, not 
far from the old orchard, northwestwardly from 
the fort. During the summer the settlers en- 
gaged Carter and Race to go up the river, in a 
pirogue, after some supplies. Some time after 
they left, their empty pirogue was noticed floating 
down the river. Surmising that some accident 
had happened, Spafford took some help and went 
up to their cabin, where he found their bodies 
and the evidences’of a desperate fight with the 
Indians. The men had been shot and toma- 
hawked. Later in the season Levi Hull went to 
drive in the cattle from the woods, on the present 
plat of Perrysburg. Some time after he left 
several guns were heard in that direction, and as 
he did-not return at the usual time, search was 
made. His body was found on the ground 
where the Methodist church of Perrysburg stands. 
He had been shot and scalped. These tragic 
occurrences were calculated to cause much 
anxiety among the residents as to their safety. 
No matter whether they were the result of quar- 
rels between whites and Indians, or an intent of 
the latter to drive the whites away, it served the 
purpose of keeping back the settlement. For- 
tunately for all concerned, there were few of 
such tragedies to record. 

Two vessels came up-in the summer of 1815, 
and took a greater part of the ordnance and 
government property from the fort to Detroit. 
The schooner ‘‘ Black Snake,” Capt. Jacob Wil- 
kinson, took off a cargo of guns and stores the 
same season, and the fort, which had been in 


* The incidents and history of the settlement covering the period 
from 1815 to 1820, here given, are largely derived from the manuscript 
notes of W. V. Way, of Perrysburg, in possession of the writer. Way 
got his data from the Spaffords, Hollisters, Wilkinsons, Joshua Chappel, 
Gen, Hunt and others. 
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charge of Lieut. Almon Gibbs and about forty 
men, was abandoned. For the convenience of 
the fort, and any stray settlers, Gibbs had, the 
previous year, May 9, 1814, been appointed 
pestmaster, and the office was named Fort Meigs. 
When Major Spafford left, in 1813, Miami post 
office was discontinued. After the fort was 
abandoned, in 1815-16, Gibbs quit the army, 
crossed to the other side of the river and went 
into trade, taking the post office with him. All 
the lower Maumee Country, for some time after, 
went under the general name of Fort Meigs. The 
incoming settlers, many of whom located about 
the fort, sometimes found the old block-houses 


very convenient places to live in until they could. 


build, and the palisade and other timber served 
for many useful purposes as long as they lasted. 
At length, however, there arose some strife about 
who had a right to live in the block-houses, and 
someone set fire to them and burned them up. 

It will help the reader to get a better idea of 
the Maumee settlement prior to the war, if we 
give the names of those who, afterward, pre- 
sented claims to the government for loss of prop- 
erty. The list is taken from Knapp’s History of 
the Maumee Valley. A meeting of these claim- 
ants was called at the house of Amos Spafford, 
November 24, 1815, and he was empowered to 
act as their agent, and authorized to go to Wash- 
ington and make proper application for indemni- 
fication for their losses. Their names were: 
Daniel Purdy, Oliver Armstrong, James Carlin, 
William Carter, George Blalock, James Slawson, 
Amos Spafford, Samuel Ewing, Jesse Skinner, 
William Skinner, Stacey Stoddard, Jacob Wilkin- 
son, Thomas Dick, Samuel H. Ewing, William 
Peters, Amos Hicox, Richard Gifford, Samuel 
Carter, Baptiste Momeny, Thomas Mcllrath, 
Chloe Hicox, David Hull, John Redoad, and 
others. The property lost consisted of various 
articles; for instance, James Carlin had his cabin 
burned, estimated value, $110; one blacksmith 
shop, $55; two-year old colt, taken by Wyandot 
Indians, valued at $30. Oliver Armstrong lost a 
horse, valued at $60; another man six acres of 
wheat in barn, burned; four tons of hay; clothing 
and bedding, burned or stolen, and various other 
articles are enumerated, including standing corn 
used by the U. S. troops, aggregating over four 
thousand dollars, which, with some other sums, 
the government, after some delay, allowed. 

Most of the arrivals now were by way of the 
lake, from Cleveland and the ports below. The 
soldiers from the southern part of Ohio, who had 
made the march across the swamp, or caught the 
Maumee ague, did not advertise the country very 


favorably, nor did many immigrants arrive from 
that section. Still, all who had seen it were 
charmed with the Maumee and its scenery, and 
the glowing accounts they gave of the fish and 
game are refreshing to read. Wayne’s men, 
especially, who were here in the month of August, 
while the surface was dry, and the corn and truck 
patches of the Indians were at their best, grew 
enthusiastic over the beautiful islands, fish, game, 
timber, rich soil, etc. But when later in the 
season they were building Forts Wayne and De- 
fiance, and half of them sick with fever and ague, 
they were glad to get away; many of them, how- 
ever, returned in after years. 

Seneca Allen, who a little later became the 
first resident justice of the peace, in what is now 
Wood county, came with his family, in 1816, 
from Detroit. On the same vessel came the 
families of Jacob Wilkinson, Elijah, Charles and 
Christopher Gunn. The Gunns and Allen located 
on the north side of the river. The latter 
opened a trading place with the Indians at ‘Roche 
de Boeuf, where a man named Isaac Richardson 
had located a mill site. The Gunns settled 
between there and Maumee, and became perma- 
nent and useful citizens. Many of their descend- 
ants are still living there. [On February 20, 1817, 
Charles Gunn, as justice of the peace, under 
jurisdiction of Champaign county, solemnized the 
first marriage in the present limits of Wood 
county, under the laws of the State. Aurora 
Spafford, son of Major Amos Spafford, and Mrs. 
Mary Jones were the pioneer couple who first 
stepped under the hymeneal yoke. They had 
been waiting for some weeks for Gunn’s commis- 
sion. If they had a license, which they doubt- 
less had, they sent to Urbana, the county seat, to 
get it. The nearest road there was by Hull’s 
seace. | 

Two years later Allen moved down to Fort 
Meigs, and held the office of justice for several 
years. Jacob Wilkinson’s family, who came 
with Allen, in 1816, but who had been there 
before the war, settled on the flat, below the fort, 
and kept tavern. An incident occurred there, 
which reminded them that their new home was 
not above high-water mark. One night the water 
rose in their cabin, and they had to scramble up 
the ladder to the loft, from which they were res- 
cued by boatmen. In the confusion the baby, in 
the cradle, had been forgotten. It was found, 
fast asleep, floating about on the water. Its 
‘‘crib,’’ as they are called nowadays, was, luck- 
ily, the half of a hollow log, with boards nailed 
on each end, and nearly water-tight. 

In the latter part of 1816 came the Vances, 
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Wilson and Samuel, and in the spring of 1817 
opened up a trader’s store, for their brother, 
Joseph Vance, afterward Governor of Ohio. 
This was the pioneer store in what is now Wood 
county. The Hollisters opened a store soon 
after. All the traders, previous to this, had been 
on the other side of the river. Down on the 
flats, below the fort, David Hull, in 1816, kept 
the pioneer tavern of the county. Almira Hull, 
his daughter, had, according to Judge Way’s 
memoirs, the proud distinction of being the first 
white child born in Wood county, so far as known. 
The date was 1817. 

Thomas Mcllrath settled on the flats in 1815, 
and Ephraim Leaming and his brother Thomas, 
carpenters and mill-wrights, settled near the 
river, in what is now the east part of Perrysburg; 
but in the spring of 1818 moved over to Mon- 
clova, and rebuilt the sawmill begun there, before 
the war, by Samuel Ewing,-on Swan creek. 
Much of the lumber used by some of the early 
settlers was sawed there. Samuel H. Ewing, 
father of the late Judge Ewing, of Wood, lived 
then on the tract next east of the fort. H. P. 
Barlow, who afterward married a daughter of 
Victor Jennison, further down the river, taught 
school, in the fort settlement, in the winter of 
1816-17, and the following summer located on 
the north side of the river. 

In 1816, the United States Government sent 
out an agent, Alexander Bourne, to locate and 
lay out a town-site at the foot of the Maumee 
Rapids. After considerable investigation, the 
agent chose the present site of Perrysburg, and 
Deputy U.S. Surveyors Joseph Wampler and 
William Brookfield laid out a town there. Major 
Amos Spafford gave the town its name, upon a 
suggestion from Hon. Josiah Meigs, United 
States Land Commissioner, at that time. It was 
named, of course, in memory of Commodore 
Perry. That selection of a town site by the 
government's agent was one of -vast import- 
ance in fixing the destiny of later towns on the 
lower Maumee. 

Below Perrysburg, about two miles, is a ridge 
or rock across the river channel, called ‘‘ Rock 
bar,” where vessels, drawing over six feet of 
water, cannot pass safely in a summer stage of 
water. The light craft on the lake, in 1816, 
were not obstructed by the ‘‘ bar,” but the heavy 
vessels of a later date found it dangerous. 
‘*Rock bar” destroyed the hope of any town 
above it from becoming the commercial emporium 
of the Maumee Country, and forced the selection 
of a new site below it. Had the government 
agent located Perrysburg below the ‘‘bar,’’ there 


' the most important. 


was a possibility that it might, with its early start 
and prestige of government paternity, have been 
the great city of the valley, instead of Toledo. 
[In the summer of 1836, J. D. Cummings, David 
Ladd, D. W. Deshler, Norman C. Baldwin, John 
C. Spink, William Neil, Elnathan Cory, Joseph 
H. Larwill, N. M. Stewart and others bought, of 
Jesse Stone, River Tracts 17 and 18, about 450 
acres, just below ‘‘ Rock bar,”’ on the north side 
of the river, for $40,000, and employed Hiram 
Davis, surveyor of Wood county, to plat the 
front part of the tract into lots, and named it 
Marengo. With the strong backing it had, 
Marengo gave promise of becoming a city; but 
the money panic of 1837 struck it as with the 
deadly blight of an October frost, and in 1838 
the sheriff closed out all that was tangible of the 
town of Marengo, and it is but a memory. ] _ 
Maumee Treaty.—It will now be in chrono- 
logical order to note the concluding chapter in 
the series of important events, by which the 
United States acquired title deed to the land 
now within bounds of Wood county, except 
the part of the United States Reserve which had 
been previously acquired by Wayne’s treaty. In 
September, 1817, Duncan McArthur and Lewis 
Cass, as the authorized agents of the United 


‘States, met the Wyandot, Ottawa, Chippewa, 


Pottawatamie; Seneca, Delaware and Shawnee 
tribes, to the number of about 7,000 Indians, at a 
treaty council, at the Maumee Rapids, and pur- 
chased from them all their remaining lands in 
Ohio, except some scattered reservations retained 
as homes by the Indians. Only one of these 
reserves touched the present limits of Wood 
county; that of thirty-four square miles on the 
south side of the Maumee, below where Toledo 
is, granted to the chiefs of the Ottawa tribe, and 
the corner of which projected into Sections 1, 2, 
3.and roof Lake, and Fr. Sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 
with Sections 33, 34, 35 and 36 of Ross town- 
ships, as will be noticed on some of the Wood 
county maps. This place was known as Tush- 
quegon, or McCarty’s, village. A section of 
land, by request of the Ottawas, was also given 
Peter Minor, out of a former reservation to that 
tribe, lying about where Providence, Lucas 
county, is now. Minor’s Indian name was. 
Sawendebans, or the ‘‘yellow hair,” and he had 
been adopted as the son of the Chief Tondaganie, 
or, as it is now written, Tontogany, the Ottawa 
name for dog. Of all the great treaties, from 
that made with the Iroquois, at Rome, N. Y., 
(Fort Stanwix), in 1784, down to 1817, this, at 
the Maumee Rapids, was, to northwestern Ohio, 
Campaigns had been made 
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and battles fought, sometimes ending in defeat, 
sometimes in victory. Treaty had _ followed 
treaty, but all had left this land under savage 
sway. Twenty-nine years, almost three decades, 
had passed since the Marietta colony was planted 
on the Ohio river, in 1788, until the Federal 
Government, by this last act, swept away the 
cloud that shadowed the civilization of the 
Maumee Country. Now, for the first time, the 
land stood on an equality with the rest of Ohio, 
free of ownership and domain by a. race, whose 
instincts, habits, customs and mode of life were 
entirely opposed to the improvement of the 
country. It is possible that this land was, in the 
early time, thought unfit for white occupation; or 
rather, that it was better suited to the uses of 
Indians than whites. It was doubtless true that, 
in some respects this was not the most desirable 
part of Ohio. This, and the fact that it was held 
as Indian territory for thirty years ‘after settle- 
ments had commenced in other portions of the 
state, explains why some of the counties, in 
northwestern Ohio, were so far behind the rest of 
the State in improvements. 

A line drawn from Sandusky Bay, south, along 
the west end of the Connecticut Reserve, to the 
Greenville Treaty line, near Mount Gilead, thence 
westerly, along said line, to the Indiana line, 
thence north to Michigan, and including all the 


west part.of Ohio, east as far as Defiance, and 


down the Maumee to its mouth, would about em- 
brace the Ohio land bought at the treaty of 1817, 
and since cut up into about eighteen counties. 
Wood county, as she is bounded to-day, lay en- 
tirely within this purchase, except half of the 
twelve-mile-square reserve on the south side of 
the Maumee, bought at Wayne’s treaty, in 1795. 
‘The land on the north side of the Maumee, west 
_ to Defiance, the reader will remember, was bought 
at the treaty of Detroit, 1807. This treaty of 
1817 was regarded by the people of the State 
with great interest. The part of Ohio, north of 
the Greenville line, was a blank space on the 
map. It was simply the Indian territory, and 
the ‘‘black swamp.”’ Its name caused a shrug 
of terror to many people; while others believed 
that, though it was not an earthly paradise, it was 
a good place to go to and ‘‘grow up with the 
country.’’ 

The Indians did not all agree as to the ad- 
visability of selling it. There was a division, 
and some stout opposition was developed at the 
treaty. Gen. Hunt, before quoted, in his remin- 
iscences says: ‘‘There was an Indian present, 
whose name was Mesh-ke-mau, who was a great 
warrior, and prided himself on being a British 


subject. He had been bribed to oppose the 
treaty. When he found the Indians giving way 
to Cass and McArthur, our commissioners, it 
made him very angry. He said in his speech 
that the palefaces had cheated the red men, from 
their first landing on this continent. The first 
who came said they wanted land enough to put a 
foot on. They gave the Indians a beef, and were 
to have so much land as the hide would cover, 
The palefaces cut that hide into strings, and got 
land enough for a fort. 

‘‘The next time they wanted more land they 
brought a great pile of goods, which they offered 
for land. The red men took the goods, and the 
palefaces were to have for them so much land as 
a horse would travel round in a day. They 
cheated the red man again by having a relay of 
horses to travel at their utmost speed. In that 
way they succeeded. ‘Now, you Cass,’ pointing 
his finger and shaking his tomahawk over Cass’ 
head, ‘Now, you Cass, come here to cheat us 
again;’ thus closing, he sat down. Cass replied: 
‘My friends, I am much pleased to find among 
you so great a man as Mesh-ke-mau. Iam glad 
to see you have an orator, a man who _ under- 
stands how much you have been cheated by the 
white people, and who is fully able to cope with 
them—those scoundrels who have cheated you so 
outrageously. ’Tis true what he has said, every 
word true. And the first white man was your 
French father. The second white man was your 
English father, you seem to think so much of. 
Now you have a father, the President, who does 
not want to cheat you, but wants to give you 
more land west of the Mississippi than you have 
here, and to build mills for you, and help you till 
the soil.’ . 

‘©At which Mesh-ke-mau raved and frothed 
at the mouth, He came up to Gen. Cass, 
struck him on the breast with the back of. his 
hand, raising his tomahawk with the other hand, 
saying, ‘Cass, you lie; you lie.’ 

‘«Cass turned to Knaggs, who was one of the 
interpreters, and said: Take that woman away 
and put a petticoat on her; no man would talk 
that way in council.’ 

‘*Two or three Indians and interpreters took 
him off out of the council. The treaty resulted 
in buying from the Indians the northwestern part 
of Ohio and the southern part of Michigan.” 

Another warrior and his mother, present at 
the treaty, are thus spoken of: ‘‘ Ottuso, son of 
Kan-tuck-e-gun [Hosmer says Kan-tuck-e-gun 
was the widow. of Pontiac], the most eloquent 
warrior of the tribe, was a very intelligent Indian; 
quite the equal of Tecumseh in mental qualities, 
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though lacking the moral force and vigor which 
made the latter a leader of hisrace. Ottuso was 
a descendant of Pontiac [Parkman says Ottuso 
was the son of Pontiac], and, at the time of his 
death, the last of his family, and the last war 
chief of his nation remaining on the Maumee river. 
His mother was a sort of Indian queen, and 
grandniece to Pontiac. She was held in great 
reverence by the Indians. So much so, that at 
the treaty of Maumee, in 1817, she then being 
very old and wrinkled, and bent over with age, 
her hair perfectly white, no chief would sign the 
treaty until she had first consented, and made her 
mark, by touching her fingers to the pen. At 
that treaty there were 7,000 Indians gathered 
together. When the treaty was agreed upon, 
the head chiefs and warriors sat round the inner 
circle, she had a place among them; the remain- 
ing Indians with the women and children forming 
a crowd outside. The chiefs sat on seats built 
under the roof of the council house, which was 
open on all sides. The whole assembly kept 
silence. The chiefs bowed their heads and cast 
their eyes to the ground, and waited patiently for 
the old woman until she rose, went forward, and 
touched the pen to the treaty, after it had been 
read to them in her presence. 

Following close after this treaty another 
helpful thing to the settlement occurred. The 
government in the previous year (1816) had not 
only plattedthe town of Perrysburg, but had re-sur- 
veyed the Twelve-mile Reserve. It was in this 
survey that a change was made, and the land 
along the river subdivided into River Tracts in- 
stead of following the usual form of survey by 
sections. The land office was at Wooster, Ohio, 
and the Maumee lands were thrown on the 
market, at auction, in February. This sale 
proved of great advantage to the settlement. It 
gave a permanence to the improvements started. 
Hitherto, when all were squatters without fixed 
tenure, there was but little incentive to go into 
extensive improvements. Now the settler could 
own his lands. The sale was on the installment 
plan. Some paid the price, and took a patent 
from the government at once. Others did not 
get their patents until final payments. When 
purchasers failed to meet the payments the land 
was resold. Some assigned their claims to sec- 
ond parties; in such cases the name on the sale 
book and in the patent does not correspond. 
These changes and the neglect of purchasers to 
record their patents, when they received them, 
or perhaps not at all, have been fruitful of trouble 
in tracing titles. 

Soon after, Dr. J. B. Stewart, of Albany, 


N. Y., and J. J. Lovett bought River Tracts 
6s and 66, including the old fortifications and 
the settlement that had sprung up around the 
fort. A town site was surveyed, below the fort, 
next the river, and called Orleans, or sometimes, 
to better distinguish it, ‘‘Orleans of the North.” 

Dr. Stewart was also one of the builders and 
owners of the pioneer steamboat on the lakes, 
the ‘‘Walk-in-the-water,” built at Black Rock, 
in 1818, and doubtless it was the design of 
Stewart to make Orleans one of the chief points 
in the lake trips of his new boat. The pros- 
pects of the town, as the leading port at the 
head of Lake Erie, were bright, and would 
have been materially aided by steamboat connec- 
tion with the lower lake ports, but unfortunately 
‘‘Rock bar” prevented the boat from ever reach- 
ing Orleans. She came up as far as Swancreek, 
and turned back. She drew too much water for 
Orleans. As a rapid traveler, the ‘‘ Walk-in-the- 
water” was not asuccess. Noah Reed, who came 
with Uncle Guy Nearing’s family to Detroit in 
1819, says in his memoirs, that he was a passen- 
ger on the new steamboat from Black Rock; she 
left that port on the 18th day of August, and did 
not reach Detroit until the 15th day of September. 
The boat was carried back until within sight of 
Buffalo, five or six times, after getting to Dun- 
kirk and beyond. After a career of three years, 
she was beached, in a storm, near Dunkirk, and 
went to pieces. Thus both of these ventures of 
the enterprising Albany men, the pioneer steam- 
boat, and the town of Orleans, proved unfortu- 
nate. 

Not to be outdone, the ambitious dwellers on 
the north side of the river had staked out a town 
in 1818, and christened it after the historic river, 
Maumee. Here were three embryo claimants 
for city honors. Most that was needed to make 
them flourish was a ‘thrifty population. Each 
had ready advocates to proclaim its advantages 
over the other, but there was little room for ar- 
gument, as whatever might be said, in praise or 
derision, applied to all, for the reason that they 
were so near together. One thing in their favor 
was that they had no competitors, either above 
or below, to decry their merits, or to entice away 
business. The combined efforts of the three 
claimants, did not cause a great rush of immi- 
grants to either place. There was a vast ex- 
panse of country opening in the West then; 
besides the Maumee did not have a good reputa- 
tion as a health resort. The increase of popula- 
tion was very gradual. The chief business at 
that time was the fishing and fur trade, and the 
rich islands and bottoms were very productive in 
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grain and vegetables. But nearly all who came 
were soon discouraged by malarial attacks, in one 
form or another. 

The experience of John T. Baldwin, father 
of Marquis Baldwin, of Toledo, given in the 
history of Lucas county, from which we quote, 
was doubtless similar to that of many others who 
came there: ‘‘He and his sons sailed a little 
schooner, called the ‘Leopard.’ Mr. Baldwin 
and family came to Orleans, April 1, 1818, and 
rented a small house and staid until July, when 
they left. In November they returned and lived 
ina part of Seneca Allen’s house. In the fol- 
lowing spring (1819), Marquis dropped corn for 
Gen. Vance, on his farm, just above Orleans. 
The family, as on their previous stay, suffered so 
much from fever and ague, that at times there 
were not well persons enough to take care of the 
sick. In June, 1819, Mr. Baldwin again became 
discouraged, and left for his old home, at Palmyra, 
Portage county, but made two- or three trips, 
with the ‘ Leopard,’ between Cleveland, Detroit 
and Orleans, during the season, on one of which 
he took a cargo of corn for Jonathan Gibbs from 
the Maumee to Detroit. In 1823, Mr. Baldwin 
and family, a third time, came to the Maumee, 
stopping at what is now Toledo, then Port Law- 
rence, where they made theirhome. Among the 
residents at the Rapids, in 1818, John Baldwin 
remembers the following at Orleans:—William 
Ewing, Elisha Martindale, James Wilkinson, 
Samuel and Aurora Spafford, the Vances, Hollis- 
ters, Amos Pratt and others previously mentioned 
in these pages. At Maumee:——Robert A. For- 
syth, John E. Hunt, Almon Gibbs, Dr. Horatio 
Conant, James Carlin, and a Frenchman, named 
Peltier; down toward Miami:—Daniel Hubbell 
and William Herrick; while up the river were 
John Pray, Gilbert and Artemus Underwood, 
James Adams and others. In the woods, at Per- 
rysburg, was John and Frank Hollister, John 
Webb, David M. Hawley and William Wilson. 

‘‘Marquis Baldwin gives some of the current 
prices, for labor and goods, taken from the books 
kept by his father, which are of interest. The 
price for half-soling a pair of boots was $3; Mrs. 
Baldwin, making fine shirt, $1; making woolen 
pantaloons, $1.50; linen, 50 cents; common la- 
borers got $25 a month and board; sailors the 
same; cider brought $8.50 per barrel; tobacco, 50 
cents a pound; chickens, 25 cents apiece; whiskey, 
50 cents a pint; tar, $1.50 per gallon; tin plates, 
. 31 cents; salt, $8 per barrel; nails, 25 cents a 
pound; flour, $4 per 100 pounds; bacon, 20 cents; 
beefsteak, 10 cents; pork, 18} cents; butter, 31 
cents; castor hats, $7; shoes, $2.50 per pair.” 


The year 1817 was eventful to the settlers on 
the Maumee, in another thing. Some years 
before the war of 1812, this territory, we 
remember, was attached to Champaign county, 
with the county seat at Urbana, about one hun- 
dred miles distant. The Greenville Treaty line, 
just north of that county, had stood as a wall to 
stop further settlement in that direction. That 
barrier was now removed, and March 1, 1817, a 
new county, north of Champaign, and extending 
to Michigan, called Logan, with the county seat 
at Belleville (now Bellefontaine), was organized. 
This part of the Maumee Country was now a partof 
Logan, with the county seat stillon Hull’s Trace, 
but eighteen miles nearer than before the change. 
Soon after, the township of Waynesfield, which 
took in the Maumee settlement, was established, 
which proved a further convenience to the peo- 
ple in selecting local peace officers, and better 
regulating their home affairs in various ways. 

The years 1818 and 1819 were characterized 
by a steady, but uneventful, growth on the 
Maumee. The settlers were, as a class, ener- 
getic and ambitious. Their hopes were in the 
building of a city there, and making it the center 
of a great population, as well as of a great trade. 
Their hopes were apparently well founded. It 
was only unforeseen natural, but insurmountable, 
obstacles that prevented their realization. 

By the close of the year 1819 the Maumee 
villages, and adjacent settlements, numbered over 
six hundred people, exclusive of Indians. The 
increasing population and business of the settle- 
ment made it burdensome to the citizens to have 
to travel seventy-five or eighty miles, across the 
swamp, with scarcely any road facilities, to get 
to the seat of justice, and they petitioned fora 
new county. 

On February 12, 1820, the Legislature, by 
boundaries and names, carved fourteen new coun- 
ties out of the territory lately purchased of the 
Indian tribes. Of the fourteen counties thus 
formed, provision was made in the Act for the 
organization of only two—Wood and Sandusky. 
Maumee was named in the law as the temporary 
county seat of Wood, and the first day of April 
following was designated as the time when the 
voters should meet, at their usual place of holding 
election, to choose county officers. The law also 
provided that justices and constables, previously 
elected under the jurisdiction of Logan county, 
should fill out their unexpired terms of office. It 
was further provided that the unorganized coun- 
ties of Hancock, Henry, Putnam, Paulding, and 
Williams, should be attached to Wood, for civil 
purposes, until further provision was made by law. 
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Thus Wood had jurisdiction over territory which 
now comprises nine counties. The original six 
counties have since, at different times, been 
divided and the counties of Lucas, Fulton and 
Defiance formed, additional. 

On April 12, the commissioners, chosen April 
1, Daniel Hubbell, of Miami, Samuel H. Ewing, 
of Orleans, and John Pray, of Waterville, met 
in the second story of Almon Gibbs’ store, in 
Maumee, and organized by electing Daniel Hub- 
bell clerk of the board. That was the beginning 
of Wood county’s corporate existence. The first 
act of the commissioners, after electing their 
clerk, was to appoint William Pratt county treas- 
urer. The next was to buy a record book, which 
they got on credit, price $4.50, which shows that 
the grand old county, rich to-day, was poor at 
the start; she had not so much as a nickel; this 
suggests the inquiry as to why they needed a 
treasurer then. Wood county was organized; 
she had boundary lines and a name; a board of 
commissioners; a treasurer and a record book. 
That book, yet in existence at the auditor's office, 
in a fair state of preservation, is a medium sized, 
rawhide-covered volume, of about 300 pages. It 
was the first property owned by Wood county, 
and should be treasured as a relic. The county 
was named in honor of Col. Eleazer D. Wood, a 
gallant young engineer officer, and graduate of 
West Point, on Gen. Harrison’s staff in the war 
of 1812. Under his commander’s orders, he 
planned and helped to construct and defend Fort 
Meigs. Afterward, at the battle of the Thames, 
he had command of the artillery, and was in the 
front, with the Kentuckians, in the pursuit of the 
flying Proctor. After that battle, a part of Har- 
rison’s army was sent to the Niagara frontier, and 
Wood went with it. In a desperate sortie of the 
Americans, from Fort Erie, the following year 
(1814), the intrepid Wood, then holding the rank 
of brevet lieut.-colonel, lost his life. His com- 
mander, Major-Gen. Brown, after the war, and 
at his own expense, erected a monument in mem- 
ory of Col. Wood, in the Post cemetery, at 
West Point, on the Hudson. The county was 
honored with the name of this gallant officer, as 
was Perrysburg by the name of the hero of Lake 
Erie. 

The county boundary lines were the same as 
now, except on the north Wood extended to 
Michigan, In the year 1835, Wood was dis- 
membered, and Lucas county formed, when the 
Maumee river became the northern line of Wood, 
except a short space on the northeast corner. 
Before the commissioners adjourned their first 
meeting, they contracted with Gibbs for the use 


of his room, for one year, for a court house, for 
which they agreed to pay him $40. When they 
adjourned, the clerk took the record book under 
his arm, and carried it home for safe keeping. 

The county, though now organized and in running 
order, was lacking in many of the essentials of 
the present day. It had no safes, no fire-proof 
vaults, no tax duplicate, no money, no jail, no 
county roads, no ditches, no bridges—hardly any- 
thing, except the bright anticipations of her pro- 
jectors. In this humble plight Wood took her 
place in the sisterhood of counties—not a very 
promising one, to be sure, but destined to take 
an honorable place with them, after overcoming 
more discouragements than any other county in 
the State. It is difficult, indeed, for people of 
to-day to realize the homeliness and poverty of 
that beginning in the county’s history; and yet, 

the contrast, so much in favor of the-present, 

affords us just cause of pride in those people, our. 
predecessors, and their successors, down to the 
present, who have worked this wonderful change 
amid so many disheartening obstacles. But 
while the hopeful settlers at the seat of justice of 
the newly-fledged county are waiting for the next 
event, which completed their county government 
—namely, the court—it will be interesting to look 
back, through the mist of years, and catch a 
glimpse of the landscape surroundings at the Foot 

of the Rapids. It was not like it is now. In- 
stead of smooth, grassy slopes and cultivated 
fields, with unobstructed views of the gentle 
curves and broad sweeps of the river for miles, 

as seen now, we would see it clothed in rugged 
forest trees and thick bush. Instead of the fine 
iron bridge, connecting two pretty towns, with 
fine business blocks, residences and public build- 
ings, there was a sluggish ferryboat and numerous 
canoes and skiffs to cross from shore to shore. 

The battle-scarred ruins of Fort Meigs, on the 
south side, and of Fort Miami, further down, on 
the north side of the river, told the stranger that 
this point had lain in the track of war. Three 
straggling river settlements, on the river bluffs 
among the timber, or on the flats, strove for city 
honors. Maumee, the most pretentious, lay on 
the north bank, scattered along nearly two miles. 

Orleans, on the south side, was on the slope and 
flats below the old fort. There were a few culti- 
vated areas at intervals, mostly of wheat and 
corn. Perrysburg had a few cabins, along a 
wood’s trail, cut out where Front street is now. 

Her claims to city honors, other than her name 
and fine location, were seriously obscured by the 
heavy growth of timber. There were no streets 
or roads, except the old army trails. Indians 
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were, at times, more numerous than whites, 
though usually peaceable and quiet, unless under 
the influence of whiskey. There were not, at 
that time, to exceed 650 whites, men, women 
and children, in all three settlements and vicinity. 
The census of 1820 makes the population 733; 
but taking the list of names of voters at the elec- 
tions up to 1825, it is difficult to figure out that 
many whites, on the usual ratio of five persons to 
every voter. But it is not improbable that in 
their efforts to get a county government, the 
settlers made the largest showing possible. At 
any rate, in ten years to 1830, the increase, as 
shown by the census report, only carried the 
population up to 1,102. The point, however, is 
not material, except as a basis from which to 
note the after-growth of population. 

Now let us go to Maumee and attend court, 
in fancy, at least. It is Wood county’s first 
Common Pleas court; May 3, 1820. How dif- 
ferent from now. [The writer is indebted for an 
account of the first court, to the late Collister 
Haskins, one of the grand jurors on that occa- 
sion.] These is no bell ringing in the lofty tower 
to call the jurors, attorneys, and witnesses to- 
gether. The clerk and his deputies are not hur- 
rying to the court room with arms full of heavy 
court records. There is no clerk, and there are 
no record books. The attorneys are not edging 
up quietly to the sheriff's desk to learn if import- 
ant witnesses have been notified, and are likely 

‘to be present. Curious as it may seem to those 
conversant with later judicial history, lawyers 
were scarce at that first court. The event had 
not got noised about very far; but they soon 
began to come. Before court had been in ses- 
sion long, three arrived, showed their credentials, 
and asked leave to practice. Where. lawyers 
were found, there are certain to be clients. But 
if lawyers were a little scarce, the court was 
‘‘numerous.” As courts were then organized, 
the Common Pleas had four judges—a president. 
judge, and three associates, all appointed by the 
Legislature. 

George Tod* was president judge at this first 
court, and his associates were Samuel Vance, 
Horatio Conant, and Peter G. Oliver. Four 
judges are considered, even now, as quite an 
imposing ‘‘bench;’’ and no doubt the proud 
dwellers in the new county seat felt, and justly, 
too, that quite an added dignity and prestige 
attached to their ambitious little city because of 
its court honors. David Hull was the name of 
the first sheriff who rapped on the table and 
opened the Common Pleas court. The first 


*Father of Governor David Tod. 


official act was to appoint Thomas R. McKnight, 
clerk. While McKnight was hunting up suitable 
stationary and a record book, C. J. McCurdy 
was appointed prosecutor for the State. This 
completed the organization of the court, and 
they were now ready for business. 

Many duties attached to the Common Pleas 
court then that do not belong to it now. All 
probate work belonged to it; such as the apoint- 
ment of guardians, granting administration, re- 
cording wills, taking bonds, etc. Besides this, 
the court granted all licenses. Every business 
paid license then: Taverns, stores, ferries, 
bridges, ware-houses, all had to pay rates fixed 
by the court. Thus it will be seen that the 
Common Pleas court embraced, in its scope of 
work, some of the most important functions of 
government in this new settlement—even the 
vital one of creating revenue, and the records, 
happily yet in a good state of preservation, 
afford us an insight into many interesting facts 
not elsewhere to be found. One thing is partic- 
ularly striking in the testamentary records of 
that time—the frequent number of deaths noted. 
Before the end of the year 1822, the death list, 
in this sparse population, enrolls the names of 
several of the leading citizens. The United 
States collector and his wife; Gibbs, the post- 
master and merchant; one of the county commis- 
sioners, and one of the justices of the peace, are 
included, and the names of many other property 
owners appear on these tell-tale pages. There 
were doubtless as many more, of these hardy 
men and women, who fell victims to the preva- 
lent malarial fever, whose names do not appear 
in the books. These are some of the things 
shown by the old court records. They tell us, 
in sorrowful lines, that the pioneers, who laid 
the corner-stone of this civilization, had a hard 
struggle. Privations, disease and death met 
them at every turn. [Subsequent proceedings of 
Wood county courts are told in the chapter on 
Bench and Bar. | 

Now that the Maumee Rapids people had a 
county of their own, and a seat of justice right 
in their midst, it might reasonably be presumed 
that they would, after the great inconvenience 


they had endured, be happy to a man. No so. 
Human nature is not shaped thus. It was the 
same then as it is to-day; never satisfied. Mau- 


mee had the county seat temporarily, but not by 
general approval. Orleans and Perrysburg were 
not pleased. The settlers were pretty evenly di- 
vided on each side of the river. But in the new 
counties then forming, the seats of justice were 
fixed temporarily by the Legislature until the de- 
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velopments of population should indicate where 
the proper place for the county seat would be, 
when three disinterested commissioners were ap- 
pointed, whose duty it was to carefully investi- 
gate the situation and fix upon the location of the 
county seat. Had the location of the seat of 
justice been made by a vote of the settlers, no 
doubt Maumee would have held it at that time. 
Orleans and Perrysburg, both on the south side 
of the river, were envious of each other, and 
would not act in unity, and, in a triangular battle, 
Maumee could out vote either of them. The 
question has often been raised in later years as 
to how Perrysburg got the county seat away from 
her stronger neighbor, Maumee, and we believe 
this is the first time an explanation has appeared 
in print. At the session of the Legislature, in 
the winter of 1821-22, Charles R. Sherman 
(father of Gen. Sherman), Edward Paine, Jr., 
and Nehemiah King were appointed commission- 
ers to fix the permanent location of the county 
seat of Wood county. At the May term of court 
in Maumee, 1822, the report of these commis- 
sioners, a copy of which had been placed on file 
with the clerk, was read in open court, and ffom 
which report (following the language of the Jour- 
nal) ‘‘it appears that the town of Perrysburg, in 
said county of Wood, was selected as the most 
proper place as a seat of justice for said county 
of Wood, the said town of Perrysburg being as 
near the center of said county of Wood as, pay- 
ing a due regard to the situation, extent of popu- 
lation, quality of land and convenience and inter- 
est of the inhabitants of said county of Wood, as 
was possible, the commissioners aforesaid desig- 
nate In-lot No. 387, as the most proper site for 
the court house of said county of Wood.” It 
must not for a moment be supposed that Maumee 
surrendered up this coveted prize without a pro- 
test, or that Orleans looked on with an approving 
smile. Both opposed it with every possible influ- 
ence, but Perrysburg had a powerful ally. Just 
at this critical juncture, the United States gave 
some friendly aid to her protégé. In May, 1822, 
Congress enacted a law vesting the title to all un- 
sold lots and out-lots in Perrysburg, in the Com- 
missioners of Wood county, on condition that the 
county seat should be permanently located there. 


The net proceeds of the sale of the lots were to 
be used in erecting public buildings, etc. There 
was a considerable number of these lots unsold, 
and the gift proved of great benefit to the county 
in its early poverty, in getting a jail and court 
house without much expense to the tax-payers. 
Regardless of this help to the county, the decis- 


| ion of the commissioners, who located the seat 


of justice, was a wise and also a just one, either 
in the light of the views set forth in their report, 
or of what subsequently occurred, the dismem- 
berment of Wood county to form Lucas. 

There was, too, at this time a complicating 
question of jurisdiction between Ohio and the 
Territory of Michigan which well nigh provoked 
a war fifteen years later. According to the 
claims of Michigan most of the territory north 
of the Maumee belonged to her. The final 
decision of the question rested with Congress, as 
Michigan was not yet a State. This uncertainty 
of jurisdiction may also have had its influence 
with the commission which fixed the permanent 
county seat at Perrysburg. It was known to the 
friends of the latter place, and the Hollisters, 
Spaffords and others, who had at that time 


| invested in property in Perrysburg, were tacti- 


cians enough to work the point for all it was 
worth. 

Although the decision of the commission in 
favor of Perrysburg was made in May, 1822, 
there-does not appear to have been any haste in 
the removal. The first meeting of the county 
commissioners in Perrysburg, as shown by their 
Journal, was held on the third of March follow- 
ing, nearly ten months after the decision had been 
made. The minutes of their proceedings in 
Maumee, during almost three years, show a light 
amount of routine work. They had constructed 
a log jail, and taken some steps looking to the 
establishment of roads. Their record for the 
entire time covers only about twenty pages, and 
the auditor, Ambrose Rice, received $29.75 for 
his, services in the year ending March 4, 1822. 
Thomas W. Powell, then prosecuting attorney, 
was appointed auditor for the year 1823, and 
filled both offices, getting an allowance of thirty 
dollars for his services as auditor, which was 


| twenty-five cents more than Rice got. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSIONERS—CHANGE OF OFFICERS—ENTRIES IN THE PIONEER RECORD 


Book—Tax LzErvirs—EsTABLISHMENT OF 


NEW Townsuips—EarLy Court Housrts—THE 


‘ ? te) 
‘“TEN-YEARS’ WaAR”—QUESTION OF REMOVING THE CounTY SEAT FROM PERRYSBURG TO 
BowLinc GREEN—SunpDRY INpicTMENTS, Erc. 


T was the intention of the writer to group, 
in one chapter, the doings of the commis- 
sioners, from 1820 to 1895; but this inten- 
tion was cast aside in favor of distributing 

the transactions throughout the local chapters 
with which they were specially associated, and, 
for this reason, what promised to be one of the 
most exhaustive chapters of this volume now em- 
braces only incidents, which were not apportioned 
to the histories of the bench and bar, the soldiers 
and the townships. No apoiogy is offered for 
these concise and dry relations; for, with the fore- 
going chapters (from the pen of Mr. Evers), 
dealing with the most interesting years in Ohio’s 
history, the reader must be prepared to meet 
the matter-of-fact details of the history of Wood 
county. 

In December, 1820, John E. Hunt took the 
place of W. H. Ewing on the Commissioners’ 
board, and in the new organization was made 
clerk. Beyond a short meeting, held in June, 
1821, to inquire into the treasurer’s accounts, and 
one in December of that year, to order a payment 
of $12.50 for the use of court house, nothing of 
importance was considered, until March 4, 1822, 
when they appointed Thomas W. Powell auditor, 
to fill a vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Ambrose Rice, taking his bond for $2,000. On 
that occasion, they declared the township of 
Waynesfield within the jurisdiction of Wood 
county, to be co-extensive with the counties of 
Wood and Hancock, and the township of Auglaize 
with the counties of Williams, Henry, Putnam 
and Paulding. At this term, the proposal of 
Almon Gibbs to give the use of the upper part of 
his store for court purposes, on condition that his 
county, tavern and ferry tax be paid by the 
county, was accepted. In June, 1822, Samuel 
Spafford, appointed by the court in May previous, 
took his place as commissioner, vzce Hubbell, re- 
signed. Walter Colton was appointed treasurer, 
and his bond for $2,000 was accepted; while 
David Hull qualified as collector of State and 


county taxes. On September 2, 1822, the death 
of Almon Gibbs, one of the State road commis- 
sioners, is noticed in the record, and the appoint- 
ment of Francis Charters the same day as his 
successor, is recorded, while Daniel Hubbell was 
also appointed to take up the unfinished work of 
the pioneer, on the State road, from the town of 
Maumee to Fort Defiance, and thence westward. 

The last session of the commissioners, held 
at Maumee, was that of September 2, 1822, 
while the first held at Perrysburg was that of 
March 3, 1823, when Hiram P. Barlow, Sam- 
uel Spafford and John Pray, were present. On 
that occasion the offer of Guy Nearing and 
Daniel Hubbell to erect county buildings for 
the sum of $895.00 was accepted, and, after 
some routine business, Aurora Spafford was 
appointed treasurer to succeed Colton, the 
bond being made at $3,000. Sixteen days later, 
the board assembled to view the jail building, 
which had been moved from Maumee to Perrys- 
burg, where it was rebuilt by Daniel Hubbell, 
who received only $48 for the whole work of raz- 
ing, moving and reconstructing. A sum of $25 
was ordered to be expended on repairing it. These 
transactions, with the order to sell 105 lots at 
Perrysburg, by auction, on May 26, 1823, for the 
use of the county, at a minimum price of $20 a 
lot—one-fourth of which was to be paid in 
cash—and the cancellation of a contract with 
Thomas R. McKnight, to furnish a court room to 
the county for ten years, completed the first 
work of the commissioners at the new county 
seat. 

The appointment of Francis Charter, as col- 
lector, was made June 2, 1823, his compensation 
being fixed at the rate of six per cent. of the 
sum collected. Aurora Spafford was reappointed 
treasurer, who reported that he redeemed or- 
ders issued by the commissioners to the amount 
of $408.35. The terms of sale of lots at Per- 
rysburg were made more popular, but the Act 
providing for placing the transfer of town lots on 
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was appointed collector, and the receipt of 
$309 12 of the ‘‘ Three Per Cent. Fund,” acknowl- 
edged. In August, 1826, the question of finish- 
ing and re-paving the court house was debated, 
and the work of lathing and plastering and gen- 
eral furnishing was awarded to John McKnight, 
whose bid of $225 was the lowest. Jacob Wilk- 
ison ultimately was given another part of the 
work on a bid of $294.00. Ambrose Rice was 
appointed county assessor in March, 1827. In 
June following, Inlots ro to 14—31 to 42—55 to 
66—79 to 90—103 to 114—127 to 138—152 to 
161 and 176 to 185,—inclusive, —in all 84 lots— 
were appropriated for a poor-house building and 
garden. Elijah Hunting was appointed treasurer, 
the tax levy was placed at eight mills for general 
purposes, three mills for roads and one-half of 
one mill for schools. 
tract for furnishing the jail was awarded, the bid 
being $486. In June, 1828, the court house was 
finished, and about the same time Elisha Martin- 
dale, the assignee of Lakin, offered the jail for 
acceptance. There was no school tax levied in 
1829. In this year the commissioners ordered 
that the Act of Legislature, providing for improv- 
ing the breed of sheep, be adopted by the county. 
In December, 1830, the name of the township of 
Ottawa, established on June 14, of that year, was 
changed to ‘‘ Weston,” and the first election or- 
dered to be held at Edward Howard’s house. At 
this session Waterville township was established, 
the resignation of Auditor and Clerk Powell was 
accepted, and James W. Robinson was appointed 
in his place. 

In January, 1831, the new auditor resigned to 
accept the office of clerk of court, when John C. 
Spink was appointed, John Webb and Daniel H. 
‘Wheeler being his bondsmen. Another appoint- 
ment was also made necessary at that time by 
the death of Recorder Thomas R. McKnight. 
‘James W. Robinson succeeded him, thus having 
filled the offices of auditor, clerk of commissioners, 
clerk of court and recorder successfully within a 
brief period. In March, 1832, it was resolved to 
build a stockade around the jail, and this was 
done. A few months after the general tax was 
placed at five mills, the road tax at three mills, 
and the school tax at one mill, the last being 
one-fourth of a mill more than the school law 
demanded. The first sidewalk was mentioned at 
the June session, when the pathway in front of 
the court house was ordered to be paved or 
flagged. Many new roads were authorized that 
year, and, in December, Middleton township was 
established. Townships 3 and 4 in Range 12, 
and Township 3, in Range 11, were set off under 


In August, 1827, the con-. 


‘jam’s house. 


the name of Perry, and some territory was de- 
tached from Middleton and attached to Portage, 
in June, 1833. At this time, the general tax was 
placed at four mills, and the road tax at three 
mills, while nothing is recorded of a school tax. 
On December 16, 1833, the sale of 201 inlots at 
Perrysburg to Ambrose Rice for $1,025, was ne- 
gotiated. 

In March, 1834, Joshua Chappel succeeded 
Rice as county assessor, and, in November, 1834, 
Guy Nearing, Joshua Chappel and John C. Spink 
were named as members of a board of equalization. 
The establishment of Montgomery, Freedom and 
Troy townships dates back to December 1, 1834. 
Congressional Township 4, R. 12, was called 
Montgomery, and the election ordered to be held 
at Guy Morgan’s house; Congressional Township 
5, R. 12, was called Freedom, and the house 
of Michael N. Myers made the place of meet- 
ing, while Township 6, R. 12, was named Troy, 
and the polling place fixed at Thomas Leaming’s 
house. 

In February, 1835, the proposal to erect a 
building, to include the old jail, was recorded, 
and on March 2 the contract was awarded to 
Levi Tilton for $650. The contract does not 
appear to have been carried out, for in May, 
1836, the question was revived. Liberty town- 
ship was established on the latter day to embrace 
Congressional Townships 3 and 4 of R. 10, and 
the place of meeting fixed at Henry Grove’s 
house.’ At the same time Township 5, R. 11, 
was named Center, with the polling place at 
Adam Phillips’ house; Township 3, R. 11, was 
named Bloom, with place of meeting at the 
house of Frederick Frankfather; Wing town- 
ship, with its irregular lines, was to hold its first 
meeting at C. L. Wing’s house, and Plain town- 
ship at Henry Walker’s, house, in what is now 
Bowling Green. In June, 1835, Sections 25 to 
30, inclusive, were taken from the south end of 
Wing and attached to Waterville township. That 
day Willard V. Way was appointed auditor, to 
succeed J. C. Spink. Ten days later a bell 
belonging to Perrysburg was offered to the county 
on condition that it should be hung on the court 
house. Townships 3 and 4, in R. 9, were set 
off to form Milton township, on June 11, and 
the place of meeting fixed at Morrison McWill- 
On June 13, Horatio Conant was, 
appointed to appraise School Section 16, in Town- 
ship 3, of the Twelve Mile Reservation, this 
being the first’ reference to such lands in the 
records of the commissioners. On the same day 
the general tax was placed at three mills, the. 
road tax at two mills and the school tax at one-. 
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quarter mill, plus the three-quarter-mill tax de- 
manded by the school law. In December, 1835, 
County-Surveyor Hiram Davis was ordered to 
procure the United States field notes for Town- 
ships 3 and 4, Range 11; of 4 and 5, R.12;°and 
of 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the U. S. Reserve at the Foot 
of the Rapids, and also of the additional survey 
of Perrysburg and of the Maumee and Western 
Reserve road in Wood county. In that month, 
also, the auditor, W. V. Way, was allowed 
$315.07 as salary, while the first claim for dam- 
ages for running a road through Eben Wilson’s 
farm was considered, and the first keeper of 
Wood county’s standard measure was appointed 
in the person of Addison Smith. 

In March, 1836, Montgomery township was 
authorized to elect school trustees. E. B. Eagle 
was auditor at that time, but his death and the 
appointment of W. H. Sloane as his successor 
are noticed in the minutes under date of May 6. 
The new auditor and the new commissioners cast 
aside the old rawhide-covered volume, venerable 
as the first record-book of Wood county, bearing 
all the earmarks of official life for her first fifteen 
years, aud telling much about the work of the 
pioneers in laying the foundations of her pros- 
perity. 

In September, 1836, the commissioners gave 
notice that on October 1 they would consider 
proposals for building a court house. On De- 
cember 5 the petition for the establishment of a 
new township was discussed, and Congressional 
Township No. 3, R. 10, was set off under the 
name of Henry township. In February, 1837, 
the auditor was instructed to advertise in The 
Miami of the Lake for bids for building a court 
house. Washington township was established 
June 5, 1837. Two days later, the county tax 
was placed at seven and one-half mills, the road 
tax at four mills, and the school tax at one and 
one-half mills on each dollar of assessed value. 

On June 5, 1838, the board ordered a deed 
to be given to the town of Perrysburg for lots 
151, 162 and 175, formerly granted for burial 
purposes, and on the following day that all other 
lots owned by the county, with the exception of 
the two lots on which the new court house was 
building, should be offered for sale on September 
1. The establishment of Troy township, and 
the rejection of a petition from Middleton, ask- 
ing the annexation of that township to Washing- 
_ton, are recorded under date of December 2: 

1838. On April 23, 1839, the Act authorizing 
Wood county to subscribe $100,000 to the capi- 
tal stock of the Perrysburg & Bellefontaine Rail- 
road Company was observed by the commission- 


ers, who signed the books at Perrysburg for one 
thousand $100 shares. They appointed David 
Ladd, of Perrysburg, agent to borrow that sum 
at six per cent. At the same time David C. 
Doane was appointed agent to borrow $5,000 for 
court-house-building purposes under the special 
Act of the Legislature. At the June session of 
1839, a tax levy of seven mills for county pur- 
poses, three for road purposes, one for bridge 
purposes and two for school purposes was author- 
ized. Twelve sections were attached to Perrys- 
burg, and Hiram Davis was paid $30 for a map of 
the county. In December, Morrison McMillan 
succeeded Doane as agent in the matter of bor- 
rowing the $5,000 alluded to above. Notice was 
given to the electors of Fractional Township No. 
6, original survey, to meet at the school house on 
Section 32, on April 28, 1840, to organize that 
township (Middleton). 

In June, 1840, the petition for the establish- 
ment of Congressional Township No. 3, R. 9, 
under the name of Jackson, was granted, and the 
place of meeting fixed at John Dubb’s house. 
The tax levy, of five mills for county purposes, 
three for road purposes, one for school, two for 
bridge and two for interest, or thirteen mills on 
the dollar, was ordered. In December, 1840, 
David Ladd surrendered his commission as agent 
to borrow $100,000, and his bill of $108 was 
paid. In June, 1841, River Tracts 56, 57, 58, 
59, and fractional part of Section 16, lying on the 
southwest side of the Maumee in Township 1, 
U. S. Reserve, twelve miles square, M. R. L. E., 
were attached to Perrysburg township (though 
the territory was attached to Middleton in the 
former year). At the June session of 1841, 
county tax of five mills; school, two; road, three; 
bridge, two; special for finishing court house, 
three; interest, two, and State, five, or a total of 
twenty-two mills, were authorized. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1842, the court house was completed and 
occupied. In December, 1844, the s. } of Sec- 
tion 36, Township 6, R. 10, and the s. 4 of Sec- 
tion 31, Township 6, R. 11, were set off to Plain 
and Center. The attachment of Sections 3 and 
10, in Township 5, N. R. to E. of Washington 
township to Plain township was ordered March 3, 
1845. On June 3, 1845, the commissioners or- 
dered Township 5, R. 9, to be set off and organ- 
ized as a separate township, the meeting to be 
held at John Crew’s house. The business of the 
year 1845 was principally given up to petitions 
for new roads, alterations of roads and settle- 
ments with the contractors on the Perrysburg & 
Findlay, and on the Kenton turnpike. 

On March 16, 1846, the commissioners, act- 
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ing under the Act of March 2, that year, divided 
Wood county into four Assessors’ Districts, as 
follows: Perrysburg and Lake townships, No. 1 
—Jairus Curtis, assessor; Perry, Montgomery, 
Freedom, Troy and Center, No. 2—Thomas 
Eisenhaur, assessor; Portage, Bloom, Liberty, 
Henry and Jackson, No. 3—Francis Carrothers, 
assessor; and Milton, Weston, Washington, 
Middleton and Plain, No. 4—Michael Sypher, 
assessor. Special taxes for roads were common 
in 1844~45 and 1846-47, such part of the public 
business requiring the earnest study of the board. 
In June, 1846, the board purchased In-lot 210 at 
Perrysburg for the purpose of building a jail 
thereon. On July 7, John W. Woodbury was 
awarded the masonry work for $800, and the 
whole cost was estimated at $2,150, including 
Henry Thornton and Daniel Lindsay’s contract, 
for all work outside the mason’s contract, $1,022, 
and O. H. Carpenter’s contract for iron work, 
amounting to $150. W. Huston and George 
Powers purchased each a half of the old court- 
house lot. 

On June 17, 1847, the extraordinary levy for 
county, school, bridge and road purposes was 
ordered, and a detailed record made in the Jour- 
nal, showing specifically the application of the 
moneys to be levied. In December, 1847, the 
masonry work on the new jail was accepted, but 
on June 7, 1849, Woodbury petitioned for relief 
against losses sustained in carrying out his con- 
. tract, owing to the manner in which the commis- 
sioners hurried forward his work. This petition 
won for him an additional $100, to which his 
partner, S. N. Beach, waived all claims. The 
Act of January 13, 1829, ‘‘To Improve the Breed 
of Sheep,” was ratified and adopted by the com- 
missioners, March 5,1850. In December of that 
year they remitted a fine of $100, imposed by 
Common Pleas upon Nelson H. Emmons for 
bigamy, provided that the guilty one would pay 
into the treasury the costs incurred by the county 
and interest thereon, within a year. In 1852, 
David Ross, Lewis F. Dubbs, Henry L. Wood 
and John Russell were appointed assessors of the 
districts in the order given. In December, 1853, 
several citizens were paid for their services in sur- 
veying and appraising swamp lands and laying 
out ditches on the same. 

On March 18, 1854, the board summarily de- 
clared vacant the office of sheriff, because Thomas 
L. Webb, the sheriff-elect, would not give $5,000 
bail in addition to his official bonds. The coro- 
ner was notified to assume the office, discharge 
its duties and to furnish additional bonds for 
$7,000. Under this order, John Elder, the cor- 


oner, qualified on March 29, 1854. Congres- 
sional Township 3, N. R. 12 E. (Perry), was 
ordered to be organized April 7, 1854, for the 
purpose of taking charge of school lands. On 
September 7, ditches 27 to 36, were authorized 
as well as the clearing out of a natural water 
course. William Noel succeeded to the office of 
sheriff on December, 1854. 

A petition from the residents of Gilead was 
considered in December, 1855, and subsequently 
granted. About the same time, Township 3, N. 
R. 12 E. (Perry), was ordered to elect school trus- 
tees and treasurer to take charge of Section 16. 
In March, 1856, James W. Ross qualified as 
treasurer. In June, notices were given that hold- 
ers of protested county orders would be paid with 
interest at 20 per cent. The appointment of 
Nathan W. Minton to re-survey the Wood-San- 
dusky line was made in September, 1858, and with 
this the commissioners appear to have ceased to 
consider everything save roads, ditches, bridges 
and finances. In 1860 Addison Smith qualified 
as auditor. In June of that year the portion of 
the Toledo and Woodville plank road, in Wood 
county, was surrendered to this county, and ac- 
cepted by the commissioners. At the same time, 
Congressional Township 4, N., R. 11 E., was 
established, and an election for school trustees 
and treasurer ordered to be held at the Johnson 
school house, under the authority of the law of 
March 14, 1831. In September, 1860, E. Gra- 
ham qualified as treasurer, his bonds being $75, - 
ooo. Not until June 7, 1862, is there a reference 
made to the Civil war. On that date, the com- 
missioners dealt with the Military Relief Fund, 
giving orders for $2,057 to 158 soldiers’ families. 
On June 10, the contract for building an addition 
to the jail was awarded to Henry Thornton, while 
the carpenter's work was awarded to Josiah Mil- 
ler. On June 1, 1863, there were 388 soldiers’ 
families in the county, to whom relief orders were 
issued for $2,716. In 1864 the commissioners 
dealt with the Military Bounty Fund, and in March 
paid out’$2,737 of the Relief Fund, and in June, 
$1,823. In June, 1865, a sum of $4,134 was 
ordered to be distributed among the families of 
soldiers. 

The transactions cf 1865 were confined to 
the establishment of an infirmary; to the building 
of court house, jail and offices at Bowling Green; 
to ordinances for ditches and roads; and to the 
financial affairs of the county—military, bounty 
and relief matters requiring much attention. In 
the pages devoted to county buildings the acts of 
the board in relation to county-seat matters are 
reviewed; while, in the military chapter, refer- 
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ences are made to the aid given by the county in 
men and money. 

The removal of the county seat entailed much 
work upon the commissioners. In the winter of 
1865-66 a petition was presented to the Legis- 
lature for authority to vote on the question of re- 
moving the seat of justice from Perrysburg to 
Bowling Green. Though Mayor H. L. Wood, of 
Troy township, then representative, opposed the 
petition, a bill was passed, and duly signed, 
authorizing a vote on the subject. Then began 
that, bitter, but bloodless, struggle known as the 
‘©Ten Years’ War.”: 

On Octcber 1, 1866, there was filed in the 
auditor’s office a bond for $15,000, given by the 
following named citizens: A. Ordway, G. J. 
Rogers, Norton Reed, S. L. Boughton, Jeremiah 
Kitchen, D. L. Hixon, Franklin Sears, David 
Cargo, Alfred Thurstin, G. Z. Avery, M. Fuller, 
A. Fay, William Hood, James Hood, A. Selkirk, 
L. H. Burns, William Wakefield, Hugh Cargo, 
A. A. Thurstin, G. W. Smith, J. V. Owens, 
Darius Skinner, William Gorrill, Jacob Hart- 
mane. Hal]. W.. Tooker, *-Clinton “Pay, 
L. Moore, S. G. Foot, R.'A. Dunbar, Henry 
Lundy, Henry Hoff, Peter Klopfenstein, J. How- 
ells and A. D. Pernot. This bond provided for 
a donation of ground and buildings for county 
purposes as good as the buildings at Perrysburg, 
should the people vote for the transfer of the 
county seat to Bowling Green. 

The question of removing the county seat 
from Perrysburg to Bowling Green was submit- 
ted to a vote October 9, 1866. Joshua Chappel 
and A. L. Fowler, justices of the peace, can- 
vassed the vote, and declared that 2,176 citizens 
voted against the project, 2,454 for it, and 17 
for removal to any point. The vote by town- 
ships is given as follows, the first figures repre- 
senting the opponents, and the second, the friends 
of Bowling Green: Perrysburg, 817 against and 
17 for; Lake, 163—3; Troy, 176—15; Freedom, 
28—164; Montgomery, 58—271; Perry, 3—265; 
Bloom, O—263; Portage, 21—180; Center, 1— 
261; Middleton, 168—58; Washington; 223—21; 
Plain, 7—333; Liberty, 36—151; Henry, o—117; 
jackson, O—47; Milton, 116—99; Weston, 291 
-—86; and Webster, 68—103. Thiselection was 
carried out under authority of an Enabling Act 
of the Legislature. Then followed the case of 
John Powers, contestor, vs. Norton Reed ef al., 
contestees, before Judge Mott, in March, 1868, 
which was continued to June 2, 1868, when a 
complete canvass of the votes showed 2,390 for 
removal, and 2,265 against, or a majority of 125 
for Bowling Green. Judge Mott denied a motion 


for a new trial, and taxed the contestor $1,086.16 
costs; but notice of appeal to the district court 
was entered by the contestor. On August 30, 
1869, William White, judge of the supreme 
court, Alexander S. Latty, James Pillars and 
James McKenzie, judges of common pleas, as- 
sernbled and entered the following judgment: 
‘‘The court being fully advised in the premises, 
* * it is considered, and ordered that the petition 
in error be dismissed, and the same is hereby 
dismissed, and that the said John Powers pay the 
costs herein taxed at $35.70. And it is further 
ordered that a special mandate be sent to said 
Court of Common Pleas of Wood county to carry 
this judgment into execution. You are there- 
fore commanded, that without delay, you cause 
the aforesaid judgment of our said District Court, 
to be carried into complete execution.” On July 
1, 1869, John Powers sought to hold an injunc- 
tion against the commissioners in the matter of 
removal, but Judge Pillars vacated the injunc- 
tion. On October 7, 1870, the injunction suit 
by Powers against the commissioners was dis- 
missed by Judge Pillars, and the costs taxed 
against the county. 

The county-seat meetings held at Bowling 
Green, March 21 and 23, 1868, considered the 
petition presented by Perrysburg to the Legisla- 
ture, and a statement of the claims of Bowling 
Green was ordered to be prepared and signed by 
the subscribers to the court-house-building fund, 
to be presented to the Legislature by Joseph 
Hollington and R. A. Dunbar. An organization 
of the Bowling Green interests was made with 
J. R. Rudulph, president; John W. Canary, 
vice-president; E. H. Hull, secretary; S. L. 
Boughton, treasurer; N. Reed, G. J. Rogers, 
S. L. Boughton, Joseph Hollington and A. A. 
Thurstin, executive Committee. These officials 
were given charge of the Bowling Green interests 
zn toto, so far as obtaining the county seat was 
concerned, and at once considered the location, 
donations of land being offered as follows: A. 
Ordway, an acre on the west side of Main street; 
N. Reed, an acre on Wooster street, and A. 
Thurstin, an acre on Summit and Thurstin 
streets. 

In June, 1868, ground was broken for founda- 
tions; on July 4 the corner stone was placed, and 
by October 23 the walls were completed under 
the superintendence of Norton Reed. In Feb- 
ruary, 1869, the bill against removal was dis- 
missed in the State Supreme Court, but oppo- 
sition was thoroughly quieted even then. On 
March 3, 1868, the commissioners ordered 
that a levy of $10,000 be made for the purposes 
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of building a court house at Bowling Green. On 
the same day a levy of $8,000 for the erection of 
necessary county offices was authorized, and a 
third levy of $5,000 for the construction of a jail. 
On March 5, the orders for levying the $8,000 
and $5,000 taxes were rescinded. Work on the 
court house was carried on in December, 1869, 
when $441 was paid to A. Ordway on account, 
and on January 25, 1870, the commissioners no- 
tified the county officers that the court house and 
jail were ready for occupancy, specified the rooms 
assigned to each department, and ordered all 
books, etc., to be packed and moved to their 
new home. Judge G. C. Phelps, of the probate 
court, observed the order of the commissioners, 
and located at Bowling Green at that time. Not 
until April was the transfer wholly effected. On 
April 12, 1870, the commissioners met at Bowl- 
ing Green, but, owing to the work of removal of 


books, adjourned to the 19th, when the first busi- | 


ness was transacted here. In June, 1870, lot 
151, north of the jail lot, was purchased for $175, 
and made a part of the public grounds. In 
August, 1871, a well was drilled in the court- 
house grounds, and the contract for vaults was 
awarded to A. Ordway for $1,340. 

In 1872, after John Norris, of Perry town- 
ship, took his place in the Legislature, a bill pro- 
viding for reopening the county-seat question was 
introduced. He opposed the measure, and it was 
defeated. In the session of 1873-4 Nathan Hat- 
field, the successor of Norris, introduced a simi- 
lar bill, which passed its several stages, and 
again called the voters of the county into this 
troublous question. The law providing for a vote 
for the removal of the county seat from Bowling 
Green to Perrysburg was approved March 17, 
1875, and in October following 4,826 votes were 
cast for removal, and 4,555 against removal. The 
vote of Perrysburg town and township was cast 
out, and Bowling Green held its place as the cap- 
ital of the county. A new bill for removal passed 
the State Senate on March 33, 1876, bya vote of 
19 to 12, but the subject may be said to have 
rested there. . 

The commissioners in session March 7, 1871, 
adopted the following resolution against the at- 
tempt made by Lucas county to annex a part of 
Wood county: ‘‘Whereas, a bill is pending in 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio, introduced 
by a member thereof, of an adjoining county, 
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having in view the annexation of a portion of 
Wood county to Lucas; therefore, Resolved: 
That the territory of our county should be main- 
tained intact, and that we regard the efforts of 
any and all persons outside of our county to sever 
any portion thereof from the same as uncalled 
for, and in our opinion cannot be carried by a 
vote of the county; and that we hereby protest 
against and oppose any and every act and effort 
having in view such severance. ” 


To follow up their work in the matter of 
ditches, roads, etc., is beyond the limits of this 
chapter—it would not be necessary—it would be 
extravagant. Millions of dollars have been lev- 
ied by general and special taxation, and it may 
be said that ninety-six per centuim of the great sum 
has been expended judiciously under the direc- 
tion of the commissioners whose names are given 
in other pages. 


It is unnecessary to go into the details of the 
indictments, entered in 1895, against one ex-com- 
missioner, the three men in office, and in May of 
that year others connected with the court-house 
construction. The records of the auditor show 
how far the members of the board were vindi- 
cated; while the action of Prosecuting-Attorney 
Murphy in December, 1895, tells the balance of 
the story. Prior to December 6, 1895, a wolle 
prosequt was entered on each of the following 
indictments: No. 1331, against Knight, Gibson 
and Gundy, for letting the heating contract with- 
out advertising for bids. No. 1333, against 
Stahl, Knight and Gibson, for levying a tax for 
the new court house without first submitting the 
same to the voters. No. 1334, against the same, 
for letting the contract for the treasurer’s vault, 
without first advertising for bids. No. 1335, 
against Knight, Gibson and Gundy, two counts; 
first for allowing Auditor Wilson $600 as com- 
pensation for keeping the new court-house journal; 
second, for falsely stating on their journal that 
the prosecuting attorney had instructed them 
that they had arighttodoso. No. 1337, against 
Contractor Townsend, for fraudulently changing 
the stone used in the court house. No. 1338, 
against Yost & Packard, for permitting such 
change of stone. How much farther the people 
and courts may go toward undoing any wrong, 
which political zeal may have inflicted, is foreign 
to this work. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Country BUILDINGS 


First Court House anp Jatt at PerryspurG—SEcOND Court House At 


PERRYSBURG—THIRD Court Houss, ERECTED AT BowLInc GREEN—THE PRESENT Court 
Hovse at BowLinG GREEN—JAILS—INFIRMARY. 


N the chapters devoted to the Transactions of 
the Commissioners and the Common Pleas 
Court, the question of county buildings is 
incidentally noticed. Itis an important sub- 

ject, for, from 1820 to Centennial Year, the am- 
bitions of three or more towns kept the county 
in a condition of turmoil, of which, happily, there 
are but few examples this side.of Kansas. The 
first move was from ancient Maumee to the pre- 
cocious town of Orleans of the North, and thence, 
by force of circumstances, to Perrysburg. 

At the first meeting in Perrysburg, March 3, 
1823, H. P. Barlow, Samuel Spafford and John 
Pray composed the board. Their first official act 
was toawarda contract to Daniel Hubbell and Guy 
Nearing for a court house tocost $895. In the 
same month, at a special session, they allowed 
Daniel Hubbell $48 for moving the log jail over 
from Maumee, and ordered the auditor to expend 
a sum not to exceed $25 more in repairs on the 
building. At the same meeting the board made 
an order for the auditor to advertise and sell 105 
lots to pay for the court house. After lots 
enough to pay for the court house were sold, 
buyers had the privilege of exchanging county 
orders for: lots if they so desired. The minimum 
price of lots was $20 each, one-fourth to be paid 
at time of purchase, the residue in six-months’ 
installments. For some cause the county com- 
missioners did not follow the recommendation of 
the State commission in locating their court 
house and jai] on Lot 387 as the best site; prob- 
ably that lot had been sold before the county 
made its selection. The buildings were put on 
Front street, just west of where that street cor- 
ners with Louisiana avenue. The trees and 
brush had to be cut off to make room, even for 
the teams to haul material on the lots. Most of 
the lumber came from Leaming’s sawmill at 
Monclova,; the shingles were split out of white- 
oak trees. First, the tree was sawed in sections, 
split into bolts, and these were split into thin 
slats or boards with a tool called a ‘‘fro,” 
smoothed up with a drawing-knife ona ‘ shingle- 


horse,” and nailed on the roof; they were called 
‘‘lap shingles.” Few carpenters now, if called 
upon, would know how to make an oak shingle, 
or properly put it on a roof after it was made. 
The brick for the chimneys were made at Hub- 
bell’s, at Miami. 

The second court house at Perrysburg was a 
Roman-Doric structure, built in the basilica style, 
under authority of the Act of the commissioners, 
recorded in 1837. The building, as then 
designed, was to be 50x 70 feet, and thirty feet 
in height above the foundation. The specifica- 
tion provided that ‘‘ the foundation be stone, and 
the roof be similar to that of the Universalist 
church building, with the ‘cupaloe’ on the end 
of the house. The lower story be divided on 
one side into four rooms of equal size, and these 
be fire-proof, and two rooms on the other side of 
the hall be twelve feet wide, and at the end of 
the hall, the upper story, or court room, to be 
made to the draft, the front of the building is to» 
have a projection of five feet to extend over the 
columns. There are to be four of these columns 
in front.” In March following, the sum of 
$10,000 of the surplus revenue was appropriated 
for building purposes; on April 17, Jairus Curtis 
and Loomis Brigham signed the building con- 
tract. When this brick building was completed 
in 1843, it was found to have cost the county 
$20,000. Subjected to repairs periodically, and 
used down to April, 1870, it was burned in 1873, 
and the city hall of Perrysburg erected on its 
site. 

The third court house was erected at Bowling 
Green by the people, in accordance with promises 
made prior to the removal of the county seat. 
It was used down to 1894, when the records were 
moved to the city hall, which was used for court- 
house purposes until the new building was com- 
pleted in 1896. 

In 1894, on the occasion of placing the corner 
stone of the present court house, Benjamin F. 
James made the following reference to the old 
house which was torn down in December, 1893: 
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‘Six and twenty years ago, Wood county ex- 
perienced slightly similar strife and dissension 
within; for seven years the war waged, .and the 
contestants, each striving for supremacy over this 
temple of justice, watched one another as fiercely 
as the Caledonians watched Agricola during those 
seven years of the Roman Conquest in Britain. 
All honor to our Caledonian neighbors of the 
North, and their valor for seeking to save what 
they deemed theirs by right of discovery; then it 
was, however, that this vicinity appreciated the 
Sterling strength, the unselfish loyalty, the 
sublime sacrifices of Norton Reed, A. J]. Man- 
ville, S. L. Boughton, John H. Reed, A. A. 
Thurstin, Joseph Hollington, and, later, Earl W. 
Merry, the Mercers, the Rogers, C. W. Evers, 
Judge Phelps, John W. Canary, the McMahans, 
Mr. Lehmann, and an hundred others. July 4, 
1868, was only a day, and a day seems of small 
moment in the history of any county; but the 
events of a day ofttimes ‘change the current of 
a nation’s life blood, strip an empire of supremacy, 
and clothe the weakest kingdom with wonderful 
power.’” 

The corner stone of the new court house was 
placed July 4, 1894, with great ceremony, by 
Commander J. C. Whitaker, of the Patriarchs 
Mitant, 1. O. O. F. On ‘this :stone is the in- 
scription: Erected A. D.1894. Samuel Knight, 
James Gibson, Chris. C. Gundy, Com. John B. 
Wilson, auditor. ‘Within it was placed a copper 
box, containing remains of the contents of the 
corner stone of the old court house, built in 1868, 
and dismantled December 21, 1893, with copies 
of Bowling Green Dazly and Weekly Sentinel, 
Tribune, Democrat; North Baltimore Beacon, 
Times; Perrysburg Journal; Bloomdale Derrick ; 
Weston Herald; Pemberville Leader; Bradner 
News, Grand Rapids 7rzumph; Toledo Commer- 
cial, Blade, picture of Gen. H. Gibson, orator of the 
day; copy of law granting commissioners power 
to build new court house; names of the judiciary 
and bar of Wood county, from its organization 
to the present; copper plate containing names of 
all present county officers; copper plate contain- 
ing names of all officers of Bowling Green; cop- 
per plate containing names of all business men 
of Bowling Green; copper plate containing names 
of C. T. Campbell, Grand Sire of Sov. Grand 
Lodge I. O. O. F.; Gen. J. C. Whitaker, Com- 
manding.- Dept. O...P.M.,-L..0..O. F.; Grover 
Cleveland. President of the United States; and 
Wm. McKinley, Governor of Ohio. Addresses 
were delivered by A. B. Murphy, prosecuting 
attorney; Benjamin F: James, representative in 
the Legislature, and the late W. H. Gibson. 


The following description of the building is 
in part taken from an article prepared by Frank 
A. Baldwin, of Bowling Green. The building, 
which is entirely of stone, is located on the site 
of the old court house, and has a frontage of 150 
feet on each of Court, Prospect and Summit 
streets. 

‘«The style of architecture is the modernized 
Romanesque, and it has been faithfully carried 
out in every detail, making a structure pleasing 
to the eye, substantial in appearance and con- 
venient in arrangement. 

‘‘The massive walls throughout the entire 
building rest upon the solid rock, giving assur- 
ance of the greatest permanence and stability. 
The tower, square in front, rises to a height of 
185 feet, and within it, near the top, is placed 
the clock, having four dials facing the points of 
the compass, and a 2,000-pound bell for striking 
the hours. From the higher openings is afforded 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country 
for many miles. The sub-basement extending 
under the entire area of the building is sub- 
divided into several rooms. In it is placed the 
boilers, engine and machinery for supplying heat, 
light and power, and affords ample space for fuel 
and general storage. 

‘‘The main entrance, with its beautifully 
carved, massive archway, is unique in design and 
charming in appearance. The outside stairway, 
common -to buildings generally, is entirely dis- 
pensed with, entry being made to the basement 
or ground floor through a well lighted and richly 
ornamented vestibule. At the northwest corner 
on this floor is located the assembly room. It 
contains 128 opera chairs, speakers’ tables, etc., 
with a committee room opening from the east 
side, .* * * “At the “northeast corner is 
located the teachers’ examination room. It is 
well lighted and ventilated, and has individual 
desks and seats for 66 persons. The offices of 
the coroner and surveyor are located at either 
end of the corridor, and the board of elections 
will occupy a commodious room with openings to 
the main vestibule and corridor. Well appointed 
toilet rooms are provided directly opposite the 
main entrance, the ladies’ room being on the 
right and the gentlemen’s on the left, and in the 
rear of the main staircase. 

‘‘The grand stairway, with its polished mar- 
ble steps and electro-bronzed railings, ascends 
from the middle of the basement corridor to the 
main floor. Opposite the landing is the drink- 
ing fountain, an.elaborately carved piece of mar- 
ble, which is highly ornamental as well as 
useful. The metal railing surrounding the 
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stairway opening is surmounted with Athen- 
ian marble columns, rising singly and in groups 
to the ceiling above. * * * 

‘‘From the stair landing, turning to the right 
and making a circuit of the corridor, we pass In 
their order the offices of the commissioners, re- 
corder, probate judge, prosecuting attorney, 
treasurer and auditor. Broad stairways ascend 
from each end of this corridor to the upper floor. 
The view presented from this point is one of en- 
trancing beauty. The vaulted ceiling, with its 
broad panels of colored glass, admits a soft and 
mellow light to blend with the varied tints of 
fresco which adorn the walls. 

‘‘Upon the eastern wall is presented a pic- 
ture of Wood county’s most noted and historic 
ground—Fort Meigs. * * * Onthe opposite 
wall is a painting from a sketch drawn near the 
Toledo & Ohio Central railway depot at Portage, 
looking:south,. * * * 

‘‘The common pleas court room occupies the 
east end of thisfloor. Itis also finished with high- 
vaulted ceilings, paneled, with art glass of rich 
design. The room is not as large as the old one, 
but it isample for all ordinary occasions. It con- 
tains 142 opera chairs of spacious and comfortable 
design. Its acoustic properties are perfect, and 
all the surroundings and appointments are of a 
nature calculated to awaken the kindlier instincts 
of nature, and smooth the troubled waters of liti- 
gation. The petit jury is provided with easy re- 
volving chairs placed on a portable rostrum, and 
has a large cheerful room on the south side in 
which to deliberate on its verdict. * * * On 
the opposite side of the corridor is the grand jury 
room. It is liberal in dimensions, well furnished, 
convenient to the court room, and the usual grist 
‘of indictments will there be ground out .with neat- 
ness if not with dispatch. The judge’s private 
room occupies the southeast corner of this floor, 
and the west end is devoted to the offices of the 
clerk and sheriff. On the north side are witness 
rooms for separate use of men and women, with 
toilet rooms adjacent to each. A library and a 
consultation room on the southside complete the’ 
subdivisions of this floor. * * * All the prin- 
cipal offices are in suites of three rooms each, with 
ample space for records, and supplied with all 
the modern conveniences for the transaction of 
business. All the principal corridors and the 
outer portion of the offices have floors of vitri- 
fied tiling laid in ornamental designs, and the 
corridors are wainscoted to a height of six feet 
with Italian marble.” 


The net cost of the building was $222,895.94; 
total cost of completed building, fully furnished 
with grounds improved, $255,746.84. At this 
writing (September 1, 1896) the building is prac- 
tically ready for occupancy, although not fully 
completed. 


Jails. The original jail building was moved 
from Maumee to Perrysburg in March, 1823, and 
its reconstruction completed March 19 of that 
year, the total cost of moving and rebuilding 
being $48, paid to Daniel Hubbell, and $25 for 
repairs. This jail was in use down to June, 
1828, when Elisha Martindale, the contractor 
for a new building, offered it to the commissioners. 
In 1832, a stockade was constructed. In Febru- 
ary, 1835, the question of erecting a building 
around the jail of 1828, was considered, but 
that for building a new court house was sub- 
stituted and adopted. The jail question was re- 
vived in 1846; in June of that year, Inlot No. 
210 was purchased as a site; on July 7, the build- 
ing contract was awarded to John W. Woodbury, 
S. N. Beach, Henry Thornton, Daniel Lindsay 
and O. H. Carpenter; but the house was not 
completed until the close of 1848. That build- 
ing may be said to have been used down to 1870, 
when the seat of justice was removed to Bowling 
Green. On March 3, 1868, a tax of $5,000 was 
ordered to be levied; but this order was rescinded 
two days later. In March, 1869, the order to 
erect a jail at Bowling Green was entered, and, 
on May 6, the bid of $9,000 made by S. L. 
Boughton and A. A. Thurstin, was accepted, the 
condition being that the contractors could use the 
stone, iron and other material of the old jail at 
Perrysburg, in the new building. 


Infirmary. The initial movement for provid- 
ing a home for the poor of this county was 
made in June, 1827, as related in the chapter on 
Transactions of the Commissioners. Not until 
1865, however, was the question presented in 
practical shape. In April of that year a ‘vote 
was taken on an appropriation for the purpose of 
purchasing a farm and erecting buildings; but not 
until March 3, 1868, were the first directors 
appointed, namely—John Yeager, R. W. Kelly 
and Henry Lundy. In June of that year, they 
awarded the building contract to A. K. Vail & Co., 
on a bid of $4,900, the house to be built on the 
old Adam Phillips farm, of which the county 
obtained title. The directors and officers of the 
Infirmary are named in the list of officials, given 
in the political chapter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BENcH AND Bar—CovurtTs HELD AT MaumMereE, PERRYSBURG AND BowLinc GreEN—EArRLY TRIALS, 
Jupcrs anp Jurors—Covurr Incipents anp Nororious TRIALS—CHANGES oF OFFICERS— 
JupiciaL Districrs—Jupcrs or Common PLEaAs—PRroBATE Jupcrs—ProsEcuTORS—TRANS- 
ACTIONS OF SupREME Court—Unirep Srates District Court—Justices’ Courts—MEm- 


BERS OF OLD AND NEW BARS. 


HE story of the courts and lawyers of this 
county presents a number of important 
civil cases, but only a few great criminal 
ones. From that time, in May, 1820, 

when the lower Maumee was visited by Judge 
Tod and his band of intellectual advocates, Wood 
county has been subjected to great physical and 
social changes. The Bench and Bar are no 
longer looked upon as traveling talkers, in search 
of frolic and of clients—scolding, wrangling and 
fighting for their friendly clients in court, forget- 
ting their fierce looks and gestures in a moment 
after adjournment, and meeting as old friends 
and boon companions in the neighboring tavern. 
The members of the modern law circle vary from 
the atoms of the pioneer Bar in methods and 
manners, making their profession a science and 
an art at once, and exercising a most beneficent 
influence on municipal, county and State affairs. 
The pleasant, genial Bohemianism of the Old 
Bar has disappeared, and, in its place, a profes- 
sion—at once business-like, permanent and use- 
ful in all its characteristics—has grown up. 
And so, in philosophic vein, I say as I began, 
Although the man of law loves peace and is a peaceful man, 
If dogs delight to bark and bite and doctors disagree, 
It were not well that all mankind should live in unity. 
If ane nee peacefulness the Christian world were 
Some reas would be gone and the lawyer’s with the 
rest 

The first term of Common Pleas was opened 
at Maumee, May 3, 1820, as already related in 
Chapter XI. The first official act of Prosecutor 
McCurdy was to challenge the whole fifteen men 
summoned as grand jurors, and the court, sus- 
taining him, ordered the sheriff to summon a fall 
jury from the by-standers. The persons so sum- 
moned were William H. Bostwick (foreman), 
Aaron Granger, John T. Baldwin, Parris M. Plum, 
Aurora : Spafford, Jeremiah Johnston, William 
Pratt, Richard Gunn, Collister Haskins, Ephraim 
H.Leaming, Josephus Tyler, Daniel Murray, John 


Hollister, Norman L. Freeman and John J. Lov- 
ett. On the day following, the jurors returned 
true bills against the following named citizens: 
George Jones, who assaulted Ezra Crosby, and 
Thomas Gainor, who assaulted Joseph Willey. 
These indictments, with the appointment of Ho- 
ratio Conant to administer the estate of George 
D. Roberts, deceased, the trial of Thomas Gain- 
or, who was sentenced to pay $5 and costs; that 
of George Jones, who was ordered to pay $10 
and costs, the indictment of Isaac Richardson 
for resisting the sheriff, and the granting of 
licenses, completed the day’s work. 

The petit jurors ready in the Gainor case 
were saved further trouble by the defendant’s 
plea of ‘‘guilty,” but were not so fortunate in 
the Jones case. According to the indictment, 
this Jones, on April 3, 1820, at- Maumee, ‘‘did 
make upon the body of Ezra Crosby and him, 
the said Crosby, then and there beat, bruise and 
wound, and his under lip did then and there bite 
off, and other enormities commit against the 
peace of God and of the good people of the State 
of Ohio, and contrary to the statute in such cases 
made and provided.” The jury in the case in- 
cluded Benjamin Farnsworth, Thomas Gainor, 
Elijah Gunn, Jr.,. James Wilkinson, William 
Hunter, Edmund Palmer, Levi Osman, Sam- 
uel J. Varney, James C. Adams, Hiram P. Bar- 
low, Darius C. Henderson and James Carlin. 
The trial of Isaac Richardson, for resisting, beat- 
ing and abusing Constable George Campbell, 
was hastily finished, and for this trivial offense 
he had to pay $10 and costs, or just the same 
as Jones had to pay for his terrible assault 
and cannibalistic appetite. The charge of resist- 
ing Deputy-Sheriff George Patterson was with- 
drawn, and thus Isaac escaped with Pelion upon 
him, rather than Pelion and Parnassus, as full 
justice would have it. 

The court also heard, and granted, an appli- 
cation for leave to elect three additional justices 
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for Waynesfield township. This township, it 
will be remembered, had vast territorial jurisdic- 
tion at that time, and Wilson Vance (brother 
of Gov. Vance) was appointed surveyor for the 
county. 

In October, 1820, the same judges present, 
Thomas W. Powell produced his certificate of 
admission to the bar, and was appointed prose- 
cuting attorney. Following the example of 
McCurdy, he challenged the whole grand jury, 
and had a jury summoned from the audience, 
among whom were Seneca Allen, Jacob Wilkin- 
son, David W. Hawley, Artemus Underwood, 
Wilson Vance, John E. Hunt, Thomas Mcllrath, 
David Buckland, Samuel Spafford, Dexter C. 
Gunn, James Hunter, Hiram P. Barlow, Thomas 
Leaming and John J. Lovett. The attorneys 
formerly admitted were Thomas W. Powell, 
Eleutherus Cook, Ebenezer Lane and Philip R. 
Hopkins, all of whom were interested in the trial 
of Joseph Kinjo for assault and battery, and all 
of whom were surprised when Judge Tod imposed 
upon him a fine of one dollar. New indictments 
were returned against George Jones and Thomas 
Gainor, old offenders, as well as against Thomas 
Carr, Isaac Richardson and William Griffith, for 
assault; against Neil Thompson, who ‘‘unlawfully, 
with force and arms, did sell the quantity of one 
pint of spirituous liquor of intoxicating quality, 
for the price of twenty-five cents, to certain In- 
dians,” and against Thomson e¢ a/., for attempt- 
ing to abduct a negro, as related in the history of 
Perrysburg. 

The principal business of the court, during 
1821, was transacted by the associate judges, 
Judge Tod giving his attention to the criminal 
calendar. ~ 

In May, 1822, Daniel Hubbell qualified as 
associate Judge, under his commission of Febru- 
ary 4, that year. At this session the report of 
county-seat commissioners—Messrs. King, Payne 
and Sherman—was received and entered on the 
record. 

Many indictments for selling spirituous liquors 
in a less quantity than a quart, and, in some 
cases, without license, were returned in 1821 and 
1822. The report of the coroner, Francis Char- 
ter, in May, 1822, on the inquest over the body 
of Samuel Ewing (who was murdered by one 
Lewis, at Roche-de-boeuf, March 9, 1822), was 
ignored on motion of Thomas W. Powell, and an 
indictment for manslaughter against John Lewis 
was substituted. Charles L. Lanman wag as- 
signed for the defence. French was found guilty of 
passing counterfeit. bank notes, and was sentenced 
to a three-years’ term in the Ohio penitentiary; 


while Lewis, found guilty of manslaughter, re- 
ceived precisely the same punishment. He es- 
caped from jail, and was never again heard from. 
Judge Tod was present in September of this year, 
with Horatio Conant, Daniel Hubbell and Will- 
iam‘ Pratt, associate judges—the last named 
being commissioned July 30, that year. Moses 
B. Corwin and Oliver Overton were permitted to 
practice here; Hiram P. Barlow was appointed 
administrator of the James Carlin estate, and a 
good deal of probate as well as county business 
was transacted, such as the will of Olive Spafford, 
the appointment of guardians and administrators, 
and the issue of mercantile, tavern and ferry 


licenses. 

The last session of Common Pleas, held at 
Maumee, was that of February 12, 1823, when 
Walter Colton, William Pratt and John Hollister, 
associate judges, presided, under their commis- 
sions dated January 24, 1823. The first session 
at Perrysburg, was held, March 27, that year, 
the same associate judges present. In May, 
Judge Tod came to Perrysburg, but finding no 
suitable place to hold court, adjourned to John 
Hollister’s house at the town of Orleans, and 
finished the term there. Mr. Evers, in one of 
his historical papers, tells the story of this first 
term of court, as follows: 


This term only lasted three days. There were only 
about thirty cases docketed; the largest judgment taken was 
for $780.50 in favor of James Boyd vs, Peter Lumbar. The 
grand jury, composed of the following named men, William 
Hunter, Daniel Hubbell, E. H. Leaming, Elijah Gunn, Jr., 
H. P. Barlow, William Gunn, Arthur Burrows, Thomas 
Mcllrath, Moses Rice, James Shirley, Anthony La Point, 
David Hull, Guy Nearing, John Webb and Timothy S. 
Smith, were sworn and only found one indictment, which 
finding charged a Frenchman named Rebideau with larceny; 
the Frenchman’s lawyer picked a fatal flaw in the indict- 
ment, and Rebideau went free. That ended the State busi- 
ness that term. One civil case only, Thomas Smith os. Israel 
Smith and John and William ,Hollister, was tried to a jury. 
The Lee dnd were Jonathan H. Jerome, Olean Dagget, 
Pierce Evans, Elisha Gunn, Neal Thompson, James H. 
Slawson, Antoine Peltier, Joseph Woolcut, Pain C.: Parker, 
John Pray, Isaac Richardson and Aurora Spafford. At this 
term no less than twelve administrators and guardians were 
appointed, and four others removed for cause. As noticed 
in a previous chapter, the unusual number of deaths in this 
way disclosed, in that small community, was something 
frightful. Among those probate proceedings we note a few: 
James Carlin, the blacksmith, had died, and J. H. Forsyth 
was appointed guardian for Parlee, his sixteen-year-old son, 
who, in after years with his brother, Squire Carlin, became 
leading citizens of Findlay, Ohio, and have numerous 
descendants in Wood and Hancock counties; John Webb 
was guardian for Olive Ewing, afterward Mrs. Rolla H. 
Chubb, who -has numerous descendants living in Wood. 
ey Ae Ewing had for her guardian Thomas R. McKnight, 
and Samuel Spafford acted for the other sister, Minerva 
Ewing. These three sisters, the eldest of whom was thirteen 
years of age, were the daughters of one of Wood county’s 
first commissioners, Gameck H. Ewing, and sisters. of Will- 
iam Ewing, in later years a probate judge of the county. 
Their father and mother had both fallen victims to the 
Maumee fever. . Charley Robey’s widow was appointed. 
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administratrix on the estate of her husband, who was the 
father of the boy, Curtis Robey, who became noted as an 
Indian interpreter, and also Charles, who commanded the 
ill-fated “Griffith,” a steamer, whose destruction. by fire on 
Lake Erie in 1851 was attended by such great loss of life, 
including Robey himself and his wife. Collister Haskins 
was appointed guardian for Martha Russ; Isaac Cook was 
appointed administrator of Horace Cook’s estate; H. P. Bar- 
low was appointed guardian for Anthony, also Henry Ewing 
(later known as Uncle Hank Ewing), then boys of fourteen 
and twelve years of age, respectively. They were the sons 
of Samuel Ewing, killed at Roche-de-boeuf, as were Samuel 
and John, younger children, whose guardian was Pain C. 
Parker. 

These details are given to bring out the names of the 
heroic band of pioneers who were grouped about the parent 
settlement of the county at that early day, struggling amidst 
most disheartening trials and exposure, to gain a foothold 
and make a beginning. The court at this session supple- 
mented the work just done by the commissioners in forming 
new townships, by ordering that each township should be 
allowed two justices of the peace, and that the number of 
justices in the hitherto colossal township of Waynesfield be 
reduced totwo. The elections for such justices which were 
the first in each of the three counties were ordered as fol- 
lows: Perrysburg, June 19, at the house of Samuel Spafford; 
Findlay, July 1, at the house of Wilson Vance; Damascus, 
June 19, at the house of Neil Thompson. At the same term, 
Doctor H. Conant, at Maumee, and Daniel Hubbell, at 
Miami, were each licensed to operate a ferry one year; tax 
$5 each. The charges for foot passengers were 6 ¥ cents each; 
teams, 37% cents. Robert Forsyth and John E. Hunt got a 
permit to sell merchandise at Maumee, and John Hollister 
at Orleans, for $15 each, and Anthony La Point at Presque 
Isle Hill, the same privilege for $10, and Samuel Vance at 
Prairie Damasque (Damascus, Henry county), to keep tavern, 
paid $6. This ended the proceedings of the first regular term 
of Common Pleas Court in what is now Wood county. The 
business of the session was doubtless curtailed by the incon- 
venience experienced in being compelled to hold court at a 
private house, a thing which has never occurred since. 


‘‘With a full complement of county officers 
and courts, we may consider that Wood county 
was fully started on her career. To use a figure 
of speech, the ship was launched safely and her 
destiny now rested with the crew. The charac- 
ter and make-up of the population centered about 
the seat of the new county, at that time, was 
fully up to the average in enterprise and intelli- 
gence. They were from New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, with a fair 
sprinkling of French and English traders and half- 
breeds from the Detroit country, who left as the 
county increased its settlements.” 


At the October term of 1823, Barbara Ewing, 


a widow, appeared in court to offer herself as 
bondswoman for Matthias Disman, in the sum 
of $500. In May, 1824, Robert A. Forsyth 
succeeded William Pratt as associate judge, and, 
with his fellow judges, held a Probate Court in 
the clerk’s office at Perrysburg. In May follow- 
ing, the court house was ready, but, as Judge 
Tod did not appear, the probate and common- 
debt cases were only considered. In October 
the associate judges expected to deal with a 
criminal case without the aid of their president; 
but Peter Dalson, who was indicted for assaulting 


David Emick, pleaded not guilty, and the case 
against him was continued. In October, 1824, 
they did, however, dispose of the case by dis- 
charging Dalson, the prisoner’s counsel showing 
that one of the grand jurors, who voted for his 
indictment, was not a resident of the county. 
Judge Ebenezer Lane was here in May, 1825, 
being the first president judge who took part in 
legal transactions here from 1823 to the latter 
date. Numerous indictments were returned for 
infractions of the license laws, and a new one 
against Peter Dalson, who was charged with 
‘‘maiming.” In October, 1825, Judge Lane, 
with Walter Colton, Robert A. Forsyth and 
John Hollister, presided. John B. Pennet-shaw 
was tried for taking 500 muskrat skins, value for 
$225, and.200 raccoon skins, value for $75, from 
William and John Hollister. He was found 
guilty of burglary, and sentenced to a five-years’ 
term in the penitentiary. The same judges were 
present in 1826, 1827 and 1828. 

Among the court incidents of that day, told 
by Thomas W. Powell, and preserved by Mr. 
Evers, is that known as ‘‘ The Huntington Rob- 
bery,’”’ which is given verbatim et Uiteratim, as 
follows: 

In the spring of 1826, there transpired at Perrysburg a 
case of more than ordinary interest and excitement. Elijah 
Huntington, of Perrysburg, had about that time been col- 
lecting his money with a view to be prepared to purchase 
some lands on the river that were soon to be resold by the 
United States, and which had become forfeited for non-pay- 
ment by the former purchasers. Huntington had in his 
house some four hundred dollars, which he kept by him, 
waiting the sale of these lands. Early one morning Mr. H. 
came to my house greatly excited, with a club in his hands, 
saying that, in the night previous, some persons had entered 
his house, broken open his drawers, taken his money, and left 
in the room that club. Mr. H. thought himself ruined; for 
at that time four hundred dollars, with a view to the ap- 
proaching sales, was an important sum of money. But who 
had committed the crime could not even be guessed at. It 
for a while baffled all conjecture, and became quite a mys- 
tery. A week or two previous a pocket-book and a small 
amount of money had been missed from the house of Charles 
O'Neil, of Perrysburg, and suspicions after a while began to 
be placed upon one Stockwell and his wife, who had not 
long before settled there. The citizens of Perrysburg be- 
came greatly excited upon the subject of this robbery, and 
for a time it seemed to elude all endeavors to detect the per- 
petrators. Suspicions having been placed upon Stockwell 
and his wife in regard to the O'Neil affair (though as yet 
there was no evidence against them), public attention was 
directed immediately to Stockwell as a person who might be 
in some way connected with the robbery of Mr. Huntington. 
The club that was found in Huntington’s house, after the 
burglary, was for awhile handed around as a curiosity. 
When tired of its exhibition, Mrs. H. threw it upon the fire 
for the purpose of making a final disposition of it. Just then, 
as luck would have it, Judge Ambrose Rice, an old citizen of 
Maumee, a remarkably shrewd man and close observer, 
came into the house and immediately snatched the club from 
the fire, with the observation that it should be preserved, as 
it might yet be evidence against the perpetrators of the act. 
The club was a hickory stick, considerably reduced at one 
end by long chips taken from it with a knife. Judge Rice 
thought that possibly the chips might be somewhere found 
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and identified with the club, so as to implicate some one 
with the burglary. Strenuous investigations were made for 
some days without result. At length a number of the citi- 
zens of Perrysburg determined to make a search of Stock- 
well’s house, and take him and his wife, for awhile at least, 
into custody. For this purpose they went in the night time, 
when they would be sure to find them at home, took posses- 
sion of the house, and them into custody, and made diligent 
search of the house without finding any evidence against 
them. Stockwell and wife asserted entire ignorance of the 
whole matter in question. The next morning Judge Rice 
went to the house with the club, and examined to see if some 
of the chips taken from the club could not be found there. 
After some diligent search he found some fresh chips scat- 
tered under the floor of the house. These chips upon exam- 
ination would correspond exactly with the marks of the 
club so completely that there could be no question of their 
identity. d 
This was a crushing answer to Stockwell’s assertion of 
his innocence in the matter. But as yet no further evidence 
was discovered against them. Butibecoming alarmed in 
consequence of the identity of the chips found at his house 
with the club, and finding that his associates had played a 
trick upon him in keeping him ignorant of the amount of 
money that had been taken, and applying the whole of it to 
their own use, he became indignant toward them, and deter- 
mined to disclose the whole. For this purpose he sent for 
me as the prosecuting attorney, and disclosed to me the 
whole transaction as far as he knew it. He told me that he 
and his wife had the O’Neil money, and informed me where 
I could find it; but asto the Huntington money, he knew 
nothing beyond eight or ten dollars of it. He said that a 
night or two before Huntington’s house was robbed, two 
men by the name of Keiser, old cronies of hisin crime, came 
to his house and inquired of them if there were not some 
plunder to be had in Perrysburg. Stockwell informed them 
that his wife had discovered that Mr. Huntington had a 
uantity of money on hand in his house. This they soon 
ormed a resolution totake. They kept secreted at his house 
a day or two making observations and planning how to take 
the money. On the night that the money was taken, they all 
three sallied forth arid went to Huntington’s house, found 
them all asleep, and one of the Keisers made his way into 
_ the house and soon returned, saying he had got Huntington’s 
pocket-book, but he feared it was a “water-haul.” The club 
he had taken into the house with him, he had accidentally 
left there, which gave them some concern, and some time 
debated upon the subject of returning for it. They did not, how- 
ever, and proceeded to Stockwell’s house to examine the pock- 
etbook and divide the spoils. Keiser presented the pocket- 
book as all that he had taken. Upon examination it was 
found that it contained only fifteen or twenty dollars, and the 
Keisers ere Stockwell eight or ten dollars as his share of 
st Stoc well was dissatisfied, and suspected fraud; and so 
questioned Keiser about it. Keiser declared upon his 
“honor” that that was all he had taken—it was, he said, only 
a water-haul; and proposed to. Stockwell that he might 
search him. Stockwell was silenced by the brass and impu- 
dence of the Keisers, who immediately left Perrysburg; and 
no one except Stockwell and wife knew anything of their 
having been there, or within a hundred miles. 
., _ ow, if the club had not been saved by Judge Rice, and 
identified with the chips found in Stockwell’s house, and 
was likely to throw upon him the guilt of the whole transac- 
tion, and the conviction on his part that the Keisers had per- 
petrated upon him what he considered to be a dishonorable 
and knavish trick, in secreting from him almost the whole of 
the spoils they had taken, it is not probable that this most 
wicked transaction could have been ferreted out. But the ways 
of Providence are mysterious, and the ways of the wicked are 
hard, and in the best-laid schemes of ‘the criminal is found 
the train of circumstances that leads to his inevitable detec- 
tion. Stockwell, smarting under the conviction that an 
infamous trick had been played off on him, finding by sad 
experience that there was no “honor among thieves,” and 
finding that the evidence against him was iikely to make 
him a victim of the knaves who had appropriated, by means 


of a dishonorable trick, the whole spoils to their own use, 
was now ready to make a frank and open disclosure of the 
whole transactions as far as heknew them. He informed us 
that the Keisers were to be found in a strip of woods on the 
north cape of Maumee Bay. A committee of the citizens 
was immediately dispatched for them, and within a few days 
the Keisers were in custody of the committee in Perrysburg. 
They held out for some time before they could be induced to 
disclose where the money was. But after being put through 
a pretty severe course of discipline, they, in the course of 
about a week, revealed where the money was to be found. It 
was buried at the foot of a tree on the north cape of the bay. 
Two women, the mother of the Keisers, and the wife of one 
of them, who were then at Perrysburg, were to show where 
the money was to be found. These women, Mr. Huntington, 
myself, and a few men to man a boat, went down there to 
receive the money. When we arrived at the cape, we found 
a most desolate place—a mere sand-bar with a few trees and 
shrubbery, where we found a miserable log-house—the home 
of the Keisers. The women took us to the tree where the 
money was buried. After a little search, it was found; and, 
being principally in paper money, which had lain there some 
ten days, it had become so very damp that it was very near 
being worthless. Through the means of these various pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Huntington recovered nearly all of his lost 
money. Stockwell and the Keisers remained in jail several 
months after that, waiting their trial. But just before court, 
they broke jail and made their escape to Canada. 


In 1828 Ambrose Rice took Colton’s place, 
and in 1829 James Colton qualified. In Novem- 
ber, 1829, Ambrose Rice was appointedc ounty 
surveyor. On January 19, 1830, James W. 
Robinson was appointed clerk vice Thomas R. 
McKnight, deceased, by Aurora Spafford, James 
Wolcott and Robert A. Forsyth, the associate 
judges. In May, 1831, William Bigger took 
the place of Judge Forsyth, and, with his two 
associates and Judge David Higgns, was present 
during the term. John Webb resigned the office 
of sheriff and was appointed clerk. In 1835, 
the same judges were on the Bench, while Jonas 
Pratt was sheriff and John Webb, clerk; but, in 
October of that year, William Fowler, William 
Bigger and Aurora Spafford, were the associate 
judges—Judge Bigger holding office since April, 
1831—and all being’associate judges when Journal 
No. 3 closed, April 6,°1837. In 1835, a num- 
ber of indictments for assault, etc., growing out 
of the Toledo war, were presented. In 1834, 
Jonathan Wood was appointed an auctioneer; in 
April; 1835, Daniel H. Wheeler; in October, 
1835, Joshua Chappel, and in April, 1837, W. 
W. Irwin, all having been professional auction 
men. At this last term, the court appointed 
James Matthew, inspector of pork, flour and 
liquors. Thomas W. Powell resigned the office 
of prosecuting attorney in May, 1831, when } Of es 
Spink was appointed. Jessup W. Scott was 
the prosecutor in 1834, with Sidney Smith assist- 
ant, in the case against Joseph I. Applegate. In 
April, Hiram K. Steele was appointed surveyor. 
Willard V. Way succeeded Scott as prosecutor, 
in October, 1834; while Isaac Stetson was ap~ 
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pointed in July, 1835. In 1837, Andrew Coffin- 
berry was his assistant. In April, 1835, Addison 
Smith resigned the office of county surveyor. In 
July, 1837, Prosecutor Henry Reed resigned and 
James Purdy was appointed. From November, 
1828, to April, 1837, there were sixty-three dis- 
tinct estates settled by the court, and 179'cases, 
in which the Commonwealth was plaintiff, were 
tried. From October, 1825, to the close of the 
May term of 1831, there were 131 cases tried. 

In April, 1838, Ozias Bowen, with William 
Fowler, Aurora Spafford and David Ladd, asso- 
ciate judges, presided. Isaac Stetson was granted 
$135, salary as prosecuting attorney for the en- 
suing year. After his death, in September, 1839, 
J. C. Spink succeeded Stetson. In March of 
that year, Emery D. Potter, with the associates 
named as serving in 1838, was present. 

Hezekiah L. Hosmer, in his reminiscences, 
speaks of a notorious case tried’ at that time, as 
follows: 

_ John Knowles, an old citizen of Perrysburg, died from 
poison in 1839, under circumstances creating strong sus- 
picions that he had been murdered by his wife. Knowles 
was considerably advanced in years, and the possessor of 
a comfortable estate—the fruit of hard labor and economical 
habits, A year or two prior to his death he married a young, 
buxom-looking girl, who had been for some time a house- 
maid in several families in the town. Very soon after their 
union, his life was rendered miserable by her violent temper 
and extravagant habits. Anxious to sever the tie which 
caused his misery, he, on several occasions, came to our 
office for legal advice; but divorces were not so easily ob- 
tained then as now, and we could offer him no better conso- 
lation than to advise kindness and indulgence. His health 
was failing, and he was frequently attacked with severe 
spasms. On one occasion he intimated that he believed he 
had been poisoned. In one of these attacks he died, and a 
post mortem examination confirmed his suspicions. Arsenic, 
in considerable quantity, was found in the stomach. The 
wife was arrested, indicted and tried for murder, upon evi- 
dence which would have been ample to convict aman. Her 
sex saved her. The trial was very interesting—the Count 
and Spink conducting the prosecution, against Willis Silli- 
man and Stowell. I thought, at thetime, that the argument 
of the Count to the jury was irresistible, and fastened the 
guilt so strongly upon the defendant that escape would be 
impossible. Siitician; who enjoyed a good reputation as an 
advocate, was adroit and eloquent, and received credit for a 
successful defense; but, really, nothing but the fact ‘that 
Mrs. Knowles was a young and rather good-looking woman 
saved her. 

[When the new Constitution was adopted in 1851, the 
judicial system was changed to its present form, in which the 
Probate is a separate court.—Ed. ] 


Myron H. Tilden presided over the court in 
the spring term of 1844. John Webb was then 
sheriff, and Joseph Utley, clerk. The work of 
the court was characterized by a number of 
naturalization papers issued to natives of Ireland 
and Germany. In March, Hiram Davis was 
appointed county surveyor to succeed Morris 
Brown. In 1845, Benjamin Olney took the place 
of Judge Ladd—the only change made in the 
court officers. In 1847, Ebenezer B. Sadler 


appeared as president judge, with Judges Spaf- 
ford and Olney, Nathaniel D. Blinn (chosen 
as the successor of Francis Carothers, deceased ) 
not being present. In April, 1850, Aurora Spaf- 
ford was succeeded by Jairus Curtis, who, with 
N. D. Blinn and Benjamin Olney, was present 
during the session with Judge Sadler. In March, 
1851, Gilbert Beach succeeded Curtis, and, in 
November, Peleg G. Thomas qualified as sheriff. 

In March, 1852, Lawrence W. Hall presided 
in Common Pleas. On April 23, that year, 
Asher Cook, judge of probate, established his 
court at Perrysburg, inaugurating the business by 
ordering the release of the old surveyor, Sylvanus 
Jefferson, who was arrested under ‘‘a warrant to 
keep the peace.” L. O. Simmons was clerk, 
and Corener Thomas L. Webb was acting sheriff, 
with Jairus F. Curtis, deputy, in September, 
1852. A large number of Irish and German set- 
tlers and two Englishmen were naturalized. In 
October, 1854, Coroner John Elder was acting 
sheriff, and in 1855 John Webb was clerk. On 
October 5 of the latter year, no less than 444 
men asked the court to be admitted as citizens of 
the United States. In February, 1856, William 
L. Cook was sheriff. In February, 1857, Judge 
M. C. Whiteley presided. From September 20, 
1852, to March 5, 1857, there were 502 settlers 
admitted to citizenship, the great majority regis- 
tering before the fall elections. In June, 1857, 
C. W-.- Norton was present as sheriff. The 
judges of the Tenth District in December, 1858, 
were M. C. Whiteley, George E. Seney and 
Josiah S. Plants; while in February, 1859, M. C. 
Whiteley, William Lawrence, A. Sankey Latty 
and George E. Seney signed the rules then 
adopted for the Third Judicial District. In Feb- 
ruary, 1861, Judge Whiteley, with Gabriel E. 
Guyer, sheriff, and William H. Jones, clerk, were 
present, and again during the summer and fall 
terms—the records, like the Commissioners’ Jour- 
nal, containing not one reference to the Civil war. 
The conviction of Walters for murder in the sec- 
ond degree, in February, 1862, and of Rachel 
Ann Nicely for manslaughter, in March, 1862, 
were part of the éxcitements and troubles of war 
times. On September 1, 1862, Mrs. Moore, of 
Tontogany, was killed, and a Mrs. Thomas 
wounded, by the irritated husband of the first 
named and the father of Mrs. Thomas. He was 
sentenced to the penitentiary, and died there. 
In October of that year, John McGowan was 
prosecuting attorney. In March, 1863, Judge 
A. S. Latty presided. One year later, James W. 
Knaggs appeared as clerk, who appointed 
Thomas J. Webb and W. S. Eberly his deputies. 
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In 1865 Charles W. Evers succeeded C. C. Baird, 
who was acting sheriff, vice Guyer, resigned. 
In 1866, George Weddell signed the record as 
clerk. One of the features of the March term 
of 1867, was the memorial resolution, presented 
by Asher Cook, on the death of Lieut. George 
N. Parsons (formerly auditor of this county ). 
It was signed by the members of the Bar, then 
present, namely: Henry H. Dodge, J. F. Price, 
Asher Cook, James R. Tyler, J. M. Hord, 
John A. Shannon, S. B. Price, John H. Reid, 
George Strain, P. S. Slevin, E, Tuller, 
D. K. Hollenbeck, F. Hollenbeck and Willard 
V. Way. About this time, the returns of the 
election of 1866, for and against the removal of 
the county seat, were presented to the court and 
spread on the record. In 1868, Judge James 
Pillars took his seat, and, in June following, 
Judge Mott was called upon to give judgment in 
the matter of the removal of the county seat. 

In 1870, Judge Pillars was here with George 
Weddell, clerk, and John W. Brownsberger, 
sheriff. In 1872, Andrew D. Stewart was clerk, 
and in 1874 Charles C. Baird was sheriff. In 
December, 1875, the contested election of Will- 
iam A. Benschoter, asprosecutor, was tried. The 
election returns of October, 1875, showed 5,217 
votes for Jasher Pillars, the contestor, and 4,068 
for Benschoter, and on these figures Pillars was 
adjudged the legal holder of the office. Judges 
Pillars, Latty and Beer were present in March, 
1876, in District Court. Orrin Henry appeared 
as sheriff in January, 1877; in March, 1878, Sel- 
wyn N. Owen, and Pillars and Latty were here 
as District Court judges, and W. S. Eberly as 
clerk. On May 6, 1878, Judge Henry H. Dodge 
succeeded Judge Pillars, and the procedure and 
usages, which now obtain, were ‘fully intro- 
duced. 

The cases presented to Common Pleas, since 
1878, compass many important civil ones, and 
not a few heavy criminal ones, such as those 
which led Bach and Grove to execution. The 
trials growing out of the death of Mrs. Peany, 
1894, brought forth the best efforts of prosecution 
and defense. The opening of the gas and oil 
fields of Wood county, the extraordinary stam- 
pedes, town-building and general activities of the 
last .ten years, introduced new men, new man- 
ners, new criminal and civil causes, and changed, 
in a measure, the local notions of former times. 
Of course, invincible ignorance still exists in very 
vicious forms; but its influence is bounded by the 
ever-growing intelligence of the people who nat- 
urally incline toward justice. The Common Pleas 
journals, numbering from 1 to 36 (the last being 


opened in February, 1895), contain the minutize 
of transactions for seventy-five years. The first 
thirteen volumes cover the business of the Com- 
mon Pleas for almost fifty-five years, while 
twenty-three books and many supplementary 
records have been required for the last twenty 
years, exclusive of the voluminous records of the 
Probate Court since 1852. 

udictal Districts. —The old district, under 
the Constitution of 1802, embraced all north- 
western Ohio down to 1830, when this Judicial 
Circuit included Wood, Huron, Richland, Del- 
aware, Sandusky, Seneca, Crawford, Marion, 
Hancock, Henry, Williams, Putnam, Pauld- 
ing and Van Wert counties. The Assem- 
bly of 1838-39 established the Thirteenth Judic- 
ial Circuit, embracing the counties of Wood, 
Seneca, Henry, Williams, Paulding, Putnam, 
Allen, Hardin, Hancock and Van Wert. On 
February 19, 1845, the Judicial Circuits were re- 
constructed, The Constitution of 1851 abolished 
the office of president judge, and created five 
great circuits, or one for each of the Supreme 
Court justices, who were excused from attending 
in 1863 or 1864. 

That Constitution of 1851 abolished the cffice 
of associate judge, and provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Probate Court. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1802, the Court of Common Pleas, rep- 
resented by the president or any one of the asso- 
ciate- judges, considered all probate cases; but 
the New Constitution blotted out the associate 
judges, and removed such cases to the newly 
established Probate Court. District Courts were 
held here from 1852 to 1884, one of the Supreme 
Court judges, with two district judges, being 
generally present. It was really the successor of 
the county sessions of the Supreme Court. 

In 1853, Wood, Seneca, Wyandot, Hancock 
and Crawford were placed in the Third Sub- 
District of-the Third Judicial District. In April, 
1857, the Legislature authorized the election of 
an additional judge for this Sub-District. In 
April, 1858, this territory was made a Sub-Divis- 
ion of the Tenth Judicial District, but on May 1, 
1862, the Tenth was disestablished and the Third 
reorganized. The Act of 1868 provided for an 
additional judge, and, though that Act was re- 
pealed in 1870, the office exists under the Act of 
1879. In 1879 the First Sub-Division of the 
Tenth District was recreated to embrace Wood, 
Seneca, Hancock and Hardin, and Judge John 
McCauley was elected in April of that year as 
additional judge for this First Sub-Division. The 
judges of the circuit, at the close of 1894, were 
elected, one under the Act of 1879, and two un- 
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der that part of the Act of 1868 which was coun- 
tenanced in the Act of 1879. 

The Circuit Court was re-established in 1884, 
and the judges ordered to be elected for six-year 
terms. 

Judges of Common Pleas.—In the following 
list the president judge holds first place, and the 
names of the three associate judges follow the date: 


George Tod, 1820, Horatio Conant, Samuel Vance and 
Peter G. Oliver. 

George Tod, 1822, Horatio Conant, William Pratt and 
Daniel Hubbell. ; 

George Tod, 1823, John Hollister, William Pratt and 
Walter Colton. 

George Tod, 1824-25, John Hollister, RobertA. Forsyth 
and Walter Colton. : 5 

Ebenezer Lane, 1825-28, John Hollister, Robert A. For- 
syth and Walter Colton. 

Ebenezer Lané, 1828-30, James Wolcott, Ambrose Rice 
and Robert A. Forsyth. 

Ebenezer Lane, 1830-31, Aurora Spafford, James Wol- 
cott and Robert A. Forsyth. ... : 

David Higgins, 1831-35, William Bigger, Aurora Spaf- 
ford and James Wolcott... 

David Higgins, 1835-38, William Fowler, William Big- 
ger and Aurora Spafford. 

Ozias Bowen, 1838, David Ladd, William Fowler and 
Aurora Spafford. eit ec dg pe 

_ Emery D.. Potter, 1839, William Fowler (resigned), 

Aurora Spafford and David Ladd. 


Emery D. Potter, 1842, Benjamin Olney, David Ladd | 


and Aurora Spafford. _. ; 

Emery D. Potter, 1843-44, Francis Carothers, David 
Ladd and Aurora Spafford. 

Myron _H. Tilden, 1844, Francis Carothers, Benjamin 
Olney and Aurora Spafford... . ... A ee 

_Ebenezer B. Sadler, 1845, Nathaniel D. Blinn, Benjamin 
Olney and Aurora Spafford. ; 

Myron H. Tilden, 1850, Jairus Curtis, Benjamin Olney 


- and N. D. Blinn. 


Myron H. Tilden, 1851, Gilbert Beach, Benjamin Thomas 
and N. D. Blinn. 

Under the Constitution of 1851, and the sev- 
eral Legislative Acts reconstructing judicial dis- 
tricts, the following named judges were elected 
and presided over the Common Pleas Court of 
Wood county: Lawrence W. Hall, 1852; M. 
C. Whiteley, 1857; A. Sankey Latty, 1863; 
Chester R. Mott, 1866; James Pillars, 1868-78; 
Henry H. Dodge, 1878-83; John McCauley, 1879- 
84; Henry H. Dodge, 1883-88; George F. Pen- 
dleton, 1884-89; John H. Ridgeley, who was 
elected (under the Act of 1868), servedas addi- 
tional judge from 1888 to February, 1893; Arte- 
mus B. Johnson, from February, 1889, to Febru- 
ary, 1895, (under the Act of 1879); J. W. Schau- 
felberger (under the same Act), from February, 
1893, to the present time, his term not expiring 
until February, 1898; and Charles M. Melhorn 
from February, 1895, to the present time, his 
term. not expiring until February, 1900. 

Circuit Judges.—The judges of the Circuit 
Court, re-establshed in 1884, were Henry W. 
Seney, Thomas Beer and John J. Moore. So 
far as the Sixth Judicial Circuit is concerned, 


they are Charles H. Scribner, elected in 1886 and 
re-elected in 1892; Charles S. Bentley, elected in 
1888, and E. B. King, elected to succeed Judge 
Charles S. Bentley, who was elected in 1884 to 
serve two years, and was re-elected at the end of 
his term for six years. George R. Haynes was 
elected in November. 1896. 

Probate Judges.—The judges of the Probate 
Court, since its establishment, are named as fol- 
lows: Asher Cook, 1852; John A. Kelley, 1855; 
J. F. Price, 1857; William Ewing, 1858; Daniel 
W. Poe, 1861; Edwin Tuller was appointed in 
1863, vice Judge Poe, resigned; was elected in 
1863, and re-elected in 1866, but resigned in 
1869, when John A. Bonnell was appointed; 
George C. Phelps qualified in 1869; John Reed, 
1879; Frank M. Young, 1885; Guy C. Nearing, 
in 1891, and: Stephen A. Angus, in November, 
1896. 

Prosecutors.—The- prosecuting attorneys for 
Wood county, from 1820 to the present time, are 
named as follows: C. J. McCurdy, May 3, 1820; 
Thomas W. Powell, October, 1820;, John C. 
Spink, 1831; Jessup W. Scott, 1834; Willard V. 
Way, 1834; Isaac Stetson, 1835; Henry Reed, 
1836; Count Andrew Coffinberry, 1837; Isaac 
Stetson, 1838; John, C. Spink, 1839; Henry 
Darling, 1841; Willard V.. Way, 1842-46; Will- 
iam H. Hopkins, 1846; Sylvanus Jefferson (also 
a surveyor), 1852; Josiah: F. Price, 1858; J. E. 
McGowan, 1862 (now of Chattanooga, Tenn.); 
James R. Tyler, 1862; George Strain, 1864; 
Alexander Brown, 1866; John W. Canary, 1869; 
John A. Shannon, 1871; Jasher Pillars, 1873; 
Frank A. Baldwin, 1877; James O. Troup, 1879; 
R. S. Parker, 1884; Andrew J. Mears, 1890; 
A. B. Murphy, November, 1893, and Frank A. 
Baldwin, February, 1895, to act during the ill- 
ness of the prosecutor; Arthur B. Murphy, re- 
elected in November, 1896. ; ‘ 

Transactions of Supreme Court.—A Supreme 
Court record, now in possession of Clerk Baird, 
shows that Judges Jacob Burnet and.Charles R. 
Sherman presided at Perrysburg, August 1, 1825, 
and heard eight cases. At that time Silas Lee 
was admitted to the Bar. In July, 1826, the 
same judges being present, Wolcott Lawrence 
was admitted to practice. At the August session 
of 1827, Judges Peter Hitchcock and Charles R. 
Sherman presiding, James A. Scranton was ad- 
mitted to the Bar. In 1828, Judges Calvin Peas 
and Sherman were present, and, in 1830, Judges 
Peter Hitchcock and Henry Brush. The trial of 
George Porter (an employe of E. Foote), for the 
murder of Isaac Richardson at Roche-de-Bceuf, 
July 22, 1830, was heard at this term, the court 
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appointing Orish Parrish and David Higgins to de- 
fend the prisoner, while Thomas W. Powell pros- 
ecuted. The jury in the case comprised Robert 
Shaw, Palmer Kellogg, John M. Jaques, Aurora 
Spafford, Elijah Huntington, Sewell Gunn, 
Thomas Leaming, Nathaniel K. Decker, Knowl- 
ton Young, Nathaniel Blinn, Reuben Freshwater 
and Andrew Hoover. This jury found Porter 
guilty of murder in the first degree when he was 
sentenced to be hanged at Perrysburg November 
5, 1830, on which day he was executed by John 
Webb. Thousands witnessed the execution. At 
that session, also, James W. Robinson was ad- 
mitted an attorney of the Ohio Bar. 

In 1831, Judges Joshua Collett and John C. 
Wright were present; Elijah Huntington was ap- 
pointed master commissioner of the court. Judges 
Collett and Reuben Wood presided here in July, 
1833, when Jessup W. Scott was admitted to the 
Bar, and a number of civil cases disposed of. 
In 1834 Judge Ebenezer Lane was present with 
Judge Collett; but in 1835, when Frederick Lord, 
John C. Champlinand Henry Reed were admitted 
to the Bar, Judges Wood and Collett were here. 
In 1836, Francis H. Gillet, Samuel M. Young, 
and Emery D. Potter were admitted before Judges 
Lane and Wood, and at that time the celebrated 
trespass case of David Hedges vs. Isaac Van- 
Tassel was disposed of. In 1837, before the 
same judges, Henry Darling, Samuel B. Camp- 
bell, Daniel F. Cook and Henry Bennett were 
admitted to practice. The judges who presided 
in 1839 were Ebenezer Lane and Frederick 
Grimpke. David Allen and Joseph Utley were 
admitted attorneys. In 1839, Judge Wood was 
present with Judge Lane. Josiah G. Abbott and 
Joshua B. Davis were admitted to the Bar, while 
in July, 1840, the last term recorded in the old 
book, Judges Hitchcock and Wood presided. 
James Coffinberry was admitted to the Bar anda 
number of assumpsit and chancery cases heard. 

In 1841, the same judges were present, the 
cause celebre being the Utley divorce suit, which 
resulted in a decree giving Mrs. Mary Ann Utley 
$2,000 alimony and costs. The same judges 
presided in 1842; but, in 1843, Judge Matthew 
Birchard appeared with Judge Wood, who were 
also present in 1844 and again in 1845, when 
Joseph Utley was appointed clerk of the 
court for the constitutional term of seven 
years. In 1846, the same judges were pres- 
ent; but, in 1847 and 1848, Matthew Birch- 
ard and Edward Avery were on the Bench. 
The July term of 1849 was presided over by 
Judges Hitchcock and William B. Caldwell, and 


in 1850 by Rufus P. Spalding. With the excep- 


tion of the admission of Asher Cook to the Bar in 
1848, there is no record of admissions for the 
three years ending in 1851. In September, 1852, 
John A. Corwin, John M. Palmer and L.W. Hall 
appear as judges of the District Court, with 
Thomas L. Webb, coroner, acting sheriff and 
L. O. Simmons, clerk, and the records of the 
Supreme Court sessions in Wood county cease. 

Under the Constitution of 1851, the District 
Court, composed of a judge of the Supreme 
Court and two district judges, was established, 
and held regular sessions until 1884, when the 
Circuit Court was established under an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

United States District Court.—From 1855 
to 1870, Wood county was in the Cleveland di- 
vision of the United States District Court. In 
July, 1870, it was ordered that two terms of this 
court should be held at Toledo by Judge Charles 
T. Sherman, who was succeeded in 1873 by 
Judge Martin Welker, who preceded Judge Ricks. 
In June, 1878, Wood county was placed in the 
western subdivision of the Northern District, 
with Toledo the seat of justice. The United 
States Circuit Court subsequently held terms 
here, Judge John Baxter, of Tennessee, presid- 
ing until his death in 1886, when Judge Howell 
E. Jackson, of Tennessee, succeeded him, and he 
in turn was succeeded by W. H. Taft, the pres- 
ent circuit judge. 

Justices’ Courts.—Many volumes might be 
filled with the serio-comic administration of jus- 
tice by the justices of the peace of Wood county, 
since the days when it was a part of Waynesfield 
township, of Logan county, or, as our brothers 
of Michigan would call it, ‘‘ Maumee township of 
Erie county, Erie District of the Territory of 
Michigan.” It would not be practicable to treat 
the subject extensively, but a little may be writ- 
ten to show the idiosyncrasies of the .pioneer 
justices and, incidentally, of their unofficial 
neighbors. 

In the reminiscences of the late Willard V. 
Way, the story of Joshua Chappel, who settled 
at Perrysburg in 1817, and who was a constable 
of Logan county in 1819, is related. At that 
time Logan county appears to have been attached 
to Champaign for judicial purposes, and in the 
jail at Urbana prisoners from Wood county found 
a temporary home. It appears that, in 1819, ~ 
Jacob Wilkinson sued a fisherman for $9, which 
the fellow refused to pay. The debtor also was 
impudent enough to say to his creditor that, if 
he wanted fish for his pay, he must turn out and 
catch them himself. The reply was an irrita- 
ting one. The creditor sent the debtor to Urbana 
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in charge of Constable Chappel, to be held there 
until the $9 and costs would be paid. After 
traveling 150 miles, Chappel offered his prisoner 
to the sheriff, but that official would not receive 
him until his board bill was guaranteed. This 
Chappel could not do, and the only alternative 
was to return with the debtor to Perrysburg. 
The expenses of the trip and law proceedings 
exceeded $150, for which a bill was presented to 
Wilkinson. This was one of the incidents which 
urged the people to ask for the organization of 
Wood county. 

Elijah Huntington, who succeeded Justice 
Powell in 1830, had advantages which were not 
offered to the lawyer while in office. He did not 
stop to consider technical points of law, but 
entered at once into the equity of a case, and 
decided it quickly. Hezekiah L. Hosmer tells 
of one of the first cases tried by him: 

The ‘‘Old Squire” (Huntington) was a local 
institution. His knowledge of politics was ency- 
clopedic. He read ‘‘Nile’s Register” through 
regularly, and knew, it by heart. In all matters 
of local interest he was always prominent, poli- 
tics and schools receiving his special attention. 
No man ever discharged the duties of a magis- 
trate or legislator more conscientiously, or gener- 
ally with better judgment; but his court was 
often the scene of a funny incident. On one 
occasion a lawless character, known by the sobri- 
quet of ‘‘Catfish Smith,” a sort of land pirate, 
who had a shanty below the town, was arrested 
and brought before him on the charge of steal- 
ing Doctor Wood's pigs. The evidence disclosed 
the facts that the Doctor, on missing his property 
and suspecting Catfish, went to his premises and 

“found the pigs penned up. Summoning Catfish, 
he charged him with the crime: 

‘‘And here,” said he, pointing to the pigs, 
‘‘are the very pigs themselves.” 

‘Which are yours?” inquired Catfish; ‘‘I 
should like to know.” 

‘‘That one, and that one, and that one,’’ 
replied the Doctor, pointing to several. 

‘‘Them’s all mine, every one on 
raised ’em.”’ 

‘‘Ts that speckled one yours, that yellow one 
and that little hump-backed one?” 

‘Every one on ’em. I raised ’em. 
ain’t one on ’em as belongs to you.”’ 

-The Doctor was a pepper-pod. The effrontery 
of Catfish made him very angry. ‘‘It’s a lie and 
you know it!” he exclaimed. . 

‘‘They’re all my pigs,” reiterated Cattish, 
‘‘and you can't have ’em, Doctor Wood!” — 

‘‘Well, take ’em,’”’ roared the Doctor, in a 


Jem. I 


They 


tempest of anger. ‘‘Take ’em all and go to the 
devil with ’em,” and turned and left. Convinced, 
however, that the pigs belonged to him, he made 
complaint and Catfish was arrested. Catfish was 
in the last stages of whiskey disease; bloated, 
blotched, a most pitiable object. He employed 
Count Coffinberry to defend him. Wood's attor- 
ney claimed that the case was clear, and asked 
that the defendant be punished. The Count in 
reply urged a justification. 

‘« Admitting, may it please your honor,” said 
he, ‘‘that the pigs were originally the property: 
of Doctor Wood, the evidence shows that Wood 
gave them to the defendant. He told him to, 
‘take them,’ and the prisoner did so, and of 
course for this he is not liable to punishment. 
He told him.furthermore to ‘take them and go, 
to the devil with them;’ and any one, the most 
common observer, may it please your honor, can 
readily perceive, from the appearance of the man, 
that he had done no more than comply with this 
request. He had taken the pigs, that was unde- 
niable, and, may it please your honor, he is going. 
to the devil as fast as any man in the country.’” 

’ Pig cases are not confined to that of Catfish, 
and Dr. Woods. - Wild hogs offered sport for. 
hunters in early days, and men, armed with rifles. 
and possessed of elastic consciences, did not. 
always stop to learn whether they killed tame or. 
wild swine. This haste led some of the sports- 
men into the criminal court on charges of theft 
or robbery, and many men barely escaped the 
penalty attached to such crimes. 

To show how the law was administered in 
Perrysburg in olden days, let the following copy 
of a page of Thomas W. Powell’s justice docket 
be given: 

State of Ohio vs. John Harris: 

September 4, 1880, Elijah Huntington personally ap- 
peared before me and made complaint in writing and under 
oath that John Harris, of Auglaize, did, on the third day of 
the present month, runa horse within the limits of the town of 
Perrysburg, at Perrysburg township aforesaid. And there- 
upon a warrant was. issued which was forthwith returned 
by Jonas Pratt, constable, with defendant in custody. . Pro- 
ceeded to trial, and upon hearing the proof and “allega- 
tions” of the parties, it is considered by the court the said 


John Harris pay a fine of two dollars and fifty cents, and 50 
cents the cost of the prosecution. 


This extraordinary docket of Justice Powell 
gives the history of 224 cases tried by him from 
1823 to November 16, 1830, when he transferred 
the record book to Elijah Huntington. While 
the greater number of entries concern debtor and 
creditor, a large. minority deal with social evils, 
showing, after all, that, in the quiet, pastoral 
days of this county, prior to the close of 1830, 
the people were not, morally, very far above 
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what the inhabitants of the busy, ambitious 
county of to-day are. Justice Hezekiah Hos- 
mer’s docket is also to be found in the archives 
of the county, and, like that of Justice Powell, is 
filled with accounts of big and little crimes, petty 
wrangles and numerous suits for debt. Beyond 
such trifling infractions of the law as that given 
in the Harris case, the writer of history may not 
go—the old books should be bound and made a 
part of the records of Wood county. 

Members of Old and New Bars.—The first 
attorney named in the Court of Common Pleas 
record was C. J. McCurdy, the prosecuting at- 
torney, whose permit to practice is not a part of 
the record. The admissions to the Bar of Wood 
county from the fall term of that court in 1820 
to the fall term of 1840 are noticed as follows: 
Thomas W. Powell, Maumee, Eleutherus Cook, 
Huron county, Ebenezer Lane and Phillip R. 
Hopkins, in October, 1820; Charles L. Lanman, 
of Michigan, Moses B. Corwin and Oliver Over- 
ton, in 1822; John C. Spink, 1831; Jessup W. 
Scott, 1833; Sidney Smith and Willard V. Way, 
1834; (Mr. Kinney, 1835, semi-lawyer); Isaac 
Stetson, 1835; Andrew Coffinberry, Henry Reed, 
James Purdy, Albion N. Olney and Henry C. 
Stowell, in 1837. 

From 1826 to 1840, the Supreme Court, in 
session at Perrysburg, admitted the following 
named attorneys to its Bar: Silas Lee and Wol- 
cott Lawrence, 1826; James A. Scranton, 1827; 
Orris Parrish and David Higgins, 1829; Fred- 
erick Lord and John C. Champlin, 1835; Fran- 
cis H. Gillett, Samuel M. Young and Emery D. 
Potter, 1836; Henry Darling, Samuel B. Camp- 
bell, Daniel F. Cook and Henry Bennett, 1837; 
David Allen, Joseph Utley, Josiah G. Abbott and 
Joshua B. Davis, 1839; and James M. Coffin- 
berry, 1840. 

In many cases the admissions were mere for- 
mal permits to practice in the courts of Wood 
county, and even this formality was not observed 
in all cases. In the ‘twenties’ and early 
‘‘thirties,” such lawyers as William Dougherty, 
Rodolphus Dickinson, Charles Ewing, Henry 
Cooper (of Fort Wayne), Charles Robey, James 
Lee Gage, Jonathan E. Champlin, George W. 
Ewing, David A. Colerick (of Fort Wayne) and 
Cyrus Lee Gage practiced here without a per- 
mit, so far as the records tell. Later in the 
‘‘thirties,” John M. May, James G. Haley, 
David Allen, Horace Sessions, Willis Silliman, 
Hezekiah L. Hosmer, Nathan Rathburn, Horace 
F. Waite, Henry S. Commager, Morrison R. 
Waite, Caleb F. Abbott, Richard Cook, George 
B. Way, D. O. Morton and Patrick G. Goode 


practiced in the courts of Wood county; but 
there is nothing of record to point out the date 
of their formal admission to the Bar of this 
county. 

Hezekiah L. Hosmer, the old justice of the 
peace, and later chief justice of Montana Terri- 
tory, in his reminiscences of Perrysburg (written 
in 1862), speaks as follows of the lawyers whom 
he found at Perrysburg, when he settled there: 

‘‘ There is no portion of the twenty-five years 
that I passed in the Maumee Valley filled with 
more agreeable associations than the ten-years’ 
residence at Perrysburg. My partner, the late 
John C. Spink, was the oldest resident practi- 
tioner on the river—a good lawyer, of abundant 
resources as an advocate; a cute, sharp intellect; 
and aside from his professional accomplishments, 
one of the most genial, kind-hearted gentlemen I 
ever knew. His generosity to all knew no limit, 
save that of his contracted means, and always 
kept him poor. Indeed, his very ‘failings leaned 
to virtue’s side.’ These characteristics surrounded 
him with friends, but failed to increase his store; 
and he, though ambitious of his professional rep- 
utation, and of political preferment, cared little 
for the accumulation of wealth. He was fond of 
conviviality and mirth, and always contributed 
his share of humor to enliven the leisure hours 
of our varied circuit experience. We were sure 
of a jovial evening when Spink was with us. He 
was full of anecdote and fun, and possessed a fine 
vein of quaint humor, which was ever at his com- 
mand, and made him a very enjoyable compan- 
ion. He was the soul of honor, and scorned a 
mean action with all the bitterness of an intense 
nature. A western man in birth and breeding, 
he exemplified in his intercourse with his fellows 
those hearty, hospitable and disinterested quali- 
ties of character common among the early set- 
tlers of the western States. His practice—a 
good one for the time—was in the courts of 
Wood, Lucas, Sandusky and Williams counties, 
and, after Lucas and Williams were divided, in 
Fulton and Defiance. The other resident law- 
yers in Perrysburg, when I went there, were Ben- 
nett & Campbell, Isaac Stetson, Henry C. Stow- 
ell, and Willard V. Way. Joseph Utley and 
Albion N. Olney, also residents, had been ad- 
mitted but were not in practice. I formed a 
pleasant professional acquaintance with all of 
these gentlemen, and with some of them that 
acquaintance, as I am happy to believe, ripened 
into life-long friendship. Bennett & Campbell 
and Henry C. Stowell are the sole survivors of 
the number.” 

Samuel M. Young is now a resident of Tole- 
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do; Emery D. Potter died there February 12, 
1896, in his ninety-second year. James M. Cof- 
finberry died at Cleveland in recent years, and 
Henry Bennett died at Toledo in 1887; so that 
only the one member of the Old Bar remains. 
Judge Potter had been postmaster, collector of 
customs, common pleas judge, served in both 
branches of the State Legislature, and was a rep- 
resentative in Congress in 1851, where he led the 
fight for a reduction of postage to three cents in- 
stead of from five to twenty-five cents, according 
to distance. Objection being made in the House 
to the reduction to three cents because of the 
difficulty of making change he inserted in the bill 
a section authorizing the coinage of the silver 
three-cent piece, which remained until repealed 
by the coinage law of 1873. 

Asher Cook, the first judge of probate, was 
admitted as an attorney in 1849, and about the 
same time, William H. Hall, James Mefford, the 
inventor, and William H. Hopkins, practiced 

here. D. M. McKinley, of Grand Rapids, and 
John Mastin, were here in 1855-58. James 
Murray, who was Ohio's attorney-general in 1861 
and 1862, may be named among the lawyers of 
the middle period, with Henry H. Dodge, judge of 
common pleas for ten years; John E. McGowen, 
who resigned the office of prosecutor to become a 
soldier in 1862; Edwin Tuller, of Tontogany; 
B. W. Johnson, E. M. Colver, J. B. Spafford, 
George N. Parsons, who died in 1867; John A. 
Shannen (who died at Mason, Mich.), Josiah 
F. Price, Samuel B. Price, J. M. Hord, George 
Strain, M. B. Doyle, L. Fuller, Patrick S. Slevin 
(who died in 1895), Francis Hollenbeck, and 
John H. Reid, deceased; W. R. Bryant of 
Prairie Depot (1863); James R. Tyler, who died 
at Perrysburg; William H. Gorrill (who grad- 
uated with the Michigan University law class of 
1862, and died in California in 1874); Peter Bell 
and D. K. Hollenbeck, of Perrysburg, were law- 
yers in the Wood county courts between-the close 
of the pioneer period and March, 1867, when 
many of them signed the resolutions on the death 
of George N. Parsons. 

Willard V. Way wasa native of Springfield, 
N. Y., born in 1807, and his early life was passed 
onafarm. He was graduated from Union Col- 
lege, and then began the study of law in the of- 
fice of Bangs & Haskell, at Le Roy, N. Y., and 


completed his study under Payne & Wilson, in’ 


Paynesville, Ohio. He was admitted to prac- 
tice in the latter State in 1832, and from this 
date he soon became and was widely known as 
an honored member of that profession. He set- 
tled in the practice of law at Perrysburg in 1834. 


His death occurred August 25, 1875. His at- 
tachment for the village of his adoption was great 
and he proved one of its greatest benefactors, be- 
queathing to it upward of $15,000 for the estab- 
lishing and maintaining of a Public Library. In 
his younger life he took an active part in politics, 
and served as the prosecuting attorney for the 
county. 

Judge Asher Cook was born in Pennsylvania, 
but in early childhood came to Ohio with his par- 
ents, who located for a time in Richland county, 
then settled at Perrysburg. He learned the 
trades of a stone mason and plasterer, and for a 
short time followed them. He also served for a 
time as a common sailor on the lakes. His am- 
bition and thirst for knowledge, however, soon 
led him into a higher and broader sphere of use- 
fulness. Without means, other than the earnings 
of his daily labor, he acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the common branches of learning, as well 
as several of the higher, and he had a special 
liking for the study of languages. Without the 
benefit of a college training, he was able to read, 
with ease, Latin, French, German and Spanish. 
He was admitted to the Bar in 1849. In the 
practice he was associated with and pitted against 
the ablest lawyers in northwestern Ohio, and was 
second to none of them in ability and knowledge 
of the law. The late Chief Justice Waite once 
said of him: ‘‘In knowledge and understanding 
of the fundamental principles of law, Asher Cook 
has no equal in the Maumee Valley.” Immedi- 
ately on his admission to the Bar our subject was 
elected prosecuting attorney for his county, and, 
in 1852, was elected probate judge. From 1862 
to 1864 he represented Wood and Ottawa coun- 
ties in the Fifty-fifth General Assembly of Ohio. 
He was a delegate to the convention which nom- 
inated Gen. Grant for the Presidency in 1868. 
In 1873, he was elected to the convention to re- 
vise the State Constitution, and was made chair- 
man of its committee on education. He showed 
marked ability in the deliberations and debates of 
the convention, and was recognized as among the 
best constitutional lawyers in that body of able 
men. Throughout his professional and political 
career Judge Cook’s great ability, his unquestion- 
able integrity, his genial courtesy and fairness, 
won for him the profound respect and esteem of 
his associates and competitors. 

Judge Henry H. Dodge is a native of the 
State of New York, born in 1830; was graduated 
from St. John College, New York City, in 1849, 
and two years later began the study of law with 
Victory Birdseye, of Pompey, N. Y. In the fall 
of 1852 he came to Perrysburg, and finished his 
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preparation for the Bar in the office of Spink & 
Murray, and was admitted in 1855. After his 
admission he went into partnership with James 
Murray, Mr. Spink having died, and continued in 
practice with him until Mr. Murray was elected 
attorney general of Ohio. Mr. Dodge then 
formed a partnership with James R. Tyler, which 
lasted until 1869. Subsequently, he was fora 
short time a partner with Edson Goit, of Bowl- 
ing Green, now deceased, and later was asso- 
ciated in practice with Jasher Pillars. In 1887 
he was elected judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and was on the Bench for ten years, 
making an enviable record for judicial ability. 
On his retirement in 1888, he resumed his law 
practice, forming a partnership with John W. 
Canary, and is the oldest practicing member on 
the Wood county roll. 

John H. Reid was a native of the State of 
Pennsylvania, born in Pittsburg, in 1823. He 
was a carpenter by trade, but not content with 
this vocation, and with a limited education, he, 
by his own efforts, worked his way through col- 
lege, graduating at Oberlin, Ohio. He then read 
law at Findlay, Ohio, and on being admitted to 
the Bar located in the practice at Delta, Fulton 
county, this State, and, in 1851, was elected 
prosecuting attorney for the county. He re- 
mained there until in 1853, when he located at 
Perrysburg. He served the people of the latter 
place as postmaster, and during the war organ- 
ized and was made captain of Co. D, 86th 
O. V. I., and later was quartermaster of the 
144th Regiment, O. V. I. At the close of the 
war Capt. Reid resumed his practice at Perrys- 
burg, and at the time of the contest over the 
county seat, he was retained on the side of Bowl- 
ing Green, whose interests he heartily espoused 
and earnestly defended. Later he removed to 
Bowling Green. His death occurred November 
I, 1885. 

Francis Hollenbeck, deceased, was a native 
ef the State of New York, born in 1809. In 
1847 he located at Perrysburg, this county, and 
here lived until his death which occurred in 1894. 
In his early life he was a newspaper writer, and 
for a time was managing editor of the Zo/edo 
Blade. He was one of the founders of the Per- 
rysburg school in 1848. In 1856 hs was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and for upward of a quarter 
of a century was a prominent member of the 
Wood County Bar. 

Judge Edwin Tuller was a native of Delaware 
county, Ohio, born in 1821. He was a mer- 
chant and business man before he became a 
lawyer. He began to read law in the office of 


James Coffinberry, of Maumee, and in 1865 was 
admitted to the Bar. He was appointed probate 
judge in 1863, and was twice elected to that 
office. Subsequently he was associated in the 
practice of law with James R. Tyler. He was 
active in politics, and for thirteen terms served as 
a justice of the peace. He was postmaster at 
Otsego for several years. His death occurred at 
Tontogany, August 29, 1896. 

From 1868 to 1878 the majority of the senior 
members of the present Bar settled in the county. 
S. W. Clay, who died about ten years ago, and 
E. H. Hull, who moved to Bryan, Texas, 
selected Bowling Green as a place of res- 
idence in 1867. In 1868, John W. Canary and 
Henry S. Siple came, and W. A. Benschoter 
was admitted that year. Seth H. Fairchild and 
Henry A. Lease were admitted in 186y. Early 
in the ‘‘seventies” the names of Simon P. Harrison, 
James O. Troup, Frank A. Reid, J. R. Swigert, 
Jasher Pillars, J. M. Hord, Robert Dunn and 
Robert S. Parker were enrolled as members of 
the Bar. Edson Goit had moved to Bowling 
Green, where he died in 1880. Elam Day was 
at Weston or Grand Rapids; R. I. Campbell 
located here in. 1876; Guy C. Nearing began 
practice at Bowling Green the same year; H. E. 
Averill came in 1877; Frank A. Baldwin located 
at Weston in 1877; Benjamin L. Abbott, George 
Smith, Andrew D. Stewart (now of Toledo), 
Geo, R. Miller, Henry S. Bunker, William H. 
Harris and Albion E. Lang were admitted here 
in 1878; J. C. Elder (now of Deshler) in 1879; 
while William B. McCarty, D. W. H. Day, 
Thomas Meehan, A. M. Treadwell, G. P. 
Thompson and L. K. Parks, were resident attor- 
neys of Wood county prior to 1880. Judge Dodge, 
Canary, Fairchild, Troup, Reid, Dunn, Parker, 
Baldwin, Nearing, Abbott, Parks, McCarty, Har- 
rison, Bierly and Thompson belong to the Bar of 
the present time. N. R. Harrington, Benjamin 


iF. James, Rufus B. Moore, Andrew J. Mears, Ira 


C. Taber, A. R. Campbell, Edward Beverstock, 
Leander C. Cole, Perry J. Chase, W. S. 
Haskell, C. R. Painter, Thomas F. Conley, 
Joe Baird; ‘Datus:- R: Jones, E. G. Mc- 
Clelland, E. M. Fries and A. B. Murphy, 
who located here within the last fifteen 
years, are known as residents of Bowling Green; 
Thomas N. Bierly (also of Toledo), and J. P. 
Hoyman, of Pemberville; D. K. Hollenbeck and 
M. Bowers, of Perrysburg; Christopher C. Lay- 
man, of Woodville; Simon P. Harrison, E. R. 
Dean, E. H. Westenhaver, William Anderson, 
Frank Taylor and W. H. McMillan, of North 


Baltimore; Daniel C. Bemis, of Haskins; G. P. 
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Thompson, of Weston; George Fries, of Jerry 
City; Lewis C. Edgar, of Prairie Depot; G. C. 
Sheffler, of Risingsun, and Jesse Stephens, of 
Fostoria, are well known members of the Bar. 

Edson Goit was born in the State of New 
York in 1808, and before he was of age came to 
Ohio, and at Tiffin read law under the direction of 
Abel T. Rawson, and, after admission to the 
Bar, located in the practice at Findlay, where, 
in the course of time, he became extensively en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits in connection with 
his profession. Later in life Mr. Goit located in 
Wood county, and for many years was a promi- 
nent and successful member of the Wood County 
Bar. Huis father died when he was but an infant, 
and he had few opportunities to improve his 
mind by the aid of books; but such chances as 
presented themselves he availed himself of, and 
by the time he was twenty years old he was 
capable of teaching. He was a man of great 
force and strength of character, and of great 
energy, and made a success of life. It is said of 
him by all his clients, that he would not, for the 
sake of money, encourage litigation. In his pro- 
fessional capacity he was a peace-maker among 
men, always counseling the settlement of diffi- 
culties without going into court if it was consist- 
ent with the honor of both parties. He was a 
sincere friend, and in his most prosperous days 
never forgot those who were his friends at the 
beginning when he was poor. His death oc- 
curred in 1880. 

H. A. Lease is a native of Ohio; was admit- 


ted to the Bar in the Supreme Court of Califor-' 


nia in 1861; served by appointment, as district 
attorney for Colusa county, Cal., for one term, 
_ returned to Ohio in 1866, and in 1867 was admit- 
ted to the Bar in: Ohio, and, in 1869, located at 
Bowling Green. He was enrolling clerk of the 
Ohio Senate for the sessions of 1872-3. 

S. P. Harrison is a native of this State, born 
in 1849; read law in the office of Watson. & 
Strong, of Norwalk, Ohio, and later entered the 
law department of Michigan University, from 
which he was graduated in 1872, and located in 
the practice at Bowling Green. He remained 
here for some twelve years, and after an absence 
of several years from the State, returned and 
located at North Baltimore, of which he became 
the first city solicitor, elected in 1890. He had 
served as mayor of Portage in 1870 and ’71, and 
asa justice of the peace in Bowling Green in 
1874, °75 and ’76. 

James O. Troup isa native of Scotland, born 
in Aberdeen; studied law in the office of Hon. 


Asher Cook, in Perrysburg, and was admitted to 
6 


the Bar in this county in April, 1873. He re- 
sided in Perrysburg in the practice of the law 
until 1880, since which time he has lived in 
Bowling Green, and followed his profession, in 
which he is at the present time actively engaged. 


Judge Guy C. Nearing was born in Ohio, and 
raised on a farm in this his native county. He: 
began the study of the law in 1873 with Col. 
John A. Shannon, in Bowling Green, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1876, and then located in 
the practice at Bowling Green. He has served: 
this city as city solicitor, and is now serving his 
second term as probate judge of Wood county. 


Robert S. Parker is a native of Ohio. He at- 
tended the puble schools at Findlay until twelve 
years of age. In early youth he learned the 
cigar-makers_ trade, which he followed seven 
years, during part of which time he also attended 
school. He began reading law at Findlay, Ohio, 
with Shaffer Bros., then under the direction of 
his father. He was admitted tothe Bar in April, 
1876, and at once began practice at North Bal- 
timore in partnership with William H. Anderson, 
and in September of the same year located in 
Bowhng Green. The first year he practiced 
alone, and then became associated with Col. 
John A. Shannon under the firm name of Shan- 
non & Parker, which firm continued about two 
years. In 1890 Mr. Parker became associated 
with R. B. Moore, and the partnership lasted 
some -five years, since which time he has prac- 
ticed with E. M. Fries. During the twenty 
years of his active professional life, he has never 
missed a term of court in Wood county. He 
served as prosecuting attorney of the county 
two terms, and he was nominated by the Repub- 
lican parly for judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, but failed of election. In the fall of 1894 
he was endorsed by the Wood county delegation 
for representative in Congress, but was defeated 
in the convention. 


Frank A. Reid is a native of the State of 
Ohio, a son of John H. Reid, whose sketch ap- 
pears above. He was graduated from the law 
school at Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1877, and located 
in the practice in this county, becoming asso- 
ciated with his father. 

Frank A. Baldwin was born in the State of 
New York, attended for a time the high school at 
Toledo, Ohio, and Eastman Business College, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Later he was prepared for 
the Bar under the direction of J. R. Tyler, of 
Perrysburg, and McCauley & Pennington, of 
Tiffin, and was admitted in April, 1877. In 
June of the same year he began practice at 
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Weston. A few months later he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Wood county. 

Thomas N. Bierly is a native of Center 
county, Penn. He grew to manhood in Wood 
county, this State, and read law at Perrysburg, 
under James R. Tyler. He was admitted to the 
Bar in 1877, and opened an office for the prac- 
tice of his profession at Pemberville. Mr. Bierly 
served as mayor of the latter village several 
terms, and was once a candidate for prosecuting 
attorney for the county, but was defeated at the 
election. In 1895 he located in Toledo, where 
he opened an office. 

B. L. Abbott, of Bowling Green, was born in 
this State, though his early life was passed in 
Michigan. He began the study of law at Bowl- 
ing Green with an uncle, Philander Abbott, and 
some years later, in August, 1878,-was admitted 
to the Bar.. He began practice with Edwin 
Goit, a former preceptor, which partnership 
lasted until the latter’s death. Mr. Abbott was 
elected mayor of Bowling Green, in 1886, and 
for more than thirteen consecutive years has 
been a justice of the peace. 

Abel Comstock is a native of the State of 
Pennsylvania, but grew up near Bowling Green, 
to which place the family removed in his youth. 
He was prepared for the Bar by Col. J. A. 
Shannon, with whom he afterward formed a part- 
nership, which continued until in 1886. He began 
his law studies in 1879, and has given especial at- 
tention to pension claims. He has been a jus- 
tice of the peace in. Bowling Green since 1890. 

William S. Haskell, recently mayor of Bowl- 
ing Green, and of the law firm of Mears & 
Haskell, is a native of Michigan; received a lib- 
eral education, having been graduated in a class- 
ical course from the University of Michigan in 
1872, and in August, 1877, came to Bowling 
Green. From 1877 to 1883 Mr. Haskell was 
the superintendent of the public schools of the 
latter city. He afterward read law. with Cook 
& Troup, and in.1885 was admitted to the Bar, 
and since 1894 has been associated in the prac- 
tice with Mr. Mears. 

Lewis C. Edgar, of Prairie Depot, is a native 
of Ohio, and before coming to the Bar was for 
many years a school teacher. He read law at 
Toledo and at Fostoria, Ohio, and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1882, and located in the practice at 
Bowling Green, Ohio, and there remaiyed until 
1887, when he removed to Prairie Depot. 

Ira C. Taber isa native of Wood county, this 
State. He was graduated in 1882 from the pub- 
lic schools of Bowling Green, and at once began 
the study of law in the office of Frank A. Baldwin 


of that city. Subsequently he entered the Cin- 
cinnati Law School, from which he was graduated 
in 1885. He at once began practice at Bowling 
Green, and is now the senior member of the law 
firm of Taber & Painter, of the latter city. 

Frank Taylor, of North Baltimore, is a native 
of Maryland. He came to Ohio with his father 
in jis youth, and was here educated. For a 
time he attended Heidelberg College at Tiffin, 
and the College at Oberlin. Later he was oc- 
cupied as a school teacher in his native State, 
and in 1878 took charge of the public schools at 
North Baltimore. He was admitted to the Bar 
in 1886, and has since followed the legal profes- 
sion at that place. 

Benjamin F. James was born near Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio, and, until fifteen years of age, was em- 
ployed on his father’s farm. He was a student 
at the Ohio Wesleyan University, Dennison Uni- 
versity and the Chicago University, at which lat- 
ter he was graduated in 1884 at the age of twen- 
ty-one, with the degree of A. B. He took a 
post-graduate course and law studies at Yale Col- 
lege, receiving the degree in 1887 of LL. B. In 
October of that year he began the practice of 
law in partnership with Judge Nearing, of Bowling 
Green, and later became associated in the prac- 
tice with his present partner, Edward Beverstock, 


the firm being styled James & Beverstock, and 


has offices both in Bowling Green and in Toledo, 
Ohio, the Toledo location being in the Spitzer 
Building. In 1890, Mr. James was. chosen vice- 
president of the Ohio Republican League, and a 
year later a vice-president of the National League. 
In 1890 he was elected city solicitor, and in 
1891 he was elected to the General Assembly of 
Ohio. 

Edward. Beverstock, the junior member of 
the law firm of. James, & Beverstock, is a native 
of Ohio, born in. Wood county. He was:reared 
on a farm, and in 1889 completed a classical 
course, and was.graduated from Oberlin College 
with the degree of A. B. He was. subsequently 
graduated from the Cincinnati Law School, re- 
ceiving the degree of LL. B. in 1891; and in 
June of that year was admitted to the Bar. 

A. B. Murphy, prosecuting attorney of Wood 
county, is a native of this State. He was gradu- 
ated in the scientific course from the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, at Delaware in 1885, with the 
degree of A. B. In 1884, he won the college 
prize for oratory, and in February, 1885, took 
the second place among eight contestants in the 
State oratorical contest in Oberlin. He began the 
study of law with John S. Jones, of Delaware, 
Ohio, and, in 1886, entered the senior class of 
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the Cincinnati Law School, and graduated the 
following year. In the fall of 1887, he located 
at Bowling Green and began practice. In No- 
vember, 1890, he was appointed mayor to suc- 
ceed Andrew Mears, and the following April was 
elected to that office. He was re-elected in 
1892, but resigned to take the office of prose- 
cuting attorney January I, 1894. 


L. C. Cole is a native of Ohio, and grew to 
manhood on a farm in Jefferson county. He at- 
tended college at Mount Union and Richmond, 
and afterward read law, with Judge Robert Mar- 
tin, of Steubenville, Ohio. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1872, at Newark, Ohio, and began 
the practice of the law at Massillon, Ohio, where 
he was engaged in the profession until in April, 
1887, when he came to Bowling Green. For a 
number of. years he served as city solicitor of 
Massillon, and, in 1884, he was -elected to the 
State Legislature in Stark county, in which he 
served two terms. Mr. Cole is connected with a 
number of business enterprises. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Central Committee for a num- 
ber of years; also one of the executive committee 
for several years. In 1894, he was defeated for 
probate judge of this county. 


N. R. Harrington is a native of Pickaway 
county, this State; was educated in the public 
schools of Warren, Ohio, and began a business 
career as bookkeeper for the Lima Paper Mills 
of Lima, Ohio. He later became secretary and 
superintendent of the mills. He resigned in 1884, 
to study law, which he did in the office of his 
uncle, C. A. Harrington, of Warren, Ohio. While 
pursuing his law studies he served as deputy clerk 
‘of the court. He was admitted to the Bar in 
March, 1887, at Columbus, Ohio, and in the fol- 
lowing May began the practice of law at Bowling 
Green. In 1888 he was elected city solicitor on 
the Republican ticket. 


Rufus B. Moore isa native of Ohio; was grad- 
uated from the high school at Galion, Ohio, in 
1878, with the highest honors of his class, and 
also with the same grade from Otterbein Univer- 
sity in 1883, where he took a classical course. 
After graduation he taught one year in the gram- 
mar school at Bowling Green. He then went to 
_ Kansas, and was superintendent of schools and 
high-school teacher at Burden for two years. He 
returned to Bowling Green in 1886, and studied 
law with R. S. Parker, and was admitted to the 
Bar in June, 1888, and immediately after formed 
a partnership with that gentleman, which contin- 
ued until January 1, 1895. Mr. Moore was elected 
city solicitor of Bowling Green in the spring of 


‘in all the courts of Ohio. 


1892, and is now serving his third term in that 
office. 

Thomas F. Conley, of Bowling Green, was 
born in the city of Baltimore, Md., and there 
grew to manhood, where he attended the public 
schools and business college. He began life as 
a messenger boy in the freight office of the B. & O. 
railroad, from which position he rose step by 
step, until he became private secretary to the 
general manager of the road. In 1890 he be- 
came the official stenographer for the Court of 
Common Pleas at Bowling Green. He studied 
law for two years with Messrs. Cook & Troup, 
and afterward attended the Law School of the 
Cincinnati College, from which he was graduated 
with the degree of LL. B. 


E. M. Fries isa native of this county. After 
having attended the district schools at home, he 
spent two years in the academy at Fostoria, and 
the same length of time in the Ohio Normal 
University at Ada. He fitted himself for a civil 
engineer, and after having taught one year he 
entered the employ of the L. E. & W. R:R. 
as civil engineer. He passed upward of a year 
at Seattle, Washington, as a civil engineer for a 
land company. Subsequently he returned to 
Ohio and took a course of law in the Cincinnati 
Law School, from which he was graduated in 
1893 with the degree of LL. B., and located at 
Bowling Green. 


John S. Hoyman read law with Thomas W. 
Bierly, graduated from the Cincinnati Law 
School in 1894, which admitted him to practice 
On his admission he 
formed a partnership with his former preceptor 
which lasted until August 1, 1896, since which 
time he has been in the practice alone. 


J. R. Tyler, who made a reputation as a suc- 
cessful criminal lawyer, passed away only a few 
years ago. Col. Shannon moved to Mason, 
Michigan, where he died only recently; C. F. 
Lewis was at Weston in the ‘‘eighties.”’ A. C. 
Houston, of Risingsun, moved to the Indian 
Territory; Jasher Pillars returned to Tiffin; C. W. 
Everett, who resided near Millgrove, resides at 
Toledo; Jason Barbour established an office at 
Toledo, and is prosecuting attorney of Lucas 
county; Thomas H. Tracy, of Millbury, is now 
an attorney of Toledo; Thomas Meehan, who 
was here in the ‘‘ seventies,’’ was mayor of Find- 
lay, Ohio, in 1894; W. S. Thurstin is a member 
of the Lucas County Bar; C. F. Lewis was here 
in 1884; R. C. Wilson came in 1885, removed to 
the new State of Washington in 1888 or 1889 
and is now in the Senate of that Commonwealth; 
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Fred Hollenbeck was admitted here, but moved 
to the State of Washington; R. F. Beausey, su- 
perintendent of the Pemberville schools, was ad- 
mitted in March, 1895; George H. Withey, now 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., began practice in this 


county, and L. D. Heller, another school teach- 
er, now a lawyer of Columbus, Ohio, was ad- 
mitted here; Clyde R. Painter, who studied in 
Ira C. Taber’s office, is one of the most recent 
additions to the law circle. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PouiricaL Status oF Woop County—THE ToLEDO WaAR—INCIDENTS CONNECTED THEREWITH— 
Tur Wuics at Fort MricGs—ELEcTIONS IN THE County up TO 1896—Lists oF NATIONAL, 


STATE AND County OFFICIALS. 


HE political status of Wood county, down 
to 1840, was scarcely considered by can- 
didates for State or National offices. Be- 
yond the limits of Perrysburg, the can- 

vasser for votes seldem strayed, unless indeed, he 
considered it advisable to visit the enterprising 
towns along the Western Reserve road. 
local politicians, however, the county was an 
open book; for they knew all the nooks where a 
vote rested, and, when the roads or trails were 
passable, directed their steps to secure it. For 
fully twenty years after its organization, the 
people paid very little attention to the outside 
world. Gen. Harrison’s visit to Fort Meigs, in 
1840, attracted their attention, and, by degrees, 
the Congressional, Senatorial, Representative 
and Judicial contests interested them, but never 
distroyed their absorbing interest in county and 
township elections. The Toledo War irritated 
the pioneers, who, in the sober hours after the 
conflict, speculated on their narrow escape from 
civil strife, and wondered why or how the author- 
ites, elected to direct their affairs, would entail 
upon them such risks. From 1835 to the fall of 
1839, the people avoided State politics, and, not 
a few, looked upon the State officials with sus- 
picions of their competency. This was all due 
to the trouble with Michigan. 

The Toledo War.—This ludicrous fiasco is an 
example of the excess to which the individual or 
people of one State may go to rob another State 
of its territory. Ohio played this game on 
Michigan, and Illinois on Wisconsin, each taking 
a strip from its northern neighbor without regard 
to the law, only with regard to the profits, and 
each building a large city in relative positions, 
on the lake shore of the acquired territory. 

The history of the transaction relates only 


To. 


remotely to Wood county, but there are circum- 
stances in connection with it which justify a men- 
tion of the fiasco in these pages. A Wood 
county citizen, W. V. Way, wrote a most com- 
plete sketch of the little attempt at civil war; 
Perrysburg was converted into an armed camp. 
for the would-be warriors, among whom were 
many of Wood county’s old settlers, readv to 
advance against the soldiers of Michigan. Ohio. 
was determined to hold the ‘‘Six-Mile Strip.” The - 
trouble may be said to have preceded the Act of 
the Ohio Legislature, February 23, 1835, author- 
izing the governor to appoint three commis-. 
sionérs, for running the north line of the State, 
from the southern extremity of Lake Michigan to. 
the most northerly cape of the Maumee Bay. 
On February 12, 1835, the Michigan Council 
passed an Act to prevent the organization of a. 
foreign jurisdiction within the limits of the Ter- 
ritory. On March 31, 1835, Gov. Lucas and 
the boundary commissioners, appointed by him, 
arrived at Perrysburg’ ex route to re-mark the. 
Harris Line, and, about the same time, 600. 
militia, under Gen. John Bell, of the Seventeenth 
Ohio Militia District, went into camp round the 
old British Post, known as Fort Miami or Fort 
Campbell. According to Judge Way’s history: 
The force consisted of five companies of the Ist regi- 
ment, 2d brigade of the 17th division of militia, under the. 
command of Col. Mathias Vanfleet. The captains of these 
companies were J. W. Scott, of the Perrysburg company; 
Stephen S. Gilbert, of the Maumee company; John Pettin- 
ger, of the Waterville company; Felton, of the Gilead com- 
pany, and Granville Jones, of the Lucas guards, an inde-. 
pendent company at Toledo. These companies numbered 
about 300 men. There was also a part of a regiment from 
Sandusky county, commanded by Lewis Jennings, and a 
part of a regiment.from Seneca and Hancock counties, un-. 
der command of Col. Brish, of Tiffin. These numbered 
about 800 more, making the total force 600 men. I am un- 


able to give the particulars of the recruiting of any of the. 
companies in Col. Vanfleet’s regiment, except that of Capt.. 
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Scott. Agreeably to military usages, he employed a drum- 
mer to wake up the martial spirit of the inhabitants. Instead 
of establishing headquarters at some particular place, he 
made them rove up and down nearly the whole length of 
Front street, in Perrysburg. That street was the only one, 
except Louisiana avenue, that contained many inhabitants. 
He selected a spot some distance below the avenue, and one 
near the upper end of the town, between which the drummer 
was required to beat the drum, from early morning until 
night. The drummer wasa very large man by the name of 
Odle. He hada brother who was of usual size; but the 
drummer was so much larger than his brother, that he went 
by the name of the “ Big Odle.” He wasso large, that while 
marching beating a common-sized drum, the drum appeared, 
in comparison of size with him, no greater than one of those 
small drums in toy shops, for the use of little boys, would 
appear in the hands of an ordinary sized man. He wore a 
two-story white felt hat, with a narrow brim; but by long use 
it had become softened and the crown bulged up so that it 
was really a two-story and an attic. A strip of paper with 
the words “recruiting for the war,” in large letters printed 
on it, was fastened aroundit. Hus coat was an old rifleman’s 
uniform of green color, trimmed with black lace. His pants 
were domestic cloth, colored with oak bark, and also trimmed 
with black lace down the legs. 
Thus equipped, Odle, accompanied by a man carrying 
the American flag, marched up and down the street, beating 
the drum with great vigor from morning to night. This 
drumming continued for several days in succession. In the 
meantime the Court of Common Pleas of Wood county com- 
menced its session. David Higgins was presiding judge. 
In going his beat up and down Front street, Odle had to pass 
by the court house. The drumming aftera while became 
annoying to Judge Higgins, who was a very nervous man, 
and somewhat irritable at times. Oneof his peculiar irrita- 
ble moods came over him during this term of court. He 
vented his feelings by pitching into Capt. Scott’s drummer, 
instead of some young and modest member of the Bar, as 
was his usual custom. He ordered the sheriff to go out and 
stop that drumming. The sheriff went to Odle and told him 
that he was ordered by the court tostop hisdrumming. Odle 
replied, that he was under orders and pay from Capt. Scott 
to drum for recruits for the war. That he considered it his 
duty to obey him asa military.authority, and should continue 
to beat the drum until stopped by im, or until he was satis- 
fied that the court had more authority than Capt. Scott. He 
marched on beating his drum, and the sheriff went into the 
court room to report. The Judge's eyes flashed lightning 
when he heard the report. The sheriff was ordered to arrest 
Odle forthwith and bring him before the court, and also sum- 
mon Capt. Scott. All of which was done in a few minutes, 
- Capt. Scott was interrogated whether this man Odle was dis- 
turbing the court under his orders. The Captain replied that 
Odle was beating the drum under his orders, having received 
instructions from Col. Vanfleet to employ the music to aid in 
recruiting volunteers for the service of the State. He further 
stated that Gov. Lucas, who was stopping at Spafford’s Ex- 
change, had sanctioned his proceedings before the court 
commenced its session, and should therefore continue the 
music until stopped by Col. Vanfleet or his Excellency. The 
Judge roared out ina stentorian voice, “ Mr. Sheriff, take 
Capt. Scott and his music organ to jail and lock them up. 
Mr. Prosecuting Attorney, draw up an information against 
these men for contempt of court, and have the case ready 
for hearing to-morrow morning.” : 
The sheriff, Jonas Pratt, made a move toward executing 
the order. Capt. Scott and Odle readily followed him down 
stairs to the corner of the building where there was a path 
leading to the log jail on the back end of the lot. Herea 
stand was made. The sheriff's authority to imprison was 
repudiated. The Captain informed him that he should not 
sacrifice the interests of the State to gratify Judge Higgins's 
assumed authority. That in the emergency of war, when 
the State was invaded by an enemy, the military authority, 
on which the State relies ton protection, is paramount to the 
civil authority; that although he regretted to disturb the pro- 
ceedings of the court, yet he could not consent to the enforce- 


ment of its order in his case. He gave the sheriff to under- 
stand, that if he persisted in attempting to take him to jail, 
he would then and there, on the spot, test the question of 
power, between himself and the court. He told the sheriff 
that if he made a single move further to imprison him, he 
would declare martial law, and do with him and Judge Hig- 
gins as Gen. Jackson did with Judge Hall at New Orleans, 
put them both under arrest. “That is right; that is right, 
Captain,” said Odle, at the same time doubling up his two 
hands to about the size of elephant’s feet. ‘That’s the way 
to talk. Bully for you, Captain. Stand off, Sheriff!” 

By this time, there was a commotion in the crowd of by- 
standers, indicative that the sheriff would have a lively time 
of it, in getting them to jail, if he should attempt it by force. 
The sheriff retreated up-stairs to the ‘court-room as soon as 
possible, and reported what had taken place at the door 
below. 

The Judge never said a word in reply; but continued in 
the trial of the case on hand, as if nothing unusual had 
happened. Without losing any more time, Odle slung the 
drum strap over his neck, and continued his march and 
music as before up and down the street. After some little 
time, the Judge directed the sheriff to go and find Capt. 
Scott and ask him if he would be so good as to order that 
music to some back street, where it would interfere less with 
the court. The enthusiasm for enlisting recruits was so 
great, that if the court had attempted to enforce its order, it 
would have failed. Capt. Scott acquired so much popularity 
by these proceedings, that he shortly after had no further 
use for his drummer. His company was made up at once. 
Gov. Mason, with Gen. Joseph W. Brown, arrived at Toledo 
with a force under the immediate command of the latter, 
variously estimated from 800 to 1,200 men, and went into 
camp, ready to resist any advance of the Ohio authorities 
upon the disputed territory to run the boundary line or doing 
other acts inconsistent with Michigan’s right of jurisdiction 
over it. Gen. Brown had, for his staff, Capt. Henry Smith, 
of Monroe, inspector; Maj. J. J. Ullman, of Constantine, 

uartermaster; William E. Boardman, of Detroit and Alpheus 

elch, of Monroe, aids-de-camp. The two governors, hav- 
ing made up an issue by legislative enactments, found them- 
selves confronted by a military force that had been called 
out to enforce their respective legislative pleadings. Gov. 
Mason, representing the tenant in possession, was content to 
rest at his ease.. Gov. Lucas, representing the plaintiff, had to 
open the trial. He found it convenient to observe a “ mas- 
terly inactivity’ for some days. 


Nothing prevented war but the arrival of 
Richard Rusk and Col. Howard from Washing- 
ton, who came as peace delegates from the Presi- 
dent. They proposed that the Harris Line should 
be re-marked according’ to the Act of the Ohio 
Legislature; but that the residents of the ‘‘ Six- 
Mile Strip’’ should be free to recognize the 
authority of the State and Territory according to 
the sytnpathies of each, until Congress would 
settle the question. It cannot be said that the 
two governors accepted this solution; but it had 
the effect of permitting the militia to retire to 
their homes without firing a shot. Michigan 
maintained her pretensions until August 29, 1835, 
when Gov. Mason was removed and Charles Shaler 
appointed in his place; but the boundary-line 
troubles continued down to June 15, 1836, when 
Congress designated the Harris Line as the 
southern boundary of the State of Michigan, 
admitted that day. 

' This boundary trouble arose over a strip of 
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land five or six miles wide, which, by a survey 
made by William Haris, and known as the 
‘Haris line,” belonged to the State of Ohio. 
But, according to another line, surveyed by John 
A. Fulton, and known as the ‘‘Fulton line,” it 
belonged to the Territory of Michigan. By the 
‘(Fulton line” Toledo and the north part of 
Lucas county would now be in Michigan. As 
Lucas was then a part of Wood, or rather as 
there was no Lucas county, Wood was right in 
the midst of the ‘‘war.’’ Army headquarters 
were at Perrysburg. 


The Ordinance of 1787 provided that the line 
in question should be a line extended due east 
from the South end of Lake Michigan. It is 
easy to see that there might be considerable room 
for slight variations. Ohio was a State, and has 
votes and influence in Congress. Michigan was 
just-a Territory, subject to the action of Con- 
gress. Ohio had specified her beundary lines in 
her Constitution; she was no doubt in the wrong; 
but while the Michigan people stood manfully for 
their ‘‘rights,’ Congress thought best to recog- 
nize the Haris or Ohio line, and did so, but as a 
sop to the wrathy ‘‘ Wolverines” gave them what 
is known as the Upper Peninsula, and, further, 
admitted Michigan to Statehood. 


The Whigs at Fort Meigs.—The Harrison 
meeting at Fort Meigs remains, to-day, one of the 
political landmarks of Ohio. The idea of this 
demonstration was expressed February 21, 1840, 
at Columbus, when a miniature fort, armed with 
a brass cannon, cast at Toledo, and a few iron 
pieces, was shown to the Whigs, then present to 
ratify the nominations made at Philadelphia, 
December 4, 1839. It was resolved then to hold 

'a great meeting at Fort Meigs in June, 1840. 


From the report made in the Perrysburg 
journals, and reprinted in a thousand papers, 
pamphlets and books since that time, the follow- 
ing story of the meeting is taken: It was de- 
cided that a huge log cabin should be erected 
upon the fort, to be used as headquarters by 
Gen Harrison for reception purposes. One 
log for this cabin was to be furnished: by each 
township in Wood and Lucas counties. . The first 
log to arrive was brought from the neighborhood 
of the present village of Swanton. It was a fine 
stick of timber, about fifty feet in length. Its 
arrival was the signal for a jollification. The 
gannon was bought and taken to the fort, fol- 
lowed by three barrels of hard cider. The 
Whigs of Maumee and Perrysburg united in this 
demonstration, which lasted until the evening, 
when many of the men and a host of boys gave 


evidence of familiarity with these barrels of 
cider. 

The next day, many of the Whigs visited the 
fort to see the log, which had met with such a 
warm reception that the Democrats had gone to 
the fort in the night and stuck said log into the 
well. Not only this, but they had bored a hole 
in the end of the log which projected out of the 
well about five feet, then had got a hickory bush, 
shaved the end to fit the hole in the log, and then 
planted the bush in the log. The bush was 
removed, but the log could not be lifted out of 
the well, and it remains there to this day. The 
parties who did it were Charles F. Wilson; 
Henry Ewing; Samuel Bucher, who lived in a 
cabin near the fort; S. D. Westcott, a well-known 
citizen of Perrysburg, and John Westcott, ‘of 
Vanlue. Just how so few men could plant so 
large a log in a well, the reader will be curious 
to know. A man by.the name of Radway lived 
on the farm later owned by F. R. Miller & Co., 
about a half mile above the fort. He had a pair 
of breachy oxen, and was inthe habit of turning 
them upon the commons in their. yoke. These 
cattle were at the fort, and the guerrillas drafted 
them into the service. Bucher got a log chain, 
the oxen were hitched to the log, and it was 
drawn into position, the butt at the well and the 
other end resting upon the embankment. Thus 
situated, the men managed to raise the small end 
and slide the log into the well. 

The Whigs were not discouraged by this 
little episode, but the logs kept coming in until 
every township had its representative for the 
cabin. . The logs ranged from forty to sixty feet 
in length, were straight as an arrow and smooth 
as a ramrod. The Whigs were proud of their 
logs, and contemplated the beautiful cabin to be 
made of them with great satisfaction. It is singu- 
lar that the fate of the’ first log did not operate 
to warn the Whigs against further raids, but 
they evidently thought the success of the first 
venture would satisfy their enemies. In this. 
they were deceived, for one dark night ‘men, 
armed with cross-cut saws, entered the fort and 
cut those logs into old-fashioned back logs. 
Like the man who locked his stable door after 
the horse was stolen, the Whigs now built a 
bark guard-house and hired a man, armed with 
a shot-gun, to keep watch. Other logs were 
procured, and a huge double cabin was erect- 
ed, George W. Newton, acting in the ca- 
pacity of master builder, John C. Spink, Julius 
Blinn, Judge Hollister, J. W. Smith, and other 
Whigs of Perrysburg, being the leading Spirits in 
this preparatory work for the great convention. 
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The Fort Meigs demonstration was worthy of 
the campaign of 1840. In fact, everything con- 
sidered, it was the most remarkable political 
gathering.ever witnessed in thiscounty. — It must 
be remembered that facilities for travel were very 
limited at that time, and that Fort Meigs was 
then a point on the frontier. Notwithstanding 
these facts, the crowd assembled was estimated 
at from 40,000 to 60,000 persons. It is safe to 
say that there were 50,000 people at the fort on 
the 11th day of June, 1840. They came from 
all parts of the country, in all manner of con- 
veyances. Capt. Wilkinson, with his ‘‘Commo- 
dore Perry,” escorted sixteen steamboats up the 
river, all loaded to their utmost capacity. Men 
are said to have sold their last cow to get the 
means to take them tothat convention. Military 
companies from various cities were present, and 
a large number of bands furnished music. The 
processions on the roads leading to Perrysburg 
were immense, while thousands upon thousands 
were streaming in for two or three days before 
the demonstration, from all parts of the country. 
A mock siege occurred on the night of the roth, 
and the cannonading is described as having been 
sublimely grand. Every house at Perrysburg 
and Maumee was crowded with weary men who 
had rode in buggies and wagons hundreds of 
miles. Thousands slept upon the ground in the 
woods adjoining the fort. The wells in the upper 
portion of Perrysburg were soon pumped dry in 
relieving the thirst of the multitude. Gen. Har- 
rison was present and while in Perrysburg was 
the guest of Judge Hollister, who then owned 
and occupied the residence now owned by H. E. 
Peck. In the evening, in response to the calls of 
a great crowd of people, he appeared upon the 
grounds in front of the residence, and briefly 
addressed the multitude. The General, Tom 
Ewing, and a large number of other distinguished 
Whigs were present, and addressed the people. 
Gen. Harrison passed a portion of his time in 
Maumee, the guest of Judge Forsyth. Thus was 
inaugurated and successfully concluded one of the 
greatest political demonstrations ever witnessed 
on this continent. 

The vote, cast in 1840, numbered 549 Whig 
and 519 Democrat, or 1,068, divided as follows: 
Perrysburg township, 140 W. and 64 D.; Troy, 
44 W. and 18 D.; Center, 28 W. and 20 D.; 
Freedom, 22 W. and 22 D.; Middleton, 16 W. 
and 95 D.; Portage, 14 W. and 91 D.; Washing- 
ton, 27 W. and 43 D.; Weston, 58 W. and 32 
D.; Henry, 7 W. and 30 D.; Milton, 13 W. and 
5 D.; Montgomery, 54 W. and 44 D.; Jackson, 
1 W. and 10 D., and Liberty, 21 W. and 20 D. 


Harrison was then the Whig and Van Buren the 
Democratic candidate, both receiving about one- 
tenth of the vote cast in 1892 for a lineal de- 
scendant of the first named on the Republican 
ticket, and a political descendant of the second 
on the Democratic ticket. 


In 1848, the county gave 562 votes for Sea- 
bury Ford (W.), and 557 for J. B. Waller (D.), 
candidates for governor; 626 for John C. Spink 
(W.), and 471 for James Myers (D.), for sena- 
tor; 575 for Isaac Van Doran (W.), and 526 for the 
Democratic candidate for representative; 574 for 
John A. Kelley (W.), and 529 for Whitman (D.), 
for commissioner, and 565 for J. W. Ross (W.), 
and 552 for Simmons (D.), for coroner. The 
Presidential election in November brought out a 
similar vote; but in April, 1850, the county gave 
598 votes to John E. Hunt, and 585 to Charles J. 
Orton, being 27 and 21, respectively, more than 
recorded for Spink and Rawson, candidates for 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 


The elections of 1850 show 475 votes for 
W. Johnston (W.), and 530 for Reuben Wood 
(D.), candidates for governor; 452 for John Kel- 
ley (W.), and 463 for James Myers (D.), sena- 
torial candidates; 391 for Samuel Treat (W.), 
and 589 for Eber Wilson (D.), for representa- 
tive; 418 for William Campbell (W.), and 541 
for John Groves (D.), for commissioner; 452 for 
John Webb (W.), and 524 for Jairus Curtis (D.), 
for recorder; 408 for J. F. Stubbs (W.), and 571 
for John Webb (D.), for coroner. Less than two- 
thirds of the electors appeared at the polls. In 
June, 1851, the county gave 487 votes against 
and 458 for the New Constitution, and 556 for 
and 335 against the proposed liquor law. 


The elections of 1851 show 616 votes for 
S. F. Vinton (W.), and 728 for Reuben Wood 
(D.), for governor; 683 for J. M. Coffinberry (W.), 
and 648 for William Mungen (D.), for senator; 
604 for Elijah Huntington (W.), and 713 for 
S. Hollingshead (D.), for representative: 623 for 
C. K. Watson (W.), and 700 for L. C. Hull (D.), 
for district judge; 584 for E. Elliott (W.), 660 
for Asher Cook (D.), and 43 for M. Sypher (Ind.), 
for probate judge; 620 for J. W. Ross (W.), and 
716 for S. D. Westcott (D.), for auditor; 668 for 
Shibnah Spink (W.), and 681 for John Bates 
(D.), for treasurer; 615 for William Ewing (W.), 
and 671 for Peleg Thomas (D.), for sheriff; 639 
for George W. Clark (W.), and 7oo for L. O. 
Simmons (D.), for clerk; 626 for S. Jefferson 
(W.), 482 for M. Sypher (D.), and 18 for W. V. 
Way (Ind.), for’ prosecuting attorney; 559 for 
John Russell (D.), 563 for Thomas Gorrill (W.), 
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203 for A. G. McClelland (W.), and 500 for R. 
Bamber (D.), for commissioners. 

The election of November 10, 1854, resulted 
as follows: Probate judge—S. W. St. John (D.), 
618, J. A. Kelley (W.), 789; clerk—L. O. Sim- 
mons (D.), 608, John Webb (W.), 823; sheriffi— 
S. S. Bronson (D.), 544, W. L. Cook (W.), 617, 
and John Elder (K. N.), 238; commiussioner— 
Isaac ‘Clay (D.),. 551, Hi. Le Wood (W.),77¢, 
Muir (K. N.), 83; coroner—Gideon Z. Avery 
(D.), 500, and S. L. Sergeant (Fusion), 883. 
The Maumee Valley Democrat, noticing this elec- 
tion, said: ‘‘The election is over, we have met 
the enemy and—are defeated. But there ain’t 
no use o’ crying, and, like the old Kentucky 
hunter, when his gun missed fire, we’ll pick the 
flint and try ’em againin 1855.” The Whig and 
Know-Nothing tickets were merged into one, 
known as the ‘' Fusion.” The Democrat dealt 
with the principles of Know-Nothingism without 
gloves, but the demagogues of the period looked 
only for votes, regardless of private or party 
principles, and got them; in October, 1855, a 
Republican mass meeting was held at Bowling 
Green, and the same month the party reassem- 
bled there to congratulate its atoms on the vic- 
tory. Salmon P. Chase (R.), received 1,099 
votes against 591 cast for William Medill (D.), 
and 45 for Allen Trimble (K. N.) for governor; 
Erasmus D. Peck (R.), candidate for the Legis- 
lature, received 1,144 against 598 cast for John 
Bates (D.); auditor—James W. Ross (R.), 1,160 
against 564 for-Josiah N. Westcott (D.); treas- 
urer—Shibnah Spink (R.), 1,211 against 518 for 
Dr. Thomas S. Carman (D.); commissioner— 
Samuel M. Chilcote (R.), 1,138 against 588 for 
William R. Bryant (D.); attorney—Sylvanus 
Jefferson (R.), 1,149 against 571 for Willard V. 
Way (D.); and 1,079 for county surveyor—Fran- 
cis W. Bowe (R.), against 647 for John 
Clarke (D.). 

The vote cast in 1858 was 1,328 for Chester 
W. Norton, 881 for Lorenzo Borden, and 67 ‘for 
W. A. Prior, for sheriff; 1,356 for Samuel M. 
Chilcote, and 935 for Daniel Mercer, commis- 
sioner; and 1,368 for John Elder, and 918 for 
Thomas S. Carman, coroner. In 1859, the Re- 
publican majority was over 500. 

During the campaign of 1860, the ‘‘ Wide- 
awake” companies were drilled, and special atten- 
tion paid to militia matters, so that, though the 
attack on Fort Sumter wassudden and unexpect- 
ed, the rank and file of the Republican party in 
Ohio were prepared to carry arms in defense of 
party principles and the integrity of the Repub- 
lic, while the majority of the Democrats of Wood 


county were equally ready to oppose any attempt 
at disrupting the union of States. 

The Union State ticket received a majority 
vote in October, 1861, John C. Wooster, for 
treasurer, receiving 1,557 votes; John E. Mc- 
Gowan, for attorney, 1,556 votes; Addison Smith 
for auditor, 1,554 votes, and Addison Lansdale 
for commissioner, 1,420 votes, while Asher Cook, 
forrepresentative, was elected without opposition. 
The Jewett or Democratic ticket received only 
282 votes. Judge Whiteley received 1,522 votes 
in Wood, and 4,001 in the judicial district. 

The County Union Mass Convention was 
called to meet at Bowling Green, September 13, 
1862. The signers of the call were John Bates, 
George Knoll, William G. Lamb, W. R. Caruth- 
ers, Henry H. Dodge, Eber Wilson, J. J. Parks, 
N. L. Besanson, John C. Wooster, Sanford 
Baldwin, A. La Farree, A. Van Camp, Joel Foote, 
S. D. Westcott, J. R. Tyler, Michael Hayes and 
Lorenzo Borden—all war Democrats, with Asher 
Cook, Francis Hollenbeck, George Weddell, T. 
G. Frisbie, Daniel Newton, E. Quigley, Thomas 
Taylor, David Gibson, J. W. Ross, Peter Bell, 
A. E. Jerome, R. Russell, R. Brisbin, De Los 
Pratt and Thomas Junkins—all Republicans. 
The convention met on the day named, M. R. 
Waite and Judge Whiteley addressed the delegates 
and the election which followed in October, 1862, 
was simply the voice of that meeting. The re- 
turns give the following namesand figures: 1,458 
votes for G. E. Guyer (U.), 1,250 for Thompson, 
and 49 for Flower, candidates for sheriff; 1,326 
for Alvin Clark, and 1,401 for Hill, for commis- 
sioner;. 1,421 for Sylvanus Hatch, and 1,328 for 
Stephen Merry, for recorder; 1,354 for D. D. 
Ames, and 1,390 for N. W. Minton, for surveyor, 
and 1,388 for S. L. Sergeant, and 1, 366 for John 
Elder, for coroner. 

The election of October, 1863, was a contest 
between the Union party and the Democratic 
party, in which the latter was worsted, though 
making a very thorough fight. For governor, 
John Brough (R), received 2,280, and O. L. Val- 
landigham (D.), 1,175 votes; for senator, J. C. 
Hall received 2,274, and Lemmon, 1,215; for 
representative, John Ryder, 2,273, and Cole, 
1,212; for county auditor, G. N. Parsons (U.), 
2,268 and Westcott (D.), 1,217; for treasurer, 
J. A. Bonnell (U.), 2,277, and Gorton (D.), 1,206; 
for clerk, J. W. Knaggs (U.), 2,268, and Besan- 
son (D.), 1,211; for probate judge, Edwin Tuller 
(U.), 2,246, and Lamb (D.), 1,218; for attorney, 
George Strain (U.), 2,276, and J. R. Tyler (D.), 
1,207; for commissioner, Walter Davidson (A), 
2,252, and Nathar Hatfield (D.), 1,217, and for 
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coroner, C. C. Baird (U.), 2,272, and McCrory 
(Dnt 205. 

The voters of the county gave more attention 
to military affairs during the ensuing two years, 
than to politics. Even when the cloud of civil 
war was riven, the question of removing the 
county seat was brought forward, and, for four 
years, at least, was one of absorbing interest; 
the candidates for State and county offices com- 
ing next in public calculation. 

The vote of October, 1869, showed major- 
ities ranging from 142 for Commissioner St. John 
to 791 for Infirmary-director Bruce. For gov- 
ernor, R. B. Hayes received a majority vote of 
756, being 53 below the Republican majority for 
Secretary of State in 1868. 

The political contest of 1870 was carried on 
here by George Kimberlin, candidate for treas- 
urer; Stephen Merry for recorder; John W. 
Brownsberger for sheriff; R. W. Kelly for com- 
missioner, and Jabez B. Lockhart for infirmary 
director, all Republicans, against the ablest 
gladiators of the Democrats. In 1874, Wood 
county recorded 597 votes for and 3,163 against 
the New Constitution; 537 for and 2,987 against 
minority representation; 391 for and 3,324 against 
railroad aid, and 1,980 for and 1,774 against 
license. The October elections resulted in Re- 
publican majorities ranging from 343 for con- 
gressman to 906 for Baird, candidate for sheriff. 

The majorities recorded from 1872 to 1877, 
inclusive, for President, Governor and Secretary 
of State are given as follows: 1872—Grant, 
1,098, for President; 1873 Noyes, 274, for Gov- 
ernor; 1874—Wikoff, 452 for Secretary of State; 
1875—-Hayes, 723 for Governor; 1876—Barnes, 
951 for Secretary of State; 1876—Hayes, 834 
for President, and 1877—West, 207 for Gov- 
ernor. In 1876 there were 6,827 votes cast, 
against 6,414 in 1875, the Democratic increase 
being 125, and the Republican 333. 

The October elections of 1884 resulted as 
follows: J. W. Newman (D.), 3,883, and J. S. 
Robinson (R.), 4,517, for Secretary of State; G. 
E. Seney (D.). 3,875, and Dan Babst (R.), 4,532 
for representative in Congress; G. F. Pendleton 
(D.), 3,660, and A. Cook (R.), 4,837, for judge of 
Common Pleas; G. M. Brown (Peo.), 4,543, and 
Miles (R.), 3,944, for sheriff; J. W. Canary(Peo.), 
3,885, and E. W. Poe (R.), 4,570 for auditor; 
Daniel Mears (Peo.), 4,026, and Fries (R.), for 
commissioner; Thomas Meehan (Peo.), 3,903, and 


Rk. S. Parker (R.) 4,614, for prosecuting attorney; 
J. D. Halsey (Peo), 3,804, and F. M. Young (R.), 
4,580 for probate judge; C. E. Winchester (Peo.), 
3,862, and O. Stearns (R.), 4,541 for infirmary 
director. The vote in November, 1884, was 
3,753 for Cleveland, and. 4,549 for Blaine, can- 
didates for President of the United States. 

In 1892 there were 5,314 votes cast for the 
Republican candidate for President, or rather 
for the electors, while 4,784 were cast for the 
nominee of the Democrats. In 1893 McKinley 
received 5,714, and Neal 4,395 votes for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, while 5,233 votes were recorded 
fora SM: ‘Tayler (R.); 3)436"forsMéeF.c) upper 
(D.), 589 for M. G. McCaslin, of the P. party, 
and 388 for C. R. Martin, of the P. P. party, all 
candidates for Secretary of State. 

The election for Circuit and Common Pleas 
judges, representatives in Congress and for sher- 
iff, commissioner, recorder and infirmary director, 
with the vote cast in 1894, is recorded as fol- 
lows: E. B. King (R.), 5,170, and T. M. Mar- 
shall (D.), 3,415, for judge of Circuit Court; 
C. M. Melhorn (R.), 5,123, and A. B. Johnson 
(D.), 3,493, for judge of the Common Pleas 
Court; J. H. Southard (R.), 5,042, B. F. Ritchie 
(D.), 3,566, and George Candee (Peo.), 959, for 
representative in Congress; R. Biggs (R.). 5,099, 
F. W. Heald (D.), 3,667; H. Hanna (Pro.), 528, 
and A. Neifer (Peo.), 314, for sheriff; Samuel 
Knight (R.), 4,896, F. Freyman (D.), 3,765, 
H. D. Stouffer (Pro.), 553, and J. H. Whitker 
(Peo.), 353, for commissioner; H. L. Hinkley 
(R..);° §, F665 WS AE sterlyaGonr si aas ar 
Smith (Pro.), 567, and P. Henderson (Peo.), 
306, for’ recorder j?'F...]... schriber (RH) Gage 
Fred. Sealscott (D.), 3,427, Charles Wineland 
(Pro.), 581, and D. H. Young (Peo.), 380, for 
infirmary director. The Act extending the term 
of the recorder left Mr. Finkbeiner in office until 
September, 1895, when H. L. Hinkley, recorder 
elect, qualified for office. 

There were 10,358 votes cast in this county in 
November, 1895, for gubernatorial candidates, as 
follows: Bushnell (R.), 5,370; Campbell (D.), 
3,814; Coxey (People’s party), 654, and Ellis 
(Prohibition party), 520. The total shows 581 
more votes than were cast for the candidates for 
county treasurer, where the race was supposed to 
be strongest and swiftest. The official record of 
the vote for senators, representatives and county 
officers cast at this election is given as follows: 
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OFFICIAL RECORD OF VOTE, NOVEMBER, 1895, ELECTION OF SENATORS, REPRESENTATIVES AN 
COUNTY OFFICERS. 
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Since the above was in type we are enabled to 
give the results of the November, 1896, election, 
as follows: For the electors for the Republican 
candidate for President—McKinley (R.), 7,290; 
Bryan (D.), 6,582; Levering (P.), 81; Bentley(N.), 
82; Palmer (N. D.), 35. For Secretary of State— 
Kinney (R.), 7,278; White (D.), 6,542; Rockhill 
(P.), 84; Bates (N.), 107. Circuit Judge—Haynes 
(R.), 7,289, Finefrock (D.), 6,555. Congress— 
Southard (R.), 7,286; Brophy (D.), 6,558. Audi- 
tor—Gaghan (R.), 7,375; Esterly (D.), 6,462; 


Housekeeper (N.), 103. Clerk—Baird (R.), 75.20% 


+ 


Sheriffi—Biggs (R.), 7,424; 
Rockwell (D.), 6,415; Bachman (N.), 101. Prose- 
cuting Attorney—Murphy (R.), 7,129; Canary 
(D.), 6,710. Commissioner—Gundy CRe) 5 752OOs 
Dunnipace (D.), 6,548; Benschoter (N.), 93. In- 
firmary Director—Mitchell (R.), 7,295; Mercer 
(D.), 6,542; Hill (N.), too. The total vote in 
Wood county was 14,070. The next highest 
vote was 10,936 in 1892, making an increase of 
3,034. 
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LISTS OF NATIONAL, STATE AND COUNTY OFFICIALS. 


The names of the men who have been elected 
to represent this county, as part of a district, in 
Congress or in the Legislature, or to serve the 
county in its various offices, are given in the fol- 
lowing lists: 

Representatives in Congress.—The  con- 
gressmen elected by the districts of which Wood 
county formed a part in the past, as well as by 
the present district, are named as follows: Joseph 
Vance, 1821-23, District No. 5; Joseph Vance, 
1823-33, District No. 4; Joseph H. Crane, 1833- 
37, District No. 3; Patrick G. Goode, 1837-43; 
Emery D. Potter, 1843-45, District No. 5; Will- 
iam Sawyer, 1845-49; Emery D. Potter, 1849-51; 
Alfred P. Edgerton, 1851-55; Richard Mott, 
1855-59; James M. Ashley, 1859-63, District 
No. 5; James M. Ashley, 1863-60, District No. 10; 
Truman H. Hoag, ’69—71; Erastus D. Peck, 1871— 
73; Isaac R. Sherwood, 1873-75, Distirct No. 6; 
Frank H. Hurd, 1875-77, District No. 6; Jacob D. 
Cox, 1877-79, District No. 6; William D. Hill, 
1879-81, from No. 6, and Frank H. Hurd, No. 7; 
James M. Ritchie, 1881-83; W. D. Hill, 1883- 


87; M. M. Boothman, 1887—91; Denis D. Dona- | James C. Hall in 1864. 


van and George E. Seney, elected in 1884 by 


District 10, elected and re-elected in 1890, from | 


the Sixth District. 


Byron F. Ritchie, elected in 1892. 
trict, now known as the ‘‘Ninth,’’ embraces 
‘Wood, Lucas, Fulton and Ottawa counties. In 
November, 1894, James H. Southard (R.) 
received 20,715 votes; Byron F. Ritchie (D.), 
14,109 votes; George Candee (Pro.), 1,130 
votes, and George Candee (Pop.), 1,834 votes 
in the district. 
are not always observed, for congressmen elected 
from adjoining districts were as true to Wood 
county as if they depended on her vote for 
success. 

District Scnators.—The members of the 
General Assembly who represented Wood and 
the district of which it formed a part in the Ohio 
Senate, from 1820 to the present time, are named 
as follows: George Fithian, 1820, and James 
Cooley, 1821, representing Wood, Logan, Cham- 
paign and Clark; James Cooley, 1822, and 
George Fithian, 1823, representing Wood and 
Logan; Robert Young, 1824-25, Wood, Hardin, 
Logan, Hancock, Miami and Shelby, with Allen 
added in 1825; Daniel M. Workman, 1826-27, 
Wood, Miami, Shelby and Logan; David Camp- 
bell, 1828-29, Wood, Seneca, Hancock and San- 
dusky; Samuel M. Lockwood, 1830-31; Daniel 
J. Tilden, 1832-33; Joseph Howard, 1834-35, 


The dis- 


| Paulding were added. 


In the above list, district lines | 


| 1851, when Hancock was detached. 


and John E. Hunt, 1835, represented the four 
counties last named, with Huron added in 1830. 
John E. Hunt and David E. Owen appear to be 
senators from that large district in 1835; while, 
in 1836, John E. Hunt represented Wood, Lucas, 
Hancock and Henry, and Curtis Bates the same 
district in 1837 and 1838, when it embraced 
Wood, Lucas, Henry, Hancock, Van Wert, 
Allen, Shelby and Hardin. John E. Hunt was 
Senator in 1839-40, when Williams, Putnam and 
John Goodin, in 1840, 
and Moses McAnelly in 1840-43, when Wood, 
Seneca, Sandusky, Hancock and Crawford formed 
the district ; Charles W. O’Neal in 1844-45, and 
Jesse Wheeler in 1846-47, when Wood, Lucas, 
Hancock and Ottawa were embraced in one dis- 
trict; James Myers in 1848, when Henry and 
Sandusky were added, and also in 1849-50 and 
The Thirty- 
third District was established in 1851, embracing 
Wood, Lucas, Putnam, Fulton, Hancock and 
Henry. William Mungen was elected, took his 


' seatin 18 52,Samuel H. Steedmanin 1854, W. S. 
| Lunt in 1856, Josiah N. Westcott in 1858, George 


Laskey in 1860, Charles M. Godfrey in 1862, and 
Dual representation 
was given in 1866, when Parlee Carlin and James 
C. Hall qualified as senators. Since that time 
the following citizens have been honored with the 
senatorship: James C. Hall and Charles A. King, 
1868 ; Abel M. Covy, 1870; D. W. H. Howard 
and Hanks’ P. Gage, in“1872°; FE  DyPotter and 
W. A. Tressler, in 1874; D. I. Brown in 1876 ; 
David Joy and James B. Steedman, in 1878; 
John A. Wilkins, in 1880; Joseph H. Brigham 
and Jonathan D. Norion, in 1882; William H. 
McLyman (now, 1895, of Bowling Green), and 
Orlando B. Ramey, 1884; Ezra S. Dodd and H. 
C. Groschner, 1886; William Geyser and Will- 
iam L. Carlin, 1888; John Ryan and William 
W. Sutton in 1890; John C. Rorick and Thomas 
H. McConical, in 1892; John R. Hankey with 
Messrs. Harbaugh and Vogt, in 1895. 
In a work entitled ‘‘Ohio Statesmen,” the 
names of Thomas W. Furnas and David F. 


| Heaton are given as senators prior to Robert 


Young’s first term, while those of John G. Jami- 
son, James Johnson, William J. Thomas, John 
Walters and Alfred P. Edgerton are also. given 
under the head of Wood county senators. The 
authority under which this is done is unknown to 
the writer. 

District Representatives in General Assem- 
bly.—The members of the House from the Rep- 
resentative Districts, of which Wood county was 
a part, down to 1851, are named as follows: 
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I. M. Gray, 1819-20, and John Shelby, 1820-22 
—Wood and Logan counties; John Shelby, 1823 
—Wood, Logan and Hardin; John Shelby, 
1824-26—Wood, Logan, Hardin and Hancock; 
John Shelby, 1827, same district; Samuel M. 
Lockwood, 1828--Wood, Hancock, Sandusky 
and Seneca; Josiah Hedges, 1830, Harvey J. 
Harmon, 1831, James L. Everett, 1332-33, and 
Jaques Hulbard, 1834, same district; Stacy Tay- 
lor, 1835—Wood, Lucas, Williams, Paulding, 
Darke, Shelby, Mercer, Allen, Van Wert, Put- 
nam and Henry; John Hollister represented the 
same district in 1836; Parlee Carlin represented 
Wood, Hancock and Seneca in 1837; William 
Taylor——_Wood, Lucas, Hancock, Henry and 
Williams in 1838; Moses McAnelly, the same dis- 
trict in 1839. Between the years 1839 and 
1849 the following were elected: Amos E. Wood 
and Moses McAnelly represented Wood, Otta- 
wa, Hancock, Sandusky and Seneca; Amos E. 
Wood and George W. Baird—Wood, Seneca, 
Hancock and Ottawa; George W. Baird and 
Henry C. Brish—Wood, Seneca, Sandusky, Han- 
cock and Ottawa; Samuel Waggoner and Will- 
iam B. Craighill; Elijah Huntington—Wood, 
Lucas, Hancock and Ottawa; Lyman Parcher, 
John McMahan, and Emery D. Potter; Isaac 
VanDoren represented Wood, Sandusky and Ot- 
tawa; Eber Wilson, in 1849-51, when Wood 
and Ottawa were established as a Represen- 
tative District. Of this new district, Samuel 
Hollingshead was representative in 1852, Addi- 
son Smith in 1854, Erasmus D. Peckin 1856-60, 
William S. Woods in 1860, Asher Cook in 
1862, John Ryder in 1864, H. L. Wood in 
1866-70, William Park in 1870, John Norris in 
1872, Nathan Hatfield in 1874, Edwin R. Sage 
in 1876-80, W. H. Wetmore in 1880-84, Elijah 
P. Emerson in 1884-88, George B. Spencer 
in 1888-92, Benjamin F. James 1892-96, and 
Omar P. Norris in 1895. In 1873 Wood county 
was set off as a distinct Representative District, 
and so remains. 

In a work entitled ‘‘Ohio Statesmen,’’ it is 
written that Justin Hamilton, Patrick G. Goode, 
John M. N. McNutt and John G. Jamison fol- 
lowed Shelby, in the order given; that Horace S. 
Knapp followed Huntington, and that Nathan 
Landis, C. P. Edson, S. S. Sprague, W. H. 
Snook and Morrison R. Waite preceded Hollings- 
head. In the record by sessions of the General 
Assembly, the owners of these names do not ap- 
pear to be associated with Wood county as repre- 
sentatives. 

Sheriffs.—David Hull, 1820; Jonathan H. 
Jerome, 1827; Joshua Chappel, 1834; David Ross, 


1841; John Webb, 1848; Peleg Thomas, 1851; 
William L. Cook, 1854; Chester W. Norton, 
1856; Gabriel E. Guyer, 1861; Charles W. Evers, 
1865; John W. Brownsberger, 1869; Charles C. 
Baird, 1873; Orrin Henry, 1877; Thomas Cy eid, 
1881: G. M. Brown, 1883; Milton T. Miles, 
1887; W. B. Bryant, 1891; Richard T. Biggs, 
1895, re-elected November, 1896. eet | 

Clerks of Court.—Thomas R. McKnight, 
1820; John Webb, 1834; Joseph Utley, 1842; 
James W. Ross, 1849; L. O. Simmons, 1850; 
John Webb, 1857; William H. Jones, 1860; 
James W. Knaggs, 1863; Thomas J. Webb, ——; 
George Weddell, 1866; Andrew D. Stewart, 1872; 
W. S. Eberly, 1878; R. M. Donnelly, 1884; A. 
W. Rudulph, appointed in 1887; A. L. Muir, 
1888, and Joe E. Baird, 1894, re-elected Novem- 
ber, 1896. / 

Recorders. —Thomas R. McKnight, 1820; 
James W. Robinson, 1831; John Webb, 1831; 
Gilbert Beach, 1841; Pearl Simons, 1844; John 
Webb, 1847; Jairus Curtis, 1850;Sylvanus Hatch, 
1856; Stephen Merry, 1864; John Campbell, 
1874; Robert Dunn, 1875; Theodore Alexander, 
1883; Christopher Finkbeiner, 1889-95, and H. 
L. Hinkley, 1895. 

Treasurers.—William Pratt, 1820; Walter 
Colton, 1822; Aurora Spafford, 1823; Elijah 
Huntington, 1827-36; Elijah Huntington, 1836— 
40; John Bates, 1840; Shilbnah Spink, 1854; 
John Bates, 1857; Ebenezer Graham, 1858-60; 
John C. Wooster, 1862; John A. Bonnell, 1864; 
A. M. Russell, 1868 (as successor of George H. 
Van Blarcum, who died prior to September, 
1868), and elected in 1869; George Kimberlin, 
1871; Isaac W. Clayton, 1875; A. M. Russell, 
1879 (elected in 1878); Henry P. Shanks, elected 
in 1880, refused to qualify; George Kimberlin 
appointed in 1881; Luther Black, 1882; Albert 
Froney, 1886; William R. Noyes, 1888; and 
Frederick Yeager, 1892-96. R. W. McMahan. 
elected in November, 1895. 

County Assessors.—Ambrose Rice, 1825; 
Joshua Chappel, 1834 (real-estate appraiser in 
1844); John McBride, 1836, was succeeded in 
1837 by Samuel Matthews; Francis Carrothers, 
1840-44; John H. McBride, 1844-46. In 1846 
the district assessors, named in the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Commissioners,’’ were appointed, and 
this system of local assessors continues down to 
the present. 

Auctioneers.—John Wood, 1835; Daniel H. 
Wheeler, 1835; William H.- Irwin, 1837, 1842 
and 1844; and L. C. Lock in 1844. The office 
was a licensed one rather than acounty office. 

Coroners.—Francis Charters, 1820; A. M. 
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Thompson, 1839; J. W. Ross, 1848; John Webb, 
1850; John Elder, served, and S. L. Sergeant, 
elected, 1854; John Elder, 1858 (elected); S. L. 
Sergeant, 1861 (elected in 1862); C. C. Baird, 
1864-72; Irving A. Noble, 1873; B. K. Abbott, 
January, 1874, «wzce Noble, who did not qualify; 
Robert W. McMahan, 1874; George Mills, 1878; 
B. K. Abbott, 1881; Joseph Hess (elected), 1881; 
Ae | OrmescGs S.St.Jokn;)-and E.-P.° Thomas, 
M. D., who have each served two terms. 

Superintendents of Infirmary.—Thomas C. 
Reid, 1872; E. M. Jenkins, 1877; and Edwin 
Farmer, 1877-95. 

Infirmary Directors.—John Yeager, R. W. 
Kelley and Henry Lundy, 1868; J. B. Lockhart, 
1870; Jacob Dauterman, Seth Bruce and John 
Muir, 1872; J. B. Lockhart, 1873; Henry Lun- 
dy, 1874; John Muir, 1875; John Bailey, 1876; 
W.G. Avery, 1877; John A. McKean, 1878-81; 
E. B. Beverstock, 1879; Harrison Terry, 1881 
and 1885; Orrin Stearns, 1882 and 1884; A. S. 
Ferguson, 1883; Michael Amos, Jr., 1886; Wil- 
son Patterson, 1887; John Isch, 1888-91; Milton 
Zimmerman, 1892 and 1895; Joseph H. Mitch- 
ell, 1893; Frank J. Schriber, 1894; and Joseph 
H. Mitchell, November, 1896. 

Surveyors.—From 1820 to 1830 many sur- 
veyors are named in the records, such as Wilson 
Vance and James L. Freeman in 1820. Ambrose 
Rice is referred to as county surveyor in 1830; 
Hiram Davis, 1835; Gideon Jones, 1839; Hiram 
Davis, 1841; Morris Brown, 1841; Hiram Davis, 
March, 1844, vice Brown, resigned; Samuel H. 
Bell, 1849; S. H. Bell and Sylvanus Jefferson, 
ditch surveyors, 1853; Francis W. Bowe, 1855; 
N. W. Minton, 1857 (R. B. Minton, deputy 
county surveyor, 1858), (Daniel D. Ames, deputy 
surveyor, 1886), and (S. Davis, deputy surveyor, 
October, 1866); (D. D. Ames, deputy surveyor, 
April, 1868); D. D. Ames, surveyor, 1869; W. 
H. Wood, surveyor, 1872 (D. D. Ames, deputy 
surveyor, 1872); D. D. Ames, surveyor, 1876; 
Ferdinand Wenz, surveyor, 1883 (D. D. Ames, 
deputy surveyor, 1884); W. H. Wood, surveyor, 
1890 (E. L. Spafford, deputy surveyor, 1892); 
and W. H. Wood, survevor, 1893. L. B. Fra- 
ker, elected 1895, taking the office September 6, 
1896. Many volumes are filled with records of 
road and ditch surveys; but the books of the 
surveyor’s office number only five. In the pages 
of these there are several evidences of the 
draughtman’s art. 

Auditors.—Daniel Hubbell, clerk to com- 
missioners, April 12, 1820; Seneca Allen, clerk 
to commissioners, May 3, 1820; Ambrose Rice, 
auditor, 1820; Thomas W. Powell, March 4, 


1820, wzce Rice resigned; James W. Robinson, 
appointed December 6, 1830; John C. Spink, 
ogi; Willard VV. Way, 1835; E. Bo iFaele; 
1836; W. H. Sloane, 1836; S. C. Sloane, ‘1837; 
A. L. Fowler, 1840; Addison Smith, appointed 
1842; Jarius Curtis, 1842; Addison Smith, ap- 
pointed, 1844; Sardis D. Wescott, 1852; James 
W. Ross, 1856; Addison Smith, 1860; George 
N. Parsons, 1864; S. B. Price w7ce Parsons, de- 
ceased, 1867; J. B. Newton, 1868; S. Case, 
1874; E. W. Poe, 1882; John B. Wilson, 1887; 
and George W. Gaghan, 1894, re-elected Novem- 
ber, 1896. Samuel Smith was deputy auditor 
from 1866 to 1870, while A. M. Russell has 
held that office in recent years. 


Early Notarics.—Henry Reed, Jr., qualified 
as notary public, March 2, 1836, being the first 
notary whose name appears on the records. Isaac 
Stetson, 1837; Edward Hotchkiss, 1846-53; E. 
Huntington, 1849; W. H. Hopkins, 1849-52; 
James: Murty,1350; H.W, “Dodge, 15530). 
Price, 1856. 


Commtsstoners.— 
1820-—Samuel H. Ewing, John Pray, Daniel Hubbell. 
1821—John E. Hunt, John Pray, Daniel Hubbell. 
1822—Samuel Spafford, John E. Hunt, John Pray. 
1823—Hiram P. Barlow, Samuel Spafford, John Pray. 
1823-24—John E. Hunt, Hiram P. Barlow, Samuel 
Spafford. 
1825-28—Guy Nearing, John E. Hunt, Samuel Spafford. 
1828-30—Leander Sackett, John E: Hunt, Guy Nearing. 
1830-31—John Hollister, John E. Hunt, Guy Nearing. 
1832--Edward Howard, John Hollister, John E. Hunt. 
18383—John Pray, John Hollister, Edward Howard. 
1834—Guy Nearing, John Pray, Edward Howard. 
18385—Guy Nearing, John Pray, James Wilkison. 
1836—Horace Hall, Benjamin Olney, Guy Nearing. 
1837--John A. Kelley, Horace Hull, Benjamin Olney. 
1838— David C. Doan, John A. Kelley, Benjamin Olney. 
1889—Morrison McMillan, David C. Doan, John A. 
Kelley. ; 
1840—Guy Morgan, Morrison McMillan, David C. Doan. 
1841—Josiah Miller, Guy Morgan, Morrison McMillan. 
1842 John McMahan, Josiah Miller, Guy Morgan. 
1843—James Jones, John McMahan, Josiah Miller. 
1844—Christian Houtz, John McMahan, James Jones. 
1845—John McMahan, Christian Houtz, James Jones. 
1846 — Benjamin Brown, Christian Houtz, John McMahan. 
1847—Edmond Bloomfield, Benjamin Brown, William 
Campbell, vice McMahan resigned. 


1848—H. Burritt, Edmond Bloomfield, Benjamin Brown. 
1849—John A. Kelley, H. Burritt, Edmond Bloomfield. 
1850—Benjamin Brown, John A. Kelley, H. Burritt. 
1851—Thomas Gorrill, Benjamin Brown, John Groves. 
1852-—Robert Bamber, Thomas Gorrill, John Groves. 
1858—John Russell, John Groves, Thomas Gorrill. 
1854—-George Laskey, Thomas Gorrill, John Russell. 
1855—Henry L. Wood, George Laskey, John Russell. 
1856-59—Samuel M. Chilcote, Henry L. Wood. George 
Laskey. 
1860—Alvin Clark, Samuel M. Chilcote, Henry L. 
Wood. 
1861—Walter Davidson, Alvin Clark, Samuel M. Chil- - 
cote. 
1862—Addison Lansdale, Walter Davidson, Alvin Clark. 
1863-66—George W. Hill, Addison Lansdale, Walter: 
Davidson. 
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1866—John W. Woodbury, (died in September), S. 
W. St. John, A. Lansdale, W. Davidson. ; 

1867—Stephen W. St. John, Addison Lansdale, Walter 
Davidson. : } 

1868—John Russell, S. W. St. John. Walter Davidson. 

1869-70—John Yeager, S. W. St. John, John Russell. 

1871—R. W. Kelly, John Yeager, S. W. St. John. 

1872— Rezin Skinner (vice Eber Wilson, deceased), S, W. 
St. John, R. W. Kelly. 

1873-74—E. A. Wilson, J. H. Pierce, R. W. Kelly. 

1875—H. Carrel, J. H. Pierce, R. W.:Kelly. 

In 1874 E. A. Wilson resigned, and Roswell G. Potter 
was appointed. 

1875—On March 18, 1875, Joshua Hoiles was appointed, 
vice Kelly resigned. 

1876—Joshua Hoiles, J. H. Pierce, H. Carrel. 

1877—J. B. Newton (appointed, vee Carrel resigned), 
Joshua Hoiles, J. H. Pierce. 

1878-80-—N. W. Stafford, Joshua Hoiles, J. H. Pierce. — 

1880—Hugh Stewart (appointed, vice Pierce resigned in 
November, 1880). 

1881—Hugh Stewart, Joshua Hoiles, N. W. Stafford. 

1882—Solomon Fries, Hugh Stewart, N. W. Stafford. 

1883—S. R. Junkins, Solomon Fries, Hugh Stewart. 

1884-85— Wm. W. Dunipace, S. R. Junkins (resigned in 
1886), Solomon Fries. 


1886--E. B. Beverstock, W. W. Dunipace, Solomon 


Fries. 
¥ 1887—Frank H. Thompson, E. B. Beverstock, Solomon 


Fries. 

1888-91—Jacob Stahl, F. H. Thompson, E. B. Bever- 
stock. 

1892—Samuel Knight, Jacob Stahl, F. H. Thompson. 

1893—James Gibson, Samuel Knight, Jacob Stahl. 

1894—C. C. Gundy, James Gibson, Samuel Knight. 

1895—C. C. Gundy, with Edgar L. Kingsbury, and J. D. 
Bolles. ye 

Samuel Knight qualified as commissioner in September, 
1895, and took his place on the board, vice Mr. Kingsbury. 

1896—F. J. Brand, C. C. Gundy, Samuel Knight, C. C. 
Gundy, re-elected November, 1896. ; 

Messrs. Kingsbury and Bolles were appointed by the 
auditor, recorder and probate judge, acting as an appointing 
board, July 31, 1895. The vacancies were created by the re- 
moval from office of James Gibson and Samuel Knight. 
Wilson Hamilton was appointed to succeed Knight, but he 
declined, and the appointment of E. L. Kingsbury was de- 
cided upon. In September Commissioner Knight resumed 
his place; then, in November, Commissioner-Elect Brand 
was elected for short and long terms, and January 6, 1896, 
was appointed to succeed himself and to serve until Septem- 
ber, 1896. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tuer Press or Woop County—PIoNEER JOURNALISM—NEWSPAPERS OF PERRYSBURG, BOWLING 
GREEN, Nortu BALTIMORE, WESTON, PEMBERVILLE, GRAND Rapips, CyGNET, TONTOGANY, 
BRADNER, AND OTHER LOCALITIES IN THE CouNTY. 


HE newspapers of the county, outside 

Perrysburg, have all come into existence 

since the close of the Civil war. The 

contest, for the removal of the Seat 
of Justice to a point near the geograph- 
ical center of the county, suggested the pub- 
lication of more than one journal, and the 
Advocate appeared at Bowling Green in 1866. 
The efforts, subsequently made, to re-establish 
the Seat of Justice at Perrysburg, brought into 
the field a few more newspapers, which defended 
the respective interests of the rival towns with 
warmth and enthusiasm. Then, the develop- 
ment of the southern townships began, and, later, 
that of the gas and oil fields of the county com- 
menced, new towns were founded and new inter- 
ests created. The newspaper publisher came to 
aid the developers, and localities, which were 
clothed with the forest before the advance of the 
commercial and oil men, were now cleared, and 
again dressed with the buildings of a new civili- 
zation. The printing press was found in the 
midst of the new peoples, and the old journals of 
Perrysburg, as well as their younger contempo- 
raries of Bowling Green, found their hunting 


grounds, from, Pemberville to North Baltimore, 
and from North Baltimore to Perrysburg, invaded 
by an army of hustling news-gatherers and 
printers. 


The Miami of the Lake, the pioneer news- 
paper, was issued at Perrysburg, December 11, 
1833, by J. W. Scott and Henry Darling, the lat- 
ter bringing the press and type from New York. 
In June following, J. Austin Scott purchased the 
office and, with J. H. McBride and Henry Reed, 
Jr., as associate publishers, issued the paper reg- 
ularly until February, 1835, when J. H. McBride 
(who with Charles Wilcox, of Detroit, was the 
first printer), became sole owner. At that time, 
Capt. Allen established a paper at Vistula (Toledo), 
which lived but a short time. Hezekiah L. Hosmer 
(the old justice of the peace), H. T. Smith and 
William P, Rozner, were successive owners until 
August 18, 1838, when the name was changed to 
The OhioWhig. Henry Reed, Jr., was a son of 
Henry and Temperance (Pratt) Reed, who lo- 
cated near Waterville, in 1832, on land purchased 
from John Pray. Samuel R. Reed became edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati Gazette, while Alexander, a 
third son of the pioneer, Henry, was connected 
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with the Morning Commercial of Toledo, in the 
‘*seventies.’”” J. W. Scott moved to Toledo, 
where he resided many years. 

The Ohto Whig was first published at Perrys- 
burg, August 18, 1838, by H. T. Smith, as suc- 
cessor of The Miami of the Lake. In its col- 
umns were the professional notices of J. Purdy, 
of Mansfield; W. V. Way, David Allen, Henry 
Bennett, Join M. May, Samuel M. Youngand J. C. 
Spink, local lawyers, as well as of A. Coffinberry, 
Isaac Stetson and Horace Sessions, of Defiance, 
and of Dr. N. Dustin. All the traders in that vicin- 
ity selected the Whig as an advertising medium, 
and, altogether, it was a popular journal until 
November 28, 1840, whenit was merged into the 
Maumee River Times. 

The Perrysburg News was issued June 28, 
1842, by A. C. Morton. A copy of this journal 
could not be found, but the name and date are 
taken from a contemporary. 

The Miami of Lake Erie was issued May 29, 
1844, by W. P. Reznor; No. 7, Vol. I, bears date 
July 10, 1844. In March, 1846, H. L. Hosmer 
was proprietor; in the following month, Hosmer 
& Atkinson were owners. 

The Fort Meigs Reveille, No. 1, Vol. I, 
bears date June 1, 1844, and No. 1, Vol. V, that 
of June 3, 1848, with the imprint of S. T. Hos- 
mer as publisher. This issue showed an enlarged 
paper of 48 columns, filled with general news 
and advertisements, but wanting, almost zz ¢o/o, 
in local items. In June, it published the names 
of Zachary Taylor for President; Millard Fillmore 
for Vice-President; Seabury Ford for Governor; 
and was altogether in the Whig interest. J. D. 
Bean was the successor of Hosmer, taking 
charge, March 2, 1850, and telling his readers 
-that, not only was he opposed to the extension 
of slavery, but also to slavery in every form. On 
November 9, 1850, Silmon Clark became owner, 
but promised not to make the Revez//e partisan. 
On June 7, 1851, owing to the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing this name, it was changed to 7he Per- 
rysburg Star. 

The Perrysburg Star was issued on the date 
above given, and continued publication until 
March 10, 1853, when the name was changed to 
The Perrysburg Journal. 

The Maumee Express was founded about 
1837. It was an important factor in the im- 
provement of the Western Reserve road, in so 
much, that it ridiculed the county and State for 
tolerating such an unruly highway. Every 
issue of The Express abused the road in prose 
and poetry, and shamed the authorities into its 
improvement. 


The Maumee River Times followed The Ex- 
press as its successor on November 28, 1840. It 
was as much a Perrysburg as a Maumee journal, 
for it was published in each place, the name of 
location being the only difference in the dual is- 
sue. H. T. Smith carried on the paper until 
1855, when the office was moved to Toledo. 
The Express, named above, was first issued 
March 25, 1837, by Calvin Frary and Henry 
Reid, Jr. J. H. Brown succeeded Frary in May, 
1837, and the same month, H. L. and S. T. 
Hosmer, of Perrysburg, became owners, with 
Lawyer H. Reid, as editor. 

The Perrysburg Journal, the lineal descend- 
ant of The Miami of the Lake, was issued March 
10, 1853, and continued in the Whig interest 
until the beginning of the campaign of 1854, 
when it became a coalition paper with the newly- 
formed Republican party first in interest, and 
the new ally of that party, second. No. 1, Vol. 
III, was issued May 19, 1855, as an 8-page 24- 
column paper neatly printed. It was reduced 
from its former size, owing to the fact that 
instead of 600 paying subscriptions, only 100 
were registered, and, of that number, not more than 
25 paid in advance. In its pages is noticed the 
cholera which scourged the town in 1854; the 
packet sloop ‘‘ Sweeper,” plying between Perrys- 
burg, Maumee and Toledo, and the Perrysburg 
Bank, of which J. S. Norton was cashier (opened 
in October, 1854). In May, 1856, Higgins & Holt 
became owners of the /ourna/, purchasing it of 
Silmon Clark. They enlarged it, and offered it to 
subscribers at one dollar per annum. On May 7, 
E. A. Higgins announced that he assumed edi- 
torial control,and would make his work thoroughly 
Republican, as he did on the Forest City Visztor, 
of Maumee, from October, 1855, to that date. 
On May 3, 1860, J. W. Bailey succeeded Hig- 
gins. No. 1, Vol. IX,‘of Zhe Weekly Perrys- 
burg Journal, bears the date of May 9, 1861, 
and the name of J. W. Bailey, editor. In his 
editorial of October 17 he shows very plainly 
that all was not peace on the Maumee: ‘‘ Sev- 
eral parties have visited us during the past week, 
and by threats and braggadocio attempted to in- 
timidate us in the matters of selections for our 
columns. Now we have no disposition to be 
frightened by any such contemptible swaggering, 
for if these individuals really wanted to fight 
they would go to war. We shall invade no gen- 
tleman’s premises for the purpose of raising a 
muss, and we shall endeavor to protect ourselves 
in every instance.’’ On October 22, 1862, F. J. 
Oblinger and H. S. Chapin succeeded Bailey as 
owners. In May, 1865, Mr. Chapin sold his 
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interest to Oblinger, and in July, Oblinger, and 
Guyer were the publishers. Mr. Guyer retired 
in January, 1866. The long and aggressive term 
of James Timmons followed, and he was editor 
from January 3, 1868, to April 12, 1889. In his 
valedictory, he speaks of having purchased the 
remaining interest of F. J. Oblinger, January 3, 
1868, and of re-associating with him on June I, 
that year. About the same time he and H. S. 
Chapin, now of Bowling Green, owned a job 
office at Toledo, but so soon as Mr. Chapin 
determined to establish the Sunday Journal, 
later the Zo/edo Bev, Mr. Timmons disolved the 
partnership. On January 15, 1869, he was again 
sole owner of the Perrysburg Journal, and con- 
tinued so, until he sold to Mr. Blue. Of this 
young successor he speaks thus: ‘‘ Ed. L. Blue 
is a young man who commenced at the age of 
fourteen years, in this office, to make a printer 
out of himself; who remained nine years with us, 
and has succeeded in what he started to accom- 
plish. He was born and raised-here, and is as 
well known as ourselves in thiscommunity. We 
trust all will give him a liberal and healthy 
patronage, without which a paper cannot well 
succeed.” To-day, April 12, 1895, after six 
years’ trial, Mr. Blue is in possession of more 
than his predecessor asked for him. A venerable 
journal with a fair subscription list, good adver- 
tising patronage and well-equipped office is his, 
with valuable files dating back to 1869. 

The Wood County Packet, a well-edited, newsy 
Democratic paper, was launched in 1838, No. 28 
of Vol. 1 bearing date March 27, 1839, and the 
names of Gordon & Smith, publishers. This paper 
ceased publication in May, 1839, or, as the Of7zo 
Whig put it, it was ‘‘swartwouted.”” While 
edited by Mr. Allen it was on amicable terms 
with its Whig contemporary, but under Gordon 
& Smith it made many enemies, among them 
the Whig, who wrote a congratulatory editorial 
on its death. ee 

The Democrat, another Perrysburg venture of 
1844, was the second paper in the Democratic 
interest. Hickory clubs and Democratic journals 
were rising up everywhere, and Wood county 
could not afford to be an exception, although the 
prospects for victory here were poor, indeed. 
Moody and Frank Case were the publishers, dur- 
ing its short reign, from the fall of 1844 until 
after the election of 1845. 

The Democratic Post was issued fromthe court 
house in 1846, but its lease of life was short. 

The Northwestern Democrat was established 
May 22, 1853, by Albert D. Wright, to: combat 
the threats of the Know-Nothings, and oppose 


itself to the dissatisfied Democrats, who did not 
know whether to become Whigs, Abolitionists, 
Free Soilers or Know-Nothings. Wright was an 
earnest fellow, who, instead of flying from the 
cholera scourge of 1854, remained at,the case 
until the dread disease seized upon him. He died 
at his post, and with him died the third or fourth 
Democratic journal established at Perrysburg. 

The Maumee Valley Democrat was issued Janu- 
ary 22, 1854, as the successor of the Worthwest- 
ern. Democrat. No. 23, Vol. I, bears date June 
5, 1854, and the imprint of Lewis C. Stumm, 
publisher. There is only one file of this journal 
in possession of the county auditor—that for 
1854; but its publication was continued until 
August 23, 1857, when the office was reorgan- 
ized and the name of the paper changed the fol- 
lowing week to the Democrat. 

The Republican, issued at Perrysburg in 1856, 
was a Short-lived affair, as the /ourna/ served all 
the interests of that party. 

The Democrat, No. 1, Vol. 1, was issued at 
Perrysburg September 3, 1857, by Edward M. 
Grimes and Edward L. Moon, from the third 
story of J. A. Hall’s building. ‘‘An independent 
treasury forOhio. No more union of banks with 
the treasury,” was its motto. On December 3, 
that year, E. A. Munger and W. R. Carr became 
owners, and February 25, 1858, Mr. Carr became 
sole owner. On October 7, 1858, it passed into 
the past. 

The Independent was established at Perrysburg 
in 1862 by E. A. Higgins. The office was de- 
stroyed by fire in May, 1863; but Mr. Higgins 
recuperated at once, and published his paper 
until 1866, when the office was moved to Toledo 
and the Democratic Record issued there. 

The People’s Press was issued at Perrysburg 
in 1857. On March 8, 1859, No. 21, Vol. II, 
was printed by J. R.’Knapp, Jr., whose saluta- 
tory tells: of his first love—Democracy—and of 
his adherence to the principles of its greatest 
apostle, Thomas Jefferson. In a business notice 
he asks that all debts due the Press, prior to 
March 8, be paid to W. R. Carr. 

The Advocate was issued at Bowling Green 
May 18, 1866, under the motto, ‘‘Be Just and 
Fear Not,” as an aid in the county-seat campaign. 
It may now be said that this journal did not 
omit one point in favor of Bowling Green, as the 
proper place for the Seat of Justice. Its opposi- 
tion to Perrysburg was so earnest and logical, for 
a time, that it exhausted itself, after the election 
on the question, and ceased publication. The 
men whose names are identified with the bond 
given for the construction of suitable county 
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buildings at Bowling Green, may be named as its 
directors, while R. F. Hickman and John R. Mel- 
loy were its publishers. On July 18, 1866, S. D. 
Howells & Co. became publishers; in’ August, 
1866, S. D. Howells was sole publisher. E. A. 
Higgins became editor in July, and continued in 
that position until November 30, 1866, when 
the Advocate ceased. 

ihe Sentinel comes next to The Advocate, 
being issued February 22, 1867, by Frank C. 
Culley. From its beginning it has been a serious 
exponent of Bowling Green’s interests, and 
championed the town and county against the 
whole outside world. The motto adopted March 
22, 1867, was ‘‘ Be just to all mankind, and fear 
not the malice of the unjust.” 

Number 1, Vol. II, of the Bowling Green 
Scutincl, was issued February 20, 1868, by 
Frank C. Culley. The first editorial of this vol- 
ume dealt with the offer made by Bowling Green 
to build a court house, provided ‘the removal of 
the county seat would be authorized. The edi- 
torial also referred to the rejection of the bond 
given by Bowling Green. On December 10, 
1868, William L. Myers purchased Culley’s inter- 
est in the Scxzténc/, and on January 14, 1869, 
R. W. Travis signs his name as publisher, and 
Myers as editor. On January 1, 1870, or rather 
on the last night of the old year, Mr. Myers 
died, having been editor down to October, 1869. 
Meanwhile the publication was continued by R. 
W. Travis until March 31, 1870, when the name 
of C. W. Evers appears as editor. Mr. Travis died 
April 24, 1871, before which event Mr. Evers 
purchased Travis’ interest. The sale of the office 
by C. W. Evers to M. P. Brewer, took place 
June 20, 1872. On June 18, 1873, A. W. and 
-W. H. Rudulph became owners. In 1874 A. W. 
Rudulph became sole publisher; his father, J. R. 
Rudulph, became owner of the interest of W. H., 
but his name never appeared as one of the pub- 
lishers. On November 11, 1875, C. W. Evers 
purchased the interest of J. R. Rudulph, and 
merged his Wood County News into and under 
the name of the Sentinel. In 1875 the subscrip- 
tion list and good will of the Weston Avalanche 
was purchased. On March 8, 1880, Mr. Evers 
became sole owner and editor, and continued in 
this position until early in 1884, when A. W. 
Rudulph repurchased the office.. M. P, Brewer 
reinterested himself in this paper on September 
I, 1884, and, in November, 1886, E. W. Poe, 
now the State Auditor, purchased an interest 
with Brewer and Rudulph. In January, 1888, 
Mr. Brewer became sole owner, Mr. Rudulph 
selling his interest in December, 1886, to take 
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charge of the Gasctte, which he purchased at 
that time, Mr. Poe remaining until 1888. Inthe 
winter of 1888-89, A. W. Rudulph merged the 
Gasectte into the Sentinel, under the title, Senztz- 
acl and Gazettc, and was equally interested with 
Mr. Brewer in the publication of this hyphen-- 
ated journal. On May 1, 1890, Samuel E. Vail 
purchased a third interest. On September 15, 
1893, Mr. Rudulph sold his interest to J. M. 
Hoffa, and the firm of Brewer, Vail & Hoffa 
was formed. By a change in 1896, the firm is. 
known as Brewer, Vail & Co. In March, 1896, 
John M. Hoffa retired from the Scztine/, and 
assumed editorial management of this paper, his 
present incumbency. 

The Weekly Sentinel has always been Repub- 
lican in political affairs. It is the mother of 
modern journals in the Wood county of jpost- 
bcllum times, and for almost thirty years has 
held the highest place among the newspapers. 
Its services to Bowling Green have been of the 
most useful character, and, to the county at large, 
incomparable in substantial results. 

The Fair Daily.—The first daily paper is- 
sued at Bowling Green, and, indeed, in Wood 
county, was the Dazly Sentinel, printed on the 
Fair Grounds, from October 3, 1882, to the close 
of the fair, by C. W. Evers. It was a neat folio 
of sixteen columns, filled with local news—nearly 
a column being devoted to the preparations, and 
hanging of Carl Bach. It was only a shadow of 
the greater daily of 1890. 

The Datly Sentinel was founded June 21, 
1890, by Messrs. Brewer, Rudulph & Vail, at the 
outset, rather as an experiment, but from the 
first it has had a vigorous, healthy existence. 

The Buckeye Granger was issued at Perrys- 
burg, November 10, 1874, by N. H. Callard & 
Son, as a Democratic journal in general, but non- 
partisan in particular, always supporting good 
men of other parties rather than bad men of its 
own party. The office was well equipped, and 
the subscription list of 1,200 embraced readers 
in this and adjoining counties. In the issue of 
November 11, 1875, the editor said: ‘‘ Although 
the columns of our paper have been mainly used 
in advocating the principles of the Grange, yet 
three-fourths of our patronage has been derived 
from outside sources.”’ Notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Callard stood by the Grange until the last, sink- 
ing a large sum of money, and exerting his best 
energies in the attempt to bolster up what he be- 
lieved to be a useful organization. 

The Wood County Democrat was founded Oc- 
tober 3, 1874,'by J. D. Baker, acting as agent 
for thé proprietor, but subsequently was published 
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by J. D. Baker & Son. In February or March, 
1875, they sold the office to a Bowling Green 
syndicate, which established a newsy, aggressive 
journal, known as the Io0od County News. 

The Wood County News was issued May 5, 
1875, by Manville, Evers & Co., its motto being: 
‘‘The Greatest Good to the Greatest Number.” 
It was a non-partisan journal, intensely local and 
always ready to defend Wood county against all 
her enemies, within and without. Messrs. Evers 
& Brewer made this paper the redoubted cham- 
pion of BowlingGreen. The establishment of this 
paper was noticed inthe Sew¢znclof April 30, 1875, 
in a paragraph of which the following is a copy: 
‘New Paper.—-C. W. Evers, E. W. Merry and 
Dr. A. J. Manville have purchased the material of 
the Democrat office of this place, and intend start- 
ing the publication of a paper of some kind, though 
what it is to be, politically, morally, religiously 
or otherwisely, we have as yet failed to ascer- 
tain.” The Sentzne/ did not, evidently, look with 
pleasure on this new aspirant for public favor; 
but when the first number was issued the older 
journal learned its true character, and seldom 
challenged its editors. From the salutatory the 
following sentence is quoted: ‘‘On all import- 
ant questions of county-seat removal, which will 
afford material for an animated canvass this fall, 
the Vews will be found early in the battle line in 
behalf of the right. We do not view the contest 
as a mere squabble between Bowling Green and 
Perrysburg. It embraces questions of broader 
scope and graver interests than attach simply to 
these towns as such.” The ews acted closely 
on this pronunciamento until the revived claims 
of Perrysburg to the county seat were denied, 
and Bowling Green was left in undisputed posses- 
sion of the coveted prize. The Mews was con- 
solidated with the Sextzne/, or rather the Sentinel 
with the Vews, on November 11, 1875, Manville, 
Evers & Co. signing the agreement on the part 
of the Mews. ; 

The New Baltimore Enterprise was estab- 
lished in March, 1875, on the 3d or 10th of the 
month, but the writer has been unable to find a 
file of North Baltimore’s first journal. The Per- 
rysburg Journal, speaking of this paper under 
date of April 21, 1875, says: ‘‘This is the name 
of a new paper, just started at North Baltimore, 
this county, by Wiseman & Peters. It is an 
eight-column paper, and makes a great appear- 
ance, considering the hurry in getting out the 
first issue. Mr. Wiseman, from whom we re- 
ceived a call on Tuesday, is a member of the Art 
Preservative, &c., and Mr. Peters is an old citi- 
zen and large property owner in the new and 


enterprising town, whose interests they propose 
to represent.”” In June, 1875, Wiseman moved 
to Fostoria, purchased the Press office and com- 
menced the publication of the Fostoria Herald. 
After three years and eight months Mr. Peters 
moved his office to Bowling Green, and named 
the journal 7#e Bowling Green Democrat. 

The Bowling Green Democrat (successor of 
The Enterprise of 1875) was issued December 
26,1878, by D. E. & B. i. Peters.: Jmthemsa- 
lutatory, they speak of the desire of the party to 
have a Democratic journal at the county seat, 
and, continuing, say: ‘‘ We are thankful for the 
liberal patronage with which we were blessed 
while publishing the New Baltimore Enterprise 
for nearly four years, * * * and hope they 
will continue their patronage as we launch out in 
this our new field of labor. The valedictory of 


'D. E. Peters appeared October 14, 1880, and 


the salutatory of William B. and Russell T. 
Dobson on the same date. On July 23, 1889, 
Henry Holterman purchased the Democrat, 
and issued his salutatory on July 26. The pur- 
chase of the office by Henry S. Chapin took 
place September 1, 1890, and on September 12 
his salutatory was published—M. G. Marron 
being then reporter. In June, 1892, the inde- 
fatigable D. C. Voorhis became a reporter on this 
journal, a position he continues to hold. The 
circulation exceeds 3,300 copies weekly, and 
altogether the Democrat holds a high place as a 
newspaper and party journal. 

The Daily Democrat (No. 1, Vol. I) was 
issued June 4, 1894, by Henry S. Chapin, con- 
tinued until November 10, 1894, and closed with 
No. 138, after a short but vigorous career. 

The Bowling Green Journal was edited by 
B. C. Eberly until November, 1880, when he 
issued his valedictory: 

The Wood County Republican was issued by 
G. W. Hill & Co.,in September, 1884. B. C. 
Eberly was the editor. In November, following, 
his name appeared also as publisher, and so con- 
tinued during the short life of the Republican. 

The Bowling Green News was issued by 
‘‘Allie”’ M. Higgins, January 24, 1883. It wasa 
little sheet devoted to local news and advertising. 

The North Baltimore Beacon was issued No- 
vember 27, 1884, by A. H. Balsley & Co. The 
advocacy of the best interests of the village was 
the object of the publishers, rather. On Decem- 
11, John A. Sutton signed his name as editor. 
On October 28, 1886, John A. Sutton issued his 
valedictory, saying that he sold his interests in 
the Beacon to George W. Wilkinson, who be- 
came sole proprietor on November 6, that year. 
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The Illustrated Beacon was issued April 19, 
1889, and toward the close of that year, editor 
Wilkinson’s enterprise suggested the Daily 
Beacon, No.9 of which bears date January 1, 
1890. The office of the Beacon is a model one 
in equipment and furnishings, quite in keeping 
with the most progressive era of the town’s 
history. 

Wood County Agitator eked out a brief exist- 
ence, about the year 1884, as an advocate of the 
Greenback party. It was published at Bowling 
Green, by Drs. G.’W. Vail and J. M. Barbour. 

The Reporter, a people’s journal, was issued 
at Bowling Green early in the ‘‘eighties” by 
George A. Darke. This paper continued for a 
year, and was absorbed by the Sextznel. 

The Wood County Gasette was established 
here in October, 1884, by Anson B. Smith, now 
editor of the Deshler //ag, as a Democratic or- 
gan, to oppose the paper published by the Dob- 
son Brothers. He moved the office from North 
Baltimore, where he had conducted a journal for 
some time, and carried it on here until Decem- 
ber 6, 1886, when he sold the material to A. W. 
Rudulph, who published the Gascf¢e until it was 
consolidated with the Sextznc/. Herman J. Ru- 
dulph was interested in the paper from the fall 
of 1887. 

The Daily Gasctte was issued subsequently 
by Rudulph Bros., but the people were not then 
prepared fora daily journal, and that first dona 
fide attempt in this field was abandoned within 
seven months. 

The Wood County News (not that of 1875) 

was established by Anson B. Smith, after his sale 
of the Gazette office to Mr. Rudulph. Going to 
Chicago, he purchased a new outfit, which he 
brought hither, and not only issued a weekly 
journal, but also a daily paper for a few months. 
He sold the plant of the Dazly News to A. W. 
Rudulph, and moved that of the Weekly News 
away. . 
The Wood County Freie Presse suspended 
publication in January, 1888. Henry Holderman 
was editor, but W. B. & R. T. Dobson were the 
publishers. The reve Presse was a venture to 
obtain the county printing, or rather to create a 
German branch of county printing; but the com- 
missioners, seeing that it had no general circula- 
tion, refused to countenance the scheme, and 
hence the suspension. At one time it was printed 
at Perrysburg, again at Bowling Green, Mr. 
Lally, now one of the compositors on the Journal, 
being one of the type-setters on the paper. 

The Bairdstown Times was established, in 
1887, by G. G. Grimes, in the interest of that 


village. Some two or three years after, he moved 
the office to North Baltimore, where the paper 
was issued under the title—North Baltimore 
Times. 

The North Baltimore Times is the successor 
of the Batrdstown Times, which was established 
at Bairdstown, by G. G. Grimes, in 1887, asa 
small advertising sheet. On his removal to 
North Baltimore, he found that the 7zszcs could 
not be made a self-supporting newspaper by him, 
and he sold to J. E. Schatzel, in May, 1892. 
C. L. Huddle purchased the office July 1, 1893, 
and has made this journal one of the best Demo- 
cratic newspapers in northwestern Ohio. The 
office is commodious and well equipped. 

The Bloomdale Derrick was issued Decem- 
ber 28, 1888, by M. G. Marron, asan independ- 
ent journal. On July 12, 1889, the Derrick 
Publishing Co. appear as owners—Messrs. Rich- 
ard, Campbell, Emerson, E. S. Bryant and 
Easley forming the company. On July 26, 
1889, W.S. Richard issued his salutatory as 
editor, and January 5, 1893, W. A. Hurrel’s 
partnership with Mr. Richard was announced. 
The senior editor was practically sole owner of 
the office from 1891 to January, 1893, and has 
dictated the policy of the Derrick since 1889, 
making it an independent, reliable, newsy journal, 
deserving the large patronage extended to it. It 
is safe to say that of all the men who engaged in 
newspaper work in this county, not one could 
boast of so few enemies and so many friends as 
the senior editor of the Derrick. 

The Wood County Tribune was issued Octo- 
ber 3, 1889, by C. S. Van Tassel, Rufus B. 
Moore and Alanson L. Muir, withthe first named 
as editor. A good deal of the printing material 
was purchased from A. B. Smith, who had ceased 
to publish the Vews, and, with this modest equip- 
ment, the foundations on which the present weekly 
paper was built up were placed. In December, 
1889, Muir and Moore sold half of their interests 
to Grant Baird, who was, previously, in charge 
of the composing room. In May, 1890, Van- 
Tassel and Baird became owners, and in 1892 
they established the Evening Tribune as an ad- 
junct to their weekly journal. 

The Evening Tribune was established Au- 
gust 22, 1892, by C. S. Van Tassel and Grant 
Baird as a Republican daily journal. At that 
time Edwin C. Lossing was appointed reporter, 
and with Mr. Van Tassel attended to editorial 
and local work. In October, 1892, Mr. Baird 
disposed of his interest to Mr. Van Tassel, who 
became sole owner. A company was organized 
in May, 1893, and incorporated on May 8, that 
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year, under the name ‘‘ Wood County Tribune, 


Co.,” with George W. Helfrich, president; Ed- 
ward Beverstock, vice president; C. S. Van Tas- 
sel, secretary and general manager, and John R. 
Hankey, treasurer. A. L. Muir, Joseph G. Starn 
and A. Graham, with the officers named, formed 
the directory. On January 1, 1894, Mr. Hel- 
frich was elected secretary and manager, vzce 
Van Tassel elected president, while E. C. Lossing 
was appointed associate editor. A. L. Muir 
purchased C. S. Van Tassel’s interest on August 
27, 1894, and took his place as president and 
editor, with Mr. Lossing, associate editor, and 
George W. Helfrich, secretary and general man- 
ager. At a meeting of the company, held Janu- 
ary 7, 1895, W. H. Milliken was elected a di- 
rector, vce Starn, and B. J. Froney, vzce Muir, 
who was elected president. On the organization of 
this corporation, the office was re-equipped and, 
the same year, the 777dune building was erected 
at a cost of $6,000. The increase in the circu- 
lation and influence of this young journal has 
been highly gratifying to its proprietors and 
friends. 

The Weston News was issued May 1, 1874. 
In the salutatory it is written: ‘‘ We are the 
first /777ug editor that ever penned an editorial 
for a paper published in Weston (if there is 
any dvad one, who ever did, and our prayers can 
be of any avail to him where he is, he is_ wel- 
come to them). Henceforth it shall be our aim 
to keep everybody in the path of rectitude, and 
no fear of slander suits or pistols shal] deter us 
fromour aim.” It was a four-page journal, each 
page 12} x73 inches, and very primitive in appear- 
ance. The proposition to tax the Weston school 
district for building a school house, and other 
local affairs, were discussed on itspages. Within 
a month it made way for 7he Weston Avalanche. 

The Weston Avalanche was issued June 3, 
1874. In October of that year, when T. B. 
Oblinger retired from the partnership, the Per- 
tysburg Journal said: ‘‘He mounts a siege gun 
on the barbet principle in his valedictory, and 
slaughters his enemies by the thousands. One 
shot was aimed at this office, but the force was 
spent before it reached its destination.’’ In Oc- 
tober, 1874, Dr. G. B. Spencer became editor, 
and Tom Harper publisher. In 1876 Zhe Aval- 
anche came down. Dr. Spencer retired from the 
editor’s chair January 5, 1876. Shortly after 
The Sentinel, of Bowling Green, purchased the 
office, and a way was cleared for the Free Press. 
In the carriers’ address, written by Dr. Spencer, 


December 29, 1875, the following quartette 
occurs: 


Hope on brave men, who gave your riches 
To build these railroads, dig these ditches, 
The town you reared up from the water 
Shall be Wood county's fairest daughter. 


The Free Press was issued March 22, 1876, by 
S. J. Harper & Son, with Dr. G. B. Spencer 
editor, as an independent weekly journal. The 
salutatory is along one. A paragraph speaks of 
a former journal, and gives the relation. of the 
new to the old newspaper: ‘‘ We this week mail 
the Free Press to all the old Avalanche subscrib- 
ers, whom we deem worthy—that is whom we 
think would pay for the paper if they took it.” 
L. B. Keller came as proprietor in the fall of 
1876, Dr. Spencer continuing in the position of 
editor for a year or so after, or almost to the time 
when Mr. Keller sold the office. 

The Centennial bee-hunt was reported in the 
Free Press of November, 1876. The editor 
stated that it was so named ‘‘ because it will be 
a hundred years before any of us have as much 
fun again, and also because there were well on 
toward a hundred of us Stark Bee Hunters.”’ 

The Weston Reporter was issued November 
12, 1877, by G. A. Darke, who promised to make 
it an independent local newspaper, devoted to 
Weston’s interests. ‘* Weston,’ he says, ‘‘ has 
starved out two newspapers within two years;” 
but this did not deter him, and his courage, for 
a time, was well rewarded. In 1878, or early in 
1879, he moved the office to pastures new. 

The Weston Herald was first issued April 12, 
1879. The salutatory of W. H. Mitchell, pub- 
lisher, and L. S. Smith, editor, was issued on 
that day. It simply stated that ‘‘ The Wesfor 
Herald is now in existence, and it comes before 
the public of this vicinity in modest appearance, 
and with no large pretensions.’’ On May 17, 1879, 
E. D. Moffett became publisher, continuing as 
such until May 17, 1884, when he sold the office 
to S. E. Burson. On July 31, 1891, Charles B. 
Saxby and J. D. Conklin purchased Mr. Burson’s 
interest. On December 4, that year, A. S. Cow- 
ard bought Conklin’s interest, and the present 
firm of Saxby & Coward was formed. The Her- 
ald is well managed, has a large circulation in 
its territory, and champions Weston against outer 
darkness. 

The Pemberville Independent was a production 
of the Centennial year, when J. P. Jones issued a 
journal under that name. 

The Pemberville Brick Block was issued by 
Froney & Bruning and Hobart & Bowlusin 1878. 
They were the proprietors of the only brick busi- 
ness building.in the village of that day. A. H. 
Davidson, who afterward published the /zdepend- 
ent, was the éditor. 
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The Pemberville Reporter was established in 


1885 by A. H. Davidson, who was a printer and 
at one time publisher of the /nzdependent. 

The Wood County Index, the successor of the 
Reporter, was issued by C. R. F. Berry, who 
purchased the office from A. H. Davidson, and 
carried it on until April 22, 1889, just before it 
had reached No. 27 of Vol. IV. A Mr. Pugh 
was a partner of Berry down to February 8, 
1889, when he sold his interest to the senior 
partner, who in turn sold to Speck. 

The Pemberville' Leader may be said to have 
been established by George H. Speck, who pur- 
chased the /zdcx on April 22, 1889, and, on May 
3, that year, changed the name to Pemberville 
Leader. He introduced modern methods in the 
news and business departments, and made it a 
good local newspaper, worthy of the patronage 
extended to it. 

The Pemberville Presbyterian was issued in 
1890 by Rev. G. C. Gerlach in the interest of 
his society. 

The Farm and Fireside was issued by G. 
Ouderkirk, at Grand Rapids, in the spring of 
1882, was published here for less than a year, 
when the owner moved to Toledo and thence to 
Detroit, Mich., where he continued publication 
under the same name. 

The Grand Rapids Triumph, which was 
issued in 1883, for some years was known as 
Thompson's Triumph, and was published by C. K. 
Thompson, assisted by William Sheffield, from 
the summer of 1883 to September 2, 1887, when 
he sold the office and moved to Toledo, where he 
died in 1890 or 1891. On September 2, 1887, 
Frank Dodge and John Doyle purchased the 
office of Thompson's Triumph and changed the 
name to Grand Rapids Triumph. They issued 
No. 1, Vol. V., on the date given. On February 
10, 1888, F. A. Crosby and A. J. Fries became 
owners and published the 77zumph, regularly, 
until August 16, 1889, when F. A. Crosby be- 
came sole owner. E. H. Eckert, of Toledo, 
purchased the office in December, 1889, and car- 
tied on the 7viumph for one year, when he sold 
to Floyd Huffman, who issued his salutatory, De- 
cember 26, 1890, saying: ‘‘With this issue of 
the Zriumph we assume charge, and will continue 
to grind out the news as our former predecessors 
have done. We will do the best we can, and 
expect your help; will take no part in politics, 
but will encourage any new enterprise that comes 
“under our notice.” The 7Z7iumph is still fight- 
ing the battles of the old village at the Head of 
the Rapids. 

The Cygnet Globe was published in 1891 by 


Arthur Campbell, who claimed 800 inhabitants 
for his village. This claim aroused the editor of 
the 7y7¢umph to claim for Grand Rapids a popu- 
lation of 5,000 and twenty-six miles of sidewalk. 
The G/ode is gone the way of all things earthly. 

The Cygnet, Gusher was another weekly pa- 
per of the same class, about which less may be 
written. Its course was short and tortuous. 

The Christian Review, a semi-monthly jour- 
nal, was issued in the interest of the Disciples or 
Christian Church, from the office of The Obscrver, 
of Prairie Depot— Rev. A. McMillan being the 
publisher. When he left Freeport, in Septem- 
ber, 1895, the Review ceased to be issued. 

The Tontogany Weekly Herald was issued 
August 16, 1890, by George W. Grames and 
Willie L. Munson. Its life was short (six weeks) 
and uneventful, but the Aera/d won sufficient 
attention to have its requiem sung by village wits — 
on the day of the editor’s departure. 

The Weekly Graphic was established at Brad- 
ner December 26, 1890, by George W. Grames, 
who had previously founded the Hera/d at Ton- 
togany. It was a little journal of a few days, 
neatly printed, and full of local items and adver- 
tisements. 

The Bradner News was issued by A. C. Gor- 
sucn, after the Graphic ceased publication, but 
its lease of life was as short as that of its prede- 
cessor. 

Prairie Depot Observer, No. 1, Vol. I, was 
issued September 19, 1894, by Geo. C. Will- 
iams. He speaks of the Odserver as the first and 
only newspaper ever published in the village, and 
trusts to make his venture successful. The issue 
of October 4, 1895, was a very creditable one, 
containing, as it did, illustrations and descriptions 
of Freeport, with the ordinary local items of the 
week, 

The Bradner Advocate was founded October 
26, 1894, by D. H. Runneals, as an independent 
weekly journal. He bought the material new, 
introduced a new era in local journalism, and 
made the Advocate worthy of the prosperity.it had 
won, even before Volume II was commenced in 
October, 1895. The owner is a progressive busi- 
ness man who carved a road to success among 
strangers within a year. 

The newspapers. of to-day in Wood ccunty 
appear to offer fair compensation for the labor 
expended, fair interest on the capital invested, 
and a fair prospect of being permanent institutions. 
All the files-obtainable from 1833 to 1895, were 
searched, and from this search result many 
of the thousands of incidents described in this 
volume. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PIONEER PHYSICIANS—SANITARY CONDITIONS OF THE COUNTY BETWEEN 1816 anp 1845—ReEmInis- 
CENCES OF OLD PRACTITIONERS—APPEARANCE IN THE COUNTY OF LATER PuHys. SIANS—THE 
CHoLERA—ROLL oF PHYSICIANS WHO SETTLED IN THE COUNTY IN RECENT YEARS, TOGETHER 
WITH SOME BRIEF PERSONAL SKETCHES—MAUMEE VALLEY MepicaL AssociaTion—Woop 
County MepicaL Sociery—Woop County PuysiciAns’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE family physician’s very calling brings 
him into closer intimacy with his fellow 
men, than does that of any other profes- 
sion. The pioneer physician was in a 

great number of instances less refined than the 
medical doctor and surgeon of to-day, but his un- 
selfish, self-sacrificing and fearless devotion to 
duty has not been and never will be excelled. 
The modern physician knows more than the pio- 
neer doctor did. His field of influence is wider, 
his opportunities are unbounded. As morals, 
manners and customs changed, the physician 
changed; so that to-day, in the small villages of 
the land, we find men equipped by medical 
education, and with mechanical means, to cope 
with all the peculiar demands of modern practice. 

When the first physician located opposite 
Fort Meigs, in 1814 or 1815, the Indians were 
afflicted with the same diseases as the pioneers. 
Fevers and ague were part and parcel of existence 
then. Dr. Manville, in speaking of his early 
days in Wood county, draws an accurate picture 
of sanitary conditions, between 1816 and 1845. 
‘‘ The early settlers,” he says, ‘‘ of what is called 
the ‘ black swamp,’ had a great deal of sickness, 
mostly fever and ague, which was very prevalent 
in an early day. So much water on the surface 
of the land caused so much malaria, that bilious- 
ness, chills, fever and ague were the results. 
Whenever a new family made their appearance 
and settled down, we all would say, ‘there is 
another family with whom we can divide the 
shakes.’ It took from three to five years to get 
acclimated; every year, from about the first of 
July, until frost and cold made its appearance, 
the people had the ague, and they looked for it 
just as much, and it came with the same regular- 
ity that the summer and fall came. It was not 
of the same kind that we have in this country 
latterly. It took hold of a person and literally 
shook him up. I have seen fellows go to bed 
with the ague, and when the shake came on the 


very bed and floor would rattle. So violent was 
the disease that at times their teeth would rattle. 
Many times, whole families would be down at 
one time, so that one could not give another a 
drink of water. Theague usually came on every 
other day, and- when there was not people 
enough they had to have it every day, for some- 
times there appeared to be about two agues for 
one man; and oftentimes they had to have it twice 
in one day. The well day, as we used to call 
the day we missed it, men would be able to do 
some light work, and it may seem strange, but 
the day the chill was to come on you could look 
out from 1o A. M. until 2 Pp. M., and you could 
see the boys come into take their shake, as much 
so as to take their dinners. We were not troubled 
much in those days from any disease of a malig- 
nant form. Aside from the ague, we had some 
bilious, intermittent and remittent fevers. We 
had no need of a doctor to bleed the patient, for 
the .pesky mosquitoes did all the bleeding that 


? 


Was necessary. 


If we except the military surgeons who ac- 
companied Hull, in his march through this coun- 
ty in 1812, or those who were in Harrison’s army 
in 1813, the honors of the pioneer physician must 
be accorded to Dr. Barton. He located near 
the Foot of the Rapids after the war of 1812, 
and, for four or five years, attended reds and 
whites alike, with little regard to financial com- 
pensation. He was at Maumee in 1816, when 
Dr. Conant arrived, and was still inhabiting a 
cabin there, when Dr. J. Thurstin arrived in 
1817. Neither Conant nor Thurstin refer to his 
going, but it is known that he had left the vil- 
lage prior to the removal of the county seat to 
Perrysburg, for, in 1823, when Dr. Walter Col- 
ton settled there, Dr. Barton's cabin was vacant. 
Dr. Conant exercised jurisdiction as justice of the 
peace for Michigan Territory, on the Maumee, 
even down to the organization of this county, 
and for many years was the county’s most in- 
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fluential citizen. Little is known of Dr. Thurs- 
tin, but it is known that Dr. Colton moved to 
Monroe, Mich, in 1827, where he died of cholera 
a few years after. William Wood, the first resi- 
dent physician within the present county, located 
at Perrysburg in 1828; Oscar White settled 
across the river in 1829, but practiced on both 
sides of the river. He died in 1883. 

Hundreds of reminiscences of the old physi- 
cians might be given, stories of heroic practice 
and startling adventures related; but such items 
belong to romance father than to sober, matter- 
of-fact history. One incident, however, may be 
told. It is based on the authority of one of the 
witnesses, and substantiated by Dr. Conant him- 
self. While the Ewings resided at Wolf Rapids, 
the oldest son, Anthony, was bitten by a rattle- 
snake, and by the time Dr. Conant got there the 
boy was horribly swollen, as spotted as a leop- 
ard, and ingreat agony. Conantcould do noth- 
ing for him. About this time, an old Indian 
came over from the village opposite: Ewing’s, 
and, after sullenly looking at the boy fér a time, 
proposed to cure him for a gallon of whisky. 
Ewing, now hopeless of saving the boy’s life, told 
the Indian he would do it. The Indian soon got 
some herbs and administered to the boy, reliev- 
ing him immediately, but he carefully concealed 
all his operations from the white medicine man. 
Conant afterward gave the Indian three gallons 
of whisky for a receipt for the cure, but there is 
no evidence that the old doctor ever instructed 
his contemporaries inthe Indian method of treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Daniel Brainard, of Fremont, began 
practice there in 1819, and when the first settle- 
ments were made on the Portage, he it was who 
was called to aid the fever-stricken pioneers. 

Dr. Cossage, called by the first settlers ‘‘a 
frontiersman,” located at Risdon, in 1829, and 
for three or four years acted as guide, wagoner, 
dentist, doctor and man of all work. Dr. 
Fletcher settled in Perry township as early as 
1833; Dr. Kinnaman, of whom mention is made 
in the history of Montgomery, came into the 
southeast quarter of the county a year or so 
later, performed the surgical operation credited 
to him in the chapter on Montgomery, and built 
up a fine reputation in a short period. Harvey 
Burritt, who located at Grand Rapids, in 1833, 
was a redoubtable pioneer physician, whose treat- 
ment of disease. and wounds was always heroic. 
He moved to Maumee in 1852. William Durbin 
located at Rollersville in 1834. Nathaniel Dus- 
tin and Daniel Cook, of Maumee, and EF. D. 
Peck, of Perrysburg, began practice as early as 


1836, and became well-known physicians and 
merchants. Dr. Peck came in 1834; while Eli 
Manville, who located northwest of Bowling 
Green, in 1834, was recognized as a physician of 
ability. Dr. Thomas resided at Portage until 
(842, when he left the country; his contem- 
porary, Manson Rice, was a surgeon, and died 
from blood-poisoning at a later date. B. S. 
Woodworth, of Providence, settled there in 1837; 
Dr. Patterson, at West Millgrove, the same year. 
Dr. Lathrop was in Washington township, John 
Wolverton and: Drs. Fuller and Ballard at Bow- 
ling Green, with a few others scattered here and 
there along the county boundaries. 

During the decade ending in December, 1849, 
a number of disciples of A°sculapius made their 
appearance in the wilderness, for be it known 
that in the ‘‘forties” the territory known as 
Wood county was in a most primitive condition. 
The population had: almost doubled since 1839, 
and yet no attempt was made to improve san- 
itary conditions. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that everyone suffered from malarial dis- 
eases, or that physicians multiplied. Bradford 
Hutchins, T. S. Carman and E. Ranger located at 
Freeport, the latter in 1842 (where he resided until 
he moved to Weston in 1864 or 1865); M. Parks 
located on the site of North Baltimore; Dr. 
Owens practiced at Otsego from 1840 to 1852; 
Welcome Pray inthe Miltonville and Waterville 
district; William R. Peck, or ‘t The Little Doc- 
tor Peck,” taught school and practiced medicine; 
Chauncey Matthews died at Maumee, in 1847. 
Dr. Eli Manville preceded G. J. Rogers at 
Bowling Green; Dr. Wiley, of Henry township 
and Henry Buck, of Perrysburg, were here prior 
to the close of 1846. Justus Wright, David 
Scott and Alexander Anderson, of Maumee; Van- 
der Haden, Russell and Hiram Burr, of Bowl- 
ing Green, Dr. Nieblung, the soz disant planter, 
near Tontogany, William Bailey, of Weston, 
Breese, of Grand Rapids, and Osborne, of the cen- 
tral townships, came in before the close of 1848. 
Walter and Thomas Hutchins are said to have re- 
sided at Freeport for short periods in the ‘‘ forties,” 
while Dr. Robertson was a partner of Dr. Peck, 
at Perrysburg. Dr. Howell came in 1858. Qui- 
nine and whisky were the great medicines of the 
period. Every physician believed in their effi- 
cacy for the ills of the patient and the doctor. 
The instruction of Vander Haden to his patients 
was to eat everything, save a blacksmith’s bel- 
lows or an iron wedge. He prohibited the first 
as an article of food, because it was too windy, 
and the second, because it was too heavy for the 
stomach. His-pleasantries were so numerous, 
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that the people appreciated him and patronized 
him very liberally. ; 
The decade ending in 1860 witnessed the in- 
crease of population from 9.157 to.17,886 in 
1860. Among the new-comers were many phy- 
sicians—some good, some indifferent, some bad. 
There was a harvest awaiting them. The people 
had undertaken the great work of draining the 
county, for it was evident that, with this popula- 
tion, sanitary laws must be observed. The phy- 
sicians were the strongest friends of drainage. 
Many of them served throughout the Black- 
Erysipelas epidemic of September, 1846, which 
carried away at least fifty persons in the Bowling 
Green neighborhood, among the number being 
Ruth Tracy, Mrs. Chloe Pike, the wives of James 
and Frank Maginnis, and Mrs. Brown. In other 
neighborhoods the terrible disease played havoc. 
Now, the repetition of such a plague had to be 


prevented. Drainage appeared to be the great 
preventative. Work was entered upon, but dur- 
ing its progress malaria assumed stronger 


hold upon the people. This is proved by con- 
temporary newspaper accounts and by the rec- 
ords of the old Agricultural Association ; so that 
when the sanitary and social conditions of the 
time are compared, one is not surprised to learn 
that disease rushed over and through the barri- 
cades built or suggested by the physicians. 

The Cholera.—The epidemic of 1854 was in- 
comparably the most severe scourge which ever 
fell on any Ohio town. Judge Dodge, speaking 
of it before the board of health in February, 
1893, said that the extent of the mortality will 
never be accurately known. A few months be- 
fore, the /ournal published a list of 141 known 
victims, but the Judge believes that it might 
easily be increased to more than 200. Dr. E. D. 
Peck, one of the heroes of the epidemic, assured 
the Judge more than once that all would fall vic- 
tims to the terrible disease. Of the 1,300 inhab- 
itants, credited to the town on July 1, 1854, only 
600 remained, and, of that number, one-third are 
said to have fallen victims to the disease. N. H. 
Callard, who, like Judge Dodge, remained with 
the people, gives a graphic description of the 
advent and progress of the disease, telling how 
the mayor delegated his authority to Judge Dodge 
and fled, and how his example was followed by 
councilmen and their constituents in a wholesale 
manner. From his history of the epidemic, the 
following paragraph is taken : 

-_ On July 4, 1854, a pic-nic was held in a small grove a 
little south of the old court house. The citizens, both from 
town and country, had provided ample provision for having 


a good time. The tables were laden with provisions The 
atmosphere was intensely hot, and exhibited a blueish, hazy 


condition. Early in the day it became noised abroad that a 
child had died from cholera on the evening previous. This 
cast a gloom over the people, and the country people soon 
returned to their homes, leaving considerable provisions to be 
distributed among the needy citizens. The Lucas family Fe- 
ceived a good supply. On the 6th of July the first death in 
that family occurred. _The mother of the child had then no 
assistance. She sent for me to go cver and help them to 
bury their dead. On passing into the house, I observed in 
an open cupboard, exposed to the contaminated atmosphere 
of this cholera-infected house, remains of food that had been 
taken from the tables on the Fourth of July. The children 
were under no restraint and had no doubt ate of this food 
whenever they saw fit. In the Williams house adjoining, 
the cholera prevailed, and the frequent vomits of the so- 
called rice water was, as a matter of convenience, thrown on 
the ground between the two houses, and it was speedily ab- 
sorbed by the dust and dried up by the heat. In this condi- 
tion the poison-germ of cholera was readily floated by the 
current in the atmosphere, and through the open window of 
the Lucas house, brought in contact with the food therein 
exposed. That was the condition of matters when I entered 
that house on the 6th of July. There is no doubt but the 
water drank by this family was polluted in like manner. By 
this process:of contamination seven out of eight members 
of this family were swept from existence. In most cases 
there were no proper facilities existing either for handling 
the sick or in providing suitable food for them. Had there 
been qualified auxiliaries to the physicians in attendance on 
the sick in their second stage of the disease, there is but lit- 
tle doubt thet many lives would have been saved. 

The important lessons of that period have had a due 
influence on the citizens of Perrysburg. Since that period 
the streets of the village have been thoroughly drained, and 
due regard has been had to the removal of all substances 
that are regarded as detrimental to the public health. 


This incident, though properly belonging to 
the history of Perrysburg, is introduced here to 
account for the number of medical men who 
flocked toward the lower Maumee Country. In 
1851, Dr. Willamson located at Freeport; in 
1853, A. J. Gardner located at Grand Rapids; in 
1854, Dr. Robertson, a partner of E. D. Peck, 
died while combating the cholera, and Dr. H. 
A. Hamilton came that year to take his place. 
Dr. Frederick labored in the midst of the danger 
as well as Dr. W. H. Smith; the physicians, 
Philo and W. M. Bell located in Weston in 1854; 
L. L. Gorsuch practiced at Freeport; John F. 
Clayton purchased Dr. Wiley’s interests in Henry 
township, located on the site of North Baltimore 
after the war, but moved to Missouri in 1871 or 
1872; J. D. Whitacre located near Scotch Ridge 
in 1855, Henry Buckland at Stony Ridge about 
the same time, and C. R. Rosendale at West 
Millgrove; Ozias Baird was in Bloom, Beardsley 
and Watson at Grand Rapids, E. B. Emerson at 
Eagleville, Kerr, Seward, Reynolds, Hobson and 
J. J. Dahlen at Perrysburg, J. B. Smith and 
William G. Lamb at Bowling Green, and Dr. 
Peters at Pemberville, with Dr. Koeble following 
him that year or the next at the Forks of the 
Portage. 


The population increased to 24,553 by June, 
1870. During the decade ending in December, 
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1869, the profession received many recruits. J. 
F. Meeks located at Portage as early as 1860, 
though he resided’ at Custar in 1867; Kellogg, 


Ballard and Squires had occupied the Tontogany 


field, and, perhaps, Dr. Gilbert, who was there | 


from 1863 to 1866, preceded Dr. B. F. Davis in 
practice, for it is said that Dr. Davis did not 
locate at Tontogany until 1865. H. R. Potter 
was at Potterstown as early as 1864; A. J. Man- 
ville and Dr. Howells were at Bowling Green in 
1866. Geo. W. Bell at Grand Rapids, Wm. 
Bell at Weston, R. Laney in Portage township 
in 1864, Charles Whisler at North Baltimore 
‘down to 1868, G. W. Vail at Bowling Green 
from 18— to 1885; C. A. Henry read medicine in 
Perry township in 1865, Dr. Henry at Pember- 
ville, and Dr. Forbes at Weston in 1866; J. H. 
Rheinfrank practiced at Perrysburg; Dr. McCor- 


mick at Pemberville, 1867-71; Geo. W. Moore, | 


at Tontogany; Alexander Brown, Albert Claypool 
and James Lathrop at Weston; A. Sterling, R. 
C. Hunter, and A. Evans at Weston; E. D. 
Powers and McCray, of Perrysburg, were in 
the county in 1869, and perhaps prior to that 
year. 

When Dr, George B. Spencer, of Weston, 
located there in 1870, many of the physicians 
named were still residents of the county. J. M. 
Telford settled at North Baltimore, in 1871, but 
A. G. Henry succeeded him as early as 1873, the 
same year in which Robert L. Souder located 
there. Dr. Hughes settled at Custar in 1872, 
E. W. Schooley, the same year. W. W. Perry 
at Perrysburg in 1872, S. E. Chapman, a homeo- 
path, began practice at Perrysburg in 1873, and 
Dr. Rausch at Portage, the same year; while H. 
P. Eaton moved to North Baltimore in 1874. 
‘T, J. Klussman located at Tontogany, J. H. Ogle 
and R. J. Simon (the latter in 1873) at Pember- 
ville, Avery McClaran (who died in 1887) at 
North Baltimore, Worline and Slaughter at 
Custar, S. §. Bronson at Jerry City, James Col- 
ter at Bairdstown, and J. M. Ricketts, at Bowl- 
ing Green. In 1876, J. H. Gibson was at Bairds- 
town, while in 1877 and 1878 A. L. Davis was at 
Tontogany, Francis Strain at Perrysburg, O. H. 
Sullivan at Bowling Green, and Thomas R, Mor- 
rison at North Baltimore. The names of J. C. 
Lincoln, the late B. F. Leet, Dr. Thomas, A. M. 
Chilcote, Edward H. Chilcote, and others, who 
began in the ‘‘ seventies,’ are given in the rec- 
ords of the Medical Society and the Association. 

The roll of physicians, who settled here in 
recent years, embraces the names of a few of the 
older men, and a brief sketch of some of their 
lives is given. 


Perrysburg.—Erasmus D, Peck—deceased— 
was a native of Stafford, Conn., and descended 
from one of the old Colonial farnilies, His birth 
occurred in 1808, and his education was received 
in the schools of Munson, Mass., and at Yale Col- 
lege, from the Medical Department of which he 
was graduated in 1829. After his graduation 
Dr. Peck came to Ohio, and in 1834 to Perrys- 
burg, at which place he practiced medicine for 
upward of forty years. He was a man of com- 
manding influence in all lines of effort, and took 
a prominent place in the councils of the Repub- 
lican party, which he entered on the disorganiza- 
tion of the old Whig party. From 1855 to 1857, 
he served in the General Assembly of the State, 
and was a representative in Congress in the 
Forty-first and Forty-second sessions, His death 
occurred December 25, 1876. 

H. A. Hamilton descended from a long line 
of physicians and surgeons. In speaking of his 
ancestry the Centennial edition of the Hartford 
County Medical Association says: ‘'One of 
the most distinguished names upon the roll of 
physicians in our locality, whether during the 
last or the present century, is that of Hamilton. 
« % *"" He was born at Semers,’ Conn,, in 
1829, was educated at Suffield, Conn., and in the 
Medical Department of the University of New 
York, graduating from the latter in 1852. He 
practiced three years in Springfield, Mass., and 
in 1854 came to Perrysburg and commenced 
practice along with the late Dr. Peck. Dr. 
Hamilton is a man of unusual robust physique, 
and is one of the oldest and most honored of the 
profession. 

J. H. Rheinfrank is a native of Bridgewater, 
Mich., born in 1840. In boyhood he attended 
the graded schools of Ypsilanti, Mich., and, in 
1861, was graduated, and entered the Literary 
Department of the University of Michigan, Later 
he was a student in the Medical Department of 
the same university, and was graduated in 1864. 
Soon after taking his degree he located in the 
practice at Perrysburg, where he has made for 
himself a high standing in the profession and a 
citizen of prominence. 

I. S. Bowers is a native of what is now the 
province of Ontario, but passed his boyhood in 
the State of Michigan, and there, in the district 
schools, and high schools at Petersburg and Mon- 
roe, received his elementary education. At an 
early age he began reading medicine with an 
uncle at Fond-du-Lac, Wis., and on his father’s 
removal to Perrysburg, in 1876, he subsequently 
furthered his medical studies under the direction 
of Dr. Rheinfrank, of that place. In 1881 he 
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was graduated from the Detroit Medical College, 
and at once began practicing at Perrysburg. At 
this time he is president of the board of pension 
examiners for Wood county. 

H. R. Roether is a native of Perrysburg, and 
in the public schools of the town received his 
education, being graduated therefrom in 1886. 
He then taught school for several years, and in 
1893 was graduated from the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. After his 
graduation he was for a time the assistant sur- 
geon at the Aragon mines, at Norway, Mich. He 
then returned to Perrysburg, where he has been 
actively and energetically engaged in the practice 
of medicine, and where his ability and influence 
are recognized. In 1895 Dr. Roether was elected 
to the office of treasurer of Perrysburg township. 
The Doctor is of the Regular School in distinc- 
tion from Homeopathy. 

J. E. Brainard is a graduate of the Cleveland 
Homeopathic Hospital College, class of 1889. 

~W. H. Rheinfrank, who is associated in the 
practice with his father, J. H. Rheinfrank, was 
greduated from the Medical Department of the 
University of Michigan, in 1894. 

Grand Rapids,—Andrew J. Gardner is a na- 
tive of Ohio, born in 1827 at Hubbard, where he 
resided until ten years of age, and then went 
with his father to Youngstown, where he received 
the rudiments of an education. He read medi- 
cine for some time under Drs. Woodbridge & 
Garlick, and then entered the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Western Reserve College, graduating 
in 1848. He practiced for a short time at 
Sharon, Penn., and for five years at Youngstown, 
and Cleveland, Ohio, then, in 1853, came to 
Grand Rapids. He has since resided here, and 
for thirty-five years has conducted a drug store. 

J. A. Backus was graduated from the Cleve- 
land Homeopathic Hospital College in 1880; 
J. Heller from the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1874; L. G.-Ennis from 
Long Island College Hospital in 1889; J. N. 
Mead. 

West Millgrove.—Charles R. Rosendale is a 
native of Yorkshire, England, and with his 
father’s family came to the United States at the 
age of nine years. ‘During the winter seasons 
he attended the district schools in the vicinity of 
Wellington, Ohio, and the high school at Elyria. 
At the age of twenty he began the study of medi- 
cine with Drs. Smith and Johns, of the former 
place, and subsequently studied under Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie of Litchfield. He was graduated from 
the Cincinnati Eclectic Institute in 1856, and 
that year located at West Millgrove, where he 
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has had a most successful career. An extended 
notice of the Doctor’s life appears elsewhere in 
this volume. . 

T. T. Rosendale, a son of Dr. Charles R. 
Rosendale, is a successful physician of Fostoria. 
He is a native of West Millgrove, in which village 
he received his early schooling. He afterward 
was in attendance for three years at the Northern 
Indiana Normal School, but had previously read 
medicine under his father and Dr. Henry, at 
Fostoria. In 1890 he entered the Western Re- 
serve Medical College at Cleveland, and was 
graduated in 1893, and the same year located at 
Fostoria. 

C. B. Hatfield was born in Perry township, 
this county, and during youth and early manhood 
remained. on his father’s farm. In the fall of 
1889, at the age of twenty-seven years, he en- 
tered Western Reserve Medical College at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but in 1891 was compelled to leave 
on account of poor health. Later he was a stu- 
dent in the Kentucky School of Medicine at 
Louisville, from which he was graduated in the: 
spring of 1893. In June of that year he located 
at West Millgrove. 


Dr. Kirkham visited this settlement as early 
as 1837. 

Pratrie Depot.—Edwin R. Sage is a native 
of Connecticut, born in 1825. When he was aged 
eleven. years the family came to Ohio, and when 
he was tifteen his father died. Young Sage then 
learned the shoemaker’s trade, and followed 
it for three years. He studied medicine under: 
Dr. H. W. Curtis, at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, but 
had previously read some with Dr. Hutchins, at 
Prairie Depot. In the summer of 1857 he lo-. 
cated permanently at the latter place and began 
the practice of medicine the following year, in 
which he has been successful. Dr. Sage has. 
been twice elected to the General Assembly of 
Ohio, the first time in 1875. An extended 
sketch of his life appears elsewhere in this. 
volume. 

I. V. Wirebaugh is a native ot Ohio, and was. 
reared as most farmers’ sons, working through 
the summer season and attending the district 
schools in the winter. In 1886 he began the- 
study of medicine ‘under the direction of Dr. 
Chesney, of Bucyrus, Ohio, and the following 
year attended a course of lectures at the Western 
Reserve Medical College, from which he was. 


graduated in March, 1890, after having com- 


pleted the three-years’ course and continuing his. 
studies with Dr. Chesney. He began practice at 
Tiro, this State, at which place he was also en-— 
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gaged in the drug. business. 
removed to Prairie Depot. 

Joseph E. Burnham is a native of the State 
of New York, and grew to manhood in his native 
town—Potsdam. Heattended the public schools, 
and later the Normal school at that place for a 
period of two and one-half years. He followed 
teaching for several years. In 1889 he began 
the study of medicine in the office of Dr. H. D. 
Brown, and in the fall of 1892 he became a stu- 
dent in the Cleveland Medical College, from 
which he was graduated with high honor in the 
class of 1895, standing second in a class of forty- 
two. He practiced for ashort time at Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, and in November, 1895, located at 
Prairie Depot, and has since been associated with 
Dr. Sage. The Doctor belongs to the Homeo- 
pathic school of medicine. 

J. G. Howell was graduated from Maumee 
College, in 1878. H.C. Black. In the early 
history of West Millgrove and Fostoria mention 
is made of first physicians; while in the township 
chapter Dr. Kinnaman and others are noticed. 
W. H. Palmer, J. E. Brooks. 

Bowling Green.—A. J. Manville is a native 
of this county, born in 1834. His early years 
were passed in rural pursuits, and he had but 
meager educational privileges. He studied med- 
icine under the direction of Dr. G. J. Rogers, of 
Bowling Green, and they together carried ona 
drug store. A year later, in 1864, Dr. Manville 
entered the medical college at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where he remained one year, and subsequently 
was in attendance at Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, New York City, from which he was 
graduated in 1866, receiving the degree of M. D. 
Among his professors at Bellevue were some 
famous men in their profession, suchas Drs. Aus- 
tin Flint, Surgeon-General Hammond, Lewis A. 
Sayers and Frank H. Hamilton. After gradua- 
tion the Doctor returned to Bowling Green, and 
sustained the same relations with Dr. Rogers as 
previously, and became a partner in the practice 
of medicine. He was in the drug business from 
1863 to 1896, and is one of the most widely 
known men of the county. 

J. C. Lincoln was born in Albany, NOY, 
though his boyhood was passed in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. He had read medicine some when 
the late Civil war broke out, and became assistant 
surgeon in the First Minnesota Regiment, he 
having recruited upward of three hundred men, 
of which that regiment was composed. He was 
seriously wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks, 
and on recovering returned to his home and sub- 
sequently was for three years a student in Law- 


In March, 1893, he 


rence University at Appleton, Wis., and for one 
year studied medicine with Dr. Ford, of Winona, 
Minn., then was in attendance at Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, from which he was graduated, 
with the degree of M. D., in 1871. He began 
the practice of medicine in Franklin county, 
Iowa; then, for a time, practiced near Fostoria, 
Ohio, and in 1873 located at Bowling Green, 
where he has since been actively engaged in the 
same, and where he is carrying on an extensive 
drug business. 

J. H. Whitehead is a native of this county, 
born near Bowling Green. He was educated in 
the neighborhood schools, and in the high schools 
at Bowling Green and Perrysburg. In 1871, he 
began reading medicine with Dr. John Osborn, 
near Portage, this county, and subsequently ent- 
ered the Cleveland (Ohio) Homeopathic College, 
from which he was graduated in 1874, and since 
which time he has practiced his profession at 
Portage and Bowling Green. 

J. W. McCracken, a graduate of the Medical 
Department of the University of Michigan, 
in 1866, practiced at Portage for several years. 

W.M. Tuller is a native of this State, where 
he grew up on a farm. He was educated in 
the district schools, and at Central College in 
Franklin county, Ohio. After completing the 
course at the latter institution he was engaged 
for six years in teaching school. He then began 
reading medicine with Dr. H. Hendrickson, of 


’ Columbus, Ohio, and subsequently took a course 


of study in the Cincinnati College of Medicine 
and Surgery, from which he was graduated in 
1876. He immediately located at Bowling 
Green, and has since been actively engaged in 
practice at this point. 

W. B. Bryant is a native of this county, born 
at Prairie Depot. In 1872 he began the study of 
medicine, and for two years was in the offices of 
Dr. Goodrick, at Freeport, and Dr. Rosendale, of 
West Millgrove. In 1875, he was graduated 
from the Cincinnati Eclectic Medical Institute, 
and begah the practice of medicine at Freeport. 
He remained there two years, and then removed 
to Jerry City. In 1891 he came to Bowling 
Green, having been elected sheriff of the county 
in the fall of 1890. He served two terms as 
sheriff. 

C. S. St. John is a native of this county, and 
was educated in the schools of Fostoria and of 
Valparaiso, Ind. He taught school for a num- 
ber of years. He was for a timeastudent in the 
Columbus (Ohio) Medical College, and in 1883 
was graduated from the Medical Department of 
Wooster University. He located in Bowling 
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Green and after a practice of one year went to 
McComb, and, after two years practice there, re- 
turned to Bowling Green, and has since followed 
his profession here. 

Marcus A. McKendree was born in Erie 
county, Penn. He attended the high school at 
Conneaut, and read medicine at home and later 
with Dr. Schooley, of Weston, Ohio. He was 
graduated from the Eclectic Medical Institute at 
Cincinnati, in June, 1884, and for two years 
thereafter was associated in practice with Dr. 
Schooley, at Weston. He then located at Bow- 
ling Green. Since 1893 he has been one of the 
board of U. S. pension examining surgeons. 

Mrs. Lydia McKendree is a native of New 
York City. She read medicine with her husband, 
and in 1893 was graduated from the Toledo 
Medical College. 

E. O. Richardson was graduated from the 
‘Columbus Medical College in 1884, Emily A. 
Hill from the University of Michigan in 1886, 
and L. E. Sanglier from the Cincinnati College 
of Medicine and Surgery in 1889. E. R. Thomas. 

Frank W. Rogers is a native of Norwalk, 
this State, and in that place began the study of 
medicine under Dr. Gill. Subsequently for two 
years he was a student in the Medical College at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and then entered the Chicago 
Homeopathic College, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1888. He began practice at Bowling 
Green, and later took a course in the New York 


Post-Graduate School, and at both made a spe- ° 


cial study of the diseases of the eye, ear, nose 
and throat. Dr. Rogers has also an office at 
Toledo, in the Spitzer building. 

J. C. Snyder isa native of Pennsylvania. He 
-took a four-years’ course of study in the Univer- 
sity at Lock Haven, Penn., graduating with the 
degree of B. A. He then took a course in the 
Medical Department of Michigan University from 
which he was graduated in 1881. Subsequently 
he took a special course in the Medical College 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and, after some years of prac- 
tice in Michigan and Kansas, he attended Rush 
Medical College of Chicago, taking his degree in 
1891, since which time he has been a practitioner 
of Bowling Green. 

Custar.—Herman Mannhardt is a native of 
Wurttemberg, Germany, entered the common 
schools of his country at the age of five years, 
the Latin or high school at seven, and completed 
the course when fourteen years old. He then 
immediately began the study of medicine with 
his father, Dr. F. Mannhardt; at sixteen he en- 
tered the standing army, was promoted from step 
to step to assistant surgeon, in which capacity 


he served during the Austro-Prussian campaign of 
1866. He took his discharge in 1867, and im- 
mediately came to Galion, Ohio, where he prac- 
ticed medicine with his father until 1868, when 
be came to Custar, and has resided and practiced 
his profession there ever since. In 1876 he went 
to Cincinnati, took a course of lectures and 
graduated. 

James F. Noble was graduated from an Eclec- 
tic Medical College in 1891; and Dr. Michael 
Worline located here about 1868. 

North Baltimore—Albert G. Henry is a native 
of Ohio, and was graduated from the Ada (Ohio) 
Normal School. He read medicine under Drs. 
Baldwin and Yoder. In 1873 he graduated from 
the Medical Department of the University of 
Michigan, and commenced practicing medicine at 
North Baltimore in June of the same year. In 
1881 he completed a post-graduate course in 
Columbus (Ohio) Medical College. The Doctor 
has been closely identified with the growth of 
North Baltimore, and is extensively interested in 
the business of the place. 

W. P. Eaton was graduated from Willoughby 
University in 1845, and located in 1874. 

W. T. Thomas was born in this State, and 
was ten years of age before learning to speak the 
English language. He then went to a select 
school at Weston, and later attended one at South 
Toledo, and when seventeen years of age began 
teaching. He followed this occupation for eleven 
years, studying medicine in the meantime. He 
was graduated from Starling Medical College, 
Columbus, Ohio, in May, 1881, and soon after 
located in the practice at North Baltimore, where 
he has been a successful practitioner. He served 
for four years as postmaster at North Baltimore. 
In 1893, after resigning the postmastership, 
the Doctor attended the Chicago Polyclinic, in 
which he took a post-graduate course. 

D. W. Reddin was born near Findlay, Ohio, 
and remained on his father’s farm in Hancock 
county until he was thirteen years of age, since 
which time he has been self supporting. For 
two years he attended the high school at Find- 
lay, and for two years was a student of Simpson 
College, Iowa. Hewasalso for atime a student 
at Valparaiso (Ind.) Normal School, and at the 
National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. 
He read medicine for a year and a half in the 
office of Dr. T. C. Ballard, of Findlay, and at the 
age of twenty-one was graduated from the Med- 
ical Department of the University of Michigan. 
He then spent a year in the hospitals of New 
York City and Philadelphia, and after a year’s 
travel he located at Findlay, where he practiced 
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two years. In 1886 he cameto North Baltimore, 
and has since made that city his home. 

J. R. Archer isa native of thiscounty. He 
taught school for five years, and at the end of 
that time took up the study of medicine. He 

was graduated from Starling Medical College at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1887, and located in the 
practice at Holgate, in Henry county. He re- 
mained there one year, and then came to North 
Baltimore. 

J. G. Ames was graduated from Hahnemann 
Medical College of Chicago, in 1889; Dr. Peters, 
formerly of Pemberville; Charles L. Tilton and 
J. H. Stoner located in 1891, and H. T. Somers 
in 1893. 

J. E. Sommers was born on board of a ship 
on the Atlantic ocean, while his parents were on 
their way from Germany to this country. He 
grew up in this county, and in 1889 began the 
study of medicine under Dr. Bryant, of Toledo. 
In 1892 he was graduated from the Cincinnati 
Medical College, with the degree of M. D., and 
began his professional career in North Baltimore 
soon after his graduation. 

Weston—Geo. B. Spencer is a native of 
New York State, and grew up in Huron county, 
this State. He served for three years in the late 
Civil war, and on his return home attended Ober- 
lin College one year, then began the study of 
medicine with Dr. Sykes, of Plymouth, and com- 
pleted his preparation for the profession at the 
Western Reserve Medical College, graduating in 
1867, with honors—being the valedictorian of 
the class. He first located at Tiffin, then prac- 
ticed for a time at Shiloh, Richland county, and 
in 1870 permanently located at Weston. The 
Doctor has served two terms as a member of the 
General Assembly of the State, and has held a 
number of minor offices in Weston.’ 

E. W. Schooley was graduated from an 
Eclectic Medical Institution in 1872. 

James W. Williams is a native of this State. 
He early prepared himself for teaching, and while 
so engaged began the study of medicine. Fora 
time he was associated with his uncle, Dr. 
Ephraim Llewellen, in the drug business at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and with him furthered his medical 
studies. In May, 1875, he was graduated from 
a medical school in Cincinnati, and in June of 
that year located at Weston. In 1884, he took 
the practitioner’s course in Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital, at Chicago. ' 

- W. W. Hill is a native of the township in 
which he now resides, and at the age of ten years 
started out to do for himself, and at the age of 
fifteen years, in the fall of 1862, entered the 


army and served with honor to himself and credit 
to the nation until the war closed. He was three 
times wounded and lost his left leg by amputation 
as a result of a wound received August 20, 1864, 
at Jonesboro, Ga. On his return from the war he 
attended the schools at Weston. He taught 
school for a time, and was a clerk in a store. In 
1880, he becamea student in the Western Reserve. 
University at Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1883 at the 
Toledo Medical College, and was graduated from 
the latter in July of that year. He began prac-. 
tice at Weston, where he has met with success, 
He is a skillful surgeon, and an able physician, 
He has been the mayor of Weston, and served in 
other official relations. A family sketch will be 
found elsewhere. 

J. M. C. Cook located in 1894. 

Pemberville.—Rubellus J. Simon was born on 
a farm in this county. His parents had both 
been teachers, and his early schooling was re- 
ceived under them. He was in attendance for 
nine months at the Poland Union Seminary. He 
then received a teacher’s certificate, and for a 
period taught school. Subsequently he attended 
the high school at Findlay, and later was two. 
years at Oberlin College. He studied medicine. 
under Dr. S. B. Emerson, of Eagleville, and, in 
1873, was graduated from the Eclectic Medical. 
College of Cincinnati, and in August of the same. 
year opened an office at Pemberville, where he. 
has since been actively engaged in the practice of 
medicine, and is a successful physician. Dr. Simon, 
has been a member of the board of education 
for six years, and was for four years one of the 
city council. 

David B. Brown is a native of this State. 
The first seven years of his life were passed on the 
home farm near Mt. Gilead. In 1859 he became 
a resident of Wood county. After some years 
spent in the district and public schools he taught 
school for a time, and in 1872 commenced the 
study of medicine at Freeport under Dr. N. W. 
Goodrick, with whom he remained’ two years. 
In 1874-5 he attended lectures in the Cincinnati 
Medical College, and was graduated in 1876. He 


| first practiced for several years at Sherwood, in 


Defiance county, and in 1881 came to Pember- 
ville, where he continues to give his attention to 
his profession. 

D. S. Williams, who located in 1873, died in 
in 1879; L. L. Loomis, who was a physician near 
Scotch Ridge for many years, moved to Pem- 
berville in the ‘‘eighties;” W. S. Loomis, of: 
Toledo, formerly practiced here. W. D. Stewart 
was a graduate from Wooster University in 1874. 
Dr. Allen came in later years. 
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S. S. Dilley was born in Ohio. His early 
schooling was received mainly at Jerry City. 
He for a time followed barbering, and then be- 
gan the study of medicine with Dr. Bryant, 
ex-sheriff of the county. He was in attendance 
one term at the Medical College at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and two terms at the Cincinnati Eclectic 
Medical Institute, from which he was graduated 
in 1894. He at once located in Pemberville, 
where he still follows his profession. The Doc- 


tor is a contributor to the New York Medical 
journals. 
Tontogany.—B. F. Davis is a native of the 


State of New York. Until sixteen years of age 
he attended the usual district schools, then a 
select school at Centerburg. At the age of nine- 
teen he began teaching, and, later, was one term 
a student in the college at Iberia, Ohio, and one 
term at the college at Delaware, Ohio. In the 
spring of 1859 he began reading medicine in the 
office of Drs. Russell & Thompson, of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio; in the winter of 1861-62 he at- 
tended lectures at Ann Arbor, Mich., and in 
1862-63 at Starling Medical College, Columbus, 
Ohio, from which latter he was graduated in 
February, 1863. The following March he was 
commissioned assistant surgeon of the 44th Regi- 
ment O. V. I., and served throughout the war. 
On being mustered out in 1865 the Doctor lo- 
cated in practice at Tontogany. In 1872, in con- 
nection with his brother, he opened a drug store 
in the same village, and is still in the business. 

George W. Moore and Mary J. Bailey adver- 
tised as physicians in 1872. 

A. Eddmon was born near the city of Phila- 
delphia, Penn. He received a liberal education, 
graduating from Halle University, Germany, in 
the departments of literature and medicine. . He 
was the assistant surgeon on the steamer ‘‘ Li- 
menia’”’ and visited several of the countries of 
South America, the Society Islands, and Tahiti, 
a French port. He wasin the drug business for 
a time in San Francisco and also in Germany, and 
in the latter country was an assistant to an old 
surgeon. Subsequently he was graduated (1877) 
from Physio Eclectic Medical College, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and the same year located at Custar, 
this county, and in December, 1877, came to 
Tontogany. He was mayor of Tontogany for 
six years, has served as clerk, and has been a 
notary public since 1879. He is also engaged in 
the drug business. 

Bloomdale.—E. H. Chilcote is a native of 
this county, a farmer’sson. He attended the dis- 
trict schools, and later the schools at Fostoria, 
and for a time was engaged in school teaching, 


and then entered Miami Medical College at Cin- 
cinnati, and was graduated in 1871. He began 
practice at Van Buren, and three years later 
moved to Bairdstown, where he remained two 
years. In 1890 he came to Bloomdale. 

A.M. Chilcote, a brother of E. H., located in 
the practice at Bloomdale in 1875. 

Howard H. McClaran is a native of Ohio. 
At the age of nine years his parents removed to. 
North Baltimore, in the public schools of which 
place young McClaran received his education. 
He became a telegraph operator, which vocation 
he followed for some time, and was also a book- 
keeper and accountant fora time. He attended 
Starling Medical College at Columbus, entering 
in September, 1891. Later he was a student in 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Medical College, from 
which he was graduated in 1893. He returned to 
North Baltimore, and there practiced for a short 
time, and then located at Bloomdale. 

R. B. Hubbard and W. C. McCrill located 
here in 1883, George H. Riley in 1887; W. A. 
Dickey anda few others who remained only a 
short time. 

Bradner.—T. S. Carman, one of the old pio- 
neer doctors of the county, was born in Queen 
Anne county, Md., in 1808, and in early boyhood 
was taken to Baltimore by his parents. His fa- 
ther, before the war of 1812, was a prosperous 
business man of that city. The war brought 
failure to the father, and at the age of eleven 
years the son was left fatherless and thrown on 
his own resources. Later on he learned dentistry, 
and for a time followed the profession. Along in 
the latter part of the ‘‘thirties’’ he located in 
Wood county and practiced medicine, and was at 
the same time engaged in other lines. Later he 
was in business, and practiced medicine at Prairie 
Depot. He finally, in 1889, settled at Bradner. 
He has been a shrewd business man and a good 
financier, and isa man of means. An extended 
sketch of his life and family appear elsewhere. 

Dr. Johnson was graduated from the Starling 
Medical College, of Columbus, in 1881, and 
came to succeed Dr. Taggart, the first physician 
of the settlement. Dr. Caris has been in prac- 
tice since 1867. Dr. Schnetzler came in 1886, 
and in 1888 removed to Wisconsin. J. E. Furste, 
a graduate of the Northwestern Ohio Medical 
College, in 1888. As hitherto stated, the pio- 
neer physician of Fremont came into this dis- 
trict as early as 1832. 

Risingsun.—H. L. Byington is a native of 
the State of New York, born on a farm. He 
grew up as thé usual farmer’s son, and after the 
district schools studied for a time in Franklin 
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Academy, and also at Malone, N. Y. He taught 
school several terms, beginning at, eighteen years 
of age. Soon after he became of age he came 
West, and later took a preliminary course of 
study with Dr. Knestrick, of Bloomingville, 
Ohio. In February, 1876, he was graduated 
from the Physio-Medical College at Cincinnati. 
He began his professional career in Fostoria in 
the fall of 1876, and in the fall of 1880 he lo- 
cated at Risingsun. He has served six years as 
a member of the council, and in 1893 was ap- 
pointed one of the board of pension examiners. 

J. H. Burnett was born near Forest, Ohio. 
He attended the high school of Forest, and then 
the Northwestern Ohio Normal School, at Ada. 
He began teaching at seventeen. Later he stud- 
ied medicine with Drs. Lillibridge and Gammel. 
In June, 1881, he was graduated from the Ec- 
lectic Medical College of Cincinnati, and in Au- 
gust following began the practice of medicine at 
Risingsun. 

Stony Ridge.—H. Buckland located here in 
the ‘‘fifties.” 

H. E. Noble is a native of the State of New 
York; came with the family to Huron county, 
Ohio, at the age of five years. At the age of 
eleven years his father’s family removed to Lucas 
county. The son’s literary education was re- 
ceived in the common:schools of these counties, 
and completed at the Delta high school when 
he was eighteen, after which he began the study 
of medicine and entered the Detroit Medical 
College in 1877. He completed the course in 
1879, then located at Swanton, in Fulton county, 
and there practiced until 1883. He then entered 
the Toledo Medical College, from which he was 
graduated in 1884, and then located at Stony 
Ridge. Subsequently he attended special lectures 
in New York City, and was graduated from the 
New York Institute in 1891. The Doctor 
removed to Toledo, Ohio, in 1896. 

Portage.—With the old physicians named in 
former pages were Dr. Merriam and Dr. J. W. 
McCracken, who were here in the ‘‘seventies.” 
Later came A. C. Canfield, who moved to To- 
ledo. W. E. Hughes was graduated from the 
_ University of Buffalo, N. Y., in 1875. . 

Thomas W. Knight was born in Taunton, 
England. In 1861 his father and family came to 
America, and in 1876 to Wood county, Ohio. 
He attended a French school on the Isle of 
Guernsey, and learned to speak the French lan- 
- guage fluently. He attended the public schools 
of Sandusky City, and later taught school. _ He 
took up the study of medicine under the direc- 
tion of his mother, who had been a practitioner 


Dr. J. H. Whitehead, of Bowling Green. 


for many years. In March, 1893, he was gradu- 
ated from the Hahnemann Medical College, of 
Chicago, and located in Portage in the practice 
of his profession in May following. 

Emerson Webster Fisher is a native of Penn- 
svlvania. He attended the schools of Selin’s 
Grove, the place of his birth, until the family’s 
removal to Nebraska. He was in the neighbor- 
hood schools of that State, and later continued 
his studies in the academy at Homer, and one 
term in a Nebraska college. In the winter of 
1888-89 he was a student in the Midland Col- 
lege at Atchison, Kans. He was graduated in 
March, 1892, from Rush Medical College, of 
Chicago, and at once began practicing at Ponca, 
Neb., and four months later came to Wood 
county. Fora short time he was in the office 
with Dr. Snyder, of Bowling Green, and in De- 
cember, 1892, located at Portage. 

Luckcy.—G. F. Peabody is a native of Michi- 
gan. He completed his literary education in the 
high school of Portland, Mich. In 1890 he was 
graduated from the Toledo (Ohio) Medical Col- 
lege, and began the practice of medicine at Smith- 
field. He remained at the latter place until com- 
ing to Luckey in 1892. Dr. Peabody was a matri- 
culate of the Michigan College of Medicine in 
1888, and is a registered pharmacist by examina- 
tion in 1893. 

E. C. Houston was graduated from the Louis- 
ville Medical College in 1888, now in Tennessee ; 
W. S. Loomis, now of Toledo. 

Jerry City.—J]J. M. Grau is a native of Ohio. 
At the age of nineteen he entered Geauga Sem- 
inary at Chester and was there for three years. 
He had been self-supporting from an early age, 
and was a school teacher for a time. He began 
reading medicine under Dr. W. I. Lyman, of 
Chester Cross Roads, and in the fall of 1889 be- 
came a student at the Western Reserve College, 
Cleveland. Later he was a student in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. He was graduated from 
Starling Medical College, Columbus, in March, 
1892; and in July following located in the. prac- 
tice at Jerry City. 

J. F. Wollam was born in this county, and in 
the schools of Bloom and Portage townships, and 
in the Normal School at Ada, received his educa- 
tion. Hewas for fourteen years a school teacher 
inthis county. He began reading medicine under 
He 
later attended Hahnemann Medical College, of 
Chicago, and: in 1892 commenced practice at Jer- 


“ry City. 


Charles Goodrick, licentiate ; W. R. Legron, 
a graduate of W. R. Medical College in 1888. 
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Hoytville.—Miner Wadsworth was born in 
Ohio, and grew up on a farm, At the age of 
eighteen years he entered the public schools of 
Scio, in Harrison county, and remained one year. 
He then taught two years. In 1876 he came to 
Wood county and taught for a time, then took 
up the study of medicine and carried on a small 
drug store in Hoytville. Later (in 1882) he was 
graduated from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Keokuk, Iowa, and now has a good 
practice at Hoytville. 

_ Bairdstown.—Z. T. Housman, Eclectic Med- 
ical Institute, 1870, moved to Fostoria in 1894; 
Dr. and Madam Bell and Dr. Alsdorf. 

Cygnet.—E. W. Heltman, Toledo Medical 
College, Drs. Mercer and F. H. Shuey. 

Dunbridge. —Dr. Pope. 

Haskins.—E. J. Greenfield, W. R. Medical 
College, 1881; Fred. L. Meagley, of Toledo, 
born near Haskins, graduated as a physician in 
1889 and established himself at Toledo. 

Milton Centcr.—A. L. See, Cleveland Med- 
ical College 1878; W. L. Robinson, Eclectic Med- 
ical Institute, 1886; Grattan F. Starr, University 
of Maryland, 1889; G. W. S. Austin, 1879; H. E. 
Noble. 

Scotch Ridge.—J. D. Whitacre, 1855; Dr. 
Loomis moved to Pemberville. 

Le Moyne.—Dr. Gardner. Berlie W. Mer- 
cer, of Liberty township, received a common- 
school education, then was two years in attend- 
ance in the Normal School at Ada, Ohio. He 
subsequently taught school for two years in this 
county. In 1894 he entered the Eclectic Med- 
ical Institute at Cincinnati, preparing to practice 
medicine. ; 

In this list a few names may have been over- 
looked, for there is no register of physicians to 
be found in the court house, and the Ohio Med- 
ical Directory is not complete, nor do the records 
of the old or modern medical societies pretend to 
cover all the names. Enough has been given, 
however, to show the beginnings of the pro- 
fession in this county and its development. 

The Maumee Valley Medical Association 
was organized at Maumee, June 6, 1842, with 
Dr. Horatio Conant, president protem. The 
permanent officers were E. D. Peck, of Perrys- 
burg, president; Harvey Burritt, of Maumee, vice- 
president; Cornelius Matthews, of Toledo, secre- 
tary; Oscar White, of Maumee, treasurer; Calvin 
Smith, of Toledo, and Horace Green, of Sylvania, 
with John H. Van Avery, C. L. Ramsay and Na- 
thaniel Dustin, censors. Among the unofficial 
‘constituent members were Dr. Conant, George 
R. Perkins, H. S. Woodworth, Charles McLean, 


John Mosher, Justus Wright and William St. 
Clair. All of the physicians named practiced in 
Wood county, Doctors Conant, Peck and Burritt 
being the pioneers of the profession, best known 
among the early settlers. Dr. Conant, as told in 
the chapter on the Bench and Bar, and in that 
on Political affairs, was closely connected with 
the administration of Wood county from 1820 to 
1835, and, prior to 1820, held the commission of 
justice of the peace for Erie county, from the 
Governor of Michigan Territory. Dr. Burritt 
settled at Grand Rapids in 1833, and was the 
postmaster, druggist and physician of that district 
until 1852, when he moved to Maumee, while 
Dr. Peck may be said to have passed his life at 
Perrysburg, except during his Congressional serv- 
ices at Washington, D. C. 

The Wood County Medical Soctety was organ- 
ized March 7, 1877—-Dr. J. W. McCracken pre- 
siding, with Dr. J. C. Lincoln, secretary. On that 
day the temporary officers named were elected to 
hold their respective positions for the ensuing 
year, while Dr. J. H. Rheinfrank was elected 
vice-president, Dr. A. J. Manville, treasurer, and 
H. A. Hamilton, librarian. The constitution, as 
drafted by the secretary and treasurer, was 
adopted, and the society became an accomplished 
fact. The roll of membership embraced the fol- 
lowing named medical men: J. C. Lincoln, who 
graduated from Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
February 1, 1871 ; J. W. McCracken, a graduate 
of Michigan University, March 28, 1866; W. M. 
Tuller, from Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery, February 17, 1876; Andrew J. Man- 
ville, from Bellevue Medical College, New York, 
February 24, 1866; Charles R. Hume, from Uni- 
versity of Michigan, March 25, 1874; J. L. Hel- 
ler, from same college on same day; B. F. Leet 
(deceased), University of Buffalo, in February, 
1860 ; George F. Wright, from Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, March 4, 1873; John H. 
Norris, from Wooster College, Cleveland, Feb- 
ruary-28, 1877; J. L. Tracy, from Cincinnati 
College of Medicine and Surgery, in February, 
1877; W. D. Stewart, from Wooster College, 
Cleveland, February 28, 1874; J. .W. Rudulph, 
from Columbus Medical College, February. 27, 
1877 ; George B. Spencer, from Western Reserve 
Medical College, in February, 1867 ; William E. 
Hughes, from Buffalo University, in February, 
1874; W. C. McKrill, at Cleveland in February, 
1877 ; G. Higgins, at. Cincinnati, in 1856; O. H. 
Sullivan, at Indianapolis, in 1874; J. H. Rhein- 
frank, from University of Michigan in 1864; H. 
A. Hamilton, from University of New York, in 
1852; J. S. Bowers, from Detroit Medical Col- 
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lege, 1881; G. W. Pennington, from Kentucky 
School of Medicine, in 1881; C. S. St. John, 
from Wooster College, Cleveland, in 1883, and 
J. B. Alford, from Western Reserve and Wooster 
Colleges, Cleveland, 1881. In May, 1877, Sam- 
uel Downs was named as an honorary member. 
Dr. J. F. Robertson was admitted a member in 
June, and Drs. McCracken and Davis appointed 
delegates to the State Medical Society’s conven- 
tion to seek recognition for the Wood County 
Society. 

The election of January, 1878, resulted in 
the choice of Dr. McCracken for president ; 
Charles R. Hume, vice-president ; J. C. Lincoln, 
secretary; W. M. Fuller, treasurer, and J. H. 
Norris, librarian. In October, Dr. Chapman, of 
Toledo, was elected an honorary member. Dr. 
J. H. Carothers, named at that time, located in 
the county, while Drs. Thom and Colamore, of 
Toledo, were chosen honorary mémbers. In Feb- 
ruary, 1879, Dr. Lincoln was elected president ; 
Dr. A. J. Manville, vice-president ; Dr. George 
W. Wright, secretary, and Dr. G. B. Spencer, 
treasurer, with Drs. Tuller, Hume and Hellera 
board of examiners. 

In June, 1879, Dr. Tuller was appointed sec- 
retary, vice Wright removed from this county. 
Dr. H. H. Callin was admitted at this meeting. 
In October, Dr. Hughes, of Portage, with Dr. 
Mead, were regular members, and Dr. Hagg, of 
Texas, Henry county, named as an honorary 
member. The officers of 1879 were re-elected 
in February, 1880. In 1881 Dr. Hughes took 
the former treasurer’s place, the other officers 
being re-elected. In November, 1882, Horace 
Babcock, of Maumee, and S. F. Forbes, of 

. Toledo, were chosen honorary members. Dur- 
ing the three years, ending that month, many 
valuable essays were read before the society, 
and a large number of surgical and medical 
phenomena brought to the attention of the 
members. In January, 1883, W. M. Tuller was 
elected president; J. L. Heller, secretary; J. H. 
Rheinfrank, vice-president, and J. C. Lincoln, 
treasurer. On that date a by-law admitting 
dentists to membership was adopted. For sev- 
eral causes, the society slept from that time 
until April 23, 1886, when Dr. G. W. Penning- 
ton was elected president; Dr. Bowers, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Higgins, secretary, and Dr. Lincoln, 
treasurer. A month after the society assembled 
at Weston, and appointed Doctors Hamilton, 
Rheinfrank, Lincoln and Tuller to the State 
Medical Society’s convention. In May, 1887, 
Dr. Alford, of Grand Rapids, was chosen presi- 
dent; Dr. Higgins, vice-president; Dr. St. John, 
8 


secretary; Dr. Tuller, treasurer, and Doctors 
Sullivan, Tuller, Alford and Lincoln, delegates 
to the medical convention. In April, 1888, Doc- 
tors Alford and Tuller were appointed delegates. 
to the Cincinnati Meeting of the American Med- 
ical Association, and Doctors Lincoln, Spencer, 
Rheinfrank and Stewart to that of the State 
Association. This was the last meeting of the: 
old Medical Society; but the record tells of a 
meeting, ordered to be held in June of that year, 
of which there is no further notice taken. Dr. 
E. O. Richardson, admitted in April, 1888, was 
the last member to sign the roll. 

Wood County Physicians’ Association may 
be said to date back to August 27, 1889, when 
Drs. Hughes, E. P. Thomas and Canfield, of 
Portage; Tuller, Whitehead, McKendree, Hill, 
Sanglier, Richardson and St. John, of Bowling 
Green, met in Dr. Richardson’s office, with the 
object of organizing a society of medical men 
for mutual benefit. E. O. Richardson presided, 
with C. S. St. John, secretary. On September 
10, a second meeting was held here, whereat 
were present Doctors Spencer and Hill, of Wes- 
ton, Greenfield, of Haskins, and the physicians 
who were present at the first meeting. The con- 
stitution was adopted, and within a short time 
bore the signatures of the following named mem- 
bers: L.-E. Sanglier, Je HOWhitehead EO. 
Richardson, Willis M. Tuller, F. W. ie 
Emily. A. Hill (the first female physician), Pe 
Lincoln, CS. St.John, Griliggitsy Pra: Estill, 
W. S. Wells, P. Kendall, M. A. McKendree, and 
J. CrSnyder;, ‘all of "Bowling "Gree? Pr: 
Thomas, A. E. Canfield and W. E. Hughes, of 


Portage; George B. Spencer, J. W. Williams: 
and W. W. Hill, of Weston; W. B. Bryant, of 
Jerry City; A. Eddmon, of Tontogany; W. 


D. Stewart, D. B. Brown and L. L. Loomis, of 
Pemberville; J. H. Rheinfrank and I. S. Bowers, 
of Perrysburg; W. S. Loomis, of Luckey, and 
F. P. Brunthaver, of Dowling. In October, 
1889, E. O. Richardson was elected president;. 
C. S. St. John, secretary; and J. H. Whitehead,. 


treasurer. A schedule of fees, or rates for med- 
ical services, was then adopted. In 1890, Dr. 
Higgins was elected president; Dr. Williams, 


vice-president; Dr. McKendree, secretary; and’ 
Dr. Whitehead, treasurer. Dr. Houseman was, 
then a member of the association. In October, 
1891, Doctors Williams, Canfield, Sanglier and 
Rogers, were elected to the respective offices. 
Dr. Garner (or Gardner) was admitted a member 
in 1891, but other physicians, such as Doctors 
Schooley, Riley, Chilcote and Pope,. were not 
then enrolled, though invitations to become mem- 
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bers were extended to them. In addition to the 
physicians named, more than one native of this 
county entered the profession—among them 
being James L. Tracy, a resident of Toledo 


since 1873, and Dr. Hollington, both natives of 
Bowling Green. J. D. Archer, of Holgate, Par- 
ker Baker, of Findlay, Cloyse McMurray, who 
died in Wayne county in 1894, and a few others. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Woop County IN THE War oF THE REBELLION—First War ME2ETING—FirRst CoMPANIES— 
REGIMENTAL SKETCHES—RostER OF Woop County So.ipigers—-LocaL MILirary MATTERS 


—CONCLUSION. 


HIO may be justly proud of the soldiers 
sent out from this county, to give battle 
to the brave men marshalled under the 
Confederate flag, and to shatter, forever, 

the Machiavelian doctrine, in which they be- 
lieved, and for which they fought. 

The population of Wood county, in 1860, was 
17,886. The county was just emerging from 
pioneer conditions when the tocsin of war sounded 
and resounded through the settlements, calling 
the young men to arms and warning all, even the 
old, to prepare for war. 

The call was promptly answered, the county 
sending forth more men than the State could 
equip, or the United States receive, under the 
first call of the President. A month satisfied the 
government that the Confederacy wasa fratricide, 
aiming at nothingelse than the conquest and sub- 
jection of the Northern States, and the total anni- 
hilation of the Abolitionists and their principles. 
Realizing the gravity of the situation, the call of 
April 15 for 75,000 men was supplemented, May 
3, by one for 42,034 men to serve three years, 
and overshadowed by that of July 1, 1862, for 
300,000 men, Under the first and third calls, 
‘Wood county sent out over 740 men, the major- 
ity of whom served three years. The draft 
brought others into service, while the liberal 

bounty offered by the county, and the liberal aid 
tendered to families of soldiers, urged many to 
enter the ranks of the regiments, and thus Wood 
county furnished to the Union army a full quota, 
equal to about one in every ten of the population 
of 1860. 

First War Meeting.—In the issue of the 
Perrysburg Journal of April 11, 1861, the end of 


the Perrysburg post office contest by the appoint- | 


ment of Nelson Darling, master, is noticed, but 
there is not a word in the local columns about 


civil war. In the next issue, April 18, Bailey 
refers briefly to the Sumter affair, placing little 
reliance on the reports, though, in the editorial 
page he prints Lincoln’s proclamation calling out 
75,000 militia. The next day, April 19, he was 
the secretary of the Perrysburg war meeting, over 
which J. F. Price presided, UH. H.. Dodge, 
Asher Cook, Jesse S. Norton, J. R. Tyler, E. 
Graham, F. R. Miller, Rev. G. A. Adams, James 
W. Ross, W. V. Way, and Gen. W. Houston 
addressed that meeting, when the following reso- 
lution was adopted: ‘‘ That the citizens of Wood 
county willstand by the government of the coun- 
try in any emergency, and that we pledge our- 
selves, our property and sacred honor to the sup- 
port of the government. That we will ever be 
faithful to the families of those who fall in their 
country’s service. That we pledge ourselves 
to maintain the families of those who shall vol- 
unteer in obedience to the call of the country’s 
present emergency.’”’ F. Hollenbeck was the 
first to guarantee $8 a month to the family of 
any person who was prevented from volunteering 
for want of proper means for the support of his 
family; others followed this example, and imme- 
diately the work of organizing the Fort Meigs 
Rifles was entered upon. On the 20th the coun- 
cil appropriated $500 to defray the incidental 
expenses of organization. Joshua Chappel, whose 
grandfather and father fought in the Revolution, 
and himself in the war of 1812, said that his son 
would serve in this war; Asher Cook suggested 
that the ladies would present a flag to the first 
company, and thus the tocsin of war was sounded 
in the county for the first time since 1835. 


First Companies.—On April 27 the Perrys- 
burg volunteers left on the steamer ‘“ Belle ” for 
Cleveland, under the title ‘‘ Fort Meigs Rifles.” 
Miss Ella Baird presented the flag. Seven young 
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men from Hull Prairie also left for the camp, 
while 109 men, forming the ‘‘ Gilead Worth 
Guards,” under Capt. Carr, Lieut. J. J. Vorhes 
and 2nd Lieut. J. E. McGowan, left: on the 
same day. On April 23, recruiting was carried 
on at Bowling Green, where fifty men were en- 
rolled by the night of the 24th, and, in every 
section of the county, the work of enlistment 
and preparation was carried on. 

The Webster township military company, on 
returning from camp, in May, 1861, where there 
was no room for them, organized a cavalry com- 
pany, under Capt. M. Brewster, and encamped 
at Bowling Green to await orders. By the close 
of August there were forty-seven mounted men 
enrolled, and early in September sixty-five men 
were reported ready. In August, 1861, Lieut. 
McMahan entered upon the work of enlisting, 
and early in September opened camp at Findlay. 
At Perrysburg, a war-meeting was held, under 
the presidency of G. E. Guyer, with J. W. Bail- 
ey, secretary; while throughout the county young 
men were preparing for the service. The Bow- 
ling Green meeting was addressed by Messrs. 
Reed, Poe and others, and the Jackson township 
meeting by Dr. Philo, J. R. Apger and James 
Ferguson. In Henry, Bloom, Perry and Mont- 
gomery, trade and agriculture rested, while the 
people discussed the war and its consequences, 
and expressed themselves in favor of the United 
States, let its policy be wrong or right. 


REGIMENTAL SKETCHES. 


Wood county was largely represented in nine 
regiments of Ohio volunteers, including the 
Third Cavalry and Second Heavy Artillery; fairly 
represented in eight Ohio commands, and sparsely 
in six Ohio regiments. Natives or residents of 
the county entered the Regular Army, Indiana, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, Iowa and, 
even, Kentucky regiments; while, at least, one 
native was found in one of the most gallant of 
the great Louisiana commands of the Confeder- 
ate service. 

The history of the Ohio regiments is National 
rather than local. It was first compiled as 
early as 1868, under the direction of White- 
law Reid, from whose work these regimental 
sketches have in a great measure been taken. 
In May, 1884, the Legislature of Ohio, by 
joint resolution, authorized the Roster of Ohio 
Soldiers. 1861-66, which has been issued in 
eleven large volumes. The record of individ- 
ual soldiers is an index to the service of the regi- 
ment. This record has been compiled, after the 
expenditure of much labor and money, and with 


the following regimental sketches make up an ex- 
haustive history of the part taken by the men of 
Wood county in the War of the Rebellion. 


The Twenty-first Infantry.—In this regiment 
there were many Wood county men, represented 
principally in Companies B, C, Hand I. Capt. 
Arnold’ McMahan’s 107 men, and Capt. Milo 
Caton’s 102 men, were all residents of the county. 
The names and records of the soldiers are given 
in the roster which follows. 

The regiment was organized at Camp Taylor, 
near. Cleveland, on April 27, 1861, Jesse S. Nor- 
ton, Col.; J..M. Neibling, Lieut.-Col.; A. J: Tay- 
lor, Major; three-months’ service. Then Jesse S. 
Norton, James M. Neibling, Arnold McMahan, 
Cols., successively; James M. Neibling, D. M. 
Stoughton, Arnold McMahan, W. B.. Wicker, 
Lieut.-Cols., successively; Samuel A. Strong, D. 
M. Stoughton, Geo. F. Walker, Arnold McMahan, 
Isaac Cusac, John C. Martin, Majors, succes- 
sively. Of these officers, Jesse S. Norton, 
Arnold McMahan and William B. Wicker, were 
Wood county men. 

Among. other commissioned officers from 
Wood county in the 21st, during its term of 
service, were: Asher Cook, Omar C. Carr, Silas 
S. Canfield, James W. Knaggs, James L. Curry, 
Edward Lk. Baird, J. EB. McGowan, J... J. 
Worhes, Ara C. Spafford, John Patterson, John 
S. Mahony, William Pryor, Robert Buffum, 
Elihu H. Mason. 

The regiment moved on May 23, passing 
through Columbus (where it received its arms) 
to Gallipolis, where it went into camp and re- 
mained until July 3, when it moved to Ravens- 
wood, by order of Gen. McClellan, to re-enforce 
the 17th Ohio, then expecting an attack from O. 
Jennings Wise, whose fotces lay at a little town 
called Ripley. The Federal force, under Col. 
Norton of the 21st Ohio, disembarked at eleven 
o'clock, made a forced march to Ripley, surprised 
the Rebels and drove them from the place. . A 
day or two after this, Col. Norton captured forty 
prominent Rebel citizens as hostages for the good 
treatment and safe return of some loyal Virgin- 
ians captured by the notorious Jenkins. 

On the 11th of July Gen. Cox took command 
of the brigade consisting of the 11th, 12th and 
21st Ohio, the 1st and 2nd Kentucky, Cotter’s 
1st Ohio Battery of two guns, and Capt. George’s 
cavalry, and marched to Red House, on the 
Kanawha river. At this place Col. Norton was 
ordered to make’ a reconnoisance for the purpose 
of discovering the Rebel position. Company F, 
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Capt. Geo. F. Walker; Company H, Capt-A. M. 
Blackman, and Company G, Capt. Lovell, with 
a portion of Capt. George's cavalry, started under 
command of Col. Norton early on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 14, moving on three different roads, all 
terminating at a little village on Scarey creek, 
where it empties into the Kanawha river. After 
marching some eight miles the enemy’s pickets 
were encountered in a church, from which they 
fired, and fell back on their main body. Skir- 
mishers were thrown out by Col. Norton, which 
developed the enemy in force on the opposite 
bank of the creek, occupying a strong position 
with a full battery. 

After developing the strength of the Rebels, 
the Federal troops fell back two miles, and at 
twelve o'clock that night were re-enforced by 
the remaining companies of the 21st Ohio, and 
part of the 2nd Kentucky, under Lieut.-Col. En- 
yart; but, lacking artillery, Col. Norton thought 
it best to fall back and await the arrival of the 
main body. On the 15th the main body, under 
Gen. Cox, arrived, and on the morning of the 
17th Col. Lowe was placed in command of 
a force, consisting of his own regiment; Com- 
pany K, Capt. S. A. Strong, and Company 
D, Capt. Thomas G. Allen, of the 21st; Gapt. 
Cotter’s two rifled guns, and a portion of Capt. 
George’s cavalry, as an attacking column, and 
ordered to drive the enemy from his position. 
The fight opened at great disadvantage to the 
Federals, from the fact that their old United 
States smooth-bore muskets did not carry far 
enough to reach the enemy, who were stationed 
in the bed of the creek, and protected by high 
banks. Col. Norton seeing the disadvantage, de- 
termined to drive the enemy out of the creek 
with the bayonet, and, as a preliminary move- 
ment, sent a flanking force to turn the enemy’s 
left, and divert his attention from the contem- 
plated charge in front. The charge was success- 
fully made by Col. Norton, with two companies 
of the 12th Ohio, the enemy being lifted out of 
the creek, and the whole Rebel force driven back. 
Col. Norton was painfully wounded in this affair, 
but remained onthe field, hoping to be supported 
by Col. Lowe. Three messengers were dis- 
patched to Col. Lowe, one of whom was killed, 
but the needed support was not given. In the 
meantime the enemy received re-enforcements, 
.and, discovering that the Federal force was not 
- properly supported, again advanced their column 
and, in turn, drove them, capturing Col. Norton, 
and Lieut. Brown of the 12th Ohio, who had 
remained with Col. Norton and the other 
wounded. The loss in this engagement was nine 


killed, including Capt. Allen and Lieut. Pomeroy, 
of Company D, and seventeen wounded. 

On the evening of the battle, Col. Woodruff, 
and Lieut.-Col. G. W. Neff, of the 2nd Ken- 
tucky; Col) Chas:A. De Villiers, of the 11th 
Ohio, and two Kentucky captains rode up to the 
battle-ground by a different road from that on 
which the troops were retreating, and were in- 
stantly made prisoners by the Rebels. 

The 21st was mustered out August 12, 1861. 
It was again re-organized on September 19, 1861, 
for the three-years’ campaign, and mustered into 
service at Findlay, Ohio. It received marching 
orders a few days thereafter, was supplied with 
arms at Camp Dennison October 2, and marched 
the same day for Nicholasville, Ky. It remained 
there ten days, and was then ordered to march 
to McCormick’s Gap to join Gen. Nelson, then 
incommand at that point. The affair at Ivy Moun- 
tain, Ky., November 9, 1861, followed. In De- 
cember the regiment was in Buell’s army, with 
which it went into winter quarters on Green river. 
Early in 1862, it participated in the work of driving 
the Confederates from Bowling Green, Ky., and in 
the capture of Nashville, on March 13. Moving 
to Huntsville, the 21st furnished a quota of the 
twenty-four men under Andrews, known as the 
‘‘ Mitchell Raiders,” and otherwise took a lead- 
ing part in the stirring affairs around Huntsville 
on April 11, 1862, and in the radical movements. 
carried out by Gen. Mitchell, in which Co. C, 
under Capt. Arnold McMahan, and Co. F, under 
Capt. H. H. Alban, carried the war into Alabama, 
fighting at Bridgeport. The capture of Co. H, 
by Morgan, while returning from Nashville, was. 
a most unfortunate affair, even as the formation 
of the nucleus of the 1st Alabama Loyal Regi- 
ment, at Athens, by Capt. McMahan, was a most 
conciliatory one. .On September 2, 1862, the 
regiment arrived at Nashville, where it was at- 
tached to Negley’s division, and where it remained 
until the siege was raised on November 7, being 
engaged meantime in the affairs of .Lavergne- 
(where the 3d Alabama Regiment was captured), 
White’s Creek, Wilson’s Bend, and Franklin 
Pike, and meriting special notice of Gen. Rose- 
crans. The advance toward Murfreesboro was. 
commenced December 26, 1862, on the 31st the 
battle was begun, the 21st Regiment crossiug 
Stone river, charging a battery and capturing 
three brass guns. Capt. McMahan, who was the 
leader in that extraordinary charge, was reported 
for promotion as soon as the smoke of battle- 
cleared away, and, shortly after, was commis- 
sioned major. The regiment was otherwise 
honored. by being given the advance in entering 
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Murfreesboro on January 4, 1863. From that 
date to June 24, 1863, this command was on duty 
in and round the conquered city. On the date 
given, it moved toward Tullahoma, and followed 
the enemy until September 19, when it formed 
part of the line of battle on Chickamauga creek. 
There, on September 20, Lt.-Col. Stoughton 
was wounded, and Major Arnold McMahan took 
command, guiding his regiment through the thick 
of the fight, collecting the cartridges from the 
dead and wounded, and, as a last resort, charg- 
ing the heavy Confederate lines with the bayonet, 
driving back the enemy and taking nine prisoners. 
Immediately after, the Rebel officers realized the 
fact that McMahan’s command was without am- 
munition, took courage from this knowledge, fell 
on the remnant of the valiant regiment, captured 
twelve officers and 120 men (of whom one officer 
and fifty-nine men died in prison), and left the 
remainder to escape in the darkness. During the 
battle the Colt’s revolving rifles of the 21st 
played such havoc that the enemy turned atten- 
tion toward wiping it out of existence. This is 
shown by the fact that toward sun-down, on the 
20th, Bragg ordered a full battery to play upon 
it, and, under cover of the smoke, urged on 
charge after charge, until the dry leaves and 
brush of the forest were set on fire, lapping up 
the life of the dying and wounded, whose com- 
rades were making such an heroic fight against 
great odds. The men who escaped from this 
valhalla at Horse-shoe Ridge, with Lt.-Col. 
Neibling, found a way to their retreating army, 
and thence to Chattanooga. In November fol- 
lowing they participated in the affair at Mission 
Ridge, on January 1, 1864, re-enlisted as vet- 
-erans, were furloughed, and, on March 6, 1864, 
were once more at Chattanooga. From that 
point it moved to Ringgold, Ga., and thence, on 
May 7, with Sherman’s army to the sea. 

The new life of the old regiment opened at 
Buzzard’s Roost, May 9, 1864. It waspresent.at 
Resaca, May 15, and at New Hope Church on 
May 28. While advancing to position on the 
last date, the right arm of Col. Neibling was 
fractured, and Major McMahan, who had just ar- 
rived from Libby prison, assumed command. 
The fighting Major pushed forward his regiment, 
captured a ridge that commanded the enemy's 
position, and held it until the enemy withdrew. 
On June 7, the 21st Regiment met the Confeder- 
ate forces at Kenesaw Mountain, held the front 
line at Bald Knob for twelve days and nights, 
later followed the retreating Rebels toward the 
Chattahoochie river, and on July 9, McMahan 
led the celebrated charge against the position 


held by the 4th Mississippi and 54th Louisiana 
Infantry, captured the rifle-pits, thirty-three 
stand of new English rifles, seventeen prisoners, 
and drove the enemy into their principal works. 
The regiment lost fifteen men killed, with two 
officers and thirty-seven men wounded, in this 
affair, but won the reward of holding the pits, 
and, in a manner, the principal works, until the 
enemy withdrew on July 10. Within a day or 
two the Chattahoochie was crossed, and on the 
19th and 2oth battle was given to the Confeder- 
ates at Nancy’s creek and Peach Tree creek. 
From July 22 to the night of December 1, this 
regiment was under fire daily. At Jonesboro, 
Ga., it lost five killed and thirty wounded, and 
its total losses from May 7 to the capitulation of 
Atlanta, on September 2, 1864, two officers and 
thirty-two men killed, and five officers and 119 
men wounded, many of whom died from their 
wounds. The pursuit of Hood led the command 
to Galesville, Ala., by October 20, but, returning 
to Atlanta by November 15, it remained there 
until next morning, when the advance toward 
Savannah was ordered. At Lumpkin Station, on 
December 4, the enemy was encountered, and 
from December 12 to 20 was on service before 
Savannah, forming the vanguard entering the 
city on December 21, 1864. The campaign in 
the Carolinas followed, Lt.-Col. McMahan guiding 
the regiment in a line of successes. The affairs 
at Rocky Mount, S. C., at Averysboro.and Ben- 
tonville, N. C., brought additional laurels. Dur- 
ing the battle of Bentonville, McMahan was as- 
signed to command the brigade, and Capt. 
Samuel F. Cheney tocommand the regiment; but 
the war was virtually over. On May 26, 1865, 
the 21st participated in the grand review at 
Washington, proceeded to Louisville, Ky., where 
it was mustered out, and thence to Columbus, 
Ohio, where the men were paid and discharged 
July 28, 1865. 

The record of the regiment is a brilliant one. 
The dash and spirit displayed on more than one 
field are remembered by the people of Ohio,. and 
form the basis of the many stories of heroism 
which veterans of other regiments tell of the gal- 
lant 21st Ohio Infantry. 


The Mitchell Raiders was organized in April, 
1862, under J. J. Andrews, with the approval of 
Gen. O. M. Mitchell, to destroy the bridges on 
the Georgia State railroad, between Chattanooga 
and Atlanta. Andrews, who was then a secret- 
service agent, suggested the organization, volun- 
teered to lead it himself, and met his twenty-one 
select men at Shelbyville, Tenn., April 7, 1862. 
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Tiree of the volunteers are residents of Wood 
county to-day. It is due to them, as well as to 
the other survivors and the dead, that a sketch 
of this daring expedition into the very heart of 
the enemy’s country should be given, for the 
twenty-two Ohioans volunteered to accomplish, 
by secret means, what in open warfare might 
call for the presence of an army corps, and pos- 
sibly the loss of hundreds of lives on both sides. 

The names of the raiders are E. H. Mason, 
Co. B, John M. Scott, Co. F, Robert Buffum, 
Co. H, William Bensinger, Co. G, Wilson W. 
Brown, Co. F, Robert F. Bonham, Co. F, Will- 
iam Knight, Co. E, John A. Wilson, Co. C, 
John R. Porter, Co. G, and Mark Wood, Co. C, 
21st Ohio Infantry; Marion A. Ross, Co. A, 
Charles Perry Shadrick, Co. K, George D. Wil- 
son, Co. B, and William Pittinger, Co. G, 2d 
Ohio Infantry; M. J. Hawkins, Co. A, William 
Riddick, Co. B, John Wollam, Co. C, Samuel 
Robinson, Co. G, D. A. Dorsey, Co. H, and 
Jacob Parrott, Co. K, 33d Ohio Infantry; with 
William Campbell, a Kentuckian, Samuel Sla- 
ven and J. J. Andrews. 

The adventurers arrived at Chattanooga 
April 11, and early on the morning of the 12th at 
Marietta, Ga., where they represented themselves 
as Kentuckians, and where they were to begin 
in earnest the work which Andrews had designed. 
On the morning of the 12th, the men, except 
Hawkins and Porter, boarded the north-bound 
train for Big Shanty, where a stop was made for 
breakfast. Andrews, knowing that there was no 
telegraph office there, determined to begin the 
execution of his plans. Believing that three box- 
cars, with the engine and tender, would be 
enough to handle, he uncoupled the train, and 
with Brown, Knight and J. A. Wilson, jumped 
on the engine, while the other raiders took their 
places in the cars. Knight played engineer, 
while Scott looked after the important duty of 
cutting the telegraph wires. At the first station the 
self-appointed train crew took on wood and water, 
and began the work of track destruction. At 
Marengo, where the south-bound train was due, 
Andrews stated he was running a train of powder 
through to Beauregard’s headquarters, and, on 
this explanation, received the switch key and a 
train-schedule from the agent. The schedule 
showed but one train, but the advance of Gen. 
Mitchell’s division to Huntsville, Ala., drove the 
Confederates to preparations for entering Geor- 
gia. 
that the red flag was carried on each new train, 
a common and unwelcome sight to the small 
band engaged in the large and terrible enterprise. 


This necessitated many special trains, so’ 


Hope battled against reason in their breasts, 
they urged the locomotive to its greatest speed, 
stopped at some places to remove rails and ties 
and load them on the box-cars, again make up 
time, Wilson playing fireman and Brown en- 
gineer, halt to destroy a culvert, push forward 
again, and so on until the crews of passing trains 
and station agents began to look upon the train- 
men of the so-called powder train as so many 
fra diavolos gone wild. 

Meantime, the railroad authorities at Big 
Shanty awakened to the fact that a part of the 
train was stolen, and that the bandits had cut 
the telegraph lines. A hand-car crew went in 
pursuit, took possession of the first locomotive, 
and pushed on faster, repairing the track as they 
moved forward. Between Adairsville and King- 
ston, this crew gave up hope of repairing the 
work of the destroyers, abandoned the locomo- 
tive and walked until they met a down freight. 
They related the story tothe engineer, urged him 
to sidetrack his cars and give them the locomo- 
tive. Agreeing, the pursuers jumped aboard, at 
Calhoun they pressed a telegraph operator and 
soldiers into their service, and then, with valve 
wide open, renewed the race after the dare- 
devils. Soon, they came in sight of their prey, 
saw it stop in the distance, for the raiders halted 
at intervals to remove the track, and knew that 
the fugitives would soon be overhauled. The 
raiders were also on the look-out, beheld the ap- 
proaching train with some alarm, but never lost 
an opportunity of destroying the track, until the 
smoke of the pursuer told them that flight was 
their only hope. Then began that terrible rail- 
road race, through Resaca, Tilton, Dalton and 
Ringgold. Beyond Dalton, Andrews ordered a 
halt, to cut the wires, but he was two minutes 
late, for a message had just passed on to Chat- 
tanooga. Fuel and oil were exhausted about the 
moment Ringgold was passed, and then Andrews 
ordered a halt, reversed the engine, so as to 
wreck the-pursuing train, and with his volunteers 
fled into the forest, each man seeking safety for 
himself. The troops at Ringgold were put on the 
qui vive, infantry and: cavalry scoured the coun- 
try for the fugitives, and, within a week, all the 
daring men, save Wood and Wilson, were in the 
hands of implacable enemies, even Hawkins and 
Porter, who failed to board the train at Marietta, 
being among the prisoners. Within three weeks 
Wood and Wilson were made prisoners. 

To speak of the treatment of these gallant 
men, by the Confederates, is a matter of history. 
Confederate officers condoned acts of barbarism 
worthy only of the lowest mob of fanatics ever 
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gathered in America, ignored the claims of the 
men as regular soldiers, detached for a service of 
which they knew nothing, flogged the youngest 
soldier almost to death with the hope of wring- 
ing from him information, and then after the 
leader, Andrews, stepped forward and acknowl- 
edged himself as leader, took the gallant fellow 
and six of his men to the gibbet, at Atlanta, where 
they were executed. The others, awaiting death 
in the Atlanta prison, seized their jailor, when 
he brought in their suppers, took the prison 
keys, overpowered seven armed guards, and made 
a way toward liberty. Six of them were re-cap- 
tured and confined in Libby and Castle Thunder, 
until March, 1863, when they were exchanged at 
City Point. The:men executed were John M. 
Scott, June 18, 1862; Marion A. Ross, June 16, 
62; Charles Perry Shadrick, June 18, ’62; Geo. 
C. Wilson, June 18, ’62; Samuel Robertson, 
June 18, 62, Samuel Slavens, William Camp- 
bell and J. J. Andrews, June 16, °62. The reso- 
lution of Congress, adopted in July, 1862, pro- 
vided that medals be struck for the survivors of 
the expedition, which medals were duly presented, 
Elisha H. Mason, of Pemberville, receiving the 
second, and young Parrott, of Hardin county, 
the first. 


The One Hundredth Infantry—(three years). 
—Wood county was represented in several dif- 
ferent companies, Company A being almost, if 
not exclusively, a Wood county command. Col. 
Patrick Slevin and Maj. John A. Shannon were 
from the county, as were also some six or eight 
other commissioned officers of the regiment, some 
of whom were promoted to high positions in 
otherregiments. The regiment was organized at 
‘Toledo during the months of July and August, 
1862, and was mustered into the service Sep- 
tember 1 following. Its principal officers, suc- 
cessively, were: John C. Groom, Patrick Slevin, 
Edwin L. Hayes, Cols.; Patrick Slevin, Edwin 
L. Hayes, Franklin Rundell, Lieut.-Cols. ; Edwin 
L. Hayes, John A. Shannon, Henry D. Taylor, 
Franklin Rundell, Majors. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember the regiment moved to Cincinnati, for the 
defense of that city, On the 9th it went into 
position on Covington Heights, a few rods in 
front and to the left of Fort Mitchell. 

The regiment marched for Lexington, Ky., 
on the 8th of October, and remained there, un- 
dergoing a thorough course of instructiou, until 
about the 1st of December, when it moved to 
Richmond. It was engaged in work on the for- 
tifications until the 26th of December, when it 
moved to Danville, and on the 3d of January, 
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1863, it moved to Frankfort. Toward the last 
of February it marched to Lexington to intercept 
a Rebel raid, and from that point marched to Crab 
Orchard, Mount Vernon, Somerset, and to vari- 
ous other points where the presence of the en- 
emy rendered it necessary. On the 13th of Au- 
gust, the regiment went into camp at Danville, 
preparatory for the march of East Tennessee. 
Upon arriving at Knoxville a portion of the regi- 
ment was sent up to the Virginia State line to 
guard the railroad. The detachment, 240 strong, 
was captured by the enemy on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, and was sent to Richmond, Va., a large 
per cent, of them dying in prison. The regiment 
participated in the defense of Knoxville, and was 
on active duty during its stay in East Tennessee. 
Early in the spring of 1864 it marched in the 
Twenty-third Army Corps to join Gen. Sherman, 
then at Tunnell Hill, Ga. It moved on the At- 
lanta campaign, and. was present at almost every 
battle from Rocky Face Ridge to Atlanta. On 
the 6th of August it was engaged in an assault on 
the Rebel works in front of Atlanta, with a loss 
of 103 men out of 300. Thirty-six men were 
killed on the field, and eight more died of wounds 
within the next thirty days. The Colonel was 
disabled for life. This was the heaviest day’s 
work experienced by the regiment. After the 
evacuation of Atlanta it joined in pursuit of 
Hood, and participated in the battles of Frank- 
lin and Nashville. At Franklinthe 1ooth fought 
at great disadvantage, having been broken into 
fragments by the placing of artillery in the bat- 
tle line at the last moment. Notwithstanding 
this, some portions of the line of the 1ooth were 
held with the most desperate tenacity. Nothing 
in war could excel the deadly fighting on this line, 
a part of which was held by the tooth. The 
color-bearer, Byron C. Baldwin, of Weston, 
Ohio, was shot, but in*his death agonies rolled 
his body in the flag so that it might be saved 
from the enemy. This was only one of the pa- 
thetic, gallant incidents in the history of the 
1ooth.. The regiment moved with the Twenty- 
third Corps to Wilmington, N. C., and was there 
actively engaged. It marched into the interior, 
and moved from Goldsboro to Raleigh with Sher- 
man’s army. It next moved to Greensboro, and 
from there to Cleveland, Ohio, where it was mus- 
tered out of the service on the Ist of July, 1865, 
having served two years and ten months from 
muster-in to muster-out. 

The rooth lost, during its term of service, 65 
men killed in action, 142 wounded, 27 died of 
wounds, 108 died of disease, 325 captured by 
the enemy, and 85 died in Rebel prisons. It 
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participated in the battles of Lenoir Station, 
Knoxville, Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, Dallas, 
Etowah Creek, Atlanta, Columbia, Franklin, 
Nashville, Town Creek, and Wilmington. 


The One Hundred and Eleventh Infantry 
(three years) was organized at Toledo in August, 
1862, and mustered in September 5 and 6 of 
that year. It was an out-and-out northwestern 
Ohio command, made up of men from Wood, 
Lucas, Sandusky, Fulton, Williams and Defiance 
counties. 

There were upward of 300 men from Wood 
county in the regiment, represented mainly in 
Companies B, D, I, K and A. Lt.-Cols. B. W. 
Johnson and Thomas C. Norris, of the regiment, 
were Wood county men, as were also Capts. O. P. 
Norris, J. E. McGowan (became major ist U. S. 
Colored Heavy Artillery), John Yeager, Deming 
W. H. Day (who later rose to the rank of gen- 
eral), Wesley S. Thurstin (became adjutant of 
regiment) and William H. Beal. Among other 
commissioned officers of the regiment from Wood 
county were: Lieuts. John Bader, George H. 
Van Blarcum, Rudolph Williams, Daniel W. 
Poe, Alexander Rowland, Moses Dubbs, John H. 
Campbell, J. D. Bolles, John M. Woodruff, J. 
A. Chilcote, Thomas Walter, Lewis Dienst and 
Myron G. Brown (Constantine Beal became a 
lieutenant in the 1st U. S. H. Art.). Company 
B was recruited largely from Milton, Weston, 
Perry and Middleton townships; Company D, 
largely from Weston and Washington townships; 
Company I enlisted in Perrysburg, Plain, Center, 
Bloom and Perry townships; Company K, mostly 
from Plain and Center townships. 

The leading officers of the 111th, successively, 
were: JohnR. Bond, Isaac R. Sherwood, Colonels; 
B. W. Johnson, Moses R. Bailey, Isaac R. Sher- 
wood, Thomas C. Norris, Lieutenant-Colonels; 
Moses R. Bailey, Isaac R. Sherwood, Thomas 
C. Norris, Benjamin F. Southworth, Henry 
J. McCord, Majors. Five days after muster 
the command is found at Covington, Ky., and, 
September 18, at Crittenden, driving out Kirby 
Smith’s cavalry. 
tober 8, it had another brush with the Confeder- 
ates, so that, on May 29, 1863, when it was or- 
dered to Glasgow, Ky., to become a part of the 
Second Brigade, Second Division, Twenty-third 
Army Corps, its members possessed experience 
in warfare. Beyond the pursuit of Morgan’s 
cavalry, the capture of a detachment of his dare- 
devils, and participation in the affairs at Scotts- 
ville and Tomkinsville, the regiment was engaged 


At or near Frankfort, on Oc- . 


only in strategic movements until about the mid- 
dle of November, 1863, when its long term of 
brilliant service may be said to have commenced. 

After the capture of Morgan the regiment 
rendezvoused at New Market, Ky., preparatory 
to the march to East Tennessee. On September 
2, it forded the Big Emery river, and arrived at 
Loudon, Tenn., on the 4th. The regiment re- 
mained in Loudon until November 14, and took 
part in the movement north of New Market to 
check the Rebel advance from Virginia; it also 
took part in several forced marches, scouts and 
skirmishes along the Tennessee and Holston 
rivers. 

The advance of Gen. Longstreet’s army ap- 
peared in front of Loudon on the 22nd, and con- 
siderable skirmishing was kept up between the 
two armies. On the 14th of November, the 
command marched to Lenoir; but meeting rein- 
forcements here, a countermarch was ordered, 
and the Second Brigade was ordered to march to 
Huff's Ferry, three miles below Loudon, and 
prevent the crossing of Gen. Longstreet’s troops. 
Owing to the almost impassible condition of the 
roads, it was nearly dark before arriving at the 
ferry. Ona high bluff, about half a mile from 
the river, a brigade of Rebels was encountered. 
The Second Brigade was immediately formed in 
single line, and ordered to charge. The charge 
was successful. Init the 111th lost only a few 
wounded, as it was on the right flank of the bri- 
gade, and partially under cover of dense woods. 
The brigade stood to arms all night‘in the pelting 
rain, without food or shelter. At daylight, the 
entire division fell back, and the 111th covered 
the retreat. At Loudon creek a brisk skirmish 
took place between the regiment and the 6th 
South Carolina Sharp Shooters, composing Gen. 
Longstreet’s advance. The stand was made to 
enable Henshaw’s Illincis Battery to get its cais- 
sons up a hill above the creek. In this engage- 
ment the ri1th lost four killed and twelve wound- ~ 
ed. On this night all camp and garrison equip- 
age and transportation were destroyed, and on 
the morning of the 16th, at three oclock, it moved 
out for Knoxville, Tennessee. 

At daylight on that morning, Lieut. O. P. 
Norris and fifty-two men, of Company B, of the 
regiment, were captured by the Rebels while on 
picket. Of these fifty-two stalwart men, thirty- 
six died of starvation and exposure in Anderson- 
ville prison. _Campbell’s Station was selected by 
Gen. Burnside as the point to which to give 
battle to Gen. Longstreet. In this engagement 
the 111th occupied the first line, directly in front 
of two batteries of Rebel artillery, and was for 
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six hours exposed to the shells of the enemy’s 
concentrated fire. The loss in killed and wound- 
ed was very light, as the enemy used _ percussion 
shells, which mostly fell in the rear of the first 
line. The regiment marched with the command 
into Knoxville, a distance of six miles, having been 
three nights without sleep, food or rest, and 
having participated in three separate engage- 
ments. It passed through the siege of Knoxville, 
occupying the fort on College Hill, and lost six 
men killed and wounded. After Gen. Long- 
street’s retreat, it took part in the skirmishes at 
Blain’s Cross Roads, Danville, and Strawberry 
Plains, and occupied an outpost six miles in front 
of the city when Gen. Schofield fell back the 
second time on Knoxville. It protected the cross- 
ing of the Second Division at Strawberry Plains, 
on the 21st of January, 1864, losing one man 
killed. On February 9, Gen. Schofield arrived 
at Knoxville, and took command of the depart- 
ment. On the 24th of February, the Second 
Division marched to Strawberry Plains ; on the 


27th crossed the Holston river, and, marching . 


some distance, counter-marched at night as far 
back as Mossy creek. On the 14th of March, 
the regiment moved to Morristown, East Tennes- 
see. On the following day it was on the picket 
line, and had a brisk skirmish with the Rebel 
cavalry. The 111th was moved back to Mossy 
-creek, and there remained until April 26, when 
it was marched to Charleston, a distance of one 
hundred miles. This it accomplished in four 
days, arriving at Charleston on the 30th. From 
this point it marched to Red City, Ga., arriving 
May 6. At this point the Army of the Ohio 
united with the left wing of Gen. Sherman’s army 
to participate in the Atlanta campaign. It 
marched to Tunnel Hill, May 7, and on the fol- 
lowing day skirmished into a position in front of 
Buzzard’s Roost. On the 9th, in the advance on 
Rocky Face Mountain, the regiment was assigned 
the front line of the skirmishers, and during an 
advance of three-quarters of a mile lost nine men 
killed and wounded. 


On the evening of the 15th, the regiment ar- 


rived in front of Resaca. The brigade made a 
charge on the enemy's works the next day; the 
111th had but seven companies engaged, three 
companies being in the rear, guarding transpor- 
tation. Out of the number engaged, seven men 
were killed and thirty wounded. The regiment 
took part in the second day’s fight at Resaca. 
After an unsuccessful assault at midnight upon 
the Federal lines, the Rebels retreated. On May 
16 the regiment participated in the pursuit ;. had 
a skirmish with the Rebel cavalry, on the 2oth, 


and captured six prisoners. On the 27th a bri- 
gade of Rebels made an advance on the Federal 
lines, the 111th was ordered on double-quick, 
made a charge, and broke the Rebel lines. In 
this engagement the regiment lost fifteen men, 
killed and wounded. 


It took part in the entire siege against At- 
lanta; was actively engaged in the siege of Kene- 
saw, the battles of Pine Mountain, Lost Mountain, 
Dallas, on the Chattahoochie river, near Nico- 
jack Creek, Decatur, Peachtree Creek, and in the 
siege of Atlanta and the skirmishes at Rough- 
and-Ready, Lovejoy’s Station and Utoy Creek. 
It started on the Atlanta campaign with 380 men, 
and of this number lost in killed and wounded 
212. It moved from camp at Decatur, Ga., Oc- 
tober 4, against Gen. Hood’s forces. During its 
camp at Decatur, it had made a reconnoisance to 
Stone Mountain, where it encountered Rebel 
cavalry, and lost a few of its men. Its line of 
march was to Allatoona Pass, thence into Ala- 
bama, going south as far as Cedar Bluffs, where 
in a skirmish with Rebel cavalry one officer and 
three men of the regiment were captured on 
picket. It next marched to Rome, Ga., where a 
brisk skirmish took place; thence moved to 
Resaca, arriving November 1, 1864. 


At Resaca the regiment took the cars and 
moved to Johnsonville, where it remained until 
November 20, when it was again moved by rail 
to Columbia, Tenn., to assist in checking Gen. 
Hood’s advance. It participated in the skirm- 
ishes at Columbia, and was detailed to remain in 
the rear to guard the fords of Duck river while © 
Gen. Thomas’ army fell back on Franklin. The 
regiment guarded a wagon train to Franklin, and 
was twice attacked, but each time it repulsed the 
enemy. The regiment at night marched by the 
outposts of Gen. Hood’s army in bringing up the 
rear. It arrived at Franklin on the morning of 
November 30, and was immediately assigned to 
the front line of works, on the left flank of the 
Second Division, 23d Army Corps, to the right 
of Franklin turnpike. In the fight on that day 
the regiment, out of 180 men engaged, lost 22 
men killed on the field and 40 wounded. Many 
were killed by Rebel bayonets. The contest was 
so close that once the flag of the regiment was 
snatched from the hands of the color-sergeant, 
but the bold Rebel was killed instantly. The 
troops on the immediate left of the rrith fell 
back during the charge, and the Rebels, holding 
this part of the line for an hour, poured an en- 
filading fire along the line of the whole brigade. 
Owing to the large loss of officers in this and 
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previous engagements, a detail from other regi- 
ments was necessary to command the companies. 

On Deceniber 1, the 111th marched back to 
Nashville, where it was assigned a position in the 
line of defenses on the left. It was severely en- 
gaged during both days of fighting in front of 
Nashville. In a charge on the second day it 
captured three Rebel battle-flags, and a large 
number of prisoners. The loss was seven killed 
and fifteen wounded. The regiment took part 
in the pursuit after Gen. Hood. It was marched 
to Clifton, Tenn., where, January 17, 1865, it 
took transports to make the campaign of North 
Carolina. It took an active part in the capture 
of Fort Anderson, and in the skirmishes at Mosby 
Halland Goldsboro. After the surrender of Gen. 
Johnston, the regiment was removed to Salis- 
bury, N. C., where it remained until ordered 
home for muster-out. The rrith re-enlisted as 
veterans, in February, 1864,-in East Tennessee. 
Again, in October, 1864, after the Atlanta cam- 
paign, more than two-thirds of the regiment re- 
enlisted as veterans. The strength of the regi- 
ment at muster, in September, 1862, was 1,050 
men. During its long term eighty-five recruits 
were assigned, making in all 1,135. Of this 
total, 252 were killed, or died of wounds, 200 
died of disease, 234 were discharged for disability, 
and 401 were mustered out, a few men being 
unaccounted for. 


The Sixty-seventh Infantry (three years) origi- 
nated in the consolidation of the nucleus of the 
45th and that of the 67th. It was mus- 
tered in between October 2 and December 
17, 1861, and on September 1, 1865, received 
the remnant out of the 62nd. Infantry, so 
that at muster-out, December 7, 1865, it repre- 
sented three regiments. The officers of the reg- 
iment, successively, were: Otto Burstenbinder, 
Alvin C. Voris, Cols; Alvin C. Voris, John R. 
Bond, Henry S. Commager, Lewis C. Hunt, 
Henry West, Lt.-Cols; John R. Bond, Henry S. 
Commager, Edwin S. Platt, Lewis Butler, Thos. 
J. Platt, Majors. Many of the flower of Wood 
county’s young men served in the 67th, repre- 
sented mainly in Companies H, B, and K. 
Among the commissioned officers from the county 
were Capt. John B. Spafford, and Lieuts. John 
J. Parsons, Geo. N. Parsons, Henry J. Carter, 
Peter Bell, J. H. Whitehead and C. D. Lindsay. 

Entering West Virginia, in January, 1862, 
the men received their first lessons in war, so 
that in March following, under the’ dashing 
Gen. Shields, they were able to render good serv- 


ice at Winchester, against Ashby’s Rebel cavalry. 
On March 22nd the regiment reported to Gen. 
Banks, in Winchester, and soon engaged the 
enemy, driving them till past night fall, as far 
south as Kernstown. The regiment lay on their 
arms all night, and on the next morning were the 
first to engage the enemy. After the infantry 
fighting had been fairly opened, the 67th was 
ordered to re-enforce Gen. Tyler’s brigade;. 
to do which it was necessary to pass over an 
open field for three-fourths of a mile, exposed 
to the enemy’s fire. The regiment executed 
the movement on the double-quick, and came 
into action in splendid order. It lost in this. 
action fifteen killed and thirty-two wounded. 
Until the last of the next June, the 67th endured 
the hardships of marches up and down the valley, 
over the mountains and back again, from the 
Potomac to Harrisonburg, from Front Royal to: 
Fredericksburg, from Fredericksburg to Manassas, 
from Manassas to Port Republic, and from Port 
Republic to Alexandria. 

On June 29, the regiment embarked on the 
steamer ‘‘ Herald” and barge ‘‘ Delaware,” and 
started for the James to re-enforce Gen. Mc- 
Clellan. In the night of the 30th, when near 
the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay, in a very 
heavy gale, the hawser, by whichthe barge was. 
towed, parted, leaving the barge to toss about in 
the trough of the sea. Men, horses, arms, and 
camp and garrison equipage, were carried over- 
board and lost. At Harrison’s Landing the regi-- 
ment campaigned with the Army of the Potomac 
till the evacuation of the Peninsula, when it 
went to Suffolk, Va., with only 300 men for 
duty out of 850 which composed the regiment at 
the organization. The regiment. enjoyed here 
its first opportunity for rest and drill; and, in the- 
last of December, was transferred to North Caro- 
lina, and then: to Hilton Head, where it arrived 
February 1, 1863. The regiment shared in the- 
Charleston expedition, landing on Cole’s Island,. 
April 2. For seven months the regiment heroic--. 


‘ally endured all the hardships, privations and’ 


dangers of the siege, taking part in the attack 
on Fort Wagner, and sustaining heavy loss. The- 
regiment re-enlisted, and returned to Ohio in. 
February, 1864. At the expiration of their fur- 
loughs the soldiers of the 67th returned tc the 
field, reaching Bermuda Hundred, Va., under: 
Gen. Butler, May 6, 1864. On May oth, the 
67th was detached to guard the right flank of 
the 10th Corps, that had gone to the railroad at: 
Chester Station to destroy it from there to Pe- 
tersburg. A section of artillery was sent with 
the regiment, and they were placed on the turn— 
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pike from Richmond to Petersburg, about eleven 
miles from the former place, with orders to hold 
the position at all hazards. During. the night 
re-enforcements arrived, and next morning the 
Rebels made a general attack uponthem. The 
67th maintained its position from first to last, 
presenting an unbroken front to four successive 
charges. A section of the Federal artillery, for 
a short time, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
but was recaptured bya portion of Company F. 
May 10, 1864, will always be remembered as a 
sad but glorious day, by the 67th. Seventy-six 
officers and men were killed and wounded in that 
battle. 

On May 20, a portion of the Union lines hav- 
ing fallen into the hands ofthe Rebels, the 67th, 
with other regiments, was designated to recap- 
ture it, which was done by a charge, in which 
the 67th lost sixty-nine officers and men killed 
and wounded. The Rebel Gen. W. H. S. 
Walker was wounded and captured, his sword 
passing into the hands of Col. Voris as a trophy. 
On August 16, four companies of the 67th 
charged the rifle pits of the enemy at Deep 
River, and at the first volley lost a third of their 
men; but before the Rebels could reload the 
rifle-pits were in the possession of the Federal 
troops. On October 7, 13, 27, and 28, the regi- 
ment engaged the enemy, witha loss of over one 
hundred men. During the spring, summer and 
fall of 1864, the 67th confronted the enemy, at 
all times within range oftheir guns; and it is said 
by officers competent to judge, that during the 
year it was under fire two hundred times. No 
movement was without danger; firing was kept 
up for days, and men wore their accoutrements 
for weeks at a time. Out of over 600 muskets 
taken to the front in the spring, three-fifths were 
laid aside during the year on account of casual- 
ties. 

In the spring of 1865, the 67th participated 
in theassault on the Rebel works below Peters- 
burg; on the 2d of April it was foremost in the 
charge on Fort Gregg, and at Appomattox C. H. 
was inat the death, bearing her battle-flag proudly 
in the last fight the Union forces made against 
the army of Northern Virginia. 


The One Hundred and Forty-fourth Infantry 
(one hundred days’ service) was organized at 
Camp Chase, Ohio, May 11, 1864, out of the 
64th Battalion O. N. G., of Wood county, and 
the 19th BattalionO. N. G., of Wyandot county, 
- with Samuel H. Hunt, Col.; Frederick R. Miller, 
Lieut. Col.; and Marquis D. L. Buell, Major. 


Miller and Buell were both Wood county men, 
and also Quartermaster John H. Reid. Com- 
pany C was mainly a Wood county organization, 
composed of men principally from Bowling Green 
and vicinity (Plain and Center townships). Its. 
officers were Capt. Jeremiah Kitchen, 1st Lieut. 
Samuel J. Lamb, and 2nd Lieut. Thos. J. Avery. 
Company F was composed of men mainly from 
Perrysburg, with some from Middleton and Web- 
ster townships. Its officers were Asher Cook, 
Capt.; Andrew Bloomfield, 1st. Lieut. ; and Frank 
S. Tyler, 2nd Lieut. Company B was mainly 
from Washington, Plain, and what is now Weston 
townships. It was commanded by Capt. Luther 
Black. Company E, commanded by Capt. 
Philip Smith, assisted by 1st° Lieut. Abraham 
Keefer and 2nd Lieut. John D. Muir, was made 
up of men principally from Freedom, Webster,. 
Bloom and Perry townships. Company I was 
made up of men, in main from what is now 
Grand Rapids and Weston townships, and was. 
officered by John McKee, Capt.; Geo. Weddell, 
ist Lieut.; and Geo. Kimberlin, 2nd Lieut. Com- 
pany K—of which Philo W. Hathaway was cap- 
tain; Benj. Bacon, ist Lieut; and Dr. Edwin R. 
Sage, 2nd Lieut.—was made up of men, chiefly 
from Montgomery township. 


Ordered to’ report: to Gen. Wallace, at 
Baltimore, Md., the command was moved 
rapidly, and, arriving at rendezvous, Com- 


panies G and K were detached for duty on the 
fortifications, and the other companies quartered 
at Fort McHenry. Thence Company E was. 
sent forward to Wilmington, Del.; Company B 
to Camp Parole, near Annapolis, where, a few 
days later it was joined by Companies G, and I. 
This battalion remained at camp under the com- 
mand of Capt. L. Black until July 7, when it was 
ordered to join Gen. WaHaceat Monocacy Junction, 
On July 9, Companies B, Gand I were present at 
Monocacy Junction, when Gen. Early’s advance 
was checked, losing in the engagement about 
fifty men in killed, wounded and prisoners. ‘Wal- 
lace was defeated there, and, in every particu- 
lar, the affair was very discouraging to the gallant 
Ohioans, whose esprit de corps deserved better 
fortune. The regiment moved to Washington, on 
July 13, thence to Leesburg, ex route to Win- 
chester, Va. At Snicker’s Gap, orders were re- 
ceived to return to Washington, but it was imme-: 
diately dispatched to Shenandoah. On the day 
that Hancock and Birney were repulsed at Deep 
Bottom, Va., a detachment of this regiment was. 
attacked near Berryville, Va., by Mosby’s guer- 
rillas. The two field pieces, worked by Mosby’s 
skilled artillerists, created consternation in the 
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ranks of the new regiment, but the men rallied, 
returned the fire and drove the guerrillas to 
flight. In this affair, the 144th lost five killed, 
six wounded and sixty prisoners. The muster- 
out took place August 24 and 31, 1864, when at 
was reported that the regiment lost 125 killed, 
wounded and prisoners, during its short term of 
service, and that many of the captured men had 
died in Andersonville and other prisons. 


The Forty-ninth Infantry (three years) was 
organized at camp Noble, Tiffin, from August 
15, to September 22, 1861. Its leading officers, 
successively, were: William H. Gibson, Joseph 
R. Bartlett, Colonels; A. M. Blackman, Levi 
Drake, Benj. S. Porter, Samuel F. Gray, Luther 
M. Strong, Joseph R. Bartlett, Milton F. Miles, 
Lieut.-Colonels; Levi Drake, Benj. S. Porter, 
‘Samuel F. Gray, Luther M. Strong, Joseph R. 
Bartlett, Milton F. Miles, J. Kessler, Geo. W. 
Pool, Majors. 

Wood county was largely represented in Com- 
pany H, and had men in Companies A, C, K 
and F, and likely some few in others. Inthe com- 
mand were a number of commissioned officers 
from Wood, among them: Lieut.-Col. Miles, 
Capt. Francis R. Stewart, and Lieuts. John 
J. Fry, Silas W. Simons and Geo. W. Vail. 
The regiment was mustered August 20, 1861. 
Company C, mustered September 1; E, August 
22; F, August 26; G, September 3; H, August 
30; I, August 26, and K, September 9. All came 
in after the regiment was received into the U. S. 
service. By September 21, 1861 (the command 
being then eleven days in Camp Dennison), it 
moved to Louisville, Ky., being the first organ- 
ized volunteer regiment to enter that border State. 
On September 23 it was at Muldraugh’s Hill, 
where it remained until October 10, when it en- 
tered Camp Nevin. As a part of the Sixth 
Brigade, Second Division, Army of Ohio, it 
moved to Munfordville December 10, and, near 
that point, on Green river, December 17, met 
Hindman’s Arkansans and Terry’s Texas Rangers, 
whom they repulsed with the aid of the 39th In- 
diana Infantry. On February 14, 1862, it moved 
to Bowling Green, and thence to Nashville; but 
on March 16 marched for Pittsburg Landing, or 
Shiloh, where it arrived in time for the battle of 
April 7, ‘‘going in” at 11 o’clock A. M. under 
Lt.-Col. A. M. Blackman, and maintaining a 
‘position on the left until 4 o’clock Pp. M., when 
the. enemy retreated. During the five hours it 
changed front twice, each time under a heavy fire. 
From April 30 to May 29 it was a participant in 


the siege of Corinth. Twelve hours after the 
gallant men under Beauregard evacuated the town 
the 49th Ohio marched in, and thence proceeded 
in pursuit of the flying Confederates, through 
Iuka to Florence (Ala.), whence it marched to 
Battle Creek (Tenn.). Following came the ter- 
rible thirsty march after Bragg, ending at Louis- 
ville September 29. Next was the march to 
Frankfort, where the command arrived October 
5, dispersed the Confederate forces there, and 
prevented the inauguration of Capt. Dick Hawes 
as Confederate governor. 

On the 8th it was present at Perryville or 
Chaplin Hills, to aid McCook in the repulse of 
Bragg, and next day at Lawrenceburg and Dog 
Walk made a good fighting reputation, under 
Lt.-Col. Levi Drake. In November it was among 
the regiments advanced against Forrest and Mor- 
gan, inthe Nashville affair, and on December 30, 
found itself in line, at Murfreesboro, or Stone 
River. During that well-fought battle, on the 
31st and succeeding days, the 49th did extraor- 
dinary service, but lost heavily in officers and 
men. On June 24, 1863, the regiment was in 
the advance on Liberty Gap, where it assaulted 
the enemy’s works, driving him back a mile toan 
equally strong position, which was captured on 
the 25th, leaving the route clear to Tullahoma, 
where the regiment camped on July 1. In 
August, the command marched toward Chatta- 
nooga (crossing the river near Bellefonte on the 
31st), and thence to Chickamauga, where, on the 
morning of September 19 it held a position on 
the extreme right of the army. Before drawn 
into battle, the position was changed to the ex- 
treme left, where at two o'clock in the afternoon 
it engaged the enemy, capturing two guns. Dur- 
ing the evening, and away into the night, the 
command was closely engaged, giving and re- 
ceiving blow for blow: On the 20th it was a 
factor in saving the Federal center, and was the 
last to retire from the bloody field that night. 
At Rossville temporary works were constructed, 
but on the night of the 21st the command fell 
back on Chattanooga, where it rested until the 
24th, when the movement on Mission Ridge called 
it again to the front. Next day it planted its 
colors on Mission Ridge, and won new laurels on 
November 25, 1863. Its advance to the aid of 
Burnside at Knoxville, which followed, proved a 
greater test of endurance than any battle. 
Without food, clothing or shoes, with snow be- 
low and an air extremely cold, the soldiers 
pushed forward leaving bloody foot-marks to 
show their route and their condition. At Straw- 
berry Plains they learned of Federal successes, 
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and returned to Chattanooga. When the term of 
enlistment expired, the majority of the survivors 
re-enlisted and returned to Ohio on a thirty-days’ 
furlough. At the close of this short vacation, 
the men reported at Cleveland, Tenn., then 
headquarters of the Fourth Army Corps, and 
went into the Atlanta campaign with the grit of 
young patriots, taking part in the affairs at Rocky 
Face Ridge, May 5 to 9, 1864; Resaca, May 13 
to 16; Cassville, May 19 to 22; Pickett’s Mills, 
May 27; Kenesaw Mountain, June 9 to 30; siege 
of Atlanta, July 28 to September 2, and Lovejoy 
Station, September 2 to 6, 1864, taking in the 
Georgia campaign almost in all its details. On 
November 30, it participated in the battle at 
Franklin, Tenn., having previously (from No- 
vember 24 to 28) been present at Columbia, 
Tenn. From December 15 to 16, it was engaged 
at Nashville, and subsequently in the pursuit of 
Hood’s army to Huntsville, Alat, where it wasin 
camp until March, 1865. On June 15, 1865, it 
moved to Texas via New Orleans, where it was 
engaged in guard duty until mustered out there, 
November 30, 1865. The number of names en- 
rolled down to that date was 1,552, of whom 
127 men and eight officers were killed in battle, 
‘seventy-one men and_ six officers mortally 
wounded, 165 men died of disease, seven died in 
Rebel prisons, while 616 were discharged for 
wounds or disability. Other losses were also en- 
tailed, so that at muster-out, the gallant goth 
was only a fraction of its original self. 


The Fourteenth Infantry was raised in the 
Tenth Congressional District of Ohio, in and 
around Toledo. In less than three days after 
the President's proclamation for 75,000 men, the 
14th Ohio was ready for the field, and on April 
25, 1861, it stafted from Toledo to Camp Taylor, 
near Cleveland, where it was thoroughly drilled 
and its organization completed. On May 18, 
the regiment was transferred from,the State to the 
General Government, its leading officers being 
James B. Steedman, Col.; Geo. P. Este, Lt.- 
Col., and Paul Edwards, Major. Wood county 
was represented in the 14th, its men serving 
mainly in Company A, to the captaincy of which 
Joseph B. Newton, who was from the county, 
rose step by step. He was transferred to the 
field and staff, becoming adjutant. 

The regiment left Cleveland, May 22, for Co- 
lumbus, thence to Zanesville, thence to Marietta, 
remaining at Camp Putnam until May 27, when it 
left for Parkersburg, Va., at which place, for the 


‘three years or during the war. 


first time, the regimental flag was unfurled in the 
enemy’s country. Immediately after its arrival 
one company was ‘‘ double-quicked” along the 
line of the B. & O. R. R., the bridges of which 
were being destroyed by retreating Rebels. The 
railroad was diligently guarded to prevent further 
destruction. On the z9th the regiment moved 
forward until it reached Clarksburg. On June 
2, it left Clarksburg by rail for Webster, and 
thence marched to Philippi, a distance of thirteen 
miles, and surprised a force of 2,000 Rebel cav- 
alry at 5 A. M. The enemy were routed; they 
scattered to the hills, leaving stores, arms and 
munitions behind them. 

The regiment was engaged before the enemy 
at Philippi June 3, Laurel Hill July 8, and Car- 
rick’s Ford July 14, with a loss of eight brave 
men killed and many wounded. It remained in 
camp on Laurel Hill until July 22, when, its term 
of enlistment (three months) having expired, it 
returned home. The regiment was dispersed, 
and after a few days rest at home the men re- 
assembled, and again volunteered in a body for 
On August 23, 
1861, the 14th received orders and moved from 
Toledo to Cincinnati, and on the morning of the 
25th crossed the Ohio to Covington, Ky., where 
it took the cars for Lexington and Frankfort. 
Remaining at Frankfort two days, it moved by 
cars to Nicholasville, thence to Camp Dick Rob- 
inson, arriving on the evening of October 2. 
Thence the regiment, with Barnett’s 1st Ohio L. 
Artillery, started at once for Wild Cat, Ky., there 
being rumors that the Federal forces were there 
surrounded by the Rebels. They reached there 
on the morning of the 21st. Barnett’s Artillery 
was placed in position, and the enemy shelled. 
Five companies of the 33d Indiana were on a 
wild knob almost completely surrounded by the 
Rebels. Under cover of a brisk fire from Bar- 
nett’s battery, two companies of the 14th with 
picks and shovels, crawled through the bushes 
over a ravine, and reaching the knob fortified it 
in such manner that the enemy shortly abandoned 
the siege, and retreated toward London, Ky., 
leaving on the ground about thirty of their num- 
ber killed and wounded. 

At Logan’s Cross Roads the Rebels, under Zol- 
licoffer, were met on December 31st of that year, 
and defeated. Onlyone company (C, Capt. J. W. 
Brown, of Toledo) of the 14th participated. Fol- 
lowing up their success, the Federal troops pur- 
sued and drove the Rebels from their fortifications 
at Mill Springs. The night of the 19th of Jan- 
uary was consumed in cannonading the enemy’s 
works. .Early on the morning of the 20th a 
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general assault was ordered and executed, the 
Rebel works carried, twenty pieces of artillery, 
all the camp equipage, and one regiment cap- 
tured. 

The Federal forces remained at Mill Springs 
until the 11th of February. Then, with five 
days’ rations, the line of march was resumed 
toward Louisville, arriving on the 26th. The 
14th was placed on board of transports, and 
in company with 20,000 other troops left for 
Nashville. Remaining in and around that city, 
‘building fortifications and perfecting the drill of 
the men, until the 20th of March, the necessity 
of re-enforcing Gen. Grant’s forces at Pittsburg 
Landing being apparent, Gen. Buell marched 
with the greater part of his army, reaching 
‘Savannah on the 6th of April. Taking steam- 
ers, a portion of the troops were landed on the 
field, at Pittsburg Landing,on the morning of 
the 7th of April, in time to participate in the 
engagement of that day, turning the tide of bat- 
tle in favor of the Union army. The 14th did 
not come up in time to participate. 

In the summer of 1862, while the troops were 
on a march from Tuscumbia, Ala., to Nashville, 
Gen. Robert L. McCook was murdered by guer- 
rillas near Waynesburg, Tenn., and Col. Steed- 
man, of the 14th, succeeded him. Lt.-Col. Este 
was made colonel July 17, and Major Edwards 
was promoted to lieutenant-colonel on the same 
‘day. Capt. Henry D. Kingsbury, of Company 
A, was promoted to major, and December 27, 
1862, to lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. 
Capt. Albert Moore, of Company A, was made 
lieutenant-colonel in 1864, and Capt. John 
W. Wilson, of Company E, was made major 
in 1863. 

On September 19, 1863, at Chickamauga 
‘Creek, the 14th, under command ‘of Lt.-Col. 
Kingsbury, was engaged in hot and close contest 
with the enemy from 9 a. M. to 4 Pp. M. Being 
then relieved, it replenished its ammunition boxes, 
and again entered the fight, continuing in it until 
sundown. That night it fell back one mile and 
went into camp. The next morning at nine 
‘o'clock the regiment again entered the field, and 
had a desperate encounter with a portion of 
Longstreet’s Rebel division. On September 21 
the regiment, with its brigade and division, was 
in line of battle al] day. The regiment went 
into the battle with 449 men, out of which num- 
ber it lost 233, killed, wounded and missing. 
Fourteen enlisted men were captured by the 
enemy. Of fourteen officers, eight were severely 
wounded. In the brilliant assault on Mission 
Ridge the 14th bore a gallant part, charging and 


capturing a Rebel battery of three guns, which 
Gen. Hardee in person was superintending, los- 
ing sixteen killed, ninety-one wounded and three 
missing. The regiment was reviewed at Chatta- 
nooga by Gen. Grant, December 1, 1863. On 
December 17, of those that were eligible, all but 
thirty men of the entire regiment re-enlisted for 
another term of three years. 

The regiment performed hard duty at Ring- 
gold, in March, 1864. On May 9 it moved with 
its brigade on Dalton, driving in the enemy’s vi- 
dettes to the vicinity of Tunnel Hill, there en- 
countering the enemy in force. At this point 
commenced that long, fatiguing campaign for 
the possession of Atlanta, the ‘‘Gate City” of 
the extreme south. _ The 14th, in all the marches: 
and the almost incessant skirmishes and flanking 
movements of that campaign, bore an honorable 
part. It lost heavily in men and officers. While 
lying in front of Atlanta the regiment lost twenty 
men killed and wounded. 

At Jonesboro, September 1, 1864, the Third 
brigade, in command of Col. Este, of the 14th 
Ohio, was drawn up in line of battle in the im- 
mediate rear of a regular brigade, of Gen. Car- 
lin’s division, which had just made an unsuccess- 
ful charge on the Rebel works in the edge of the 
woods on the opposite side of a large cornfield. 
Col. Este, with his brigade, consisting of the 14th 
and 38th Ohio, 1oth Kentucky, and 74th Indi- 
ana, stood ready for the fight. Col. Este gave 
the order: ‘‘ Battalion, forward! Guidecenter!” 
and Gen. Baird waived his hand for the ‘for- 
ward ’’—the lines moved steadily forward amid a 
shower of balls. A battery opened with grape 
and canister, but the brigade moved steadily 
on. The edge of the timber was gained, and with 
a yell and a charge the Rebel works were gained, 
and a hand-to-hand conflict ensued. The Rebels 
belonged to Gen. Pat. Cleburne’s division, and 
contested the ground with great stubbornness and 
bravery. It was not until many of them were 
killed with the cold steel that they (the Rebels) 
would surrender. The 14th took nearly as.many 
prisoners as the regiment numbered, a battery of 
four guns and several stands of colors. All of 
this was not accomplished without sad cost. The 
brigade lost thirty-three per cent of its numher. 
One hundred members of the 14th, whosé time 
had expired, went willingly into the fight, some 
of whom were killed and many wounded. The 
14th joined Sherman’s forces at Atlanta, and 
participated in the ‘‘ March to the Sea;” then 
came the march through the Carolinas to Golds- 
boro and Raleigh. It participated in the Grand 
Review at Washington. 
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The Fifty-seventh Infantry (three years) was 
organized at Findlay, Ohio, in September, 1861, 
and mustered in between September 2, that year, 
and February 5, 1862. Company K, ‘the last 
mustered, completed organization at Findlay, 
February, 1862. 

Its officers successively were: William Mun- 
gen, Americus V. Rice, Samuel R. Mott, Cols. ; 
William Mungen, Americus V. Rice, Samuel R. 
Mott and George D. McClure, Lieut.-Cols. ; Silas 
B. Walker, John McClure and Squire Johnson, 
Majors. Company B was recruited from Han- 
cock, Seneca, and Wood counties, Lieut. Wm. 
S. Bonnell, of ‘‘B,’”’ was a Wood county man. 

On February 10 the new regiment had 956 
men and thirty-eight commissioned officers, who 
set out for Paducah, Ky., eight days after. On 
March 8 the command left Paducah for Fort 
Henry, on the Tennessee, whence it proceeded 
to Savannah, Tenn., and to the mouth of Yellow 
creek, with the object of seizing the railroad at 
Iuka, Miss. 
cess, so that by the 16th the command reported 
at Pittsburg Landing. From that date to April 6, 
the command was engaged in a series of little 
expeditions sent out from camp at Shiloh Church. 
On the 6th it was, with its brigade, swept back 
by the furious assaults of the Confederate hosts, 
and only regained their camp after two days’ par- 
ticipation in one of the bloodiest battles of the 
war. On the 8th the 57th took part in the pur- 
suit of the retreating enemy, and suffered further 
loss, the total in three days being, 27 killed, 150 
wounded (16 mortally) and 10 prisoners. During 
most of the summer and fall after the Corinth 
campaign, the regiment was on duty in West 
‘Tennessee, with headquarters at Memphis part of 
‘the time. In the Yazoo and Chickasaw campaign 
the 57th lost 37 men, killed and wounded. 

On January 11, 1863, the attack on Arkansas 
Post was led by this regiment, it being for two 
hours within 270 feet of the embrasures in the 
parapet, before the works were surrendered. In 
this affair the 57th lost thirty-seven killed and 
wounded. After this campaign the regiment 
joined in the operations against Vicksburg until 
May 1, when Grant’s soldiers took boats and 
floated down to Grand Gulf, where the 57th took 
part in the brilliant campaign which preceded the 
capture of Vicksburg, including the siege, in which 
the 57th took a gallant part. 

In November, 1863, the 57th, with the rest of 
‘Sherman’s command, after a toilsome march from 
Mississippi to Chattanooga, Tenn., arrived in time 
to take a hand in the successful assault on .Mis- 
sion Ridge. 


High water militated against suc- | 


In May, 1864, the regiment entered on the 
Atlanta campaign, having, on March 29, arrived 
at Nashville, after a long furlough, following the 
re-enlistment in January. It was present at 
Snake Creek Gap, May 8; at Resaca, from May 
13 to 16; at Dallas, May 25 to June 4; at Kene- 
saw Mountain, June 9 to 30, where, on June 27, 
it lost fifty-seven killed and wounded. On July 
22 it was a stern wall opposing Hood's sortie 
from Atlanta, recapturing the works in its front 
three times, and holding its position. From 
July 28 to September 2 it was engaged in the 
siege of Atlanta, took part in the affairs at Jones- 
boro on August 31 and September 1; at States- 
boro on December 4, and at Fort McAllister, 
December 13, 1864, losing, in the bayonet charge 
at the last named place, ten killed and eighty 
wounded. On March 13, 1865, at Fayetteville, 
and on March 19-20 and 21 at Bentonville, 
N. C., it was in the thick of battle, and remained 
in the front until after Johnston’s surrender. It 
participated in the grand review at Washington 
in May, 1865, and moving to Little Rock, Ark., 
it was mustered out, August 14, 1865. On Aug- 
ust 25 it was discharged at Camp Chase, Ohio. 
Of the 1,594 men enrolled, only 481 were living 
on date of muster-out. 


The Seventy-second Infantry (three years) was 
organized at Fremont in the last quarter of 1861, 
with the majority of its members from Sandusky, 
and some from Wood and Medina counties—in 
all about 900 strong. The Colonels of the reg- 
iment, successively, were: Ralph P. Buckland, 
Leroy Crockett, Charles G. Eaton; Lieut.-Cols.: 
Herman Canfield, Leroy Crockett, Charles G. 
Eaton, Eugene A. Rawson, Samuel A. J. Snyder; 
Majors: Leroy Crockett, Charles G. Eaton, 
Eugene A. Rawson, Samuel A. J. Snyder, James 
C. Fernald. 

Wood county was represented in companies 
C, E, I, F, and D, the men going principally 
from Montgomery, Freedom, Troy and Lake 
townships. Capts. John H. Blinn and Charles 
D. Dennis of Company E; Lieuts. Morris Reese, 
of D, Albert Bates, of I, and Daniel W. Huff- 
man, of C, were from Wood county; also the 
chaplain of the,.regiment, A.B. ;Poe. » The 
battalion left for Camp Chase on January 24, 
1862, and there Company K, or the Medina com- 
pany, was disbanded, the privates distributed 
among the other companies, and the officers dis- 
charged. Then acompany, enlisted for the 52nd 
Infantry, was assigned to the 72d as Company 
K, and, the regimental strength thus attained, the 
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command was ordered to report at Paducah to 
Gen. Sherman, where it was assigned to Col. 
Buckland’s brigade, with the 48th and 7oth In- 
fantry Regiments. In March, 1862, the move- 
ment up the Tennessee and thence to Eastport, 
Miss., was carried out, the men suffering severely 
during their voyage on the ‘‘ Baltic,” and from 
the effects of bad water at Pittsburg Landing. 
On April 4, 1862, they met the enemy at Crump’s 
Landing, Tenn., and on the 6th and 7th at Shiloh, 
where the brigade held the position against a 
heavy Confederate force, and where it partici- 
pated in the charge which cleared the field, and 
in the pursuit as far as Monterey. In this initi- 
atory work, there were two officers and thirteen 
soldiers killed, three officers and seventy men 
wounded, and one officer and forty-five men miss- 
ing. Thesiege of Corinth, Miss., continued from 
April 30 to May 31, 1862. There Col. Buckland 
resumed command of the regiment, was present 
at Russell House, Miss., May 17, and at the entry 
into Memphis July 21, 1862, where it remained 
on garrison duty until November 26, when it was 
ordered to the Tallahatchie country. Later it 
encountered Richardson’s guerrillas near Moscow, 
Miss., and on January 16, 1863, arrived at Cor- 
inth. 

The command was kept moving from place 
to place, without adventure, until May 14, 
1863, when it participated in the decisive affair 
at Jackson. Arriving before Vicksburg on the 
18th, it for the two succeeding days rendered 
effective aid in assaulting the strong works at that 
point. After lying down before the city for a 
little while, it proceeded toward the Big Black, 
to intercept Joe Johnston’s Rebel command; then 
moved against him at Jackson, and pursued him 
to Brandon. During the balance of the year it 
participated in the marching and counter-march- 
ing between the Pearl river and Memphis, and in 
January, 1864, in the Meridian expedition, and 


the affair at Hickahala Creek, Miss:, of Febru- | 


ary 10. On February 28, 1864, the remnant of 
the veterans arrived at Fremont, on furlough, but 
on April 5 moved to Cleveland, recruited to a 
strength of 500 men, thence to Paducah, where 
it skirmished with Forrest’s command on April 
14, and thence south to its old camp grounds on 
Wolf river and round Memphis, meeting the 
enemy at Guntown, or Brice’s Cross Roads, on 
June 10, at Harrisburg July 13, at Tupelo July 
14, and Old Town Creek on July 15. The Gun- 
town affair was disastrous to the Federal force. 
The officer in charge, seeing defeat inevitable, 
gathered the cavalry around him, and left the in- 
fantry to the tender mercy of Forrest’s veterans. 


Eleven officers qf the 72d and 237 men were 
killed, wounded or captured, while nine officers 
and 140 men ran 100 miles in forty-one hours to 
seek refuge at Germantown. In September, the 
72d entered Arkansas and Missouri to aid in op- 
posing Price, but recrossed the Mississippi in 
November, and, on December 6 or 7, took part 
in the affair at Little Harpeth, Tenn., where it 
lost eleven men killed and wounded. On Decem- 
ber 15 and 16 it took part in the brilliant fighting 
at Nashville, and from December 17 to January 
1, 1865, was engaged in the pursuit of Hood. 
From March 26 to April 9, 1865, it was engaged 
in the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. In April forty 
veterans received honorable discharge, and Sep- 


| tember 11, 1865, the command was mustered out 


at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


The Sixty-cighth Infantry (three years) was. 
organized in October, November and December, 
1861. Defiance, Williams, Paulding and Fulton 
counties each furnished one company, and Henry 
county furnished the majority of the men in the 
other companies. The officers of the regiment, 
successively, were Samuel H. Steedman, Robert 


| K. Seott, Geo. E. Wells, Cols. ; Samuel H. Steed- 


man, Robert K. Scott, John S. Snook, Geo. E. 
Wells, Arthur C. Crockett, Lieut.-Cols.; and 
Robert K. Scott, John S. Snook, Geo. E. Wells, 
Arthur C. Crockett, Robert Masters, Majors. 
Wood was about equally represented in Com- 
panies H and I, the men going mainly from 
Grand Rapids, Freedom, Milton and Lake town- 
ships. Lieuts. William A. Wood, of Company 
H, and Lewis F. Dubbs, of Company I, were 
from Wood county. 

The regiment rendezvoused at Camp Latta, in. 
Henry county, in the winter of 1861-62, moving 
on January 21, to Camp Chase, and from there 
it moved to Fort Donelson, Tenn., arriving on: 
the 14th. The regiment was assigned to Gen. 
Charles F. Smith’s division, and was constantly 
engaged in skirmishing on the left of the lines. 
during both days’ operations. After the surren- 
der, the regiment camped near Dover until March 
15, when it moved to Metal Landing, on the 
Tennessee, and from there by boat to Pittsburg 
Landing. The health of the regiment until this. 
time had been remarkably good; but now bad 
weather, bad water, and bad rations, reduced its 
strength from 1,000 to less than 250 men. The 
regiment was assigned to. Gen. Lew Wallace’s 
division, and during the battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing was engaged in guarding ordnance and supply 
trains. During the operations around! Corinth, 
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the regiment was constantly engaged in building 
roads, bridges, and intrenchments. After the 
evacuation, the 68th, with the 23d Indiana, was 
stationed at Bolivar, where they rebuilt the 
bridges across the Hatchie, and formed the guards 
along the railroad. The regiment participated 
in the battles of Iuka and Matamora, and for 
gallantry in the latter engagement was compli- 
mented in general orders. It closed its part in 
the campaign of 1862 by forming the advance of 
an expedition which attempted to penetrate the 
interior of Mississippi to Vicksburg. During the 
campaign the regiment was assigned to the 
Second Brigade, Third Division, 17th Army 
Corps, and continued to serve with them until 
the close of the war. 

While at Richmond, La., inthe spring of 
1863, Lieut. J. C. Banks, of Company C, and 
privates John Snyder, of A, Joseph Longberry 
and William Barnhart, of C, volunteered to take 
one of the transports—a common river steamer— 
past the Vicksburg batteries. They accomplished 
their undertaking successfully on the night of 
April 21. On April 23, the regiment began its 
march for the rear of Vicksburg. It marched 
more than seventy miles over low bottom lands, 
still partly submerged, crossed innumerable bayous 
on bridges hastily constructed, and reached the 
Mississippi at Grand Gulf. It participated in the 
battle of Thompson’s Hill, May 1, 1863, and 
was engaged in the battles of Raymond, Jackson, 
Champion Hills, and Big Black which followed. 
The regiment sustained considerable loss in these 
engagements, and especially at Champion Hills. 
The 68th engaged in an attack on the Rebel 
works in the rear of Vicksburg, May 18, and it 
participated in the assault on Fort Hill on the 
22nd. During the early part of the siege the 
regiment was almost constantly in the trenches, 
and it also furnished large details of sharpshooters. 
It participated in the engagements at Jackson on 
July 12. On February 5, 1864, it participated 
in the fight at Baker’s Creek, while moving on 
the Meridian raid. 

The regiment was one of the first in the 17th 
Corps to report three-fourths of its men re-en- 
listed, it having done so December 15, 1863. 

-On June 10, 1864, the 68th joined Sherman's 
main army at Ackworth, Ga. During the re- 
mainder of the Atlanta campaign the regiment 
was under fire almost constantly. It was on the 
advance line for sixty-five days and nights, and 
was engaged at Kenesaw, Nicojack and Atlanta, 
July 22 and 28, and at Jonesboro and Lovejoy. 
After the engagement at Lovejoy, the regiment 
moved in pursuit of Hood. The return march 
2 


from Gaylesville, Ala., was by way of Cane 
Springs and Lost Mountain to Smyrna camp- 
meeting ground, and at daylight on November 15, 
from Atlanta, commenced the march to the sea. 
It reached Savannah on December 10, and as- 
sisted in throwing up a heavy line of works, and 
furnished two companies daily as sharpshooters. 
On January 5, 1865, the regiment embarked at 
Thunderbolt bay for Beaufort, and from there to 
Pocotaligo, and two weeks later the troops moved 
on the campaign of the Carolinas. The regi- 
ment participated in the Grand Review at Wash- 
ington, May 24, 1865. 


The Twenty-fifth Infantry was organized at 
Camp Chase June 28, 1861, being composed of 
men from almost every section of the State. It 
was officered, successively, by James A. Jones, W. 
P. Richardson, Nathaniel L. Haughton, Cols. ; 
William P. Richardson, George Webster, James 
F. Charlesworth, Jeremiah Williams, Nathaniel 
Haughton, and E. C. Culp, Lt.-Cols.; and Will- 
iam P. Richardson, John Coons, George Webster, 
James F. Charlesworth, Jeremiah Williams, John 
W. Bowlus, Nathaniel Haughton, C. E. Randall, 
E. C. Culp, and Luther B. Mesnard, Majors. 
Of these Major Randall was from Wood county. 
Company E was composed largely of men fromm 
Wood county, principally from Montgomery 
township. Major Randall was 2d Lieut. of the 
company, was promoted to ist Lieut. of G, 
then to Capt. and then to Major of the regiment. 
Second Lieut. Elisha Biggerstaff, of E, became 
ist Lieut. in A, and finally became a captain in 
the regiment. Lieut. Andrew J. Hale, of E, be- 
came regimental quartermaster. Wm. P. Scott 
was promoted from 2d Lieut. of K to the cap- 
taincy of A. Jesse C. Chance, of E, was made 
2d Ljeut. of the Fifth U. S. Colored troops. 
These men were all from Wood. This county 
had also some men scattered through other com- 
panies. 

On June 29 the regiment proceeded to West- 
ern Virginia, and was stationed along the B. & 
O. R. R. from Oakland to the Ohio river, and 
broke up several gangs of bushwhackers. On 
August 21, the command reported to Gen. Rey- 
nolds at ‘Beverly. It then marched to Cheat 
mountain, and encamped on the summit where 
the troops suffered severely during the fall and 
winter. They were continually on duty either in 
the fort or on the picket-line; sleet or snow 
fell almost daily; the men of the 25th were to- 
tally unprovided with overcoats, and many of 
them were without shoes or blankets. On the 
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morning of September 12, a wagon train was 
captured, and it was soon discovered that the 
enemy was not far distant in force nnder com- 
mandof Gen. Lee. Preparations*were made for 
a strenuous defense; every available man was 
placed on picket duty, and for eight days the 
skirmishing was continuous. At the end of this 
time troops from the valley succeeded in break- 
ing through the Rebel lines, bringing with them 
to the summit supplies, and the Rebel comman- 
der, seeing the futility of his efforts, withdrew. 

On October 3, 1861, Gen. Reynolds marched 
from the summit of Cheat mountain to as- 
sault the Confederate works at Greenbrier, 
but the expedition was fruitless. On Novem- 
ber 25, the headquarters were moved into the 
valley, whence, on December 11, Col. Jones 
led 460 men against Camp Baldwin, and on 
the 12th and 13th, attacked Camp Alleghany, 
driving the enemy to their cabins repeatedly, but 
at last had to retire for lack of ammunition, 
leaving nine killed and seventy-five wounded on 
the field. The Huntersville raid was undertaken 
on December 31, and finished on January 4, 
with the destruction of Rebel stores, and a marcn 
of 106 miles effected in five days. JLater Com- 
pany D was detached and formed into a battery, 
equipped with Wiard’s steel guns, and after 
March 17, 1862, was known as the Twelfth 
Ohio Battery. The ‘scout toward Seneca began 
on April tr At Monterey another scout joined 
the Twenty-fifth, and on the 12th Johnston’s 
attack on that point was repulsed, and fell 
back before the re-enforced, scouts to Staunton, 
the Federals holding McDowell until May 7, 
when Johnston and Jackson’s corps returned to 
give battle. On May 8 Gen. Schenck’s brigade 
came as a reinforcement, and offered battle at 
Bull Pasture mountain, credited in the reports as 
the battle of McDowell. The Federal forces 
carried the fight on until long after darkness, and 
then fell back on Franklin, leaving nine killed 
and fifty-six wounded on the field. The pursuit 
of Jackson, under Fremont, followed, and on 
June 8 the affair at Cross Keys took place, the 


regiment losing eight killed, fifty-four wounded | 


and two missing. In July it was on duty on the 
Rappahannock, and Rapidan. On August 23, 24 
and 25 it took part in the affair at Freeman's 
Ford, and on the 30th in the second battle of 
Bull Run, the regiment losing ten men killed, sev- 
enty-eight wounded and twenty-two missing. 
Having, on the 28th, learned that Phil Kearney 
defeated Jackson’s rear-guard at Centerville, the 
regiment fell back on that town after Manassas, 
and, on September 3 moved to Upton Hill. 


From the tst to the 4th of May, 1863, it was 
engaged in the battle of Chancellorsville, losing 
seventeen killed, 120 wounded and thirty-seven 
missing. 

The regiment was in the 2nd Brigade of the 
ist Division of the 11th Army Corps. On June 
27 the 25th started on the Gettysburg campaign 
with Gen. Barlow in command of the. Division, 
and Gen. Ames in command of the brigade. The 
11th corps arrived at Emmettsburg on the 29th.. 
On the tst of July the corps moved toward Get- 
tysburg, with Barlow’s division inadvance. Upon 
reaching the town the division was placed in 
position, and became engaged almost immediately. 
The 25th was also engaged on the 2nd and 3rd. 
Several of the officers had been killed or wounded, 
and the regiment was commanded by a Ist lieu- 
tenant who had been wounded in the first day’s 
battle. The 25th went into action with 220 men, 
and lost 20 killed, 113 wounded, and 50 missing. 
The regiment on July 5, moved with the division 
in pursuit of the Rebels, and in the Hagerstown 
skirmish supported Kilpatrick. On January 1, 
1864, the regiment re-enlisted, and: after their 
veteran furlough (during which the command had 
been greatly strengthened), March 26, resumed 
service at Hilton Head, South Carolina. 

On November 2, nearly 300 recruits joined the 
regiment, including one entire company — D. 
The 25th was engaged at Hilton Head, S. C., 
November 30, and lost 150 in killed and wound- 
ed, including sixteen officers. It was engaged at 
Deveaux Neck and Gregory’s Landing, S. C., 
December 6, 7,8 and 9, andon the 8th lost 54 
in killed and wounded. The troops marched into 
Charleston February 26, 1865. 

The 25th was in the raid on the expedition 
destroying railroad property in eastern and cen- 
tial South Carolina, engagements were had at 
Dingle’s Mills, Statsburg, Rafting Creek, Boy- 
kin’s Mills, Swift Creek and Red Hill. Later, 
the 25th performed duty at Charleston, and at 
other points throughout South Carolina, and 
there remained during the winter of 1865-66 and 
the following spring, not being discharged until 
June 18, 1866. 

The bhighty-sixth Infantry (six months) 
was organized at Camp Cleveland, July 14, 1863, 
by Maj. Wilson C. Lemert, of the former three- 
months’ organization, who became its Colonel. 
Companies F and D were pretty well represented 
by men from Wood county. John H. Reid, of 
Perrysburg, being Captain of D. The regiment 
was ordered‘to Zanesville, Ohio, to join in the 
chase of John Morgan’s raiders. It figured in 
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the pursuit which resulted in the capture of 
Morgan’s forces. 

The 86th returned to Camp Tod, and, August 
8, was ordered to Camp Nelson, Ky., there to 


join an expedition organizing for the capture of | 


Cumberland Gap, East Tenn. The expedition 
was under command of Col. John De Courcy, 
and left Camp Nelson August 17, arriving in 
front of Cumberland Gap September 8. 
86th formed a part of this command. Simul- 
taneously with the arrival of De Courcy in front 
of the Gap; on the’ Kentucky side, Major-Gen. 
Burnside arrived with his forces on the opposite 
or Tennessee side, thus completely investing the 
Rebel garrison under Gen. Frazier. On Septem- 
ber 9, a formal summons was sent to the Rebel 
commander for the surrender of the place, which 
demand was acceded to by Gen. Frazier, thus 
doubtless saving a great loss of life, as the Gap 
could have been stoutly defended if the Rebel 
general had so willed. The 86th immediately 
marched into the fort and took possession, hoist- 
ing the Stars and Stripes in place of the Rebel 
bunting. The fruits of this affair were 2,800 
men, 5,000 stand of arms, and 13 pieces of ar- 
_tillery. 

The 86th remained at the Gap asa part of 
the garrison until its term of service expired. It 
was mustered out February 10, 1864. 


The Third Ohio Cavalry was organized be- 
tween September 3 and December 11, 1861, at 
Monroeville, Huron county, and mustered for 
three years’ service, officered by Col. Lewis 
Zahm, Lieut.-Col. Douglas A. Murray, and Maj. 
John H. Foster. Wood was represented in several 
companies, probably more largely in L. John 
Dusing, of Company L, rose from the ranks 
through the successive steps to Ist lieutenant of 
the company. Norman Brewster, also from this 
county, became a lieutenant in the regiment. 

On January 14, 1862, the regiment moved to 
Camp Dennison, thence to a position in Indiana 
opposite to Louisville, Ky. On March 2, it was 
ordered to Nashville. On March 29, the com- 
‘ mand moved to Pittsburg Landing. On the 
march, April 4, the first battalion met and drove 
out of Lawrenceburg Biffle’s Rebel cavalry, the 
latter losing one killed, several wounded and six 
horses captured. The regiment went into camp 
four miles from the river, at Pittsburg Landing, 
on April 25. On May 4, the first battalion recon- 
noitered about Monterey, and crossed Chamber's 
creek, where it met the enemy, which was driven 
back to. his main body. The 3rd then moved up 


The | 


| with Gen. T. J. Wood's division, to within ten 


miles of Corinth. A brisk fight ensued, and in the 
action the Rebels lost twelve killed, among whom 
was Lieut.-Col. Ingram. On May 27, 1862, the 
regiment found the enemy in force, west of Cor- 
inth, and routedehim, killing four of the number. 
On June 1, tue first battalion joined Gen. Wood’s 
division ez route to Burnsville, Tuscumbia and 
Iuka, Miss., but on the roth the remainder of 
the regiment joined the battalion, at Tuscumbia, 
and for almost a month marched and counter- 
marched, under the scorching sun, on both sides 
of the western line of Alabama. The protection 
of Shelbyville was entrusted to this command on 
July 15, but on the 18th it marched to Winches- 
ter, near which, onthe 29th, it took eighty-nine 
head of fat cattle from the enemy. 

In the latter part of August, Maj. Foster’s 
battalion attempted to cross the Cumberland 
range to Dunlap, but while cx rowte captured 
five mounted men and dispatches from Bragg to 
Wheeler (who was then north of McMinnville), 
continued his journey toward Dunlap, drove in 
the pickets, killed two and wounded four men, 
and fell back on division headquarters. In Sep- 
tember, however, the real business of war opened 
for this command, at Munfordville, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1862. There a force three times as strong 
was driven to their works, losing two killed and 
two wounded, while inflicting a loss on the enemy 
of thirty-eight killed and sixty wounded, includ- 
ing Lt:-Col. Brown. It joined in the pursuit of 
Brave: October 1, and came up with him on the 
4th, losing six killed, twenty wounded and seven- 
teen prisoners, near Bardstown. 

The second and third battalions, under Col. 
Zahm, were, meantime, engaged in hunting down 
guerrillas in Tennessee and Alabama, losing, in 
that hazardous service, six men killed and a 
number wounded. Shortly after, the two bat- 
talions were attached to the 2d Cavalry Brigade, 
under Col. Zahm, took part in the battle of Perry- 
ville, and doing excellent service until a detach- 
ment went into temporary camp at Ashland, 
while ex route to Lexington as an escort to couri- 
ers. On the morning of October 20, Morgan’s 
men surrounded the little force, robbed the men 
of their horses and valuables, paroled them and 
sent them back to their regiment. 

The second and third battalions next moved 
from Danville to Bowling Green, and thence to 
Gallatin. where, supported by a brigade of infan- 
try of Gen. Wood, they attacked the guerrilla 
stronghold, captured his camp equipage and many 
prisoners, and saw the chief retreat beyond the 
Cumberland. This adventure over, the battal- 
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ions met another enemy in the first battalion, 
that had just appeared, and gave battle to the 
victors. The mistake was soon discovered; but 
the delay it occasioned gave Morgan an opportu- 
nity to make good his escape into the fastnesses. 
The regiment moved to Hartsvilke, Tenn., where 
the first and second battalions were engaged in 
guarding the fords of the Cumberland, and from 
which a detachment was sent forward to inter- 
cept a drove of mules and a provision train in the 
neighborhood of Carthage. Capt. Culver, who 
commanded, led his men twenty-six miles, crossed 
the river four times, and ultimately captured 146 
mules, killed three and captured seventeen of 
Morgan’s men, and the entire train. In Decem- 
ber the regiment moved to a point near Nashville 
where it was attached to the ist Cavalry Corps 
of the Army of the Cumberland, and by this 
means the first battalion became united with the 
regiment. On December 26 the 3rd, 4th and Ist 
Cavalry routed the Confederates at Franklin, and 
killed the celebrated guerrilla, Richard McCann. 
On the 27th a second attack on Franklin was 
equally successful, but the enemy coming in force 
drove the cavalry to Triune, where, on the 28th 
the Confederates were severely checked. On 
December 29, 30 and 31, 1862, the 2nd and 3rd 
Battalions held the right of Rosecrans’ position, 
meeting Bragg’s left face to face, recapturing 
McCook’s ammunition train on the 31st, taking 
140 prisoners, and entailing severe losses on 
Wheeler’s Cavalry, but losing thirteen men killed 
and a number wounded. The affair at Stewart’s 
Creek of January.1, 1863, was the repulse of 
Wheeler’s Cavalry by the 3rd Cavalry, 10th Ohio 
Infantry, and 800 of the 15th Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, then ex route to Nashville as escort for a 
train of 4,000 wagons. On January 1, 1863, the 
regiment was in the engagement at Stewart’s 
Creek with Wheeler’s cavalry, and later skir- 
mished at Readyville, and maneuvered about 
Murfreesboro, Tennesse. th 

In July, 1863, the regiment moved with Rose- 
crans’ army in Crittenden’s corps, charged across 
Elk river, routed the enemy, subsequently made 
the three-days’ running fight in the Sequatchie 
Valley, and aided in opening communication be- 
tween Chattanooga and Knoxville. At Lafay- 
ette, on September 19 and 20, 1863, the regi- 
ment held the extreme left, and was driven back 
to Charleston, Tenn.; later, it engaged in the 
pursuit, coming up with the Confederates at Mc- 
Minnville, on September 28, and at the Shelby- 
ville pike, near Farmington, on October 7. Dur- 
ing the month of November: detachments scouted 
in East Tennessee and around Dalton, Ga., 


near which Capt. Wood was killed. In January, 
1864, only 400 effective men of the original 
1,300 were left. 

The regiment was furloughed in February, 
1864, and when in Ohio 1,000 recruits were 
added. On May 26 and 29 the command was 
in the engagement at Decatur, Ala.; it was also 
present at Kenesaw Mountain, June 27; at Vining 
Station, July 2; Peach Tree Creek, July 20; Jones- 
boro, August 19 and 20; Lovejoy’s Station, August 
20--all in Georgia; Franklin, Tenn., November 
30, 1864; Selma, Ala., April 2, 1865; Columbus, 
Ga., April 16, and Macon, Ga., April 20. The 
command was mustered out August 4, 1865, hav- 
ing served three years and 345 days. 


The One Hundred and Eighty-fifth Infantry 
(one year) was organized at Camp Chase, Febru- 
ary 25, 1865, with John E. Cummins, Colonel, 
who was commissioned a day later. Dennis H. 
Williams was Lieut.-Colonel, and Horatio N. 
Benjamin, Major. 

Wood county had a good representation in 
Company K, which was commanded by Capt. 
Luther Black; Lieut. Samuel J. Lamb, of the 
same company, and Lieut. Daniel W. Peugh, 
of E, all from this county. The strength of the 
command on organization was 1,006 men, fifty 
per centum of whom had seen service in the field 
—some for three years. The officers, too, were 
veterans in many instances, so that, in every way, 
it was qualified to take a full part in quelling the 
Rebellion. The command left camp February 
27, for Nashville, but was held at Louisville by 
Gen. Palmer with the consent of Gen. Thomas, 
while headquarters were established at Eminence, 
Ky. Four companies were detached to guard 
Cumberland Gap, two companies to Mt. Sterling, 
while other detachmients garrisoned posts at 
Shelbyville, La Grange, Lebanon, Greensburg 
and other favorite camping places of Morgan’s 
guerrillas. The regiment had- no opportu- 
nity ‘of showing its fighting qualities, though a 
Confederate brigade appeared before Mt. Sterling. 
That brigade came to surrender rather than to 
fight. The 185th was mustered out at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., September 26, 1865, the strength being 
then 889 men. 


The Tenth Cavalry (three years) was organ- 
ized at Camp Taylor in October, 1862, by Charles 
C. Smith, but*was not ready for the field until 
the spring of 1863. Mr. Smith was commiss- 
ioned colonel of the command February 26, 1863. 
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Wood county was fairly represented in Company 
G. Daniel H. Hill and Jared H. Fuller, of G, 
rose from the ranks toa lieutenancy, the former 
becoming 2d Lieutenant of Company C, and the 
latter 2d Lieutenant of Company D. 

The regiment, in the spring of 1863, left for 
Nashville, thence on to Murfreesboro, Tenn., and 
in the vicinity of the latter place remained and 


performed picket and scout duty until the Army | 


of the Cumberland opened the campaign against 
Gen. Bragg at Tullahoma. During the campaign 


the roth Cavalry performed a vast amount of 


marching and countermarching, fighting such 
Rebel cavalry as it met. At the battle of Chicka- 
mauga one company, commanded by Capt. 
Haynie (then a lieutenant), acted as escort to 
Gen. Granger, the main portion of the regiment 
being ordered to guard communications in the 
rear. After the battle the roth was ordered up 
the Sequatche Valley to guard thatcountry against 
guerrillas under Champ Ferguson. While in the 
Valley a portion of the regiment accompanied a 
detachment of the 15th Pennsylvania Cavalry on 
a scout into East Tennessee, under command of 
Col. Palmer, of the latter regiment. This scout 
was effectual, and that part of the State was rid 
from banditti of every kind. The detachment 
was absent from the regiment about three months, 
and during that time was almost daily engaged 
with the enemy. At one time the detachment 
engaged and defeated a force of 500 Rebels (300 
Ind‘ans and 200 North Carolinians,) led by Gov. 
Varce, who was captured, together with a hun- 
dred: of his men and his wagon-train. On the 
return of the expedition it found the regiment 
stationed at Bridgeport, Ala., where it had re- 
moved from Rossviile,Ga. Inthe spring of 1864, 
the regiment went into camp at Lavergne, Tenn: 
In the long and tedious march through Ringgold, 


Ga., where the regiment was attached to the 2d 


Brigade, 3d Division, Cavalry Corps, to Marietta, 
it was repeatedly engaged with the enemy, and 
at the Battle of Resaca the 10th, under, Col. 
‘Smith, led the charge which commenced that 
fight. In the brilliant dash the loss of the regi- 
nrent was severe. 

The regiment was actively engaged in all of 
Kilpatrick’s movements during Sherman’s Atlan- 
ta campaign, and several times made raids around 
Atlanta. On the march to the sea much of the 
fighting that-occurred was performed by the 
cavalry. The roth was frequently engaged, en- 
countering the enemy first at Jonesville, Ga., 
and from that place to Savannah, Ga., scarcely 
a day passed without encounters with the Rebel 


The victory at Lovejoy’s Station was mainly at- 
tributable to a general charge by the entire divi- 
sion (nine regiments) of cavalry. At Bear Creek 
Station the 1oth engaged the enemy singly be- 
hind formidable barricades, using the saber, and 
put him to ignoble flight. Lieut. James Morgan, 
of Company F, was killed while gallantly lead- 
ing his men in the charge. The cavalry command 
moved on the Clinton and Macon road, intending 
to demonstrate toward the latter place, asif to at- 
tack it. Gen. Kilpatrick brought his men to within 
a mile of the city, and, under the fire of thirteen 
pieces of artillery, the roth Ohio, led by Capt. 
Hofford, charged the works with drawn sabers, 
and never halted until the fort was entered and 
two pieces of artillery were captured; but not 
without heavy loss in killed, wounded and pris- 
oners. Among the prisoners was Capt. J. Hof- 
ford. The enemy was also encountered at 
Griswoldville, Gordon and Milledgeville. 

The 10th bore an honorable part in the en- 
counter with the Rebel cavalry about Louisville, 
Ga., Waynesboro, and Augusta, in the latter 
part of November and first part of December, 
1864. At Waynesboro the advance squadron of 
the roth was led by Capt. Samuel Norton, of D, 
who was killed at the head of the column while 
encouraging his men to deeds of daring. The 
loss on’ both sides in this engagement was severe. 
The roth was actively engaged in the campaign 
through -the Carolinas, meeting the enemy fre- 
quently. Gen. Kilpatrick on many occasions ex- 
pressed his opinion that the roth Ohio was the 
best charging regiment he had under his com- 
mand. 


The One Hundred and Eighty-second Infan- 
try (one year).—Five companies of it were re- 
cruited in the vicinity of Toledo, and organized 
at Camp Toledo by Lieut.-Col. J. A. Chase. 
While at Camp Chase five other companies were 
added, and the organization was completed Oc- 
tober 28, 1864, Col. Lewis Butler being placed 
in command. Some few men from Wood coun- 
ty served in the regiment, mainly in companies 
A and B. The regiment moved south on Novem- 
ber 1, and five days later was attached to Sher- 
man’s army at Nashville. There the men were 
drilled, so that, on December 4, 1864, when 
Hood circumvallated the city, this command took 
an important part in the battle which ensued. 
There it remained on guard and provost duty 
until July 7, 1865, when it was mustered out. 
Returning to Ohio, it was discharged at Camp 


Gen. Wheeler's and other cavalry and infantry. | Chase, July 13, 1865. 
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The First Light Artillery (three years) was 
organized under the militia law of 1860, and 
formed a part of the Ohio militia. It consisted 
of six companies, having one gun each. The 
Colonel was James Barnett. The organization 
was drilled and disciplined, and at the breaking 
out of the war took the field, reporting at Colum- 
bus April 22, 1861. It went into camp at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. On May 28 a part of the organiza- 
tion was sént to Col. Steedman of the 14th 
Ohio, then stationed at Parkersburg, and the 
rest went on the following day to Benwood, 
thence to Grafton, reporting to Gen. T. A. Mor- 
ris. The two guns sent under Lt.-Col. Sturgis 
to Col. Steedman participated at Philippi. This 
was the first artillery fired by the Federal forces 
in the war of the Rebellion. Later the main 
command was joined by the detachment under 
Lt.-Col. Sturgis, and moved with Gen. Morris’ 
forces to Laurel Hill, and joined in the attack 
made on the Rebels at that place; the Rebels 
were again attacked at Carrick’s Ford, which 
terminated the three-months’ term of the com- 
mand’s service (about July 26, 1861). 

The regiment with its twelve light batteries 
was mustered into the U. S. service for three 
years, dating from September 3, 1861. The 
command was organized by batteries at Camp 
Dennison, and as each battery was filled and 
equipped it was sent to the field. | Each battery 
had a separate and distinct history. Nearly all 
the men who went from Wood county served in 
battery G, and were mainly from Washington, 
Freedom and Liberty townships. The battery 
was mustered in at Camp Dennison December 
17, 1861. On February 15 it went to Cincin- 
nati, thence into camp at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
where it remained until the 27th, when it went 
to Nashville. On March 11 the command was 
ordered, with Capt. Mendenhall’s regular bat- 
tery, to report to Gen. Crittenden, commanding 
the 5th Division. It moved with the-column, and 
on Sunday morning, April 6, fifteen miles from 
Savannah, on the Tennessee river, the troops 
heard the heavy firing at Pittsburg Landing. 
The command reached Savannah by 8 Pp. M. and 
thence by steamer proceeded to Pittsburg Land- 
ing, reaching there at one o'clock in the morning 
of Monday, April 7, disembarked and took posi- 
tion in line of battle at 6 A. M., supported by 
Gen. Boyle’s brigade of Crittenden’s division, 
and was engaged the entire day. This battery 
was the only volunteer battery of Buell’s army 
engaged in the battle. 

The battery served with General Crittenden’s 


division through the siege of Corinth, and later | 


took part in the engagement at Stone River. 
The battery was engaged at Chickamauga Sep- 
tember 19 and 20, 1863, taking position on the 
Rossville road, where it was continually under . 
fire until after the battle of Mission Ridge. On 
October 9, upon the re-organization of the army, 
it was ordered to report to. Col. Barnett, the 
commanding officer of the Reserve Artillery. On 
December 2, it marched for Nashville, and was 
mustered in asa veteran battery January 4, 1864. 
In August it moved with the cavalry under Gen. 
Croxton, in pursuit of Wheeler’s forces, which 
after three or four sharp engagements were 
driven across the Tennessee river at Florence, 
Ala. The battery moved to Chattanooga in Oc- 
tober; but, in the same month, reported to chief 
of artillery of the 4th Army Corps at Pulaski. 
On November 23, it broke camp at Pulaski, and 
while falling back toward Nashville disputed the 
ground with Hood day by day. On the 2oth it 
checked Hood’s advance into Franklin, and cov- 
ered the rear of the Federal column moving out, 
and reached Nashville on the night of December 
1. The loss of the battery in killed and wounded 
at the battle of Franklin was twenty-three. It 
was highly complimented by Gen. Stanley for 
gallant services in the field. 

On December 14, the battery was in the gen- 
eral engagement between Gens. Thomas and 
Hood, at Nashville, also it sharply engaged the 
enemy. at Rutherford’s creek, being in the ad- 
vance column of the Federal forces in Hood’s re- 
treat to the Tennessee river. In March, 1865, 
it moved with the 4th Corps into East Tennessee 
and North Carolina, and in April returned to 
Nashville. In June it moved to New Orleans; 
returned in August for Ohio, and was mustered 
out at Camp Chase, September 1, 1865. 


The Second Heavy Artillery (three years) was 
organized at Camp Dennison between the middle 
of June and the close of September, 1863, and 
mustered in between August 1 and October 5, 
that year, with Horatio G. Gibson, Colonel. 
Company A was mustered July 20; B, August 5; 
C, August 26; D, September 7; E, September 9; 
F, September 23; G, September 19; H, I, K and 
L, September 7, and M, September 9, 1863. 
Wood county furnished some men for this com- 
mand, who served in battery L. This battery, 
on October 8, was moved to Fort Boone, Frank- 


fort, Ky.; thence was transferred, in December 


of the same. year, to Battery Simons, at Mun- 
fordville, Ky. ; from there, in May, 1864, marched 
by land to Camp Sedgwick, at Cleveland, Tenn., 
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as guard to the regimental wagon-train. On 
August 3, 1864, it moved to Charleston, Tenn. 
There it participated in the engagement with 
the Rebel cavalry under Wheeler, and in the 
subsequent movements until it reached Straw- 
berry Plains, where it remained up to August, 
1865. It was mustered out of service at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., August 23, 1865. 


fifty-fifth Infantry (three years) was organ- 
ized at Norwalk, Ohio, between the middle of 
September and the beginning of December, 1861. 
The command was mustered September 13, 1861, 
with John C. Lee, Colonel. There were a few 
men in the regiment from Wood county serving 
mainly in Company B, from which Henry J. 
Pelton rose from the ranks to Second Lieutenant, 
and Quartermaster of the regiment. 

On January 25, 1862, it left for Grafton, 
Western Virginia, and from there soon moved to 
New Creek. Its first skirmish was at Moorefield. 
The next spring it advanced to Romney, where it 
joined Gen. Schenck’s brigade, which moved to 
Moorefield, and went into camp at a ferry on the 
Potomac, three or four miles north of the town. 
In the battle of McDowell, or Blue Pasture 
Mountain, the 55th constituted the reserve, and 
served as support to a battery. After the bat- 
tle,the troops fell back to Franklin in order to 
avoid being cut off by a flank movement. On 
this march, and during the stay in Franklin, the 
regiment suffered severely on account of the 
scarcity of rations. The regiment was present 
at the battle of Cross Keys; but was not engaged. 
The army of Virginia was organized at Middle- 
town, near Winchester, whither, about June 20, 
the regiment arrived, and stopped for a short 


rest. The 55th was brigaded with the 25th, 73d 
and 75th Ohio, and was attached to Gen. 
Schenck’s division. The regiment was at 


Slaughter Mountain, arriving on the battlefield at 
3 A. M., August 9, 1862. f 

' Shortly before sunset, August 28, the regi- 
ment was pushed forward from the north of War- 
renton, partly deployed as skirmishers, to dis- 
cover Jackson’s position. This was on the old 
Bull-Run battle ground. On the 29th the two 
armies were engaged the greater portion of the 
day, neither party gaining any very decided suc- 
cess. The 55th was under severe artillery fire, 
but was not engaged with the enemy’s battle line. 
During the 30th the regynent lay in close column, 
‘by division, behind a swell of ground, upon 
which was posted a battery of six steel guns. 
About an hour before sunset the enemy appeared 
suddenly on the flank. The regiment deployed 


under fire, but after giving a few volleys it re- 
turned to the main line, which was about one 
hundred yards in the rear. Here the regiment 
was reformed, and it continued to engage the 
enemy until near dark, when with the brigade it 
gradually moved to the rear, and after dark it 
fell back to Centerville. The regiment at the 
battle of Chancellorsville formed part of the 
11th Corps, and in going into position, on May 
1, it was in the 2d Brigade from the right. In 
this engagement, which opened about 5 Pp. M., on 


the 2d, the 55th lost 153 men killed, wounded 
' and missing. 


About May 15, the regiment became a part 
of the 2nd Division, and remained in that bri- 
gade until the end of its term of service. The 
regiment was present at the battle of Gettysburg. 
The division was posted first on Cemetery Hill, 
but was moved subsequently to the left of the 
Baltimore pike. The battle line of the regiment 
was not engaged, but the skirmish line was sub- 
ject, most of the time, to a severe fire. The 
55th lost about fifty men in the battle. At Look- 
out Mountain, the regiment being on picket, it 
was not in the early part of the engagement, and 
sustained no loss. Inthe battle of Mission Ridge 
the corps formed line to the left and front of 
Fort Hood, and, moving forward rapidly, drove 
the Rebel skirmish line beyond the East Tennes- 
see railroad. On the afternoon of the 25th of 
November, 1863, the 55th was posted on the ex- 
treme left, and guarded the flank during the re- 
mainder of the battle. 

On January 1, 1864, 319 men of the regi- 
ment re-enlisted; and after a furlough returned to 
Lookout Valley. The 11th and 12th corps were 
consolidated about this time, and became the 
20th, and the 55th formed a part of the 3rd Bri- 
gade of the 3rd Division. On May 2, the regi- 
ment started on the Atlanta campaign, and _ par- 
ticipated in all the battles in which the 2oth 
corps was engaged. It suffered severely at the 
battle of Resaca May 15, losing upward of 90 
men. ° It was engaged at Cassville, Dallas,.New 
Hope Church, Marietta, and Kenesaw; was also 
engaged at the battle of Peach Tree Creek July 
20. During the siege of Atlanta, the 55th occu- 
pied a place in the line. The regiment from At- 
lanta, November 15, moved toward the sea coast, 
and entered Savannah on the 21st. In January, 
1865, it started on the campaign of the Carolinas. 
At the battle of Smith’s farm, March 16, it lost 
thirty-six men killed and wounded. It was at 
Goldsboro and at Raleigh, and participated in the 
grand review. The regiment was mustered out at 
Louisville, Ky., July 11, 1865. 
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The One Hundred and Seventeenth Infantry 
and First Heavy Artillery (three years). The 
regiment was organized as the 117th {nfantry at 
Camp Portsmouth, September 15, 1862, with 
eight companies, and. came under the colonelcy 
of Chancey G. Hawley. It served in various 
parts of Kentucky in the fall of 1862, and spring 
of 1863. In May, 1863, the regiment was 
changed into the First Heavy Artillery Ohio Vol- 
unteers, and recruited to the maximum strength 
of that organization. A number of men from 
Jackson and Perry townships, of Wood county, 
served in Company L of this organization, among 
whom was John Foreman, who became Ist Lieu- 
tenant, and was promoted Quarter-master of the 
regiment. 

The regiment constructed the fine and exten- 
sive fortifications for eight miles around Coving- 
ton and Newport, making Cincinnati one of the 
strongest fortified cities in the,Union. During 
the fall and winter of 1863-64 the regiment 1 
battalion detachments, was engaged in puard 
duty at various points in Kentucky. On Febru- 
ary 19, 1864, it started under orders through 
heavy snow and extreme cold over the mount- 
ains to Knoxville, Tenn., arriving there March 9. 
Through that summer, and until in September, 
the regiment was engaged in guarding the rail- 
roads through Tennessee. It subsequently par- 
ticipated in foraging and fighting guerrillas 
throughout East Tennessee and North Carolina. 
It formed a part of the 1st Brigade, 4th Division, 
Army of the Cumberland, and was engaged in 
guarding mountain passes, and guarding cap- 
tured points in Virginia and North Carolina. 
After the surrender of Lee and Jackson, the regi- 
ment saw service in the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Tennessee. It was mustered out at Knoxville, 
Tenn., July 25, 1865. 


The One Hundred and Eighty-xinth (one 
year) was organized at Camp Chase, Ohio, March 
5, 1865, with Henry D. Kingsbury, Colonel. 
Wood county had a good representation in Com- 
pany G, of which Thomas A. Gorrill, of the 
county, was 2d Lieutenant. 

The regiment immediately left for Huntsville, 
Ala. Several companies were placed along the 
Memphis & Charleston railroad between Steven- 
son and Decatur, and were engaged in guarding 

bridges and building stockades. One company 
was posted at Whitesburg, one at Claysville, and 
Guntersville, on the Tennessee river, and one re- 
mained at Huntsville. On June 20, the regi- 
ment was concentrated at Huntsville, and per- 


formed post duty until September 25, when it 
was ordered to Nashville, and there was mus- 
tered out. 


One Hundred and Twenty-Eighth (three 
years) was organized at Columbus, Johnson’s 
Island, and Camp Cleveland, Ohio, from Decem- 
ber 7, 1861, to January 8, 1864, to serve three 
years. Four companies—A, B, C and D—of the 
organization, were originally known as the ‘‘Hoff- 
man Battalion,”’ raised at different timesin 1862, 
which, before the time of forming the regiment, 
was under the command of a lieutenant-colonel 
and major. Six new companies were mustered 
in at Camp Taylor between the 8th and 15th of 
January, 1864. The four old companies had been 
on duty at Johnson’s Island nearly all the time 
since their muster-in; but had frequently furnished 
detachments for service elsewhere, including a 
short and very active campaign in pursuit of 
Rebel troops in West Virginia in 1862. Wood 
county was represented in the 128th in Compan- 
ies B, C and D, a few men serving from various 
parts of the county. Lieut. George W. Hollen- 
beck, of Companies C and A, respectively, was 
from Perrysburg. The regiment was chiefly oc- 
cupied at the frontier posts of Johnson’s Island 
and Sandusky, and its service necessarily involves 
much of the military history of those posts. It 
was mustered out at Camp Chase July 10, 1865. 


In addition to Wood’s representation in the 
regiments whose history is outlined in the above 
sketches, her gallant and patriotic sons were 
scattered through various other Ohio commands, 
and, as set forth in the introductory remarks, they 
were found in a number of the organizations of 
other States. A glance at the roster will reveal 
that among the other @hio commands men from 
Wood were enrolled in the 84th, 179th, 193d, 
195th, 197th, 99th, 123d, 66th, 81st, 11th, rorst 
and 126th. 


oO 


ROSTER OF WOOD COUNTY SOLDIERS. 


It will be observed that the following rosters 
of Wood county’s soldiers in the war of the Re- 
bellion have, in main, been prepared by veterans 
of the county. They have furnished the names 
of the soldiers, and thes records, so far as they 
could be found, have been added from the Roster 
of Ohio Soldiers. It has been the purpose to 
place the names of soldiers in the respective town- 
ships in which they lived and were identified at 
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the time of enlistment. Where men lived close 
to township lines, and questions arose as to the 
townships in which they belonged, the men them- 
selves were seen, when living, or were written to, 
members of the immediate family or near neigh- 
bors consulted, and the men placed as it became 
evident that they should be from such sources of 
information. Aside from the men whose names 
are given in the different townships as having been 
identified with the preparation of each roster, many 
others have been seen, and still others written to, 
and all possible efforts made at completeness. 


BLOOM TOWNSHIP. 


The names in the following list were furnished 
by a committee of veterans of Bloomdale, who 
had the benefit of a record of the soldiers of the 
township, which were prepared in 1866, by W. S. 
Richard, a resident of Bloomdale, then a school 
teacher of the township. Mr. Richard prepared 
the list of soldiers by school districts, and there- 
fore quite accurately; to the committee’s list of 
names the record of each soldier was added, then 
all was submitted in typescript, for additions and 
corrections, to Messrs. Richard, Solether, Shan- 
nabarger, Whitacre and others. 


John Appel, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, cap. near Lenoir Nov. 16, 
ey m. o. June, 65. 

W. F. Babcock, F, 29, en. Aug., 64, to June, ’65, a substitute. 

Asa Baird, B, 111, en. Aug. 18, ’62, m. 0. with Co., June 27,'65. 

Alonzo Beard, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Irvin Baird, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., '64. 

Josiah Beard, H, 49, wounded at the Chattahoochie, July 7, 
64, served from Feb., ’64, to Nov., 65. 

Jason C. Baker, E, 21, en. Dec., '63, died July 12, 64, of 
wounds received in battle of Vining Station, near At- 
lanta, July 9, 64. ’ 

Isaac P. Baker, G. 21, en. Feb., ’62, died Feb. 6, ’63, in hos- 
pital at Nashville, Tenn., froma severe cold taken at 
battle of Stone River. 

Joseph N. Baker,* G, 99, en. Aug., 62, wounded at Kenesaw 
Mountain, ‘64, tr. June 21, 64, to A, 50 Regt., m. o. 
June, ’65. : 

Joshua R. Bartlett, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, killed at Huff's Fer- 
ry, Tenn., Jan. 7, ’63. 

Frank Boley, enlisted from this township. : 

John A. Bonnell, F, 8, en. June 7, ‘61, dis. for dis. July 17, "62, 
at Columbus. 

Eli Boozer, D, 111, en. Aug. 8, 62, killed in battle of Frank- 
lin, Tenn., Nov. 30, "64. ‘ 

John Boozer, D, 111, en. Aug. 14, '62, m. o. June 27, 65. 

Jeremiah Brandeberry, H, 49, en. Nov., 64, m. o. in Texas, 


Nov., 65. 
John C. Brandeberry, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64, 
Phillip Brandeberry, E, 49, en. Aug. 12,61, died at Camp 

Nevin, Ky., Nov. 5, ’61. ' 
Thomas C. Brandeberry, E, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. Aug., '64. 


* There were five of the Baker brothers in the U. S. service, In addi- 
tion to the three whose names appear above, Elisha M. Buker served in 
Company D, 5th Regiment, Missouri Cavalry, and John C. Baker in Com- 

any F, 47th Regiment, O. V. 1, enlisting from Hancock county, Septem- 
bet 26, 1864; m, o. June, 1865, 


Thompson S. Brandeberry, H, 49, en. Feb. 21, 64, m.o. Nov. 
_ 80, 65, and dis. Dec. 28, ’65. 

Hiram Bredbenner, said to have died in the service. 

Daniel Brobst, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, killed Nov. 14, ’63, at 
Huff's Ferry, Tenn. 

Samuel S. Bronson, B, 57, en. Oct., 62, m. 0. near Vicksburg, 
Aug., 63, and ser. Co. E, 144, 

T. J. Campbell, I, 111, en. Aug. 18, 62, m. o. June 27, "65. 

Hugh Campbell, I, 111, en. Aug., '62, appt’d Cor. Sept. 4, 
62, Serg’t, March 1, ’64, m. o. June 27, '65. 

John Campbell, E, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John A. Cupp, H, 49, Corporal, Aug. 15, '61, served to Nov. 

Philip C. Cupp, H, 49, en. Aug. 15, ’61, dis. for dis. April 2, ’62. 

Samuel Cupp, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65 


_James Copus, E, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., '64. 


John H. Copus, G, 21, en. Sept. 2, 61, served to July 25, 65. 

Joseph Copus, G, 21,.en. Feb. 1, ’62, cap. at Chickamauga, 

dis. July 3, ’65. 

George Copus, G, 21, en. Feb. 1, 62, died at New Albany, Ind., 
July 20, ’63. 

Henry Copus, G, 21, en. Feb. 1, '62, died in Danville Rebel 
prison, Jan. 19, ’64. ; 

Trenton R. Copus, F, 29, Aug., 64, to July, 65, substitute. 

Wesley Copus, E, 144, May, ’64, to Aug., 64. 


| Shelby Curtiss, G, 57, en. Dec., '61, Cor. Nov., '64, m. o. 


Aug., '65. 

John Dunn, E, 144, 1 Serg. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Joseph Deeter, —, 57, en. Oct., ’61 (first enlistment, April 6), 
was wounded in battle at Atlanta, Ga., July 22, ‘64. 

O. Perry Drake, A, 21, en. Aug. 28, ’61, m. o. July 25, ’65. 
Veteran. 

John T. Drake, B, 111, en. Aug. 8, ’62, died at Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 9, ’63. 

Josiah Drake, B, 111, en. Aug. 5, ’62, cap. Nov. 16, ’63, in 
geen near Lenoir, Tenn., par. Nov. 20, 64, m. o. June 

Robert Dunn, D, 128, en. Sept., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Frank W. Dunn, D, 128, en. Sept., 62, pro. Cor. March, '64, 
m. 0. June, 65. 

George Edgar, E, 144, Serg., en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

David C. Fast, H, 49, en. Aug., 62, tr. to V. R. C. March 5, 
64, May 13, ’64, sent to Washington, D.C., as member 
of Co. H, 12 V. R. C., dis. June 29, ’65. 

Nathaniel Fife, E, 144, Corp., en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug,, "64. 

Clark Flaugher, H, 49, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June 16, '65. 

Conrad Flaugher, H. 49, en. Aug., ’62, pro. Serg. Dec., 64, 
m. 9. Nov., ’65. 

Thornton Franks, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Albert Frankfather, H, 49, en. ’61, with 1 Bat. Oct., ’63, 
wounded at Nashville, Dec. 16, 64, m. o. Nov., 65. 

George Frankfather, H, 49, en. Dec., 63, died at Chattanooga, 
Feb. 8, ’64. 

David Frankfather, H, 49, en. Aug., '61, pro. Serg. April, ’65, 
m. o. Nov., ’65. 

Charles Frederick, H, '49, cap. near Nashville, m. 0. Oct., '65. 

James M. Frederick, H, 49, en. Feb., 64, wounded, June 21, 
’64, in action, at Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., dis. in June, 
65, on Surg.’s cert. of dis. 

Nathanie] Frederick, :H, 49, en. Oct., 
tonio, Texas, Oct., 65. 

William H. Frederick, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, appt’d Corpl. to 
date, July 1, 65, m. o. Nov. 80, 65. Veteran. 

Solomon S. Frederick, H, 49, en. Feb. 22, 64, m. o. with Co. 
Nov. 30, 65. 


62, m. o. at San An- 


| Isaac Gordon, —, 57. 


Reuben W. Gross, H, 57, en. Oct., '62, 
Camp Sherman, Miss. 

John Hiller, F,8, en. June, 61, m. 0. July, ’64. 

Hiram Heiser, D, 111. 

Conrad Heiser, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Francis Jacobs, E, 49, en. Aug., ’61, m.o. Sept., ’65. f 

Hiram Jacobs, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, died March 30, '65, off 
New Berne, N.-C. 

Charles Jacobs, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o, June, 65. 

Oliver P. Jacobs, E, 49, en. Aug., 61, wounded Dec., 31, ’62, 
again May 27, ’64, dis. June, ’65, 


m. o. Aug., 63, near 
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Ephraim Jenkins, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, 60. : 

Andrew Klingersmith, E, 144, Cor., en. May,’64, m. o. Aug.,’64. 

Jackson Lee, H, 49, en. Aug. 15, 61, wounded in battle of 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19, 63, and died Sept. 20, 63. 

John Leathers, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, cap. Oct. 9, '62, at battle 
of Lawrenceburg, Ky., returned to Co. Feb., 63, died 
at Knoxville, Tenn., Dec. 20, ’63. 

Harrison Leathers, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, died at Vicksburg, 
Tenn., Sept. 2, 68. 

Wesley Leathers, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., '64. 

William Leslie, B, 57, en. Sept., ’61. 

Robert Loe, E, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John W. Long; I, 111, en. Aug., '62, discharged Dec., ’62. 

William Longacre, B, 57, en. Oct., 61, died at Monterey, 
Tenn., June 15, '62. 

Asa Loman, B, 57, en. Sept., '61, died at Benton Barracks, 
Mo., July 2, ’63. 

Jesse McCrory, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, wounded Sept. 20, 63, tr. 
V.R.C. April, 64. 

Daniel McCrory, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61,m. 0. Nov., ’60. 

Theodore McCullough, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

William McMurray, E, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John Mackey, C, 49, en. Aug., 61, tr. Co. H, in Oct., ’61, dis. 
Sept., 62. 

Joseph Mackey, —, 9 Ills. Cav., m. 0. at close of service. 

Emanuel Mocherman, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Horace Mocherman, C, 49, en. Feb., 64, served to Nov., 65. 

Jacob aeons D, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Jan. 
26, ’63. 


Jefferson Mocherman, C, 49, en. March, ’64, kd. at Pickett’s 
Mills, May 27, ’64. 

John Marks, I, 68, Nov. ’61, to July, ’65. 

John Mechley, F, 49, en. Feb., 64, wd. May 27, ’64, dis. at 
Camp Dennison. 

Levi D. Milbourn, E, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Jacob H. Milbourn, F, 8, en. June 7, ’61, m. o. July 13, ’64. 

Charles H. Milbourn, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, Sergeant, m. o. 
June, "65. 

Jacob C. Miller, C, 49, Lt. Aug. 12, ’61, tr. Co. D, May 20, 68, 
formerly of Co. FE. 

Adam Miller, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Jacob Miller, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, 65. 

Henry F. Miller, H, 49, en. Feb., '64, m. o. Nov., 65. 

John W. Miller, C, 49, en. Aug., 62, tr. V. R.C. Jan. 20, ’63. 

Isaac Mincks, D, 72, en. Jan., 62, died in service. 

Elias H. Monasmith, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Henry Myers, E, 49, en. Aug. 12, '61, m. 0. Sept. 5, '64. 


William Myers, C, 49, en. Aug. 16, 1861, killed in battle of | 


Stone River, Tenn., Dec. 31, '62. 

Corydon Musser, H, 49, en. Oct., 62, died at Chattanooga, 
Feb. 2, '64. 

William Musser, H, 49, en. Feb., 64, died at Vining Sta., 
Aug. 27, 64, of wounds. : 

Thomas B. Musser, H, 49, en. Nov., ’62, wounded Sept. 4, 
64, m. o. Nov., ’65. 

David S. Needham, E, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. Aug., '64. 

William Needham, G, 49,.en. Feb. 29, 64, died at Cleve- 
land, Tenn., Sept. 11, ’64. 

James Newlove, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m.o. June, ’65. 

John H. Nusbaum, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, killed at Kenesaw 
Mt. June 27, '64. 

Peter S. Painter, H, 49, en. Aug. 15, ’61, wounded Nov. 25, 
63, in battle of Missionary Ridge, Tenn., tr. V. R, C. 

___ April 10, ’64. 

William H. Redfern, E, 49, en. Aug., 61, wounded May 27, 
’64, in battle at Pickett’s Mills, Ga., apptd Serg. Feb. 
1, 64, m. o. Nov. 30, 65. Veteran. 

Joseph P. Redfern, B, 111, en. Aug. 5, '62, m. o. June 27, 65. 

Jacob F. Richard, B, 111, en. Aug., '62, m. o. July, '65. 

Charles Richard, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, Musician—appt. Prin, 

- Musician Nov., ’64. 

' Wm. S. Richard, E, 144, en. May 2, ’64, m. o. Aug. 24, ’64, 

William Russell, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, wounded Sept. 20, ’68 
m. 0. Sept., ’64. 

Benton Russell, F, 49, en. Feb., ’64, died May 9, ’64,:at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Thomas Rosendale, E, 49, en. Jan. 1, '64, m. o. June 19, ’65, 


, 


| 


| Frank R. Sherman, B, lil, en. Aug., '62, m. o. June, ’60. 


Thomas J. Shanabarger, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, appt’d Corpl. 
eee 2762; ea later Sergt., died Aug. 15, ’68, from 
kick of a horse while home on furlough. | 

Alfred Simon, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64, 

Carolus Simon, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, died Jan. 20, 63, at 
Louisville, Ky., of wounds received in battle of Stone 
River, Tenn., Dec. 31, ’62. ; 

Daniel Simon, H, 49, en. Aug., '61, died at Nashville, Tenn., 
Sept. 5, ’62. 

Elias Simon, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. a 

Gideon Simon, E, 144, en. May, '64, Cor. m. o. Aug., 64. | 

George Simon, H, 49, en. Feb., 64, died Jan. 16, 65, at Louts- 
ville, Ky., of wounds received Dec. 16, 64, at battle of 
Nashville, Tenn. ; : 

John A. Simon, H, 49, en. Feb., 64, dis. May 18, ’65, on 
Surg’s cert. of dis. 

Joshua Simon, H, 49, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Levi Simon, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, wounded and captured 
May 27, 64, at battle of Pickett’s Mills, Ga., par. Nov. 
20, 64, returned to Co. March, 65, dis. Aug. 27, ‘65. 
Veteran. 

Lawrence K. Soule, K, 182, en. Oct. 21, 64, m. o. to date, 
July 7, 65. 

James Slater, C, 49, en. Feb., ’64, wounded June 10, 64, m. o. 

une, ‘65. 

aga L. Stove, H, 49, en. Aug. 28, '62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Joseph Stove, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64; was a 
soldier of the Mexican war. Later served on the U.S. 
war-ship “ Merrimac,” and as an officer on the U. S. 
frigate, “ Raritan,” and after the breaking out of the 
war on the “ Unadilla.” 

John Stove, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., "64. 

William Stonebrook, E, 144, en. Co. H, 49, dis. July, 63, re- 
en. in 144 Regt. 

Benton Smith, C, 49, en. Feb., 64, m. 0. Nov. 30, 65. 


.Wash. Smith, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug. ’64. 


M. G. Snyder, E, 144, en. May, 64, prom. Com.-Serg., m. o. 
Aug., 64. 

Samuel Stackhouse, E, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Jacob Stephens, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62 (mustered as John), m.o. 
June, ’65. 

Eli Stull, —, 117, or 1, H, Art., served until June, °65. 

Adam Stull, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, with artillery ’65, killed near 
Atlanta, Aug. 18, 64. 

Michael Stull, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, died at Bowling Green, 
Ky., May 11, ’63. 

Charles’ Solether, B, 111, en. Aug., '62, dis. Oct. 19, '63, at 
Louisville, Ky. 

John Solether, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Joseph Urie, corp’l, B, 111, en. Aug. 6, 62, cap. Nov. 16, 68, 
in action near Lenoir, Tenn., died in Rebel prison at 
Andersonville, Ga., Aug. 10, 64. 

James D. Valance, B, 111,*en. Aug., 62, cap. Nov. 16, '63, 
paroled Dec., ’64, m. 0. June, '65. 

Joel Weaver, E, 144, en. May, "64, m. o. Aug., '64. 

John Mpls 49, en. Aug., 62, wounded June 20, 64, dis. 


ec., 64. 
Rudy Whistler, H, 49, en. Aug. 15, 61, wounded May 27, 
64, died July 14, "64. i 
John J. Whitacre, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, °65. 
Preston B. Whitacre, —, 51, drafted Oct. 3, '64, died on board 
_ the “Jennie Hopkins,” Jan. 11, ’65. 
Daniel Whitmore, —, 104, Illinois Inf. 
Joseph White, —, 82. 
David Wiley, E, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., '64. 
Lewis Zeigler, B, 57, en. Sept., ’61, died at Shiloh, Tenn. 
April 4, 62. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


The roster and record are based upon a list of 
soldiers, compiled by Prof. J. N. Baker, and pub- 


lished in the Dazly Sentinel of January 30, 1895. 
A few names were added to the list, and then the 
Adjutant-General’s report searched for the record 
of each soldier. 


Reuben Abbott, C, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., ‘64. 

Melville L. Abbott, A, 100, en. Aug.,’62, dis. for dis. June,’63. 

Joseph Anderson, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis. March, 
62, and D, 86, June, 63, dis. dated Feb., ’64. 

Benj. W. Anderson, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., ’64. 

John A. Anderson, C, 86, en. May, '62, m. o. Sept., ’62. 

James D. Anderson, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
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Albert W. Anderson, K, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died at Raleigh, | 


N.C) june t9: 65. 
William O. Anderson, A, 182, en. Sept., 64, died Nov. 5, '64, 
at Louisville, Ky. 
Henry E. Ashley, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
George Augustine, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, tr. to Batt. 21, L. A. 
Hiram Augustine, K, 21, en. Sept., 61, m.o. as Corporal, 
July, "65. 
Silas Augustine, F, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 
Thomas J. Avery, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, dis. for dis. Aug. 9, 62, 
and C, 144, com. 2d Lieut. May, '64, m. o. Aug., '64. 
Amos Barr, A, 14, en. Aug., 61, died at Lexington, Ky., 
Nov. 28, ’61. 

John H. Barr, A, ’67, en. Nov., '64, sub., m. 0. Nov., '65. 

John C. Barr, B, 111, en. Aug., '62, cap., par. '63, m. o. ’65. 

Robert H. Barr, I, ’68, en. Oct.,.’61, re-en. in C, 144, appt. 
Sergt. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, m. 0. March, ’65. 

Robert W. Barr, A, 14, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis. Aug., '62. 

Thomas W. Barr, G, 14, Sergt., Aug., ’61, to July, ’64. 

Daniel Barr, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., "65. 

William T. Barr, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, par. 
Dec., 63, m. 0. May, ’65. 

William Bartells, C, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Alex. W. Boyce, D, 86, 6 months, en. C, 144, May to Aug., 
64, en. in K, 185, Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

Alonzo C. P. Boyce, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug. 31, ’64. 

Charles Bradley, D, ’86, en. June, 63, m. o. Feb., ’64. 

Henry Bostdorf, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, died Jan, 12, 63, at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., buried at Stone River, Tenn. 

James N. Bradley, D, 86, en. June, 63, m. o. Feb., ’64. 

Charles H. Brown, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., ’64. 

Anthony Burns, A, 100, O. V. I. 

David Carter, K, 185, en. C, 144, May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64, 
en, in 185, Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., 65. 

Jeremiah Carter, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. 0. Feb., ’64. 

John Carter, A, 14, en. Aug., ’61, dis. at Atlanta, Sept., ’64. 

William Carter, K, 185, en. Jan. ’65, m. 0. May, ’65. 

Perry Carter, D, 11, en. June, 61, died at Carthage, Tenn., 
April 19, 63. 

Charles Clough, A, 100, en. Aug.. 62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
ret. June, '64, m. o. Aug. ’65. 

William T. Cludy, —, 72, en. Dec., 61, en. 2, H. Art., served 
to close of war. 

George W. Clutter, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, pro. Sergt., dis. for 
dis. July, ’64. 

Samuel Cooley, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, 
July, 65. 

Henry Crass, L, 3, Cav., en. Sept., ’61, died at Tuscumbia, 
Ala., June 25, ’62. 

John W. Crum, A, 49, en. Aug., '61, dis. for dis. July, 62. 

Martin S. Davenport, A, 100, en. July, ’62, m. o. June, '65, 

James Davis, K, 185, en. Feb.,’65, m. o. Sept., ‘6D. : 

D. W. H. Day, K, 111, en. Aug., '62, pro. Capt.,and A. Q. M., 
May, 64, m. o. Nov., 69. 

John Deviin, K, 111, en. Aug., '62, m. o. June, ‘65. ; 

Aaron E, Dennis, 21, I. B. L. A., en. Dec., 62, died at Cum- 

berland Gap, Nov., ’63. 

John Eldridge, C, 144, en. May, ‘64, m. o. Aug., "64. 3 

Robert Eldridge, K, 111, en. Aug., '62, cor. '62, Sergt., '64, 
m. o. June, ’65. J 

John F. Elliott, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Limestone Stas, 
ret. to Regt. April, '65, m.o. June, "65, 

Sanford Fay, D, 86, en, June, ’63, m. o. Feb., 64. 


m. o. as Corporal, 


George J. Poe, I, 111, en. Aug, 
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James Freeman, E, 67, en. Jan.,’64, abs. in hosp, Sept., 1, 6. 

John Ford, A, 100, en. July, 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Thomas Ford, K, 111, en. Aug., 62. m. 0. as Cor., June, 65. 

Samuel Ford, K, 111. 

James W. French, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., 64. 

John Gibson, A, 182, en. Sept., 64, m. 0. July, ’65. 

Andrew Glenn, A, 14, en: Aug., ‘61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
dis. April, 65. Veteran, 

Thomas Glenn, A, 14, en. Aug.,’61, m. o. as Cor. July, 65. 

George W. Hartman, H, ’67, en. Dec., 68, m. 0. Dec., ’65. 

Henry G. Hixon, C, 7, and C, 21, en. Feb., ’62, dis. for dis. 
June, 64. 


| Wm. Hoagman. 


Frank A. Ives, C, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0, Aug., ’64. 

Lee M. Klopfenstein, K, 185, and C, 144, en. in 144, May, ’64, 
m. 0. Aug,, 64; en. in 185, Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., 65. 

Joseph Klopfenstein, A, 100, en. July, 62, cap. at Limestone 
Sta., ret. to regt. June, '64, m. o. June, ’65. 

Charles W. Lamb, G, 144, en. May,’64, m. o. Aug.,’64, re-en. 
in K, 185, Musician, in Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., '65. 

Cyrus S. Lamb, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. o. June, 65. 

W. G. ere M.D., I, 68, en. Nov.,’61, pro. Com. Serg. Nov. 
ue, Ole 

Joshua R. Lamb, K, 185, en. Feb., 65, m. 0. Sept., °65. 

H. Lamb, H, 67, en. March, ’64, m. ec. Dec., ’6d. 

Timothy Lawler, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded -Nov., ’64, 
dis. for wounds, May, ’65. 

Daniel Liston, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis. March, ’62. 

James Lowell, D, 86, O. V. I, died Dec. 31, 63, at Cumber- 
land Gap, Tenn. 

William Lowell, on gunboat on Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

Charles Lundy, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. 0. Sept., ’64. 

James Lundy, C, 2], en. Aug., 61, wounded July 9, ’64, m. o. 
July, 65. 

John R, Lundy, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Charles L. Moore, A, 100, en. Aug., ‘62, dis. for dis. July, '63. 

J. McCoy. 

Robert Munn, C, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Conrad Noble, K, 185. 

Fitzland D. Noble, C, 144, en. May, 64, cap. near Berryville, 
m. o. March, ’65. 

Irving A. Noble, C, 7, en. June, '61, cap. at Cross Lanes, Va., 
Aug. 26, 61; ex. and m. o. July, 64. Also Lieut. and 
Capt., C, 182, m. o. July, *65. 

William R. Noyes, C, 144, May, "64, to Aug., ’64. Also 
Sergt. in K, 185 from Jan., ’65, to m. o. of Co., Sept., 68. 

Henry T. Nye, A, 14, en. July, 61, dis. for dis. April, ’62, at 
Shiloh. 

Andrew Olds, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, killed at Resaca May 
14, 64. 

Ferdinand Olds, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Dec., 62. 

Henry Olds, C, 144, en May,’64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 

George R. Pennell, A, 14, en. Aug., 61, m.o. as Corporal 
July, '65. 

Noah H. Piniiios. H, 67, en. Oct., 61, died at Hampton, Va., 
Aug. 16, ’62. 

David Philips, F, 25, en. Oct., '64, m. 0. Oct., "65. 

Aaron Phillips, A, 14, en. Aug., ’61, m. o. Sept., 64. 

Devalson Pike, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, died at Louisville, Ky., 
Jan. 5, "63. 

H. H. Poe, I, 68, Capt. Dec., ’61,.m. 0. Oct., ’64. 

Daniel W. Poe, I, 111, com. Ist Lieut. Aug., ’62, resigned 
March, ’64. 

62, wounded Nov. 14, ’68, 
ni. o. June, "65. : - 

John J. Poe, C, 144, en. May, '64, cap. near Berryville, died 

“in Salisbury prison Dec. 18, ‘64. 

A. B. Poe, Chaplain, 72d O. V. I. 

John Porter, K, 185, en. Jan., ’65, m. 0. Sept., '65. 

Chris. Porter, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. Jan., 63, en. K, 185, 

AN.» 60, 1.0. OEPt..00. 


David Richards, D, 86, en. Aug., 63, m. o. Feb., 64, en. C, 


144, May, 64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 
Charles H. Robinson, L, 8 Cav., en. Sept., 61, m. o. Oct., "64. 
Thomas Rue, A, 182, en. Aug., '64, m. 0. July, 65, 
Britton Russell, K. 21, en. Aug., 62, wounded Aug. 11, ’64, 
dis, for dis. June, *65, 
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Charles W. Russell, 21, I. B. L. A., en. March, 63, m. o. 
with battery, July, ’65. ; 

James Russell, D, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis. Aug. 4, 62. 

John Russell, K, 21, en. Sept. 61, pro. Corp. and Sergt., dis. 


July, 65. : 

Joseph Russell, K, 21, en. Aug., ‘61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
m. o. Jan., 65. ; 

Archibald Sargent, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, m. o. Sept., '64. 

John W. Sargent, G, 144, Musician from May to Aug,, '64. 

Wm. Shannon, H, 67, en. Nov., 61, tr. 1 Pa. L. Art. 

Asher Simons, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
died in Richmond prison, Nov. 4, '63. 

A. Shively, said to have been of 8, Cav., com, Col. 

John Stacy, Musician 44th Indiana Infantry. 

John J. Shinew, C, 144, en. May, '64, m. o, Aug., '64. 

John N. Stacy, H, "67, en. Dec., '63, m. 0. Dec., 65. 

Wm. Stacy, K, 21, en. Sept., 62, pro. Cor. dis. June, 65. 

James Stacy, I, 21 (8 mos.), from April to Aug., ’61. 

Wm. A. Stacy, C, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Wright O. Stacy, C, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Alonzo Sheffer, G, 189, en. Jan., 65, m. o. May, 65. 

Wm. Smith, A, 182, en. Sept., 64, m. o. July, ’65. 

Wm. F. Smith, C, 144, en. May, ’64. 

Albert Thurstin, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, ’65. 

A. E. Thurstin, C, 130, and in Navy, en. in 130, May, ’64, 
m. 0. Sept., 64. 

Stanley R. Thurstin, C, 130, en. May,’64, m. o. Sept., ’64, 
Musician. 

Wesley S. Thurstin, D, 111, com. 1 Sergt. Co. K, Aug., 62, 
pro. Capt., May, '65, m. o. June, ’665. 

John Tracy, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., '64. 

Martin Tracy; K, 111, en. Aug.,’62, died at Louisville, Nov.,’62. 

Robert Underwood, D, 86, en. June, 63, m. 0. Feb., ’64. 

Gideon Underwood, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m.o. Aug., '64. 

Henry Vallance, K, 21, en. Feb., 64, killed near Kenesaw 
Mt., May 381, 64. 

John Vallance, K, 21, en. Feb., '64. 

Geo. H. Vannette, H, 67, en. March 21, ’64, m. o. June, ’65, 
at Fortress Monroe hospital. 

Samuel B. Vail, A, 49, en. Feb.,’64, killed at Pickett’s Mills, 
May 27, 64. 

Charles P. Vail, A, 49, Musician, en. Feb., 64, m. 0. Nov., ’65. 

John Walters, -—, 21. 

Julius Walker, K, 185, en. C, 144, May, ’64, m.o. Aug., ’64, 
en. in 185, Jan., 65, m.o. Sept., '65. 

Morris Walker, K, 185, en. Jan., ‘65, m. o. Sept. '65. 

William Walker, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
m. 0. June, "65. 

William Walker, G, 111, en. Dec., '63, tr. to Co. B, killed at 
Nashville, Dec. 15, '64. 

Lyman Walker, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. 0. Feb., 64. 

Joseph Winklepleck. 

Rudolph Williams, A, 111, en. Aug., '62, pro. 2 Lieut. from 
Sergt.-Maj., Feb., °65, Ist Lieut. March, 64, m. o. 
June, 65. 

oy be: et K, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. 0. as Corporal, 
uly, 65. ; 

John Wright, I, 21 (8 months), and 7 N. Y. H. Art. 

Henry H. Yonker, C, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., '64. 

Madison Yonker, C, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., "64. 


FREEDOM TOWNSHIP. 


The foundation of this roster and record was 
-made at Pemberville in September, 1895, when 
the commander and several comrades of the 
Grand Army Post, such as Messrs. Canfield, 
Fair, Fish, Hathaway, Davidson and others, re- 
viewed the names of families residing within the 


township boundaries before the war, and by the 
aid of memory ordered the majority of the fol- 
lowing names to be recorded. Since that time 
the Adjutant-General’s reports have been care- 
fully searched, the records of soldiers added to 
the roster, and this roster and record form the 


result. 


Pierson Abels, —, 72, buried in Chestnut Ridge Cemetery. 

Ambrose Alexander, I, 21, en. April, 61, m. o. Aug., '61. 

Theodore Alexander, L, 8 Cav., en. Aug., '62, m. 0. Aug., 65. 

Samuel Aultman, K, 21. 

N. Brandeberry, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Ohio, 
Sept. 22, 63. 

James Banks, K, 21, served full term. 

Alfred Battels, K, 21, drafted Aug., 62, m. 0. Aug., ’63. 

Aaron Basor. 

W. Henry Basor, D, 72, en. 


Nov., ’61, cap. near Ripley, 
Miss., m. o. June, "65. 


5 
John Basor, E, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., 64, injured in 


wreck Sept., ’63. 

Samuel Basor, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Sept. 22, ’63. 

Napoleon B. Benedict, M, 8 Cav., en. Nov., ’61, wounded, 
died at Vining Sta., Ga., Sept. 3, 64. 

Samuel Bolles, G, 1 Lieut. Art., en. Aug., 62, killed at 
Franklin, Nov. 30, '64. 

Geo. Bowers, injured in wreck Sept. 22, 68, near Perrys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Wm. Bruning, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., '64, 

Daniel Bushnell, I, 21, April, 61, to m. o. Aug., 61; then en. 
in G,1, O. L. Art., Aug., 62, m.o. June, 65. 

Sherman Bushnell, K, 21, en. Aug., 62, wounded, died at 
Cincinnati, April 9, ’63. : 

Augustus Calkins, E, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Alfred B. Carey, I, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, 61, m. o. Aug., ’61. 

Thorn Case, K, 21, en. Sept., 61, wounded at Atlanta, died 
July 22, ’64. 

Clark Chapin. 

Henry Claymyer, E, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. Aug., '64. 

Henry L. Ciitord, L; 3 Cav. ten. /Dec., 365, ap. )\Coneany 0: 
June, ’65. 

Jonathan Conser, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Ohio, 
Sept. 22, '63. 

John Cornwell, A, 100, en. July, 62, captured at Limestone 
Sta., killed in explosion of “Sultana.” April 27, ’65. 

Joseph Crays, injured in wreck Sept. 22, '63, while en route 
to camp at Toledo. 

Samuel Crays, 21, 72 and 100, en. Co. I, April 21, m. 0. Aug., 
‘61, en. D, 72, Nov., ’61, dis. for dis. Oct., 62, said to 
have re-enlisted, 

Henry Cusler, —, 189. 

Thomas Devine, C, 72, Musician, en. Nov., '61, m. 0. Dec., '64. 

Henry Deihl, E, 144, mustered as a Musician. 

Daniel Dwyer, L, 2, H. Art., en. July, '63, m. o. Aug., ’65. 
John Dusing, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept., 61, pro. Serg't, ’64, 2 Lieut. 
Nov., 64, 1 Lieut. Feb., 65. 

Daniel Duty, —, 189. 

Richard Eggleston, soldier of 1812, buried in Scotch Ridge 

__ Cemetery. 
maa K, 21, en. Aug., 61, died at Murfreesboro, May 


Leonard Fair, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, died at Cincinnati, Feb. 


Isaac Fair, K, 21, en. Aug. 62, served until June, ’65. 

1 es 72, en. Nov., '61, killed near Ripley, Miss., 
une, 64. 

William Finlay, 3 Cav., served full term. 

Peter Fisher, K, 21, en. Aug. ‘61, died at Nashville, Sept. 


Day Oe. 
gar G, 1, L. Art., en. March, ’64, pro. Corp., m. o. 
ug., "65. | 
Henry Fish, —, 189, served full term, 
James Fish, G, 1, L. Art., en. March, ’64, m. o. Aug., '60, 
William Fish, K, 21, en. Sept. ’61, m. 0, Sept., ’64, 


eee 
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Henry French, —, 189. 

Albert Froney, C, 144. en: May, 64; served as Ist Serg’t to 
Aug., "64. : 

Joseph Fuller, a soldier of 1812, buried in township. 

Cassander Floyd, E, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. Aug., ‘64. 

John Hathaway, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., '64, injured 
in wreck Sept. 22, '63. >. 

Philip Harnes, K, 21. 

Elisha Harris, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis. Oct., '62, died 
at Nashville, Nov. 25, ’62. 

Ransom Harris, K, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis. July, 62. 

Philip Harnes, K, 21, served full term. 

Adolph Hawkins, a soldier of 1812, buried on or near the 
township line. 

Daniel Hathaway, a soldier of 1812, buried on or near the 
township line. 

Henry Heckman, K, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. o. July, ’64. 

Henry W. Hoodlebrink, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 
Joseph H. Hornbeck, K, 21, and Lieut. in 2 Ala. Cav., en. in 
21, Aug., ’61, pro. 1 Lieut., 1 Ala. Regt., July, '62. 

Herman S. Isbell, I, 21, en. April, ‘61, m. o. Aug.,’61. 

William Isbell, E, 144, served full term. 

Martin Johnson, died in Camp Dennison. 

Augustus Keel, C, 144. 

Albert Keyes, soldier of 1812, buried in the Fish cemetery. 

Justis Keyes, G, 1, L. Art., en. Aug., ’62,.died at Nashville, 

ec; 30, 62. 

Samuel Keyes, F, 144, en. May, ’63, m. o. Aug., 64, injured 
in wreck near Perrysburg, Sept. 22, ’63. — 

Ephraim Keyes, G, 1, L Art., en. Aug., ’62, m. 0. June, 62. 

Cyrus M. Kelly, L, 2, H. Art., en. July, 63, m. 0. Aug., 65, 

Newton Kelly. 

David Keeson, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John Kistner, B, 128, en. Aug., ’64, m. o. July, 65. 

Royal F. Lewis, K, 21, en. Sept., ’61, tr. to Engineer Corps 
Aug., 64, died in Dec., 1895. 

Henry Linkey, —, 144. 

Henry Long, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Ohio, Sept, 

George C. Long, G, 1, L. Art., en. March, ’64, dis. for dis. 
Oct., 64. 

Wallace Main and Sanford Main were in the service. 

Elihu H. Mason, K, 21, en. Co. I, 21, m. o. Aug., 61, en. Co. 
K, re-en. Aug., '61, pro. 1 Lieut., Feb., ’68, participated 
in the Mitchell Raid,escaped thedeath penalty, granted 
medal by Congress, July, ‘62. 

Geo. McCrary, Sr., served in Mexican war, 

Geo. McCrary, Jr. 

Alfred Mc Creary. 

Vinel E. McCrary, E, 9, Cav., en. Aug., 63, m. o. July, '65. 

John McMean, 3 Cav. : 

Isaac McCone, K, 21, en. Aug., 62, dis. June, '65. 

Francis Mosely, died at Camp Dennison. 

Thomas Mosley, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, died Oct. 12, ’62, at 
Nashville. 

George Myers, K, 21, en. Sept.,’61, killed near Kenesaw Mt., 
May 31, 64. 

Charles Myers, K, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. o. as Corp., July, "65. 

Silas H. Munsell, C, 144, served full term. 

John Myers, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, killed at Stone River, Dec. 
31, ’62 


Abel F. Norris, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., '64. 
Albert L. Norris, G, 1 L. A., en. March, '64, m. 0, Aug., ’65. 
Nathan Orwig. ; 
Andrew and John Ogle, were in the service. ” 
Alexander J. Ogle, D, 72, en. Nov., ’61, m. 0. Jan. 1, 63. 
John Patterson, K, 21, com. 2d Lieut. Sept., 61, pro. Ist 
Lieut. Co. C, Dec. 20, ’62. . eis 
Sydney R. Patterson, K, 21, en. Aug.,’61, dis. for dis. April,’63. 
Stillwell Pember, K, 21, en. Feb., 64, m. o. July, ’65. = 
Dallas S. Pember, L, 2 H. Art., en. Aug., 63, m. o. Aug., 65, 
Dennis J. Pember, L, 2 H. Art., en. July, 63, died Feb, 14, 
64, in Ky. ae 
Orange H. eee L, 2 H. Art., en. July, '63, m.o. Aug., 65. 
James Powers, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
died Dec. 8, 64, in Andersonville. 


| 

Joseph J. Peoples, L, 2 H. Art., en. June, 63, died Oct. 15, '64, 
in Tenn. 

Martin Powers, K, 21, en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis. July, ’63. 

Simon Price, L, 2 H. Art., en. June, 68, m. 0. Aug.. ’65. 

Hiram H. Powers, K, 21, en. Aug.,’61, tr.to V. R. C., April,’64. 

Thomas Price, known to have served in army.. 

Ephraim Purcell, K, 21, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Chickamauga, 
died in Danville prison, April 26, "64. 

John Purcell, D, 72, en. March, ’64, cap. near Ripley, Miss., 
died in Andersonville, Aug. 31, 64. 

B. F. Purcell, D, 72, en. Nov., 61, died at Memphis, Tenn., 
July 15, *68. 

Evan Reese, D, 72, Oct., ’61, dis. for dis. March 22, 62. 

Byron Rockwood, I, 21 (8 mos.), and K, 21, en. for three 
years, Sept., 61, wounded July 19, '64, m. o. July, ’65. 

| Morris Reese, D, 72, en. Oct., 61, pro. 2d Lieut. Sept., 62, 
Ist Lieut., April, ’64, cap. near Ripley, Miss., m. 0. 
April, *65, 

Frank Rogers, K, 21, en. Feb., 64, m. o. July, '65. 

John Reese, D, 72, en. Sept., 62, cap. near Ripley, Miss., 
died at Willet’s Point, N. Y., April 5, ’65. 

Oliver A. Sanders, I, 21 (8 mos.), K, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for 
dis. June, 62. 

Emery M. Sanders, I, 21, en. April,’61 (8 mos.), m. 0. Aug., '61. 

Charles H. Sanders, I, 21 (3 mos.), en. April,’61, m.o. Aug., 61. 

Chauncey Stephens, I, 21 (8 mos.), K, 21, en. in Co. I, April, 
‘OL mror Aus, “61. 

Geo. B. Scott, I, 21, and 3 Cav., en. April, 61, m. 0, Aug., 61 
re-en, in L, 3 Cav., Dec., 63, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

Henry Stine, served in the 144th. 

Thomas Sawyer, K, 21, en. Sept., 61, died at Louisville, Ky., 
Feb. 6, 62. 

Philip Smith, Capt. FE, 144, May to Aug., "64. 

Henry Scherman, served in the 111th. 

Fred Schroder, 5, U.S. Inf., died in Andersonville prison. 

Daniel Schubert, served in some regiment. 

Charles Stahler, inj. in wreck near Perrysburg, Sept. 22, '63. 

Levi and Joseph Tucker. 

William E. Tucker, 1, 21, en. April, 61, m. 0. Aug., ’61. 
49, en. Aug., ’61, dis. Feb., ’62. 

Edward Tucker, served three months. 

Peter Trepanier, served in some regiment. 

John Vanetten, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 

Solomon Van Gilder, soldier of 1812, buried in Scotch Ridge 
Cemetery. (See history of cemetery in chapter on 
Webster township.) 

W. B. Wicker, I, 21, K, 21, com. Lieut., en. for short term, 
April, 61, m. o. Aug.,’61, en. for long term in Co. K as 
Ist Lieut., pro. Capt. Co. E, May 18, ’63. 

Fred Wilber, I, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, ’61, m. o. Aug., 61. 

David N. Wetmore, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, cap. Sept. 2), ’63, 
m. o. January, '60. 

Ebenezer Wetmore, K, 21, en, Aug., ’61. 

Elbridge Wetmore, K, 21, en. Aug.,’61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
m. 0. March, ’65. 

Martin I. Wetmore, I, 21, and K, 21, en. in latter and served 
full term. 

Taylor Wickersham. 

Thomas »J. Wickersham, K, 72, en. Nov., 61, dis. for dis. 
Dec., 61 : 


, 


E; 


GRAND RAPIDS TOWNSHIP. 


The list of soldiers, on which the following 
roster and record are placed, was written by Capt. 
John McLain and others, while the record was 
compiled from the Adjutant-General’s reports, and 
from statements made by soldiers of Grand Rap- 
ids, Weston and Milton townships, and submit- 
ted to Dr. Hill, B. F. Kerr, John McLain and 
other veterans. 


Michael Amandus, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, killed near Kenesaw 


Mt., June 29, ’64. F ; i Oh 
Wesley Arnold, A, 100, en. Dec., '63=tr V. R. Cz Jans 65. 
B. L. Ashley, I, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. as Sergt. Aug., 64. 
W. H. Barton, B, 21 (8mos.), Apr. to Aug , “61 
Finley Barton, 1, 144, en. May 2, 64, Musician, cap. Aug. 

“18,64, in action near Berryville, died in prison at 

Salisbury, N. C., Nov. 18, ’64. 

William R. Barton, 1, 144, en. May 2, '64, wounded July 9, 

64, in battle of Monocacy, Md., m. o. Aug. 31, "64. _ 

J. I. Barton, A, 100, en. Aug., '62, cap. Sept. 8. '63, in action 

at Limestone Sta., died in Libby Prison, Dec. 3, ’63, 
Christopher Baker, I, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. Aug., '64. 

W. A. Benschoter, I, 144, en. May, '64, pro. 2 Lieut., m. o. 

Sept., 64. 

J. S. Benschoter, F, 86, en. July 4, ’63, m, o. with Company, 

Feb. 10, 64. 

]. E. Bassett, I, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ‘64. 

H. C. Bortel, F,86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., ‘64. 

John H. Bortel, A, 100, en. Aug., ’62, pro. Sergt., Oct., 64, 
from Cor., m. o. June, ’69. > 

Wesley Bortel, I, 144, served May to Aug., ’64. 

Lewis Bortle, B, 21 (8 mos.), April to Aug., 61. 

I. W. Bozzard, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis. Feb., ’65. 

Henry Bossard, H, 68, en. Dec., 63, died at Jeffersonville, 

Ind., Aug., 10, '64. 

Levi Bortel, H, 68, en. Oct., 61, dis. for dis. Oct., '62. 
Solomon Bortel, H, ’68, died near Pittsburg Landing. 

Eli Bresler, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis. Feb., ’63. 

Isaac N. Brown, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Limestone 

Sta., ret. Jan., 65, m. o. June, 65. 

1. Newton Brown, H, 68, en. Oct. 28, 61, m.o. Oct. 28, 64. 
Matthew Brown, H, 68, en. Nov. 8, ’61, apptd. Corpl. Nov. 1, 

64, m. o. July 10, ’60. 

Samuel Brown, H, 68, en. Oct. 5, 61, apptd. Corpl. July 28, 

64, m. o. July 10,65. Veteran. 

Thomas D. Catmpbell, F, 86, Musician, en. June, "63, m. 0. 

Feb., *64. 


LB. M. Campbell, F, 86, en. June, 63, m. o. Feb., 64, served | 


also in D, 111. 

John H. Campbell, D, 111, en. Aug. '62, resigned 2nd Lieut. 
Jan., ’64. 

John Carder, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, Wagoner, m. o. Sept., ’64. 

QO. C. Carr, B, 21 (3 mos.), Captain from April to Aug, 61. 

Milo Caton, H, 21 (8 mos.), com. Sept. 19, 61, cap. at Chick- 
amauga, ret. May, '65, res’d. June, ‘6d. 

Alpheus C. Davis, H, 68, en. Dec., '63, died Feb. 22, "64, at 
Vicksburg. 

William Davis, D, 111, en. Aug. ’62, dis. for dis. Aug., 63. 

Charles W. Davis, A, 128, en. Aug., 64, m. o. June, ’65. 

Wm. Deputy, H, 21, en. Sept.,’61, cap. at Chickamauga, died 
in Andersonville, May 6, 65. : 


Levi Dressback, B, 100, en. Aug., °62, w'd. at Resaca, cap. 


near Atlanta, ret. May, 65, m. o. June, ’65. 

David Donaldson, I, 144, en. May, '64, apptd. Cor., m. o. 
Aug., "64. 

Alexander P. Donaldson, H, 49, en. Aug. 15, ‘61, appt. Cor. 
Oct. 5, '63, killed May 27, ’64, in battle of Pickett’s 
Mills, Ga. Veteran. 

Ebenezer Donaldson, Sergt. H, 21, en. Sept. 2, '61, m. o. 
Sept. 19, 64. 

George Ervin, en., but was discharged at Toledo in Aug.,'26. 

John A. Ervin, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
ret: June, 64, m. o. June, 65. 

Sylvester T. Everett, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. o. July, ’65. 

David Finkenbinder, H, 21, served until ’64, re-en. in C, 14, 
Feb., 64, wounded at Atlanta, m. o. Aug., '65. 

A. B. Fuller, H, 68, en. Dec.,’63, died at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
June 21, ‘64. ; 

Henry Fortney, I, 144, en. May, '64, cap. near Berryville, 

: '. par., died at Baltimore, March 24, 65. 

Andrew Fortney, H, 65, en. Jan., '64, dis. for dis. June, 65. 

David Fortney, B, 21, 3 mos., April to Aug., 61. 


Sb Frankfather, -—, 21 and 68, in B, 21, April to Aug. ‘61, 


en. H, 68, Nov.,’61, m. o. July, ’65. 
Henry Frankfather, 21 and 86. In B, 21, April to Aug.,’61, 
en. F, 86, June, 63, m. o. Feb., 64, 


WOOD COUNTY, OHIO. 


Richard Gallagher, b, 21, Cor. from June 12 to Aug. 12, "61. 

O. Gallagher, died shortly after the war. — 

Austin Gallagher, H, 68, en. Jan., 64, died Feb. 18, ’64, at 
Vicksburg. ; 

Henry Gorwood, D, 111, en. Aug., ‘62, dis. for dis. Feb., 63. 

Joseph Galus, served in some regiment until his death at 
Prestonburg, Ky. 

Geo. C. Gilmore, I, 144, en. May,’64, m. 0. as Cor. Aug,, 64. 

Emanuel Guyer, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, appointed Sergt. 
Feb., 64, wounded at Franklin, Tenn., Nov., ’64, m. o. 
May, 60. $5 

Daniel Guyer, I, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. Aug., 64, 

Joseph Guyer, I, 144, en. May,’64, m. o. as Cor. Aug., 64. 

Washington Guyer, I, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., a 

Edward R. Hinsdale, B, 21 (3 mos.), Ist Sergt., April to 
Aug., 61. 

Henry Hersh, I, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., 64, _ 

William Heeter, A, 128 (Guards), en. Aug. 22, ’64, m. o. 
June 9, ’65. 

Daniel Huffman, B, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, 
placed in prison at Culpeper Aug. 165, 64. Ret. 

Jerry E. Hoffman, H, 68, en. Feb., 64; m. o. July, *66. 

William Hunneywell, B, 21 (8 mos.), April to Aug., ‘61, died 
in service. 

James Hunter, B, 21 (8 mos.), April to Aug., ’61. 

Hiram A. Hunter, B, 21.(3 mos.), April to Aug. ’61. 

Samuel Holder, I, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ‘64. 


| Rufus Irwin, H, 68, en. Jan., '63, m. o. July, ’65. 


J. D. Justice, I, 144, en. May, ’64, m.o. Aug., ’64. 

James E. Kerr, I, 144, en. May 2, ’64, m. o. as Ist Sergt., 
Aug. 24, 64. 

Wm. B. Kerr, H, 68, en. Dec. 4, 61, appt’d Cor. Dec. 20, ’61, 
.Serg’t July 23,64, m. o. July 10, °65. Veteran. 

George W. Keller, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Limestone 
Sta., ret. June, 64, wounded Aug. 6, 64, tr. to V. R. C., 
m. 0. July, "65. 

Zachariah Keller, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, "65. 


| Geo. Kimberlin, I, 144, com. 2 Lieut, May, ’64, m.o. Aug. 


31, 64. 

Jacob Kimberlin, I, 144, en. May, ‘64, m. o. Aug., ‘64, as 
Corporal. 

John Kimberlin, I, 144, en. May 2, ’64, m. o. Aug. 31, "64. 

Lewis Laskey, D, 111, en. Aug., °62, dis. for dis. March, °63. 

S. S. Laskey, B, 21, April to Aug.,’61. 

John Lamb, b, 21, April to Aug., 61. 

George Lamb, H, 68, en. Nov., 61, m. 0. Oct., "64. 

Daniel Long, H, 68, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. Oct., "64. 

George Long, H, 68, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. Oct. 64. 

John Long, H, 68, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. Oct., ’64. 

Peter Long, H, 68, en. Oct., 61, m. o. Dec., ’64. 
185, in Jan., ’65, m. o. Sept., '65. 

Samuel Long, H, 68, en. Oct.,.’61, m. o. July, °65. 

Isaiab Long, I, 144, en. May, °64, cap. at’ Monocacy, m. o. 
Sept. 20, '64. 

Levi Long, I, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. Aug., 64. 

Jacob Long, I, 144, en. May, ‘64, m. o. Aug., '64. 

Adam Long, K, 185, en. Jan.,’65, m. o. Sept., "65. 

James Maher, H, 68, en. Nov., ’61, m. o. July, 65. 

Wilson’ S. Marks, H, 68, en. Nov., ’61, pio. from Cor. to 
Sergt., m. o. July, '65. 

James M. Marks, H, 68, en. Nov., ‘61, dis. for dis. Oct., 62. 

Samuel Matthias, D, 111, en. Aug., '62, m. o. June, ’65. 

John McLain, D, 111, en. Aug. 8, '62, m. o. June 29,65. 

Samuel McLain, I, 144, en. May 2, '64, cap. Aug. 13, 64, in 
action near Berryville, Va., died in Rebel prison at 
Salisbury, N. C., Dec. 19, ’64. 

Benjamin Macklin, H, 68, en. Dec., ’61, 
Dec., 62, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

Robert B. Mead, H, 68, en. Oct., ’61, pro. 1 Sergt., pro. 2 
Lieut., Nov., 62, m.o. Oct., 64. 

A. Curtice McDonald, B, 21, April to Aug., "61. Killed at 

; Stone River. 

Silas McDonald, b, 21, April to Aug., 61. 

John McKee, I, 144; Capt., from May 2, to Aug.31, '64, m. o. 
with Co. : z : 
James Motley (recorded Motter), D ,111, Aug., 62, to Dec., 62. 

J. N. Morrison, F, 86, en. June, ’63, dis. for dis, Aug,, “68, 


Re-en. K, 


tr. 8, O. Battery, 
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John H. Morrison, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, died Nov. 28, 64, in 
Andersonville. 

John Mowan, H, 68, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. Oct., ’64. 

John H. Mailey, H, 21, en. Sept.,’61, m. o. Sept., '64. 

William A. Malley, C, 128 (G’ds), en. May, ’64, m. o. June, 65. 

George Murray, F, 86, en. June, '63, m. o, Feb., ’64. 

Silas Morehead, H, 68, en. Nov., 61, m. o. as Corp. July, ’65. 

J. A. McDougal, F, 86, en. June, 63, m. 0. Feb., 64.” 

John E. McGowan, B, 21 (8 mos.), and 2 Lieut., 21, April to 
Aug., 61, com. Capt. of D, 111, Aug., ’62, pro. Major 
1°U.Ss He Art= (Col.);4 March; 2164, br. Brig. Gen. 
March, 65, pro. Col. Sept. 5, 65, m. o. March, *66. 

Albert Newell, F, 86, en. June, 63, m. 0. Feb., '64. 

Adelbert Newell, F, 14, en. Jan., 64, wounded, m.o. July, "65. 

I-dward Neifer, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. o. July, 65, Corporal. 

Con. H. Noble, K, 185, en. Jan., ’65, m. 0. May, ’65. 

Geo. E. Olney, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, died at Glasgow, Ky., 
July 25, 63. 

Thomas Older, B, 21, April to Aug., 61, and ’63. 

Barnet Older, i, 68, en. Oct., 61, dis. for dis. Aug., ’62. 

Silas S. Older, I, 68, en. Oct. ’61, dis. for dis. Oct. ’62. 

Caleb Older, I, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Daniel Peugh, H, 68, en. Oct., ’61, dis. for dis. May, ’62. 

Leonard Patridge, B, 21, April to Aug., ’61, en. 68, died 
July 5, ’62. 

Enos J. Patridge, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, tr. V. R. C., Nov., 63. 


Daniel W. Feugh, E, 185, com. 2 Lieut., Feb., 65, m. o.. 


Sept., 65. 

J. L. Peugh, is credited with service. 

David M. Peugh, B, 21, April to Aug., ’61. 

William Peters, C, 128 (Guards), en. Aug., 64, m. 0. June, 65. 

Harry Peters, H, 68, en. Dec., 63, m. o. July, ’65. 

Tilman Peters, H, 21, en. Sept., ’61, m. 0. Sept., "64. 

Henry Peters, F, 86 (6 mos.), en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., ’64, 
and K, 185, from Jan. to Sept., "65, 

R. L. Pratt, B, 21, April to Aug., ’61, and 111. 

Joseph Powers, H, 21, en. Sept. °61, pro. Sergt. from 2 M. 
Sergt., m. o. ’65. 

William A. Pryor, H, 21, en. Sept., '61, pro. 1 Sergt. to 2 
Lieut., May, ’62, resigned Feb., ’63. 

Abraham Reams, D, 111, Aug., ’62, June, ’65. 

John F. Reams, I, 144, en. May, ‘64, m. o. Oct., ’64. 

Noah Reams, H, 68, en: Oct., 61, m. 0, July, ’65. 

Alex Rowland, D, 111, en. ’62, pro. 1 Sergt. May, 64, wounded 
Franklin, Tenn., promoted 2 Lieut. June, ’65, m. o. 
June, 65, 

Thomas D. Rowland, H, 68, en. Oct. 62, m. 0. as Corporal 
June, ’65. ; 

Thomas Sabin, B, 21 and 68, en. 21 April, m. 0. Aug., ’61. 

John Sabin, I, 144, May to Aug., ’64. 

Martin Shafner, H, 68, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. Oct., '64. 

Thomas Scott, I, 144, en. May, '64, m.o. Aug., ‘64. 

John Snyder, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. o. Aug., 65." 

Israel Snider, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, ‘65. 

Isaac B. Snively, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, w'd at Franklin, m. 0. 

une, '65. ahd 

Rk. A. Snively, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, 65. 

Jacob Smith, F, 86, en. June, 63, m. o. Feb., ’64. ws 

Benjamin Sheppard, H, 68, killed at Atlanta July, ‘64. 

Josephus Stout, K, 185, en. Jan., '65, m. 0. Sept., '65. i 

T. J. Sterling, F, 86, en. June, 63, com. 1 Lieut., July, '63, 
res. Oct., ’63. J pee 

Francis S. Steel, B, 21 (3 mos.) and H, 68, en. Nov., ’61, killed 
at Atlanta, July 22, '64. 2 ; 

Zebedee C. Stout, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, died at Bowling 
Green, Ky., Jan. 8, 63. : 

Robert ee en. June, ’63, dis. for dis. Aug., 63. 

Eli Vanhorn, I, 144, en. May 2, ’64, m. 0. Aug. 31, ’64. 

Isaac Vanhorn, I, 144, en. May 2, ’64, was a prisoner of war, 
confined at Salisbury, N. C., and at Belle Isle, m. 0. 
March, ’65. ; 

Austin C. Vanhorn, F, 86, en. June, ’63, m. 0. Feb., ’64. ; 

Andrew Vanhorn, started from Indiana, but belonged to this 
township. Pat 

John VanNewkirk, F, 86, en. June, '63, m. o. Feb., 64. 

C. E. Vorhes, F, 86, en. June, ‘63, m. o. Feb., 64, * 

S, F. Vorhes, F. 86 (6 mos.), en. June, ‘63, m.o. Feb., ‘64. 
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J. J. Vorhes, B, 21, and 68, 1 Lieut., 21, April to Aug., 61, en. 
H, 68, Oct., 61, com. Capt., Dec., 61, res. Dec., ’62. 

W. A. Ward, H, 68, en. Oct., ’61, pro. 1 Sergt., July, 64, 1 
Lieut, Jan., '65, m.o. July, 65. : 

Lewis Witherow. 


The cemeteries of the township contain the 
remains of veterans of former wars, namely: 
J. N. Morrison (a soldier of the Revolution), Rev. 
Henry Kimberlin, Abiram Bassett, James Ross, 
Sr., John Rowland, Sr., Benjamin Atkinson, 
and Daniel Rice (one of Rogers’ men), soldiers of 
1812-13; Capt. D. M. McKinley, J. J. Vorhes, 
Edward Boggs and Daniel Heath, of the Mexican 
war. 


HENRY TOWNSHIP. 


This roster of soldiers is based on the mem- 
ory of veterans now residing within the bounda- 
ries of Henry township, and on the reports of the 
Adjutant-General of Ohio. The list was sub- 
mitted to Messrs. B. L. Peters and Hugh Camp- 
bell, of North Baltimore. Many soldiers who 
came into the township after the war are referred 
to in the sketch of the Grand Army Posts of 
North Baltimore and Hoytville, and in the Bi- 
ographies. 


Chauncy Bishop. 

Josiah Boyer, B, 111, en. Aug., "62, died at Bowling Green, 
Ky., Nov. 27, '62. 

George W. Beaver, B, 111, en. July, 62, cap. Nov. 16, 63, died 
in Andersonville, April 23, ’64. 

George Colwell, H, 192, en. Jan.,’65, m. o. Sept., 65. 

John K. Davis, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, died at Loudon, Tenn., 
Sept: 9, ’63. 

James Evilsizer, H, 67, en. Feb., 62, dis. July, "65. 

George W. Evilsizer, 1, 161, en. May, 64, m. 0. Sept., 64. 

William Evilsizer, I, 161, en. May, 64, m. 0. Sept., 64. 

Samuel Grant, B, 111, en. Aug.,°62, cap. near Lenoir, Nov., 
63, m. o. May, "65. 

William Hough, H, 67, en. Nov. 28,'61, died of the measles 
at Martinsburg, Va., Aug.,’62. 

Henry D. Hough, G, 21, en. Sept., 61, killed at Chickamauga, 
Sept. 20, 63. 

Amos O. Kennell, G, 21, en. Feb.,’62, wounded near Vining 
Sta., Ga., dis. Feb., 65. ; 

Abraham 'D. Kennell, H, 67, en. Nov. 23, '61, apptd. Cor. 
May, ’64, dis. on Surgeon's cert. of dis. Sept., ’65. 

Joseph Lawrence, F, 54, en, Dec.,’61, dis. for dis. Aug,, '62. 

John H. McMahon, K, 118, en. Oct., 62, tr. to I, 183, June,’65, 
m. o. July, ’65. 

Lewis McKinsey, G, 21, en. Sept.,'61, died in Alabama, 
May 5, ’62. 

William McKinsey. _ 

Joseph McKinsey, G, 21, en. Sept.,’61, Cor. April, '65, m. o. 
July, ’65. 

Samuel McKinsey, G, 21, en. Sept., ‘61, died at Athens, Ala., 
July 12, ’62, 

Joseph Musgrove. ; 

William Musgrove, G, 21, en. Feb.,’62, dis. for dis. Aug. 9. '62. 

Elam B. Norris, I, 144, en. Feb.,’64, tr. to F, 188. 

Elmer Norris. ; 

John C. Peters, I, 161, en. May, 64, m. o. with Co. Sept. 2, 64. 

John Rasley, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Feb. 11, ’65. 
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Delmer Wilson. : i 

Scott Wilson, H, 192, en. Feb.,’65, m. o. Sept., 65. _ 

Israel West, B, 111, en. July, 62, transferred to V.R. C. 

John Wikle, H, 67, en. Nov., ‘61, dis. for dis. Dec. 15, ’62. 

Martin Wikle, H, 67, en. Nov., 61, died at Cumberland, 
Md., Feb. 21, *62. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


The soldiers sent out from Jackson township, 
from April, 1861, to the close of the war of the 
Rebellion, are named in the following roster and 
record, suggested by Allen Ferguson and brother, 
Messrs. Apger, Dunn and other soldiers, now 
residents of the township. 


Samuel J. Anderson. 

Anderson Apger, —, 21. 

Henry B. Apger, G, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. 0. Sept., ’64. 

Geo. W. Beaver, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. Nov. 16, ’63, died 
in Andersonville, Apr. 28, '64. ~ 

William Butler, L, I, H. Art., en. June, '63, m.o. July, 65. 

Milton Cranmer, G, 21 (8 mos.). 

W. C. Cranmer, G, 21, en. April, 61, for three months, and 
Sept., 61, for three years. 

Solon Davis, I, 68, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. Nov., ‘64, at Nashville. 

George Dean, —-, 21. 

Joseph Dean, —, 21. 

Moses Dubbs, B, 111, com. 2d. Lieut., July, '62, resigned 
an., 68. 

aye Dubbs, I, 68, Licut., com. Oct., ’64, resigned, April 
14, 63. 

Elijah T. Dunn, G, 21 (8 mos. . 

Rev. J. B. Dunn, Chaplain, 161, com. May, °64, pro. from 
private, May 27, officiated only a short time. 

Allen S. Ferguson, G, 21, en. April 26, ’61,m. 0. Aug, 12, ’61, 
and L, Ist H. Art., Artificer, en. July, 63, m.o. July, 68. 

John Ferguson, G, 21, en. April 26, ’61, m.o. Aug. 12, ’61, kK, 
111th, en. Aug. 13, °62, apptd. Cor. Feb., ’63, Sergt. 
Nov., ’64, m. o. June, "65. 

James M;+ Ferguson, L, Ist H. Art.,.en. July, 63, m. o. 
July, ’65. 

Samuel M. Ferguson, F, 29, en. Aug., '64, substitute, m. o. 

Lay, ’6 


James Ferguson, K, 111, en. Aug., '62, dis. March, ’63, on | 


Surg’s cert. of dis.; L, Ist H. Arty., en. July 7, 63, in- 
jured Oct. 29, °68, R. R. accident, Ky. Central rail- 
way, dis. Feb. 15, 64, on Surg’s cert. of dis. 

John E. Freeman, L, 3, Cav., en. Oct., 61, m. o. Dec., ’64. 

Jacob Hacket, L, 1, H. Art. en. June, ’63, died at Camp Nel- 
son, Ky, Jan., 5, '64. 

William Hacket, B, 3, Cav., en. Dec., 638, m. o. July, '65, 
said to have served in 111th. 

George Kline, D, 192, en. Feb. 13, ’65, m. o. with Co. 
Sept., '65. 

Henry Kline, B, 111, en. Aug. 6, '62, cap. Nov. 16, '63, in ac- 
tion near Lenoir, Tenn., died in Rebel prison at An- 
dersonville, Ga., Aug. 17, ’64. 

Albert Kline, B, 111, en. Aug. 6, ’62, died at Knoxville, 
Tenn., Feb. 22, ‘64. 

Demas Leatherman, LD, 161, en. May, ’64, m. o. Sept., '64. 

James F. Meeks, Asst. Sur. 49, served from July, ‘61, to 
Oct., ’65. 

Wayne Mapes, D, 71, en. Nov., ‘61. 

John Mayes, Jr. 

James Mayes. 

Robert Mitchell, L, 1, H. Art., en. July, 68, m. 0. July, ‘65. 

Aaron B. Mitchell, G, 21. 7 

Andrew Scowten, a drafted man, is said to have died at 
Savannah. 


| for correction and revision. 


John Shaftstahl, K, 111, en. Aug., '62, dis. at Bowling Green, 
Dec. 7, ’62. 

James Tyner, G, 21 (3 mos. and 8 yrs.), en. '61, wounded 
July 9, 64, m. o. Aug. 3, '65. 

John Weis, G, 21, 3 months, who afterward shot a nephew 
of John Morgan, and was killed by the guerrillas, 


| Peter Wyckoff, —, 21 (3 years). 
| William H. Waltman, G, 21. 


LAKE TOWNSHIP. 


The following names were obtained from 
Messrs. Bailey, Grover, Phiels, Beery, and other 
veterans at Millbury, Walbridge, Moline and 
Latchie. The records were added from the Ohio 
Military Reports, and all submitted in typescript, 
The rosters were 


again compared with Troy and Perrysburg lists, 
and are now declared as nearly correct as they 
can be made. 


V.H. Ault, served in one of the artillery regiments. 

Lewis Aitken, B, 182, en. Aug., 64, m. o. July, 65. 

Charles Aitkins, B, 182. 

Henry Berges, B, 182, en. Sept., ‘64, died at Nashville,Tenn., 
March 22, 65. 

James Brennan, —, 100. 

Henry Brown, named as unassigned recruit. 

John Beltz, H, 14, en. Sept., 61, m. o. July, ’65, as Beely. 

John Beltz, Ir., B, 67, en. Nov.,’61, dis. Oct., 62, for disability. 

Lewis Beltz, served in an Ohio command. 

C. F. Beltz, B, 182, en. Aug., 64, m. o. July, 65. 


| Win. J. Bailey, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded May 14, *64, 


m. o. June, 65. 

Jacoh Baker, E, 72, en. Oct., 61, cap. June 11, 64, m. o. 
June, 65. 

George C. Boice, B, 182, en. Aug.,'64, m. 0. July, ‘65. 

Charles Blackburn, G, 189, en. Feb.,"65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

John Brennan, C, 67, en. Nov., 64, tr. to Co. G, m. o. Nov.,’65. 

John Bush, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. 0. Sept., "65. 

John Crago, K, 111, en. Aug.,’62, Cor. Nov.,'64, m. 0. June,’65. 

John Crago, B, 26, en. Feb., 64, died at Nashville, Tenn., 
March 26, 64. 

Isaac Crago, B, 26, en. Feb.,’64, m. 0. Oct., 65. 

Frank M. Davenport, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded Nov. 30, 
64, m. o. May, ’65. 

Alfred Dean, I, 21, en. Sept., 61, cap. Sept. 20, ’63. 

David S. Dean, E, 72, en. Nov.,’61, dis. for dis. July, 62. 

Pee: neless F, 8, en. June, "61, died in Virginia, Aug. 
dl, ’61. 

Anton Defenthaler, B, 189, en. Feb. 18,’65, m. o. Sept. 28, ’6d. 

Giles Easton, G, 189, en, Feb., 65, m. 0. Sept.,’65. — 

William Furry, Corp., E, 72, en. Nov. 10,61, wounded May 
19, ’68, at siege of Vicksburg, Miss., cap. June 11, ’64, 
near Ripley, Miss., was a prisoner of war for nine 
months, confined at Andersonville, Ga., Florence, 
S. C., and at Lawton; m. 0. March, 65. 

George Furry, G, 189, en. Feb. 14, 65, apptd. Ist Sergt. from 
private March 5, "65, pro. to Sergt.-Major July 4, °65, 
m. 0. Sept., 65. 

John Furry, E, 72, en. Oct.,’61. m. 0. Oct., 64. 

Jacob H. Furry, E, 72, en. Oct.,’61, apptd. Sergt. Feb., 62, 
wounded in battle of Shiloh, Tenn., April 6, ’62, dis. 
Aug. 21, ’62, on Surgeon’s cert. of dis., re-en. Feb. 29, 
64, dis. Sept. 11, '65. j 

A. L. Freeman, FE, 100, en. July, ‘62, wounded at Utoy Cr., 
m. o. Juné, 65. 

Azra Freeman, B, 100, en. July, 62, died April 14,63, buried 
at Lexington, Ky. 
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John Furgeson, E, ’72, en. Nov., ’61. 

Joseph Furgeson, C, 72, en. Dec.,’61, dis. for dis. July, ’62. 

Thomas Furgeson, G, 189, en. Feb.,'65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

Geo. W. Finch, E, 100, en. July, ’62, m. o. June, ’65, 

Michael Getz, B, 182, en. Aug.,’64, m. o. July, ’65. 

George Grass, H, 126, substitute, killed at Opequan, Va., 
Sept. 19, 64. 

George A. Grover, D, 34, en. July, 61, tr. to 36th Inf., served 
until Feb., 65. 

James Gonder, B, 182, en. Aug.,’64, m. o. July, ’65. 

W. H. Hamilton, B, 67, and 182, en. Nov., ’61, dis. for dis, 
June, ’62. 

Alex. Hamilton, B, 67, en. Oct.,’61, dis. for dis. Nov., 62. 

Caleb H. Haines, G, 189, en. Feb.,’65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

Sanford S. Haines, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. by death, Jan. 
1, 65, in Kentucky. 

N.S. Haines, E, 72, en. Nov.,’61, cap. in Miss., June 11, ’64, 
died in Andersonville, Jan. 1, ’65. 

John Holmes, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. May,’65. 

Thomas Holmes, D, 111, en. Aug.,’62, killed Jan. 22,64, at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Harrison H. Hower, G, 189, en. Feb.,’65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

Joseph A. Harpel, I, 68, en. Oct., 61, Cor., m. o. Oct., 65. 

Henry W. Harpel, I, 68, en. Oct., ’61. 

Henry R. Harpel, I, 68, en. Oct., 62, m. 0. May, *65. 

James Harpel, killed by accident in "62. 

Philip R. Harpel, G, 27, en. July, ’61, m. 0. July, 65. 

Daniel L. Haggerty, E, 72, en. Oct., 61., cap. in Miss., June, 
64, died in Andersonville, Feb. 7, ’65. 

Louis Hugenard, D, 67, en. Sept., 64, m. 0. May, 65. 

Jacob Isch, G, 189, en. Feb., ’65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

Fred. Isch, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, died at Huntsville, Ala., 
April 5, ’65. 

B. H. Johnston, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. o. Sept., 65. 

Isaac Jeffery, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. o. Aug., 65. 

Sherman A. Jackson, E, 72, en. Nov., 61, cap. in Miss., June, 
64, died in Andersonville, Jan. 10, 65. 

William Kurfis, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

James H. LaFarree, C, 21, en. April, ’61, dis. June, ’61, on 
Surg’s cert. of dis., G, 189, Serg’t, Feb., ’65, to Sept., ’65. 

William LaFarree, A, 182, en. Aug., 64, m. o. July, 65. 

Philip G. Loop, B, 67, en. Feb. 64, wounded May 10, 64, dis. 
Novy., '64. 

Samuel Lusher, E, 72, en. Oct. ’61, died Jan. 27, 63, at Cor- 
inth, Miss. 

David Lusher, G, 189, en. Feb. 14, '65, m. o. Sept. 28, ’65. 

Silas McCarthy, E, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. May, ’64. 

John Maxfield, E, 14, en. Oct., 64, m. o. July, ’60. 

Jacob Miller, B, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

Jacob Moore, K, 111, en. Aug. 15, ’62, died Jan. 25, ’63, at 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Edwin A. Mercer, B, 67, en. Oct., 61, dis. for dis., July, ’62. 

Joseph Moore, K, 25, en. Feb. 26, ’64, appt’d Corp’l, Nov. 5, 
64, wounded Dec. 7, ’64, in battle of Deveaux’s Neck. 

Fred McElliott, B, 14, en. Sept., ’61, m. o. July, ’65. 

John McLargan, G, 189, en. Feb., ’65, m. 0. July, ’65. 

James McLargan, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, wounded at Stone 
River, died June 20, ’63, at Nashville. 3 

Fred McLargan, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, wounded July 9, ’64, 
m. o. July, 63. , 

John Marsh, E, 72, en. Dec. 25, ’61, dis. Sept., 62, on Surg’s 
cert. of dis. 
Erastus W. Norton, B, 67, en. Nov., ’61, Cor. March, ’64, 

Serg. Jan., ’65, m. 0. Dec., ’665. ; 
Washington Norton, B, 67, en. March, ’62, died at Beaufort, 
S. C., March 18, ’63. 
Homer Norton. é ‘ : 
James Olds, F, 8, en. June, ’61, killed at Antietam Sept. 
7, 762 . 


Jacob Phiels, B, 182, en. Sept., 64, m. o. July, ’60: 

George Roth, B, 180, en. May, 64, m. 0. Sept., '64. 

L.-T. Roberts, G, 14, en. Oct., ’61, m. 0. Nov., 62. 

C. H. Roberts, B, 128, en. Aug., ’64, m. o. June, 65. 

C. F. Roberts, G, 180. : 

Cutler Roberts, A, 130, en. May, ’64, m. o. Sept., ’64. 

Emanuel Royer, B, 182, en. Sept., 64, m. 0. July, 65. : 

Jacob Suter, J, 111, en. Aug., 62, tr. V. R.C., m. o. July, ’65. 
10 i 


John Shook, G, 189, en. Feb. 20, 65, m. 0. Sept. 28, ’65. 
Jacob Stoner, G, 55, en. Sept., 61, Wagoner, dis. for dis. Oct. 


George Shuer, K, 25, en. Feb., ’64, killed at Honey Hill, 
S. C., Nov. 30, 764. 

Lewis Shandro, B, 67, en. Dec., 61, m. o. Sept., 64. 

Joseph Shandro, B, 67, en. Dec., ’61, m. o. May, ’65. 

John Shandro, served in an Ohio regiment. 

Samuel Snyder, K, 182, en. Oct., 64, died at Nashville 
Tenn., Jan. 31, 65. 

William Stocking, K, 11, en. Aug., ’62, dis. Feb., ’63. 

John Soe 25, en. Dec., 63, died at Hilton Head, Nov. 

Solomon Suter, C, 25, en. June, 61, died at Fairfax, Va., 
Dec. 22,62; 

Warren Tyler, L, 8 Inf., en. Aug., 61, dis for dis. Jan., 63. 

James W. Tippin, B, ’67, en. Nov., '61, dis. for dis. July, ’62. 

J. W. Williams, E, 100, en. July, ’62, died at Camp Nelson, 
Ky., June 27, ’63. 

J. B. Warner, B, 67, en, Sept., 62, Cor., m. 0., June, ’65. 

Zopler Warner, A, 14, en. Oct., 61, m.o. July, 65. 

L. Smith Warner, A, 14, en. Oct., ’61, m. o. July, ’65. 

Alfred N. Warner, A, 14, en. Oct., 61, m. o. July, ’65. 

Samuel W. Warner, B, 189, en. Feb. '65, m. 0. Aug., ’65. 

Isaac Wagoner, K, 11], en. Aug., 62, appt’d Cor. Sept., 62, 
Sergt., Nov., 64, Ist Sergt., May, ’65, m. o. June, ’65. 

George Wagoner, G, 189, en. Feb., ’65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

Barnabus Wagoner, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. o. Sept., 65. 

Samuel Wagoner, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. 0. Sept., ’65. 

Jonathan Wagoner, G, 189, en. Feb., ’65, appt’d Cor. March 
5, Sergt. July 4, ’65, m. 0. Sept., ’65. 

Joseph Wagoner, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, died Sept. 9, ’65, in 
hospital at Huntsville, Ala. 

lenny Rone: K, 111, en. Feb. 15, ’64, tr. to F, 183, June 
27, 60. 

John Wagoner, B, 14, en. Feb., 64, m. o. July, 65. 

Jacob Young, B, 189, en. Feb. 18, °65, m. 0. Sept. 28, '65. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


The soldiers who went out from Liberty 
township: between April 18, 1861, and the close of 


.the war, are named in the following roster and 


record. The names are based on the memories 
of veterans residing to-day in the township, and 
on the list of soldiers by J. H. McMahan, Capt. 
J. W. Knaggs, e¢ a/., while the record is taken 
from the Adjutant-General’s report. 


John Astling, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. 0. Sept., 64. 

Harrison Benner, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, pro. Cor. and Sergt., 
m. 0. Aug., ’65. 

Amos Binkley, I, 68, en. Nov., 61, died April 21, "62, on board 
a Mississippi river steamer. 

Lyman Blackman, B, 128, en. March, ’64, m. 0. July, ’65. 

Jeremiah Bordner, C, 21, en. Aug. 29, ’61, m. 0. Sept., '64. 

Hiram Bordner, C, 21, en. Aug. 29, ’61, dis. Dec. 23, ’63, on 
Surg’s. cert. of dis. 

Henry Bordner, B, 21, en. Aug., 61, died at Murfreesboro, 
March 381, ’62. 

Charles Brown, Navy. 

James Bloom, D, 11, en. June, ’61, wounded at Antietam and 
Missionary Ridge, re-en. Oct., ’64, in 23 Inf., and 
served until May, ’65. 

Samuel Bretz. 

George W. Bretz, G, 21, en. Sept., ’61, cap, at Chickamauga, 
died in Andersonville, June 26, '64. 

Isaac Carrick. 

Carlo Call, K, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, ’65. 
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Cyrus T. Call, K, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, "65. 

Barney Collins. 

Robert Collins, Navy. : 

William Collins, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, killed at Chickamauga, 
Sept. 19, 63. a 

Leonard C. Caruthers, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. July, ’65. 

Thomas Collins, E, 72. 

Charles Creps, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, died at Prestonburg, Ky., 

Nov., ‘61 


A. M. Drain, K, 169, en. May, 64, pro. 1 Lieut., dis. Sept., 64. 

Lewis C. Dubbs, I, 68, com. 2 Lieut. Oct. ’61, resigned 
April, 63. 

Cc. Eddy. 


Jacob B. Edgar, H, 21, en. Sept.,’61, m. o. June, '65. 

S. L. Edgar, C, 10, Cav. of Illinois, en. Sept.,’61, re-en. Jan., 
64, m. o. Nov., 65. i 

Joseph Elder, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, re-en. in B, 4, U. S. Cav., 
at Nashville, Tenn., dis. Dec. 2, '65, at San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Martin V. Elder, E, 34, en. July, ’61, killed in action, Sept., 
63, near Fayetteville, Va. 

J. M. Elder, E, 179, en. July 2, ’64, dis. June 27, ’65. 

Roger Finney, K, 185, en. Jan., ’65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

W. L. Gamby. 

Joseph Gorno. 

Edwin Gorton, I, 11], en. July, ’62, dis. for dis. Jan., 63. 

Jacob Heath, A, 72, en. Nov.,’61, dis. at Detroit, ’62. 

Adam. Hock, I, 15, en. Sept.,’61, m. o. Nov., ’65. 

Samuel Housley, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61 ,died June 22, ’65, at Lou- 
isville. 

George D. Insley, D, 99, en. Aug.,’62, pro. Corp., tr. to Co. D, 
50, Inf., Dec., 64. 

Ethan Ingraham, I, 21, en. Aug., 61, wounded at Chicka- 
mauga, dis. June, ’64. 

A. B. Ingraham, I, 21, en. Aug.,’61, m. o. Sept., 64. 

Oliver Ingraham, I, 21, en. Aug.,’61, cap. near Lexington, 
SC. ti) Or Pune, Oo. 

Nicholas Ireland, K, 48, en. Sept.,’61, re-en. Feb.,’64, m. o. 
in Texas, 65. 

James Kerr. 

James W. Knaggs, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, pro. Capt. Co. B, Oct. 
3,62, from Ist Lieut. Co. C, wounded in battle of Stone 
River, resigned July, ’63. 

Owen H. Laney, I, 128, en. July, 62, wounded and cap., m. o. 
June, "65. 

Luke H. Laney, K, 101, en. Aug., 62, m. o. July, '65. 

Montgomery Loomis. 

Reuben Love. 

James Lyons, G, 10, Cav., en. Dec., ’63, lost an arm while on 
duty, m. o. July, ’65. 

Lewis W. McCrory, A, 100, en. June 9, '62, cap. Sept. 8, '63, 
in action at Limestone Sta., Tenn., was confined in 
Libby prison, in Belle Isle, Castle Thunder, and in 
Andersonville, par., m. o. May, ’65. 

Philander, McCrory, Co. H, 2nd Battl’n 12th U.S. I. en. in 
‘65. In ‘67, that Battl’n was formed into 21st Regt. 
dis. in 1871. 

T. J. McMahan, Wisconsin Inf. 

Henry Mercer, G, 1, L. Art, en. Aug., 62, m.o. June, ’65: 

Charles A. Mercer, C, 11, enlisted in 1864, 

Reason Mercer, K, 111, en. Aug., '62, dis. Dec. 7, ’62, on 
Surg’s cert. of dis. 

Horace Mercer, D, 111, en. Aug. 13,62, m.-o. June 27, ’65. 

Isaac Moe, A, 72, en. Nov., 6). 

Charles A. Mercer, C, 111. 

William Mercer, A, 182, en. Sept., 64, m. 0. July, ’65. 

Samuel Mercer, K, 11], en. Aug., 62, apptd. Corp. Nov. 
1, 64, m. 0. with company Poe 27, ’65. 

Rufus Mercer, is said to have enlisted from this township. 

James Miller, A, 72, en. Dec., ’61, dis. for dis., July, ’62. 

Mercers (It is said, there were two other Mercers from this 
twp. in the army). 

Thomas Miller, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m.o. June, ’65. 

James W. Mitchell, B, 111, en. Dec., 63, tr. Co. G, May, '64 
tr. to 183, m.o. June, ’65. ; 
Eugene Mitchell, B, 111, en. Dec., ’63, tr. Co. G, May, '64, 

cap., died in Tenn., Nov. 12, '64. 


~ 


Henry Mitchell, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died at Bowling Green, 
Ky., Jan. 4, ’63. 

William Norris, C, 21, en. Feb., 64, m. o. July, ’65. 

Henry Ransbottom, D, 99, Musician, died in Andersonville, 
Feb. 23, ’65. 

Wm. Ransbottom, G, 1. L. Art., en. Aug., 62, wounded at 
Franklin, Tenn., dis. for dis., May, ’65. 

William Robinson. 

Leland Richards, B, 57. 

Edward Roe, A, 182, en. Aug., 64, m. o. with Co., July, 65. 

Rice Rodney. 

Benjamin Rusco, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65.. 

Josiah Rusco. : 

C..L. Sayler, D, 11th, en. June 20, ’61, m. o. with Company 
June 21, ’64. ‘ 

John B. Sayler, G, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 62, cap. Dec. 10, ’64, in 
action at Springfield, Ga., killed Dec. 26, ’64, in action 
at Worthing Church, Ga. ; 

James S. Salsbery, B, 111,.en. Aug., ’62, cap. near Lenoir, 
Tenn., par. Dec. 27, 63, m. o. June, "65. 

Isaac M. Shaw, C, 21, en. Sept., 61, pro. Cor., dis. Sept., 64. 

Abraham F, Sizer, A, 14, en. Aug. 17, "61, died July 29, ’62, at 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

Henry Showers, en. Aug. 4, "62, tr. to Invalid Corps, m. o. 

une, ’65. 

Nicholas Stockwell. 

Clinton Smith. 

Frank Spooner, G, 1 Art. 

Beldon Starr, D, 86, died at Cumberland Gap, Nov. 8, 63. 

Julius Thomas, B, 21 (8 mos.), a a to Aug., ’61. 

Jonathan Wheaton, Andrew Welton, Selden Welton, Hiram 
and John Woodworth, served during the war. 

John H. Woodworth, H, 3 Cav., en. March, ’65, m. o. 
Aug., ’65. 

John E. Woodworth, C, 111, en. Aug.,’62, wounded at Frank- 
lin, m. o. June, 65. 

John Young, reported buried in the South. 

Gotleib Otterbach (located here just after discharge), K, 103, 
en. Aug. 9, ’62, wounded May 14, °64, in battle of 
Resaca, Ga., also June 19, 64, in action at Noses 
Creek, Ga., m. o. June 12, "65. 


MIDDLETON TOWNSHIP. 


This roster is based upon a list of names, 
published in the Seztzue/ of March 30, 1895, 
taken from the Perrysburg /owrna/ of war days. 

The records are added from the Adjutant- 
General’s reports; while many names, not given 
in the original list, were supplied by soldiers, now 
residing in the township. The lists were sub- 
mitted to Robert Pargellis, Fred Peinert, Val. 
Schwind, and other veterans for correction. 


Seneca H. Armitage, A, 111, en. Dec., ’68, tr. to 183, June, ’65. 

Thomas Armitage, A, 182, en. Aug., 64, m. o. July, 65. 

EF. E. Austin, A, 111, en. Dec., 63, wounded at Resaca, died 
at Chattanooga, June 30, ’64. 

William Barnes, A, 14, en. Feb., ’64, dis. for dis. Sept., ’64. 

Amos Barr, A, 14, en. Aug., '61; died at Lexington, Ky., 
Nov. 28, ’61. 

Shepperd Bemis, B, 111, en. Aug., 63, A. Co. G, May, ’64, 
m. 0. May, ’65. 

James Bemis, B, 111, en. July, 62, wounded at Nashville, tr. 
to 188, June, ’65. 

Ezra D. Bemis, B, 111, en. 
Ky., Dec. 7, ’62. 

Constantine Beal, B, 111, en. July, ’62, cap. near Lenoir, par. 
Dec., ’63, pro. Lieut. 1 Col. Art. Dec., ’64, m. o. 
March, ’66. 


July, 62, died at Bowling Green, 
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William H. Beal, B, 111, com. 1 Lieut. May, ’68, pro. Capt. 
to date from Nov., '64, served from Aug., "62, to close 
of war. 

Julius D. Bolles, B, 111, en. July, ’62, pro. 1 Sergt. from Sergt. 
March, °63, cap. near Lenoir, par. Dec., ’63, pro. 2 
Lieut. Co. A April, '64, to 1 Lieut. June, ‘64, m. o. 
June, ’65, 

John Bowles, C, 21, en. Avril, 61, m. o. Aug., ’61. 

Richard Bowles, €, 21, en. April, 61, m. 0. Aug., ’61. 

Charles D. Brown, A, 182, en. Aug., 64, mm o. July, 65. 

William Brown, A, 111, en. July, 62, tr. to 183, June, ’65. 

James B. Carter, B, 111, en: Aug., '62, cap. near Lenoir, par., 
Dec. ‘63, m. 0. as Sergeant, June, ’65. 

Henry J. Carter, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, pro. 1 Serg’t. and 2nd 
Lieut., died June 1, 64, at Hampton, Va. 

Robert Clark, A, 111, en: Dec., 68, died Feb. 26, 65, at Wil- 
mington, N.C. ; 

Abner M. Clark, A, 111, en. Dec., 63, wounded at. Resaca, 
tr. to 183, June, ’65. 

D. V. Clark, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, died in 
Andersonville, June 6, 64. 

Solomon Cook, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis., after long 
service, March, '65. ’ 

Andrew Cobley, B, 111, en. July, ’62, dis. for dis., March, ’63. 

David Creps, said to have enlisted from this township. 

Ben. F. Decker, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, cap. near Lenoir, died 
June 21, ’64, in Andersonville. 

Jeremiah Decker, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, died 
Aug. 18, ’64, in Andersonville. 

Madison Decker, E, 1, Mich. Cav. 

George W. Dickerson, F, 144, May to Aug., ’64. 

James R. Doty, 21, Ind. B, L. Art., en. Dec., 62, m. o. July, ’65. 

Lewis Downs, k, 52, en. July, ’62, tr.2 Batt. V.R.C., May, ’64. 

Henry, Downs, K, "67, en. Oct., 61, tr. to Co. E: 

J. S. Duncan, A, 111, en. Dec., ’63, died at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Mar. @,04- 

Daniel Ehle, B, 111, en. Aug., 2, dis. for dis., Jan., '63. 

Robert Emmons, F, 144, May to Aug., 64. 

Charles E. Ewing, A, 182, en. Sept., 64, m. o. July, 65. 

Henry Ewing, E, 1, Mich. Cav. 

L. B. J. Ewing, A, 111, en. Dec.,'63, wounded at Resaca, dis. 

: for dis. Sept., "64. 

Edward Ewing, K, 52, en. July, 62. 

Sam. S. Ewing, 21, Bat. L. Art., en. Jan., ‘63, m. o. Aug., 65. 

Redding Everett, B, 111, from Aug.,’62, to Nov.,’68. 

William J. Evers, E, 1, Mich. Cav. 

Daniel W. Frasier. 

P. G. Garrett, B, 144, en. May,’64, cap. at Monocacy, Md., 
ex., m. o. Aug., 64. 

Charlies Genson, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, par. 

*  Dec., 63, m. o. June, ’65. 

Silas Genson. 

Jonathan H. Genson, Kk, 52, en. July, 62, died at Nashville, 
Sept. 29, "62. 

Charles F. Genson, A, 182, en. Feb.,’64, m. 0. July, °65. 

Lafayette Hale, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. o. July, ’65, 

Morris Hanford, F, 100, en. July, ’62, m. 0. June, "65. 

Gaius B. Hanford, A, 14, en. Sept.,’61, m. o. July, ’65. 

Charles Hanford, I, 14, en. Sept.,’61, wounded at Chicka- 
mauga, died Oct. 6, 63. , 

Steven Haynes, I, 14, en. April, ‘61, then re-enlisted. 

Eli Henderson, K, 8, Cav., en. Oct.,’61, m. 0. Aug.,’65. 

William Henderson, K, 3 Cav., en. Oct., ’61. ers 

Henry Hoobler, H, 21, en. Sept.,’62, tr. to V.R. C., April, '64. 

Albert Hoffman, B, 111, en. Aug.,’62, cap. near Lenoir, par. 
March, ’65, m. 0. May, "65. ’ 

Chester L. Howard, I, 14, en. Aug.,’61, m. o. Aug., ‘61, 

James Hoffman, B, 111, en. Aug.,62, m. o. June, 65. 

James Johnston, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. Dec., 62, at Bow- 

2 ling Green, Ky. ree 

Benjamin Johnson, A, 100, en. July, 62, cap. Sept. 8, '68, died 
in Richmond prison, June 8, ‘64. 

Ephraim Johnson, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, 
par. Nov. '64, m.o. June, ’65. ’ 

Nelson Johnson, B, 111, en. July, °62, died at Munfordville, 
Ky., July 8, 63. ; 

Joseph Kelly, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 


D. P. Knapp, A, 111, en. Dec. "63, tr. to 183, June, “65, 
Clark Keeler, B, 111, en. July, ‘62, cap. near Lenoir, par. 
March, ‘65, m.o. May, "65. 

James J. Madole, I, 14, en. April, 61, m. 0. Aug. ‘61, 
William H. Miller, G, 14, en. Jan., ‘64, died at Ringgold, 
Ga., March, 18, °64. : 

H. O. Nearing, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Auy., 64. 

Isaac Nearing, 3, Cav., died at Miltonville, Ohio. 

Alexander Pargellis, K, 49, en. Sept., "61, wounded Dec. 31, 
62, at battle of Stone River, Tenn., tr. to V. R.C. 
Nov, ‘63. 

Andrew Pargellis, K, 49, en. Sept., ‘61, dis. for dis. March, 
‘62, B, 111, en. Aug., '62, cap. near Lenoir, Tenn., Nov. 
16, 63, par. April, 64, m. 0. June, 65. 

Robert SATEEN, C, 21, en. April 25, 61, m. o. with Co. Aug. 

ee 


’ 


| W.H. Payne, K, 67, en..Nov., 61, did at Fortress Monroe, 


July 5, “64, 
Fred Peinert, C, 21, en. Aug., '61, dis. for dis. March, °63. 
David D. Plemon, C, 21, en. Aug., ‘61, m.o.as Corp. July, 65. 


| James Place, G, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 62, appt. Farrier Jan., '63, 


m. 0. July, ’65. 

Thomas Plemon, C, 21, en. Aug., ‘62, tr. to V. R. C. March,’64, 

Peter Peaney, B, 111, en. July, 62, m. 0. June, ‘65. 

Wm. H. Rudulph, H, 2 Art., en. July, 63, m. 0. as Corp. 
Aug., ’65. 

Henry Robinson, C, 2], en. Aug., ‘61, died at Louisville, Dec. 
25, 62. 

James O. Robinson, F, 86, en. June, ‘62, m. o. Feb., “63. 

Wm. Rutherford, A, 14, en. Sept., "61, m. 0. as Corporal 
uly, 65. 

Luke T. Russell, B, 111, en. July, ‘62, cap. near Lenoir, died 
July 20, °64, in Andersonville. 

William Sargent, is said to have enlisted from this twp. 

John Sweet, A, 182, en. Aug., °64, m.o. July, "65. 

Joseph A. Smith, D, 86, en. June, °63, died at Camp Nelson, 
Ky., Dec. 6, '63. 

Roy Smith, enlisted from this township. 

John P. Stine, A, 111, en. Dec., 63, tr. to 188, June, 65. 

William Stine, F, 144, May to Aug., ‘64. 

Geo. Sawer, G, 10 Cav., en. Dec., °63, m. 0. July, ‘65. 

Wm. Sawer,I, 111, en. Aug., 62, died at Knoxville, Feb. 
29, '64. 

Henry Schliser, en. April, 61, m. o. ‘61, re-enlisted. 

Harvey Spencer, C, 21, en. Aug., ‘61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
died in Danville prison, Jan. 3, ‘64. 

Alexander Stewart, H, 21, en. Oct., 62, m.o. July, 65. 

Edward Stevens, D, 111, en. Aug., ‘62, killed near Spring 
Hill, Tenn., Nov. 30, "64. 

Amos Twining, 18 Regular Inf. 

Eli Twining, A, 111, en, Dec.,°63, died Aug. 26, 64, at Knox- 
ville. 

Charles Twining, A, 111, en. Dee, '63, died Sept. 14, "64, at 
Knoxville. 

Richard Ulrich * 14, en. April, 61, m, o. ‘61. 

John D. Wellever, &, 3 Cav., en. 62, m. o. “65, 

Robert Wallace, D, 86, en. July 8, 62, m. 0. Sept. 28, “65. 

Levi Watkins, C, 21, April to Aug. ‘61. 

Almon E. Wilson, A, 111, en. Dec., "63, tr. to 183, June, "65. 

Joseph Wilson, F, 86, en. June, °63, m. o. Feb., 64. 

Ross Wickham, B, 111, en. July, “62, cap. near Lenoir, died 
in Richmond prison, Jan. 28, "64. 

Wim. Wickham, Jr., B, 111, en. July, 62, cap. near Lenoir, 
died in Andersonville, March 27, ’64. 

Wm. Wickham, Sr., A, 111, en. Dec., ’62, dis. March, ‘65. 

James T. Wickham, is said to have en. from this township. 

Everett Woodruff, K, 185, en. Feb., °65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

John M. Woodruff, B, 111, en. July, °62, pro. Sergt. Jan., °63, 
2d Lieut. Nov., 63, wounded, pro. Ist Lieut. Co. D., 
April, 64, wounded near Atlanta, m. o. June, '65. 


MILTON TOWNSHIP. 


The names of Milton township soldiers, who 
served in the war of the Rebellion, are given in 
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the following roster and record, compiled princi- 
pally from Dr. Hill’s general muster of the town- 
ship. The list was submitted for revision and 
correction in Weston and Grand Rapids, as well 
as in Milton township. 


William Allen. 

B. F. Ash, I, 144, May, ’64, to Aug., ’64. : 

Andrew Beckman, K, 103, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Dickerson Bowles, 1, 68, Dec.,.’61, wounded May 16, ’63, at 
Champion Hills, and before Atlanta, Aug. 10, ’64, m. 
o. Dec., ‘64. 

John W. Bowles, C, 21, en. April, 61, m. 0. Aug., 61. 

Winfield Barber, F, 21, en. Sept., "61, transf'd to Engineer 
Corps Aug. 28, 64. Veteran. 

Isaac Brown. 

Eugene Berry. , we 

John E. Clark, B, 111, Aug., 62, dis. for disability Nov. 25, 
62, 1, 144, en. May 2, ’64, dis. for disability May 12, ’64. 

Malbrun W. Castle, H, 21, Aug.,’62, died at Graysville, Ga., 
April 11, ’64. 

Nelson F. Campbell, I, 68, March, ‘64, July, 65. 

Enoch Campbell, I, 68, Oct. ’61, July, ’65. 

James Crego, I, 68, Dec., ’61, July, 65. 

Marion Cox, I, 87, June, 62 (on transfer from 85th), to Oct. ’62. 

Degory Credicott, G, 10, Cav., Dec., ’63; to July, ’65. 

Robert Dague, K, 111, Aug., 62, killed at Franklin, Nov. 


50, 64. 

B. F. Dean, F, 10, March, ’64, July, °65. 

James T. Dean, H, 21, Sept., ’61, dis. March, ’63, on account 
of wounds, and D, 86, June, ’63, to Feb., ’64, as 2 Lieut. 

John O. Dubbs, H, 21, Sept., ’61, killed at Chattanooga, 
Tenn, Sep. 20, 68. 

Freeman Ellsworth, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, died at Louisville, 
Ky., June 1], 62. 

Edwin France, D, 80, July, ’68, to Feb., 64. 

Julius Greeley, D, 111, Aug., ’62, killed in battle of Franklin, 
Tenn., Nov. 30, ’€4. 

George M. Gunter, H, 21, Sept., ’61, died Jan. 15, ’62. 

William E. Hill, G, 85, May, 62, tr. Co. D, 87, June, 62, m.o. 
Oct:; 62. 

William W. Hill, G, 10 Cav., er Oct. 1, ’62, m. o. June 12, 
’65, wounded three times, haa ieft leg amputated, re- 
sult of wound rec’d at Jonesboro, Ga., Aug. 20, ’64. 

Daniel H. Hill, K, 84, May, ’62, to Sept.,’62, and G, 10 Cav., 
Oct.,’62, apptd. Sergt. Jan., ’63, Ist. Sergt. Sept., 64, 
pro. to 2d Lieut. Co. C, May, ’65, m. o. with: Co. July, 
65, wounded at Ringgold, Ga. 

Joseph B. Hill, K, 84, May to Sept.,’62, and Co. G, 10, Oct., 
oe ie July, 65, pro. from Sergt. of Co. G to Capt. of 


(oy Be 

Matthew Hill, K, 84, May to Sept.,’62, and G, 10, Dec., 63, to 
death at Columbus, Ohio, May 31, ’65. 

Lewis Hill, 20, N. Y. Cavalry. 

William Hill, G, 10, en. Dec.,’63, died at Nashville, Tenn., 
April 10, ’65. 

Thomas Hill, I, 29, en. Aug.,’64, m. o. June, ’65. 

Thomas B. Hill, served in 130th Indiana Regt. 

Hiram A. Hunter, B, 21, April to Aug.,’61, and B, 111, Aug., 

_ 62, to June, ’65, a prisoner for 1 year and 11 days. 

Milo C. Hunter, D, 86, June, ’63, to Feb., 64. 

Nathan Hunter. 

Nathaniel Heller, D, 111, Aug., 62, to June, ’65. 

George Heller, K, 84, May to Sept.,’62, and Co. G, 10, from 
Octs’62; to June, ’65, prisoner for six months. 

James L. Henning, K, 84, May to Sept., 62. 

Lewis J. Henning, G, 10, Dec.,’63, to July, 65. 

James Hutchinson, B, 111, en. July, ’62, died July 3, in An- 

a dersonville. 
EN aa I, 21, en. Aug., 62, dis. for wounds, May 


John Hutchinson, I, 68, March, ’64, to July, ’65. 

Samnel B. Hutchinson, G, 10, Dec.,’63, to July, ’65. 

William H. Harts, H, 49, Aug. 15,’61, to Nov.,’65, wounded 
at Pickett’s Mills. 


Jeremiah C. Harts, H, 49, Aug. 15, '61, to Nov., 65, wounded 


at Stone River. ee 

John J. Hartz, G, 10, en. Nov., 62, died in Andersonville, 
Dec. 21, 64. bik 

Isaac N. Hartz, G, 10, Cav., en. Oct.,’62, m. 0. July, ‘69. 

John C. Keiffer, I, 68, en. March,.—, mi: o. July, “65. m 

Abraham Lance, H, 2, Cav., en. Jan., 64, served to June, 65. 

John Lewis, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, served to Oct.2G3, 

James M. Marks, H, 68, Nov., 61, July, “60. 

Samuel Macatee, H, 68, Nov., 61, Dec.. 64. 

William Milleron, G, 10, Oct., 62, July, "65. 

Silas Moorehouse, I, 4 U.S. Inf. Yr 

Abraham Morrison, A, 100, en. Aug., °62, died at Covington, 
Ky., Sept., ’62. 

Thomas J. Moore, G, 10, Dec., 63, July, "65. 

Ira H. Morehouse, I, 68, Oct., 61, died at New Albany, Ind., 
March 19, ’62. 

Leonard Morehouse, I, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug,., ‘64. 

John M. Neifer, H, 60, Feb., ’64, to July, ‘65. 

Barnett Older, I, 68, Oct., 61, Aug., 62, leg amputated. 

Silas Older, I, 68, Oct., ’61, to Oct., 62. , 

Andrew Powers, B, 111, Aug., 62, died at Bowling Green, 
Ky., May 24, ’63. 

Frank Powers, I, 68, en. Nov., ’61, m. 0. July, ’65. 

Charles Rhoda, H, 60, en. March, "64, m. o. July, °65. 

B. B. Richardson, G, 10, Dec., ’68, July, ’65. 

Isaac W. Swartz, B, 111, en. July, 62, cap. Nov. 16, °63, par. 
Dec., 68, m. o. 6d. 

Ed. H. Swander, E, 115. p 

Isaac Swartz, B, 111, July, 62, to June, "65, a prisoner four 
months. 

G. W. Spangler, I, 144, May 2, ’64, to May 12, ’64. 

David Stratton, K, 84, May, ’62, to Sept., 62, and Co. G, 10, 
Oct., ’62, to July, 65, pro. from Capt. to Major. 

Thomas W. Taylor, K, 111, Aug., 62, to April, ’68, dis. on 
Surg’s cert. of dis. 

William Taylor, H, 21, Sept., ’61, killed at Stone River, 

Tenn., Jan. 2, ’63. Y 

James Taylor, H, 21, Sept., 61, killed near Vining Sta., Ga., 
July 9, 64. 

John H. Thompson. 

Joseph M. Wagoner, K, 84, May to Sept., 62, and Co. G, 10,. 
Oct., ’62, to July, ’65. 

C. M. Walling, C, 128, en. Aug., 64, m. o. June, "65. 

William Walling, I, 68, Aug., ’64, to May, ’65. 

Virgil Walling, I, 68, March, ’64, to July, 65. 

Frank Whitney, H, 2 Cav., Aug., ’61, wounded at Summit 
Pt., Va., Aug. 27, ’64, m. o. June, ’65. 

Ezra Whitney. 

Warren W. Whitney, H, 2 Cav., Dec., 63, m. o. June, ’65. 


MONTGOMERY ‘1CWNSHIP. 


The work of compiling the following list of the 
soldiers sent from this township into the Union 
regiments, from 1861 to the close of the war of 
the Rebellion, was rendered easy by the action of 
the people in erecting a monument to them at 
Freeport, on which are inscribed their names, as 
well as by the co-operation of veterans through- 
out the township. The names of John Ruble, 
Levi Shroyer and John Shoup, with a record of 
each, whose records are given on the monument 
as they were enlisted in Montgomery, will appear 
in the roster of Portage township, where they re-. 
sided at time of enlistment. 
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Robert Adams, H, 21,3 mos., and K, 144, now residing at 
Chicago, Ill. 

John Adams, D, 21, en. Aug., ’61, died Jan., 63, at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 

David Algyre, C, 72, en. Nov.,’61, turned over to Co. A,, 
Jan., 62. 

George W. Algyre, E, 25, en. June, ’61, w’d May 8, ’62, dis. 
for dis. July, ’62. 

H., D. Algyre, C, 72, en. March, ’64, m. o. Sept., ’65, 

Martin Allen, 3 Cav., buried in Chestnut Ri ge. 

Stephen A. Angus, K, 185, and K, 144, en. May, 64, in 144, 

. musician, re-en. in 185, Jan. ’65, m. o. Nov., ’65. 

Richard Angus, K, 185, and K, 144, en. in May ’64, re-en. 
in 185, Feb. 65, m. o. of 185 Sept., 65. 

Solvenius Arnold, C, 195, en. March, ’65, died Oct. 15, ’65, at 
Alexandria, Va. 

Samuel Angus, A, 25, en. Sept., '64, dis. July, ’65. 

William H. Angus, I, 185, en. Feb., 65, died at Camp C hase, 
Feb. 27, ’65. 

Fred R. Angus, A, 25, en. Sept., '64, dis. July, ’65; en. Co. K, 
144, May, ’64, 

John W. Angus, 169, buried in Chestnut Ridge. 

Henry ra pe C, 72, en. Dec., ’61, turned over to Co. A, Jan. 


James Bacon, E, 25,en. June, '61, w’d May, ’63, again July 
1, 63, m. o. June, ’66. 
Benjamin Bacon, K, 144, com. Ist Lieut. May, ’64, m. o. 


Aug., 64. 
William Bacon, C, 146, Ind. Inf., pro. Ist Lieut., cap. at Sa- 
line X Roads, ret. ’63, m. o. *65. ; 
Jeremiah Baker, I, 72, en. Jan., ’62, dis. for dis. Jan., 63. 
Jerry Baker, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 
Morris Baker, C, 82, en. Nov., ’61, wd May 2, ’63, m.o. 


July, ’65. 
Peter Baker, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, killed at Pickett’s Mills, 
May, 27, ’64. 


Adam H. Baker, K, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John Baker, B, 57, Wagoner, en. Aug., 61, m. o. Aug., 65. 
Veteran, was captured and made a prisoner three 
different times. 

Albert Bates, I, 72, com. 1st Lieut. Oct., 61, resigned Aug.,’63. 

John Bates, C, 72, en. Oct., ’61. 

David Bates, F, 72, en. Nov., 61, dis. for dis. Oct., 62, en. 
Sept., 63, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

Wm. Bernard, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Cornelius Bierly, C, 72, en. Oct., 62, tr.to V. R.C., Feb. 20, 
65, dis. Aug., 65. 

H. B. Bierly, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John Bigley, E, 25, en. June, ’61. 

Obediah A. Bigley, E, 25, en. Feb., 64, m. o. June 18, ’66. 

D. Billman, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. at Berryville, ex., m. o. 
April, ’65. e 

Elisha Biggerstaff, E,25, en. June, ’61, 2nd Lieut. prom. Ist 
Lieut. May, ’64, wounded Aug. 30, ’62, and Dec. 6, ’64, 
m. o. June, ’66. 

J. Boardner, —, 21. } F 

Calvin Boardner, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61,,died. at Memphis, 
Tenn., July 29, ’62. 


Adam Bovie, K, 144, en. May, 64, cap. Aug. 13, ’64, in action 


near Berryville, Va., died in Salisbury prison, Dec. 
16, 64. 

Anthony Brackley, C, 72, en. Dec., ’61, cap. near Ripley, 
Miss., m.o. Aug., ’60. : 

Alfred T. Brooke, K, 144 (now of Ithaca, Mich.), en. May, ’64, 
m. o. Aug., ’64. S 

Joseph Brosius, K, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., 64, 

Charles A. Bryant, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, 
Va., died in Salisbury prison, Nov. 14,64. AS 

Israel Burns, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap, Aug., 13., 64, died in 
Salisbury prison, Nov. 12, ’64. 

Alfred Buchtel, C, 72, now in Kansas. 

H. Butoff (written Buttolph), K, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. 
Aug., 64. a 

Charles A. Carr, I, 55, en. Dec., ’61, tr. Co. I,8, Regt. V. R.C,, 
m. 0, at Chicago, July, ’65. we 

Reuben Cary, H, 49, en. ’61, tr. to Co. K, captured Sept., ’68, 
m. o. Jan., 65. 


ere ig ake E, 25, en. June, wounded Nov. 30, 64, dis. 

uly, ’65. 

Josiah Chance, —, 55, on Lincoln’s body guard, Major in Col. 
Regt., died in U.S. A. 

Jesse C. Chance, E, 25, now Capt. in U.S. A., en. Aug., ’62, 
pro. 2 Lieut. 104 U. S. A. Col. Inf., March, ’65. 

John Carey, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded at Nashville, Dec., 
64, m. o. June, 65. 

James W. Carter, I, 111, and 144, en. I, 111, Aug., ’62, dis. 
for dis., Dec., ’62, en. K, 144, May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Charles Caldwell, I, 72, en, ’61, cap. July, ’64. 

W. C. Cordery, K, 185, en. Feb., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

Wm. Crossman, C, 72, en. Nov., 63, dis. at Nashville, 
Dec., ’64. 

Joseph Christ, —, 72, en. Nov. 1, dis. for dis. Sept., 62. 

Isaac Conklin, 14 Inf., buried in Chestnut Ridge. 

Thomas C. Colwell, E, 25, en. June, ,61, ap. Cor. Aug., ’61, 
Sergt., Nov., 61, wounded May 8, 62, died May 29, ’62. 

V.A. te oe 25, en. July, 62, wounded Dec. 6, ’64, m. o. 

uly, ’65. 
Patrick Duffy, E, 25, en. Feb., 64, m. o. July, ’65, 
{ Christian Dieter, I, 72, en. Nov., ’61, m. o. Sept., ’65, as Cor. 
Vm. Douglas, C, 72, en. Dec., ’61, m. 0. Sept., ’65. 

James G. Dunlap, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died at Bowling 
Green, Ky., Jan. 8, ’63. 

L. Eastlick, = 25, came from Mich., en. June, ’61, dis. for dis. 


ec., 61, 

Simon Edmonds, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. Aug. 18, ’64, near 
Berryville, Va., died Oct., 23, ’64, at Annapolis, Md. 

Servetus L. Edmonds, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. Aug. 13, 64, 
Be ee Va., died March 25, ’65, at Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Samuel Edgar, E, 25, en. June, 61, wounded July 1, ’63, at 
Dae c Gettysburg, Pa., tr. to C, 75, Jan., 64, m. o. 

uly, 64. 

Hiram Edgar C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, app. Corp. Feb., ’64, cap. 

near Ripley, Miss., June 11, 64, m. o. with com. in ’65. 

Lewis C. Edgar, C, 72, en. Jan., '64, cap. near Ripley, Miss., 
June 11, 64, was in Andersonville, Ga., nearly nine 
months, par, ret. to regt., m. o. June, 65. 

Robert Edgar, D, 182, en..Aug., 64, m. o. July, ’65. 

Isaac A. Ensminger, —, 72, buried in Chestnut Ridge. 

Bramwell Ensminger, K, 144, en. May, ’64, near Berryville, 
Va., died in Salisbury prison, Nov. 12, ’64. 

Corwin Ensminger, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, ret., m. o. April, 65, 
as Sergeant. i 

David H. Ensminger, F, 72, en. Dec., ’61, died June 8, 62, 
at Monterey, Tenn. 

John Eaton, 16, N. G., buried at Chestnut Ridge. 

Emanuel G. Ensminger, A, 14, en. Oct., ’62, m. 0. Oct., 65. 

S. Ensminger, —, 3 Cav. 

William Ensminger, K, 8 Cay., en. Feb., '64, m. 0. Aug., ’65. 

Lewis Ensminger, F, 72 

Charles W. Ensminger, F, 72. 

J. J. Faylor, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., "64. 

W.H. Faylor, E, 25, en. Aug., 62, dis. for ais., Aug. 12, 64, 

W. H. Ferguson, K, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Thomas Finney, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

Andrew J. Foster, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. Nov. 20, 63, par., 
m. o. June, ’65. ; 

Theodorus H. C. Frisbie, K, 144, en. May, ’64, pro. Serg’t, 
cap. near Berryville, Va., died in Salisbury prison, Oct. 
22, ’64. 

Theodore Frisbie, a twin brother of T. H. C., served in the 
army. 

Samuel Frontz, E, 25, en. June, ’61, m. o. July, ’64. 

Lyman Fulmer, K, 144. 

Wilson H. Gano, E, 25, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. July, 65. 

Thomas A. Graham, K, 144, en. May, '64, cap. Aug. 13, ’64, 
par. Oct., 64, m. o. Dec., ’64. 

C. M. Gano, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. o. Sept., 64. 

John Gould, —,.8 Cav. 

Timothy W. Gould, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., "64. 

Andrew J. Hale, E, 25, Com. 2nd Lieut., June 4, ’61, pro. 2, 
M. of Reg’t, July 11, ’61. 

Waits Hastings, K, 21, en. Aug., ’61, m. o. Sept., '64. 

Geo. Hamilton, 65 N. Y. Inf., buried in Chestnut Ridge. 
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Charles Hastings, K, 144, en. May 2, ’64, w’ded Aug. 18, ’64. 

P. W. Hathaway, K, 144, com. Capt., May 2,64, m.o. Aug. 64. 

Philip Hathaway, D, 3 Cav., en. Feb. ’64, m. 0. 65. 

David Hanline, C, 72, en. Nov., 61, vet. Dec., 63, cap. at 
Guntown, June 10, ’64, died in prison. 

H. E. Hassenplug, C, 72, en. Oct.,’62, cap. June 11, 64, near 
Ripley, m.o. May, ’65. 

Harvey M. Hall, E, 25, en. June, 61, wounded Nov. 30, 64, at 
Honey Hill, S.C. 

David Heminger, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64. 

Thomas C. Heminger, E, 25, en. June, 61, died April 4, 62. 

Samuel Hemminger, E, 25, en. Feb., 64, wounded at De- 
veaux’s Neck, S. C., Dec. 6, 64, dis. Aug. 15, ’65, on 
surgeon’s cert. of dis. 

Thomas Hemminger, C, 72, en. Oct.,’61, missing in affair 
near Brownsville, Tenn., Oct., ’63. 

A. L. Heminger, B, 55, en. Sept. 29,61, appointed Corp. June 
8,65, m. o. July 11,’65. Veteran. 

J. A. Heminger, H, 67, en. March, 63, wounded in three bat- 
tles, m. o. June, 65. 

Lewis Heminger, A, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded at Nashville, 
m. o. June, 65. 

Jeremiah Heath, C, 72, en. Nov.,’61, cap. June 11, ’64, m. o. 

une, ’65. 

ie Rae E, 25, en. May, ’61, cap. at Chantilly, ex., dis. 
June, ’62. 

Jacob Heath, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, dis. ’62. 

Joseph O. Hess, E, 25, en. May, ’61, Wagoner, vet. Nov., 63, 
m. o. June, ’66. 

Thomas Hoiles, K, 144, en. May, ’64,_m. o. Aug., 64. 

J. W. Hoiles, I, 72, en. Oct.,’61, m.o. at Vicksburg, Miss., ’65. 

Alfred Hoiles, —, 182, now in Dakota. 

George N. Holcomb, E, 21, en. June, ’61, pro. 2d Lieut. April, 
62, Ist Lieut. Co. G, March, ’64. 

Henry Hoot, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64. 

Aaron B. Hoffman, K, 144, en. May,’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Samuel Hoffman, E, 25, en. Feb.,’64, m. o. June, ’66. 

William Hess, B, 57, en. June, ’61, re-en. June, ’63, in F, 1 
Ala. Cav., wounded, cap., dis. June, ’65. 

D. W. Huffman, C, 72, en. Nov.,’61, 2d Lieut. Dec., ’61, Ist 
Lieut. Co. B, Feb. 18, 64. 

Jacob F. Huffman, C, 72, en. Nov.,’61, graduate, pro. to 2d 
Lieut., wounded near Shiloh, cap. at Guntown, ex., 
m. o. Sept., 65. 

Jacob Huffman, C, 72, en. Nov.,’61, pro. Sergt., cap. June, ’64, 
m. 0. with command, June, ‘6S. 

Philip C. Hoffman, D, 3, Cav., en. Sept.,’61, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

O. P. Huffman, G, 169, en. at Rollersville, May, ’64, dis. in 


’ 


m. o. Nov., 64. 

Thomas Hunt, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Byron Hutchins, E, 25, en. Feb., 64, m. o. June, ’66. 

J. Q. Hutchins, E, 25, en. June, ’61, tr. Co. C, 75, Jan., ’64, 
m. 0. at close of war. 

Jacob F. Hutchinson, C, 72, en. Nov.,’61, cap. near Ripley, 
Miss., m. o. May, ’65. 

Tom. J. Jackson, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryvilie, 
died in Salisbury prison, Dec. 21, ’64. 

M. H. Jackson, E, 25, en. Aug., 62, dis. July, ’65. 

J. H. Jennings, —-, 169, buried in Chestnut Ridge. 

_ John A. Jackson, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, pro. Sergt., died near 
Memphis, Aug. 18, ’62. 

Sam. Keiser, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, died 
at Annapolis, Oct. 20, 64. 

Absolom Keller, E, 25, en. Aug., 62, died Nov. 9, ’63. 

Lewis H. Keller, E, 25, en. Aug., ’62, dis. July, 65. 

Daniel Knisely, E, 25, en. Feb., 64, wounded in battle of 
Honey Hill, S. C., Nov. 30, 64, m. o. June 18, ’66. 

W. J. Kean. 

Geo. Keller, K, 21, en Sept., 61, m. o. July, ’65. 

Aaron Lesher, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Joseph Lesher, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0, Aug., ’64. 

Amos K. Legron, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, tr.12 U. S. Col. Inf., 
Sept., ’64, m. o. April, ’66. : 

John Leary, E, 25, en. June, ’61, wounded Aug. 30, 62, ap. 
Cor. Nov., 64. Veteran. 


June, ’64. 
Charles Hunt, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, Va., 
34 


Davis W. Legron, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, died 

in Andersonville, Aug. 3, ’64. t 

James S. Lincoln, K, 144, en. May, 64, killed near Berry- 
ville, Va., Aug. 18, 64. 

‘Albert C. Lloyd, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug,, ’64. 

John W. Long, K, 144, en. May, ’64, killed in action near 
Berryville, Va., Aug. 13, 64. } 

David ae K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. at Berryville, Va., 
ex., dis. Dec., 64. 

John G. McDowell, —, 185, now in Colorado. | 

U. T. McLaughlin, K, 144, en. May, ’64, in hospital at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in Aug., ’64. ee er: 

John Mars, K, 144, en. May, ’64, captured, died in Salisbury 
prison, Oct. 20, ’64. ree 

James Martin, K, 144, en. May, 64, cap. Aug. 13, died in 
Salisbury prison, Jan. 27, ’65. * 

W. H. Mackey, E, 25, en. June, ’61, pro. Cor. ’64, Sergt. ’65, 
dis. March 1, ’66. 

William Mason, K, 144, en. May, ’64, dis. Aug., ’64. - 

John S. Mahony, K, 21, en. Aug,, 61, apptd. Ist Sergt. from 
Sergt. Aug. 1, 62, pro. to 2nd Lieut. Dec. 20, ’62, cap. 
Sept. 20, 63, at Chickamauga, Ga., pro. to 1st Lieut. 
Jan. 6, 65, Capt. May 11, 65, m. 0. May 15, ’65 (was a 
prisoner of war for seventeen months). 
William Meuser, E, 25, en. June, 61, died at Fairfax C. H., 
Noy. 20, 62. ? 
Jeremiah Mackey, E, 25, en. Feb., 64, killed in battle of 
Honey Hill, S. C., Nov. 30, ’64. 

Mose Marsh. : 

John McPherrin, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, cap. Sept. 20, '63, died 
in Danville prison Feb. 28, ’64. 

Lucius Marsh, E, 25, en. June, 61, wounded Aug. 30, ‘62, 
m. 0. July, ’64. 

William Martin, 1 Art., buried in Chestnut Ridge. 

Henry Martin, C, 72, en. March, 64, cap. near Ripley, Miss., 
m. 0. June, 65. 

John Meng one John Menz), K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. 
A , 


ug., 64. 

John P. Merris, E, 25, en. June, 61, dis. for dis. Oct. 31, ’61. 

Andrew Metcalf, K, 144, Musician, en. May, ’64, cap. at Ber- 

ryville, m. o. March, ’65. 

Joseph Mitchell, E, 25, en. Aug., ’61, tr. to 75th June, ’64, 
m. 0. July, ’64. 

Eli Metcalf, I, 72, en. Dec., ’61, dis. for dis. Oct., ’62. 

Ephraim Metcalf, I, 72, en. Oct., 61, wounded April 6, ’62, 
dis. for dis. Sept., ’62. 

C. G. Minkler, I, 72, en. Sept., 62, m. 0. Sept., ’65. 

Casper Miller, C, 72, en. Oct., 62, drafted. 

D. W. Miller, C, 72, en. Nov., 61, pro. Sergt. Dec., 62, killed 

: May 20, ’68, near Vicksburg. 

J. Miller, —, 8 Cav., buried in Chestnut Ridge. 

Peter S. Miller, 37 Illinois Inf., buried in Chestnut Ridge. 

John Myers, B, 198, en. Feb., ’65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

Guy Morgan, K, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis. May, ’63. 

W. W. Morgan, 111. 

William H. Morgan, C, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. 0. June, 65. 

John Morgan, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. Aug. 13, died in 
Salisbury prison, Oct. 24, ’64. 


‘Peter Murray, —, 72, buried in Chestnut Ridge. 


Stanley G. Morgan, L, 2, H. Art., en. July, 63, died at Cleve- 
_ land, Ohio, Aug. 5, '64. 
William P. Naylor, C, 72, en. Dec., 61, w’d at Shiloh, dis. 
: for dis. Nov. 5, ’62. 
Binnager Odell, E, 25, en. Aug., 62, w’d and cap. at Gettys- 
\ burg, m. o. May, ’65. 
Hiram O’Dell, E, 25, en. May, ’61, pro. Sergt., cap. at 2 Bull 
Run, next at Gettysburg, ex. in Jan., ’64, re-enlisted 
Jan., 64, m. o. June, ’66. 
Cyrus Odell, E, 25, en, June, ’61, w’d Aug. 30, '62, dis. for 
dis. Oct. 4, 62. 
Hiram Ostrander, K, 144, formerly 25th, en. June 25,’61, dis. 
for dis. Nov., ’61. 
Walter Ostrander, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65, latter 
‘ part of service was orderly to Gen. I. R. Sherwood. 
Edward C. Owens, D, 72, en. Oct., 61, killed at Vicksburg, 
___ June 20, 63. 
William Parker, —, 169, buried in Chestnut Ridge. 
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Frank E. Palmer, is said to have entered the army. 

Daniel M. Palmer, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berry- 
ville, Va., was tr. from Libby to Salisbury prison, 
Oct. 9. 64. 

Randolph Palmer, K, 144, en. May, ’64, died in hospital at 
Ft. Dix, Md., July 14, ’64. 

Ezekiel Penn, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, pro. Cor., dis. for dis. 


ept., 62. 
Mahlon Penn, C, 72, died Aug. 17, ’62, at Ft. Pickering, 
Tenn., having served from Dec., ’61. 
R. D. Phelps, E, 25, en. June, 61, w’d Dec. 18, 61, May 2, ’63, 
July 1, 63, m. o. June, 66. 
David M. Phister, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 
Jacob D. Phister, E, 25, en. Feb., ’64, m. o. June, ’66. 
Wiley Peterson, 81 Regt., buried in Chestnut Ridge. 
Truman Peterson, 81 Regt., buried in Chestnut Ridge. 
Franklin Plantz, I, 72, en. Nov., 61, w’d Dec. 6, ’64, m. o. 
May, ’65. 
E. Plantz, I, 72, en. Nov., 61, w’d at Shiloh, died April 8, ’62. 
S. Plantz, I, 72, en. Nov., ’61, dis. by C. A, in Jan., 62. 
Daniel Potter, E, 25, en. Feb., ’64, w’d Nov. 30, ’64, and April 
15, ’65, m. o. June, ’66. 
Henry H. Powers, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Dec. ’62. 
Thomas Price, —, 169, buried in Chestnut Ridge. 


Thomas Rainbow, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, ' 


Va., died in Libby prison, Oct. 4, ’64. 

Carrington E. Randall, E, 25, pro. Ist Sergt. from Sergt. 
Sept., 61, pro. 2 Lieut. March, ’62, w’d May, ’63, pro. 
1 Lieut. Co. G, Oct. 20, 62, Capt. Mch.,’63, Maj. Aug.,’64. 

John Riley, I, 72, en. Sept., 62, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

James Riley, I, 72, en. March, ’64, m. o. Sept., 65. 

J. W. Riley, L, 2, H. Art., en. July, 63, m.o. Aug., 65. 

John A. Ringer, K, 144, en. May, ’64, missing Aug. 18, ’64. 

Joseph Riffe, K, 144, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 

Orrin W. Sage, K, 144, en. May, °64, cap. Aug. 18, 64, in 
action near Berryville, Va., died in Salisbury prison, 
Dec. 1, 64. 

Edwin R. Sage, K, 144, com. 2nd Lieut. May 2,’64, cap. near 
Berryville, Va., Aug. 13, 64, and was confined in pris- 
on at Lynchburg, Va., and in Libby prison, paroled, 
dis. Sept. 27, ’64. 

Edwin Sharp, E, 25, en. Aug., ’62, wounded Dec. 6, ’64, dis. 

uly, 65. 

ies ‘A. Sharp, soldier of Mexican war. 

Chris. Sharp, Sr., K, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

C. Sharp, Jr., K, 185, en. Feb., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

N. Sanderson, K, 144, and 72, en. 72, Nov., ’61, dis. for dis. 
Feb., ’63. 

Daniel Shoe, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, cap. near Ripley, m. o. 
June, 65. 

Emanuel Shoe, C, 72, en. Nov., 61, cap. near Ripley, killed 
on “Sultana,” April 27, ’65. 

John W. Shoe, E, 49, en. Aug., ’61, cap. at Stone River, ex., 
pro. prin. mus., served to close of war. ; 

Levi S. Shoe, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, par. 
Dec., ’63, m. o. June, ’65. 

Conrad Shefler, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

W. Shutt, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, died in 
Libby prison, Oct. 4, ’64. meee ae 

Emanuel Smith, C, 72, en. Nov.,’61, cap. near Ripley, Miss., 
June 1, 64, m. o. June, "65. : ; 

Fred M. Smith, C, 72, en. Nov., 61, cap. near Ripley, Miss., 
June 11, 64, wounded at he ates fi m. 0. Feb., 65, 
was in prison at Mobile, Andersonville and Milan, Ga. 

Conrad Smith, A, 100, en. Aug., '62, cap. Sept. 8, ’63, in 
action at Limestone Station, Tenn., died May 18, ’64, 
in Rebel prison at Andersonville. , 

Hiram S. Smith, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, 
paroled Feb., ’65. a2 

Thomas Smith, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o., re-en. March, ’69, 
Co. C, 195, Inf., m. o. Dec., ’65. . 

Martin Smith, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, dis. for dis. Jan., ’62. 

_ Sam. Smith, I, 197, en. March, 65, m. o. July, ’65. | P 

Godfrey Stahl, I, 72, en. Nov., 61, died near Corinth, Miss., 
May 29, ’62, buried in Chestnut Ridge. 

Geo. Stahl, E, 111, en. Aug., ’62, cap. at Stone River, pris- 
oner 2 years, m. o. June, ’65. 


John Stahl, I, 72, en. Oct.,’61, died at Shiloh, Tenn., May 29, 62. 

Jacob Stahl, Corp. D, 8 Cav., en. Sept., 61, wounded at Stone 
River, dis. April 1, ’63, on Surg’s cert. of dis., after 
having been in the hospital several months, re-en. 
Feb., ’64, m. o. Aug., 65. 

W. D. Stanton, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, dis. for dis. Dec., ’62. 

C, F. Stanton, —, 72, and K, 144, en. Dec., ’61; in 72, pro. Cor. 

David Stephenson, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, 
died in Andersonville, July 19, ’64. 

John Stephenson, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, died 
in Andersonville, Aug. 11, °64. 

Reuben Stephens, —, 72, en. Dec., ’61, dis. for dis. Sept., ’62. 

Columbus St. Clair, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61, dis. for dis. Sept., '62. 

James St. Clair, C, 72, en. Nov., ’61. 

Christian Stoudinger, I, 111, en. Aug.,’62, apptd. Corp. March 
3, 63, m. o. June 27, ’65. 

W.R. Stump, E, 25, en. June, 61, wounded July 1, 63, Dec. 
6, 64, m. o. June, 66. 

A. F. Stump, E, 25, en. June, 61, wounded May 2, ’63, pro. 
Sergt. Nov., 64, wounded Dec. 6, ’64, dis. June, ’65. 

J. A. Stump, E, 25, en. May, ’61, pro. Sergt., wounded and 
cap. at Chancellorsville, dis. May, ’64. 

N. E. Stump, E, 25, en. Aug., 62, app. Cor. Dec., ’62, Sergt. 
April, ’64, dis. July, ’65. 

Levi R. Stump, D, 25, en. Oct., 64, m. o. Oct., 65. 

E. J. Teeple, FE, 25, en. May, 61, “pro. Cor., next Sergt. 
wounded at Honey Hill, S. C., re-en. Nov., 68, m. o. 
June 18, ’66. 

Charles D. Trego, I, 72, en. Nov., ’6I, tr. V. R. C., Feb., 64. 

John J. Underwood, C, 72, en. Nov., 61, killed May 19, ’68, 
at Vicksburg. 

James S. Underwood, C, 72, en. Nov., 61, died on hospital 
boat, City of Memphis, June 28, ’63. 

Wright Underwood, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Dec., 64. 

Joseph Vallance, E, 25, en. Feb.,’64, died at Columbus, Ohio, 
March 29, ’64. 

Henry Vallance, K, 21, en. Feb., ’62, killed near Kenesaw 
Mt., May 31, ’64. 

John Vallance, K, 21, en. Feb., ’64. 

J. R. Vansise, K, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis., May, ’62. 

J. M. VanVorhis, K, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Perry Walter, I, 72, en. March, ’64, cap. June 11, ’64, died in 
Florence prison, Noy. 14, ’64. 

Clinton Walter, E, 25, en. June, ’61, Wagoner. 

Chauncey Walter, I, 72, en. Nov., 61, cap: June 11, ’64, m. o. 

une, 65. ; 

shichael Walter, I, 72, en. March, ’64, cap. June 11, ’64, m. o. 

ae DANIO. E Gas 

F. Warden, —, 111. 

John A. Weller, —, 72, buried in Chestnut Ridge Cemetery. 

Theodore Whitman, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, cap. Dec. 31, ’62, at 
battle of Stone River, Tenn., ex. May 6, 63, wounded 
May 10, ’63, and Sept. 19, ’63, in battle of Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., m. o. Nov., 65. Veteran. 

Lewis Whitman, H, 49, en. Aug. 15, 61, appt’d Corp’! Oct. 5, 
63, Serg’t Nov. 1, ’64, wounded July 24, 64, in action 
near Atlanta, Ga., m. o. Nov., 65. Veteran. 

James Whitman. 

Leander Whitman, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, pro. Serg’t, wounded 
at Atlanta, re-enlisted, m. o. July, ’66: 

Nathan Whitman, C, 193, en. March 6, ’65, m. o. with Co., 
Aug. 4, ’65. 

Joseph Wideman, K, 144, en. May, '64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 

R. [Jerome ?] Williams, —, 49. 

D. Wise, E, 25, m. o. June, ’66. 

John Wise, E, 25, en. Feb., 64, m. o. June, ’66. 

Samuel Wise, E, 25,.en. Feb., 64, m. o. June, ’66. 

Franklin Wright, E, 25, en. Aug. 7, 62, wounded Dec. 6, ’64, 
dis. July, *65. } 

Joseph ae 25, en. June, ’61, killed at Chancellorsville, 
May 2, ’63. 

Henry S. Scat, H, 21, en. Apr.,’61, m. 0. Aug.,’61, and B, 
57, en. Sept.,’61, dis. Aug. 10, ’64, for wounds received 
in action at Resaca, Ga. Veteran. 

Henry J. Wollam, Corp. B, 111, en. Aug.,’62, died Jan. 9, ’64, 
at Somerset, Ky. 

R. H. Wollam, C, 198, en. March, 65, m. o. Aug., ’65. 
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In the cemeteries of the township rest the 
remains of soldiers of previous wars as follows: 


Revolutionary war, Andrew McBurney, buried east of Brad- 
ner. War of 1812, Philip Hathaway, George Lightner, 
Philip Shoe, C. Sheffler, Emanuel Walters, Jacob 
Plantz, John Dean, buried in Chestnut Ridge Ceme- 
tery; George Kieffir, Daniel Kimble, Nelson Shamblin, 
buried inthe old cemetery; and Charles Smith, buried 
in the township. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


Perry township was represented in thirty-one 
Federal regiments, from April, 1861, to the close 
of the war of the Rebellion. In the roster, com- 
piled by Capt. O. P. Norris and comrade vet- 
erans, the names of all are given; while an ac- 
count of each, taken from the Adjutant-General’s 
report, is added. 


Henry F. Albert, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64 

Jacob Anderson, B, 111, en. Aug. ’62, cap. at Lenoir, Tenn., 
Nov. 16, ’63, m. o. June, 65. 

James H. Anderson, B, 111, en. July, ’62, cap. Nov. 16, ’63, 
par. March, ’65,m. 0. May, ’65. 

Daniel Anderson, B, 111, en. July, 62, cap. Nov. 16, '63, died 
in Andersonville June 3, 64. 

Austin Ash, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, m. 0. Oct., ’64. 

Valentine W. Ash, K, 101, en. Aug., ’62, died at Nashville, 
Tenn., Feb. 11, ’63. 

ae R. Ash, K, 101, en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis. June 


Benjamin F. Ash, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Oct., ’64. 

Amos Babcock, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Asa Babcock, A, 21, en. Aug., ’61, m. o. Cor. July, ’65. 

Joseph N. Babcock, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, Teamster, wounded 
at Kenesaw Mt., June 21, ’64, dis. for dis. Feb. 17, ’65. 

David Baer, G, 25, en. Oct., ’64, dis. July, ’65. 

George Baer, G, 25, en. June, 61, Cor. June, 66, m.o. June, 66. 

poet es B, 55, en. Sept., 61, cap. Aug. 27, ’64, m: o. 

une, ’65. : 

Frank Bassett and James Bassett. 

David Beedle, enlisted from this township. 

William S. Bonnell, B, 57, collivesioned as: 2nd Lieut., ’61, 
pro. Ist Lieut. April, ’62, dis. Nov., 62. 

Samuel L. Bishop, K, 49, en. Sept., 61, cap. Dec. 31, ’62, cap. 
Sept. 19, 63, died in Andersonville June 17, ’64. 

John Bossler, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, m. o. Sept., 64, also in Co. 
H, 21, three months. : 

Henry Bossler, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, pro. Sergt., m. o. June,’65. 

Marsh Bradner, “Choctaw,” navy. 

Samuel Bradner, “ Choctaw,” navy. 

Daniel W. Brown, B, 111, en. Aug, 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Henry G. Boncher, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. 0. Sept. ’65. 

Merryweather T. Burns, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, cap. Nov., 63, 

died in Andersonville, July 14, ’64. 

George W. Carroll, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, m. 0. May, ’63. 

William Carroll, K, 25, en. June, ’61, dis. for dis. June, ’62. 

William H. Carroll, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, m. o. March, ’63. 

Ira Conley, I, 111, en. Jan., 64, Cor., tr. to F, 183, June, ’65. 

George C. Carman, B, 57, died at Memphis, ’62. 

William C. Conley, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. Nov. 16, ’63, 

'. died in Andersonville, May 8, ’64. 

James F. Chilcote, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, appt’d Ist Sergt. 
Sept. 4, 62, com. 2 Lieut. Nov. 26, 62, res. Dec. 7, ’63. 

John W. Chilcote, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, cap. Sept. 20, '63, at 
battle of Chickamauga, Ga., m. o. April, 65." 

Marcus D. Chilcote, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 


Perry C. Chilcote, H, 49, en. Aug.,’61, cap. Sept. 20,’63, at bat- 
tle of Chickamauga, Ga., and confined in Rebel pris- 
ons at Richmond, Danville and Andersonville, ex. 
Nov. 20, ’64, m. o. Jan., 65. ; 

Russell B. Chilcote, E, 49, en. Aug. 12, ’61, dis. Nov. 24, ’61, 
on Surg’s cert. of dis., and E, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. 
Aug. 24, 64. : : 

Samuel M. Chilcote, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, dis. April 18, ’61, 
on Surg’s cert. of dis., and E, 144, en. May, 64, m, o. 
Aug., ’64. : f 3 

W. W. Chamberlain, G, 25, en. June, ’61, dis. for dis. Nov., ’63. 

Albert Calvin, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. May, 65. : 

Aaron Coon, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, w’d Feb. 6, ’63, died at 
Murfreesboro, Feb. 11, 63. 

John Coons, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

Addison P. Cory, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Solomon Cook, enlisted from this township. x 

William Crabbs, L, 123, en. March, ’64, m. o. June, 6d. 

Franklin Crowell, enlisted from this township. 

George W. Crowell, E, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. o. Sept., 64. — 

Edward M. Curry, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, w’d Feb. 6, died 
March 10, ’63, at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Thomas Cuthbertson, G, 25, en. June, ’61, w’d at Gettysburg, 
m. o. June, 64. : 

John Cuthbertson, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, wd May 27, ’64, dis. 
Oct. 28, 65. 

Marcus Cuthbertson, D, 72. en. March, '64, cap. near Ripley, 
Miss., m. o. May, ’67. 

Edwin P. Dana. 

David J. Daily, H, 49, en. Dec., 63, wounded at Kenesaw 
Mt., m. o. Nov., ’65. 

Samuel Daily, B, 49, en. Sept., ’61, tr. Co. K, m. o. Nov., ’65. 

Francis Daily, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, duty at headquarters 
until m. o., ’65. 

John Daily, B, 55, en. Oct., 64, m. o. July, 65. | 

William Davis, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, Teamster in ’65, m. o. 
Aug.,-’65. 

Daniel Davis, B, 57, en. Feb., ’64, died May 8, ’64, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Frank Delano, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

George S. Enos, L, I. H. A., en. June, ’63, m. o. July, ’65. 

Joseph Enos, L, I. H. A., en. June 13, ’63, m. o. with Com- 
pany July 25, ’65. 

Lorenzo Emmons, E, 49, en. Aug., ’61, wounded Dec. 31, ’62, 
tr. Vo Ro-Cl Sept. 63. : 

Levi England, E, 144, en. May, 64, pro. Cor., m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Jacob Ebright, I, 123, en. Aug., ’62, cap. at Winchester, Va., 
ex. Oct., 63, m. o. June, ’65. 

Clayton W. Everett, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, pro. Sergt. March, 
62, wounded at Stone River, dis. April, ’63. 

Alfred Everett. 

John A. Feidt, E, 186, en. Feb., ’65, m. o. Sept., *65. 

Thaddeus R. Fletcher, B, 111, en. July, 62, cap. Nov. 16, 63, 
died in Andersonville. 

Joseph Findlay, D, 72, en. Nov.,’61, killed near Ripley, Miss., 
June 11, ’64. 

Ambrose Fry, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near Lenoir, par. 
Dec., 68, m. o. June, ’65. ; 

John Foreman, L, I. H. Art., en. June, 63, pro. 2 Lieu. Aug., 
,63, 1 Lieu. July, ’64, m. o. jay 65. ‘ 

George Foreman, A, 21, com. Lt. Sept., 61, pro. 1 Lieu. Feb., 
62, resigned Nov., ’62. 

Albert B. Ford, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 

William H. Ford, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, w’d, killed at Nash- 
ville, Nov. 1, ’64. 

John H. Ford, E, 14, en. May, ’64, pro. Cor., m. o. Aug., ’64. 

William Fry, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, m. 0. Oct., ’64. 

Jacob B. Fry, E, 49, en. Aug., 61, pro. 1 Lieu. Dec., 64, re- 
signed March. ’65, 

John J. Fry, F, 49, en. Aug., 61, pro. from Sergt., Dec., ’64, to 
Lieu., re. March 9, ’65. 

Jeremiah B. Fry, K, 101, en. Aug., 62, died at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Nov. 21, ’638. 

John Ke ira E, 49, en. Feb., 64, wounded May 9, ’64, dis. 

uly, ’65.. 

William M. Freese, I, 123,’en. Aug., 62, missing at Winches- 

ter, June 15, ’63. 
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Isaac Gault, L, I. H. A., en. July, 63, injured in Kent 
R.Roiacs Oct: 29) am.1o. are 65. : age! 

George Gunder, said to have resided here. 

Isaac G. Gunder, B, 57, en. Oct., 61, for three years. 

Soloman Gunder, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, killed at Pickett’s 
Mills, Ga., May 27, ’64. 

Samuel Gunder, E, 186, en. Feb., 65, m. o. Sept., 65. 

Geo. Goodwin, By Liens Aug: 62) tr to-k 2 Inf., m. o. 


July, 65. 

William H. Gulick, G, 25, en. June, ’61, m. o., killed at Get- 
tysburg July 1, ’63. 

Abram Grubb, K, 155, en. Feb., ’65, m. o. Sept., 65. 

Bernard Hamilton, Navy. ; 

Lorenzo D. Hatfield, G, 189, en. Feb., 65. m. 0. May, ’65. 

Taylor Hale, G, 189, en. Feb. 9, ’65, m.o. with Company, 
Sept. 28, ’65. ; 

Edward Hays, L, I. H. A., en. July, ’63, m. o. July, ’65. 

Lorin N. Hays, K, 185, en. Feb., ’65, m. o. Sept., 65. 

Charles Henry, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Orrin Henry, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, Cor. Sept., 62, Sergt. May, 
65, m. o. June, "65. 

Thomas J. Henry, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. 0. June, ’65. 

Moses Heller, I, 123, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Winchester, ex. 
Oct., ’63, m. o. June, ’65. 

Andrew Helm, said to have served in the artillery. 

Elisha Hale, H, 49, en. Aug. 15, ’61, died Jan. 8, 63, at Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., of wounds received Dec. 31, '62, in 
battle of Stone River, Tenn. g 

lliff Hukill, K, 49, en. Sept., ’61, dis. Nov., ’62. 

James A. Ilger, H, 49, en. Feb.,’64, m. o. Aug. 26, 65. 

Cassius C. Jones, H, 49, en. Feb., 64, wounded at Pickett’s 
Mills, dis. Dec., ’64. 

Benj. Jones, E, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. Aug., 64. ~ 

John Johnston, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, wounded Sept. 20, ’63, in 
battle of Chickamauga, Ga., again May 9, ’64, in battle 
of Rocky Face Ridge, Ga., dis. June 20, ’65, on Surg’s 
cert. of dis. Veteran. 

ae Sa Keefer, E, 144, en. May 2, ’64, m. o. Aug. 

4 ’ 


Abraham Keefer, E, 144, en. May 2, ’64,com.1 Lieut. May, 
64, m. o. Aug. 24, ’64. 

John Keefer, B, 111, en. July, ’62, cap. Nov. 16, ’63, in action 
near Lenoir, Tenn., died March 20, ’64, in Rebel 
prison at Richmond, Va. 

Eli Keifer, B, 111, en. July, ’62, cap. Nov. 16, 68, in action 
near Lenoir, Tenn., par. March 1, ’65, m. o. May, ’66. 

George Kempher, K, 101, en. Aug., 62, dis for dis. May, ’63. 

W. H. H. Kiger, Sergt. I, 17, en. Aug., 61, dis. May, ’62, on 
Surg’s cert. of dis., E, 144, Sergt., en. May, ‘64, m. o. 
Aug., 64. 

Samuel Lambright, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

-John M. Locey, H, 49, en. Oct., died at San Antonio, Tex., 
Aug. 25, ’65. 

Francis E. Lowe, E, 49, en. Feb., 64, m. 0. Nov., ’64. 

Jeremiah Loman, B, 57, en. Oct. 1,’61, apptd. Cor. Aug. 3l, 
64, m. o. Aug.,’65. Veteran. 

Thomas B. Loman, L, 1, H. A., en. June, 63, m. o. July, 65. 

George W. McEwen, H, 49, en. Aug.,’61, Sergt., killed in 
battle of Pickett’s Mills, Ga.; May 27, 64. Veteran. 

Thomas C. McEwen, H, 49, en. Oct.,’61, wounded June 25, 
63, in battle of Liberty Gap, Tenn., m. o. Nov.,’64. 

Milton C. Miller, H, 49, en. Aug.,’61, cap. at Chickamauga. 

Orrison McClellan, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, dis. for dis. July, ’63, 
at St. Louis, Mo. : 

Stephen Mason, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

William McEwen, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m.o. Aug., ’64. 

Wm. C. McRill, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. 0. Sept., ’65. 

Alvin C. McRill, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

James McCormick, L, 1, H. A., en. June, 63, m. oO. July, 65. 

Charles A. Musser, 9, Ind. Bat. L. A., en. March, ’64, m. o. 
uly, 65. 

ae a Miller, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, Cor. Dec., ’62, cap. at 

Chickamauga, ret. June, 64, m. o. Sept., 64. 

Charles F. Munger, B, 55, en. Oct.,’61, m. 0. July, ’65, veteran. 
James H. Moffett, mustered in, moved to Cincinnati, and 
m. o. by State. ogee 

Wm. W. Morgan, I, 111, en. Aug.,’62, m. 0. June 27, ’65. 


Omar P. Norris, H, 21, en. April, 61, in 3-mos.’ service, and 
G, 25, en. June, ’61, dis. Nov.,’61, on Surg’s cert. of dis., 
re-enlisted in Co. B, 111, Aug. 1, 62, apptd. 1st Sergt. 
Sept. 6, 62, pro. to 2d Lieut. Jan. 12,63, to Ist Lieut. 
March 18, ’63, cap. Nov. 16, 63, near Lenoir, Tenn., 
escaped from prison Nov. 27, ’64, reported to Regt. 
Feb. 8,’65, pro. Capt. Co. I, to date from Nov. 17,64. 
(Was in Rebel prisons upward of 13 months.) 

Thomas C. Norris, B, 111, com. Capt. July, ’62, pro. major Jan. 
1,64, com. Lt.-Col., m. 0. as major, July 12,65. died in 
1867 at Fostoria, Ohio, from injuries received in a rail- 
road accident during the war. 

James H. Norris, H, 49, en. Oct.,’61, apptd. Corp. Oct. 1,62, 
wounded in battle of Chickamauga, Ga., Sept. 20, 
63, apptd. Sergt. Feb. 1, 64, killed at Pickett’s Mills, 
Ga., May 27, ’64. 

John C, Ort, B, 57, en. Feb.,’64, m. o. Aug.,’65. 

Jacob A. Ort, B, 57, en. Sept.,’61, died at Vicksburg, Miss., 
Oct, 63: 

John Ostein, B, 55, en. Sept.,.’61, killed at Bull Run, Va., 
Aug. 30, 62. 

William Osman, B, 57, en. Oct.,’61, m. o. Oct., 64. 

Zibia Osman, 55 or 87. 

Fred Otman, supposed to have been in E, 144. 

William B. Otto, B, 111, en. Aug.,’62. cap. Nov. 16, 63, m. o. 
June, ’65. 

Edward Otto, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Wilson Patterson, B, 55, en. Sept., 61, dis. for dis. Sept., ’62. 

Nathaniel Patterson, B, 55, en. Sept., ’61, tr. to Bat. 2, V. R. 
GC, OCHr6S: 

William H. Patterson, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John Pelton, H, 49, en. Sept., ’61, Vet. Co. K. Jan., '64, 
wounded May 27, ’64, m. o. Nov., ’65. 

Henry J. Pelton, B, 55, en. Sept. 20, ’61, apptd. Sergt. from 
Corp. Sept. 1, ’62, Ist Sergt Oct. 1, ’64, pro. to Odarter- 
master June 7, ’65, to Ist Lieut. July 10, 65, veteran, 
m. o. Julyll, ’65. 

George. Paine, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug), '64. 

Henry Padgham, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Amos K. Raney, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, cap. Nov. 16, 63, in 
action near Lenoir, Tenn., died in Rebel prison at 
Andersonville, Ga., June 18, ’64. 

Jonathan Rice, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, cap. at Lawrenceburg, 
par. Oct., 62, killed at Pickett’s Mills. 

Perry Rice, D, 49, en. Sept., 61, tr. Co. K, m. 0. Sept., 64. 

Amos B. Rich, B, 57, Feb. to Aug., ’64. 

Christ A. Riser, B, 57, en. Sept., ’61, pro. Cor. Sept., 64, 
Sergt., June, 65, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

William Rollins, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
ex. Jan., 65, m.o. Jan., ’65. 

George Richard, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, Musician, died at 
Chattanooga, May 15, ’64. 

John Richard, Jr., B, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, 65. 

John L. Richard, B, 111, Corp]. en. Aug., 62, cap. Nov. 16, 
’68, in action near Lendir, Tenn., par. Nov., 64, m. o. 
June, 65. 

Orrin S. Richardson, G, 189, en. March 1, ’65, died in hospi- 
tal at Huntsville, Ala., March 25, 65. 

Leland Richardson, B, 57, Sept., ’61, to Aug., 65. 

Jacob Rumbaugh, H, 49, en. Oct., 62, drafted, m.o. July, ’63. 

Jeremiah Rumbaugh, B, 57, en. Sept., 61, wounded at Ken- 
esaw Mt., died in Ga., Sept. 6, ’64. 

William M. Rumbaugh, I, 111, en. Aug., 62. m. o. June, 65. 

Daniel Shafftstall, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, died at Murfreesboro, 
June 15, ’63. 

Henry Shafftstall, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, died June 20, ’63, at 
Glasgow, .K : 


i y: : 
Jacob R. Slatterbeck, H, 21, en. April, ’61 (3 mos.’ Regt.,) 


m. o. Aug., 61. 
Samuel Slatterbeck, B, 111, en. July, ’62, wounded in action 
and dis. Sept. 18, ’63. 

John Slatterbeck, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, Wagoner until m. o. 
June, ’65. : : 
George W. Slatterbeck, H, 21, en. April, ’61, m. o. with Co., 

Aug. 12, ’61,.B, 57, en. Aug., '62, dis. for dis., July, ’63, 
wounded in right arm in battle of Arkansas Post. 
Samuel Shaver, H, 49, en. Aug.,’61, tr.to S.C., m.o., Oct., 63. 
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Jacob Sidles, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Simon Shoe. e, 

Henry Sherman, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, 65. 

Joseph Sidle. Re 

Silas W. Simons, E, 49, en. Aug. 12,61, appt’d Ist Serg’t from 
Serg’t, July 4, 62, pro. 2nd Lieut. Co. H, June 18, *63, 
Ist Lieut. from 2nd Lieut. Co. H, March 10, '64, killed 
May 27, ’64, in battle of Pickett’s Mills, Ga. _ 

Benjamin Spitler, K, 123; en. Aug., ’62, cap. at Winchester, 
m. o. June, ’6d. 

John H. Spitler, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Alexander Smith, K, 101, en. Aug., 62, died at Nashville, 
Dec. 8, ’62. ; 

John W. Smith, G, 25, en. Sept., '61, wounded ’64, dis. July, 65. 

Wm. Orr Smith, I, 111, en. Jan., '64, died at Chattanooga, 
July 10, 64. 

Isaac Stambaugh, FE, 49, en. Oct., 62. drafted, dis. July, ’63. 

A. D. Stewart, G, 25, en. June, ’61, wounded at Gettysburg, 
July 1, °63, m. o. July, 64, Serg’t. 

Frank R. Stewart, H, 49, en. Aug., ’61, wounded at Stone 
River, Dec., 62, appt’d Ist Serg’t, April, 63, pro. 2nd 
Lieut., Oct., 68, tr. Co. K, June, 64, veteran, pro. Capt. 
from Ist Lieut. Co. F, Dec., 64, m. 0. with Co., Nov., 65. 

James M. Stewart, 1, 111, en. Aug., ’62, pro. Serg’t, mi: 0. 
June, ’65. 

John T. Stewart, I, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. Aug., ’64, as Corp’l. 

William Stewart, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Orrin Stearns, B, 55, en. Sept. 28, '61,-app’td Corp’l, June 1, 
64, pro. Ist Serg’t July 8, 65, m. o. July, *65. 

Joel Swineheart, EF, 144, en. May, °64, m. o. Aug., “64. 

Gabriel Swineheart, H, 49, en. Aug., "61, cap. Oct. 18, ’62, 
par. May, 63, Corp’ Oct., ’63, m. o., Serg’t, Nov., 65. 

John W. Swineheart, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, pro. Serg’t, cap. 
Novy. 16, 63, died in Andersonville, May 24, ’64. 

Jacob Swartz, E, 49, en. Oct., °62, drafted, died at Bowling 
Green, Ky., Jan. 10, ’63. 

William H. Swineheart, H, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64. 

Charles W. Thomas, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. 0. May, ’65, 

Lott Todd, B, 57, en. Sept., ’61, dis. for dis. Dec. 16, "62. 

Michael Todd, I, 123, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, 65, 

Wilber Vining, B, 111, en. Aug., °62, died Jan. 4, 63. 

James H. Vosburg, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, wounded May 27, 
64, m. o. Sept., ’64. 

Benjamin F. Wardin, B, 11], en. Aug., ’62, m. 0. June, 65. 

Hiram Whiteford, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, cap. Oct., 7, '62, ret. 
Jan., 63, wounded at Chickamauga and at Nashville, 
m. 0. April, ’65. 

William Werner, B, 55, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. with Co. July 11, 
65. Veteran. 

Moses Wimer, FE, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., '64, 

David H. Wonder, D, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. Aug., 64. 

Joseph F. Wonder, D, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 

Henry S. Williams, G, 189, en. Feb., '65, pro. 2nd Lieut., 
March, ’65, Ist Lieut. Co. B, Sept., ’65. 

Philip J. Wickard, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m.o. May, *65. 

Henry Wickard, H, 49, en. Aug., ‘61, cap. at Stone River, 
ex. May, '68, wounded Nov. 25, ’63, m. o. March, ’65. 

Elmer Yates, claimed as a soldier from this township. 

John W, Yates, H, 49, en. Aug.; ’61, pro. Sergt. Oct., 63, Ist 
Sergt. Nov., ’64, killed Dec. 16, ’64, in battle of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Veteran. 

Daniel M. Yates, H, 49, en. Aug. 15, 61, apptd. Cor. Nov. 1, 

___ 64, Sergt. April, 65, m. 0. Nov. 380, ‘Ob, 

William L. Yates, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, apptd. Cor. April 15, 
’65, m. o. Nov. 80, 65. Veteran. 

Lewis L. Yates, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., ’O4. 

Solomon Yonker, I, N. Y. Inf., killed in battle. 

Samuel Yonker, I, 123, en. Dec., 63, m. 0. June, ’65. 


PERRYSBURG TOWNSHIP AND VILLAGE. 


The roster and record of Perrysburg soldiers 
are founded on muster rolls and private docu- 


ments in possession of Hiram Charles, sundry 
military notices in the Perrysburg /ourna/, and 
memories of several veterans., The lists were 
submitted to Messrs. Hayes, Kingsbury, cf a/., 
of Perrysburg; LaFarree, Merry, Evers, Yeager 
and Finkbeiner, of Bowling Green; J. W. Browns- 
berger, of Weston, and others; and to the names 
thus obtained the records of service were added 
from the Adjutant-General’s reports. 


G. A. Adams, 11 Cav., chaplain, en. July, 63, resigned Nov. 
25, ‘64. _ 

John H. Adams, H, 67, en. Feb., 64, m.o. Dec., ‘60. 

Albert Alden, C, 3 Cav. en. Sept., 61. ‘ 

John C. Albert, C, 21 (3 mos.), H, 67, com. Capt., Feb., ’63, 
killed at Fort Wagner, S. C., July 18, 63. 

Henry E. Averill, 11 Cav. en. June, ’63, ap. R. Q. M. dis. at 
Omaha, Nebr., April, 65. 

James P. Averill, G, 21 (3 mos.), and F, 144, First Sergt., of 
144, from May until Aug., 64. 

Philip Artz, G, 130, en. May, ’64, m. o. Sept., 64. 

Frank Artz, G, 37, en. Sept., ’61. 

John Barton, F, 144,en. May, ’64,m. 0. Aug., 64. 

William Barton, F, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., "64. 

John Bader, I, 111, com. 2nd Lieut., Aug., °62, resigned 
Octs20) 62. 

Ed. L. Baird, C, 21, en. April, "61, m. o. Aug., ’61,-en. for 3 
years, Sept., “61, pro. Ist Lieut., and Adj., Dec., 61, 
served to Dec., "64. 

Charles C. Baird, E, 72, and C, 144, en. in 144, May, °64, 
Seret., until Aug,, "64. 

Charles Barnes, H, 67, en. Oct., 62. 

1. D. Bates, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Melvin Barlow, Lieut. 27th Mich. Infantry. 

Bradford Barlow, 27th Mich. Infantry. 

Alexander Beard, H, 57, en. Sept., “61, m. o. Aug., °65, with 
rank of Corporal. 

Alexander Baird, H, 67, en. Oct., ’62, dis. Aug., ’65. 

George Beard, H, 57, en. Jan., 62, m. 0. Jan., "65. 

John Beach, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m.o. Aug., ’64. 

Gilbert Beach, Fifth Wis. Inf. 

Peter Bell, H, 67, com. 2d Lieut. Oct., ’62, resigned Nov., ‘63, 

Francis X. Belanger, C, 21 (3 yrs.), en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis, 
July, °62, being then sergeant. 

Chris. Bensman, G, 189, en. Feb., 61, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

Christopher Betz, E, 1 Mich. Cav. 

Jacob Belleville, C, 21 (8 mos.), April, ’61, to Aug., '61. 

Freeman Belleville, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept., 63, died May 18, 
64, at Chattanooga. 

William Belleville, K, 25, en. Feb., 64, m. o. June, ’66. 

Charles Belleville, C, 128, en June, 62, m. o. June, 65. 

James Belleville, A, 100, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Lyman Belleville, C, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, 61, m.o. Aug., 61. 

Davis B. Bentley, C, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, ’61, m. o. Aug., 
61, and C, 21 (8 yrs.), en. July, '62, cap. at Chickamau- 
ga, died at Richmond, Nov. 19, ’64. 

Andrew Bloomfield, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Julius E. Blinn, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John H. Blinn, E, 72, Capt. 

Leonard B. Blinn, C, 21 (8 mos.), and A, 100, com. Capt., 
May, '68, pro. from Ist Lieut., resigned March 8, ’65. 

John H. Byers, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. Dec., ’65. 

Franklin Blinn, H, 67, en. Oct.,’61, m. 0. Dec.,’65. 

Richard F. Blinn, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept., ’61, dis. for dis. Jan., 
63. with rank of Sergt. Also served in F, 144, from 
May to Aug., 64, but first in Co. C, 21, 3 mos. 

Marshall K. Blinn, G, 189, en. Feb.,’65, dis. Sept., 65. 

Dock Blinn, F, 144, en. May, ’64. 

Ignatius sia K, 128, en. Aug., 62, pro. Corp., dis. for dis. 

ay, 63. 

Gustavus Borden, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, accidently injured, tr. 
15th Regt. V. R. C., m. o. July, ’65. 

John S. Borden, C, 21, en. April, ’61, m. o. Aug.,’61. 

Augustus Bradford, 19 Ind. Infantry. 
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Levi Bricker, G, 61, en. March, 62, dis. March, ’64. 

Andrew J. Brownsberger, A, 100, en. 
Limestone Sta., Sept. 8,63, died at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Sept. 26, 63. : 

John W. Brownsberger, A, 100, en. Aug.,’62, cap. at Lime- 
stone Sta.,_ Sept. 8, 638, was confined in Libby, Belle 
Isle and Castle Thunder prisons, ret. June, ’64, apptd. 
Corp. Dec. 1, 64, m. 0. June, ’65. 

James M. Brown, H, 957, en. Sept., 61, dis. for dis., Dec., 62. 

W. W. Brown, F, 21, en. Sept.,’61, one of the volunteers for 
the Mitchell Raid, dis. May 15,’64, awarded medal of 

___ honor by Congress, July, "62. 

William Broka, I, 111, en. Aug.,’62, tr. 1 Batt. V.R.C., April, 
65, m. 0. July, ’65. 

Henry C. Broka, G, 3 Cav., and B, 55, en. in Cav. Feb., ’64, 
m. o. Aug., "65. 

Alexander R. Bruce, C, 21, en. April, 61, m. 0. with Co. Aug., 
61, C, 128, en. June, 62, dis. Oct., 62, on Surg's cert. of 
dis., F, 144, en. May, 64, m.o. Aug., 64. 

Jesse Bruce, C, 21, en. April,’61, m. 0. with Co. Aug. 1,’61, 
and F, 144, en. May, 64, Corp.,m. 0. with Co. Aug., ’64, 


Navy, 2. 

Joseph Bruce, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. with Co., Aug., 64, 
and Navy, en. Co. F. 

George Burkert, I, 72, en. Oct., dis. for dis. March, ’63. 

Andrew Burns, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64. 

George W. Button, H, 55, en. Dec.,’64, m. o. July, ’65. 

James Carter, B, 111, en. Aug., dis. for dis: Dec., *62, 

James A. Cavenaugh, B, 156, Ill. Inf. 

Edward C. Carroll, Navy. 

John B. Campbell, C, 38, Penn. Inf. 

William Canfield, H, 67, en. Oct., ’61, dis. for dis. July, "62. 

Charles W. Chappel, H, 67, en. Jan., 62, m. 0. Dec., 65, w’d 
at Ware Bottom, May 20, ’64. 

John W. Chappel, C, 21, and E, 1 Mich. Cav. 

John Chamberlain, A, 100, en. July, ‘62, tr. to V. R. C. 

Franklin Charles, A, 100, died in Andersonville, Aug. 9, '64, 
cap. at Limestone Sta., Sept., '63. 

Hiram Charles, A, 100, en. July, 62, pro. Sergt. and 1 Sergt., 
cap. Sept. 8, '63, ret. May, ’65,-m. o. June, ’65. 

James M. Charles, Jr., F, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

W. P. Clark, C, 24, en. June, '61, dis. March, 63. 

John Cornelius, A, 14, en. Aug., ’61, dis. Sept. ’64. 

Daniel Cornelius, F, 144. 

Noah W. Cox, 1, 47, en. June, ’61, tr. from Co. F, served un- 
til Oct., 65. 

Henry L. Cook, L, 3 Cav., en. Dec. '63, m. 0. Aug., "66. 

Allen Cook, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, dis. for dis. Oct., '62. 

Asher Cook, C, 21, and F, 144, Capt. of Co. C, 21, for three 
months, Capt. of Co. F, 144, for term of service. 

Edward C. Contine, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64. 

Edward Conrad, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. May, ’65. 

R. H. Chubb, “Squirrel Hunter.” : 

Henry L. Crane, C, 21, en. April,’61, m. 0. Aug., 61. 

Wesley Cranker, G, 3 Cav., en. Jan., 64, apptd. Farrier, m. 0. 
Aug,, 65. 

Joseph Croft, H, "67, en. Jan., 62, m. 0. as Corp. Dec., ’65. 

John Croft, H, 67, and E, 72, Musician of H, 67,.from Oct., 
62, to Oct., 65, en. in 72, Nov., ’61, dis. July, 62. : 

William Crook, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Herbert Crook, C, 21, died at Richmond of smallpox Dec. 
3, 68, having been cap. at Chickamauga. 

Thomas Crook, C, 21, en. Aug. 9, ’61, m.o. as Sergt. July, 65. 

James Cullen, C, 21, en. April, ’61, m. o. Aug., ’61, died May 
25,.’62: 

G. W. Cummins, H, 67, en. Nov., ’61, pro. Sergt. and Ist 
Sergt., m. 0. Dec., ’65, and a Mexican soldier. 

William Darling, C, 128, en. June, 62, m. o. June, 65. 

Benjamin F. Darling, C, 21, en. April, ’61, m. o. Aug., 61, 
and C, 128, from May, ’62, to June, "65. 

Robert M. Davis, C, 3 Cav., en. Aug., '61, dis. for dis. Nov., 

62, re-en. Feb., ’64, m. o. Aug., ’65. 
Charles Dustin, C, 130,,en. May, ’64, dis. Sep., ’64. 
Loe Davis, U.S. N. Paymaster. : 
rank G. Davenport, B, 111, en. Aug. ’62, m. o. June, 65. 
Wm. H. Davenport, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
J. M. Deems, E, 11, Vir. Inf. 


July, 62, wounded at | 


Edward W. DeVerna, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept. 24, 62, m. o. Aug. 


August Degner, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, apt. Sergt. Sept. 62, w’d. 
at Franklin, m. o. June, ’65. 

Samuel DeFrehne, I, 48 Tenn., June, ’61, dis. Aug., ’65. 

Noble Dibert, H, 67, en. Nov. ’61, m. o. Dec., ’65. 

Michael Dibert, H, 67, en. Oct., ’61, m. o. Jan., 65. 

Henry Dillsworth, H, 67, en. Oct. ’61, m. o. Aug., ’63. 

Joseph Dorr, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. March, ’64. 

Wm. Douglas, C, 72, en. Dec., m. 0. Sept., 65. 

James Driscoll, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, m.o.as Sergeant Dec., 65. 

Jonathan Duhamel, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, tr. 5 Regt. V. R.C., 
63, m. o. July, ’65. 

Alfred Edwards, H, ’67, en. Oct., 61, tr. V. R. C. 

Jacob Emch, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, killed near Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 14, ’63. 

Fred Finkbeiner, 18, Ill. Inf. (3 mos.), later on ‘ Unadilla” 
and “ Lafayette” of Navy. 

Christopher Finkbeiner, E, 72, en. Dec. 4, 61, dis. July 25, ’62, 
on Surg’s cert. of dis., having had typhoid fever, L, 
3rd Cav., en. July 1,’63, dis. March 16, 65, for wounds 
received in action Oct. 25, ’64, losing right foot. 

John Finkbeiner, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, wounded at Jonesboro. 
m. 0. July, *65. 

Christian Fick, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, dis. July, "65. 

John Fink, B, 55, en. Dec.,’61, cap. Feb. 24, ’65, ret. to Regt,, 
m. 0. June, 60. 


| Lewis Fink, K, 52, en. July, 62, m. o. June, ’65. 


Peter Fierstein, I, 67, en. Dec., 61, m. 0. July, ’65. 

James F. Fleming, F, 18, Penn., wounded at Cross Keys, Va. 

Terry O. Fleming, H, 67, en. Jan., 64, killed May 10, *64. 

Charles Fowler, A, 100, died in Andersonville, Sept. 22, '64, 
having been cap. at Limestone Sta., Sept. 8, ’63. 

D. F. Frasier, H, 67, en. Nov., ’61, died at Washington, D.C. 
January 6, '68, in hospital. 

James Frusher, A, 14, en. Aug., “61, m. 0. July, 65, Vet. 

Thomas Frusher, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64 

James Graham, I, Mich. Cav. 

Geo. W. Goodman, L, 3 Cav., en. Aug., ’63, m. 0. Aug., 65. 

Albert Griffin, H, 67, en. Oct, ’61, killed at Ft. Wagner, 5.C., 
July 18, ’68. 

Washington Goodman, L, 3 Cav. 

Marion Goodman, F, 144, en. May, ’64,m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Christian Getz, vet. of Mex. war, also B, 67, Dec., ’61, to 
Dec., 65. 

Oliver Goodman, I, 111, en. Aug, 62, w’d June 27, 64, m. o. 
June, 65. 

Thomas Goodman, H, 67, en. Nov., ‘61, dis. Ang., 65, Vet- 
eran. 

Charles Gross, B, 101, en. Aug., 62, w’d at Chickamauga, tr. 
19 Regt., V. R. C., m. 0. July, ’65. 

Enos Greiss, A, 8 Cav., en. Sept., 61, m. o. as Sergt. Aug.,’65 

C. Guisbuehler, I, 111, en. Aug., ‘62, m. o. June, "65. 

Gotleib Guyor, F, 64, en. May,.’64, dis. July, ’64. 

John Gunder, B, 111, July, 62, m. 0. with Co. June, *65. 

Thomas Hayes, L, 3 Cav., en. Jan., 64, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

William Hayes, F, 12 U.S. Inf., w'd at Fredericksburg. ; 

James Hayes, H, 67, en. Nov.,.’61, w’d May 9, '64, and April 
2, 65, at Petersburg, pro. Sergt. July, ’64, dis. for dis. 

uly, 65. Veteran. 

Henry Hahn, [, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65, 

James Hamilton, unassigned colored troops. 

Simon Hartsing, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Andrew Hartzing, B, 67, en. Nov. ’61, dis. for dis. July, ’62. 

Thomas Hartsorn, A, 100, en. July, 62, tr. to 74 Co., 2 Bat., 
V.R. C,, dis. for dis. April, ’65. 

Christopher Held, 7 Co., Ind. Sharpshooters, en. Nov. 11, ’62, 
died July 28, 65. 

David Hatcher, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept., 63, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

John C. Hemmelman, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Fred Hirth, C, 21, en. April, ’61, dis. Aug., ’61. 

William Heckler, F, 67, en. March, ’64, m. o. June, ’65. 

Joseph Hillabrand, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, tr. 17 Regt., V.R.C,, 

"mo. June, “65. ~ 

G. W. Hollenbeck, C, 128, en. Sept., ’62, pro. from ranks, 
through grades to 1 Lieut. of Co. A., m. o. Jan., ’65. 

D. K. Hollenbeck, “ Squirrel Hunter.” 
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Vitus Haas, I, 111, killed at Franklin, Tenn., Nov. 30, ’64. 

Henry Holt, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

W.H. Hollenbeck, C, 128, en. Sept., 62, m. o. as Corporal 
June, ’65. Z : 

Henry H. Houston, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, m.o. as Cor. July, 65. 

H. M. Hoover, K, 10 Cav. 

Judson Huntingdon, 12 Mich. Infantry. _ : 
H. C. Huntingdon, served in a Pennsylvania Regt., and in 
C, 21st, three months. ; 
George W. Hufford, C, 21, en. Sept., ’62, tr. V. R.C., April, 64. 
C. C. Hum, Sgt. A, 100, en. July, ’62, dis. Feb., 64, to accept 

coms’n in Ist Regt. U.S. Col. H. Art., from which m. o. 
March, ’66, as Ist Lieut. 
J. G. Hoffman, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
George J. Hoffman, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0, Aug., ’64. 
George Inaman, Navy, lost on “ Sultana.” ’ 
Robert Ireland, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, died in Richmond prison 
March 14, ’64. 
Henry Ireland, C, 21, en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis. March, ’63. 
ete W. Jennings, C, 21, en. Feb., 64, m. 0. June, ’65. 
illiam H. Jennings, H, 87, en. June, 61, cap. at Harper’s 
Ferry, par. pro. 2 Lieut., en. in G, 43, m. o. July, ’65. 
B. W. Johnson, Lt.-Col. 111, now of Marshalltown, Iowa, com. 
t.-Col. Aug., 62, resigned Feb., 63, by reason of 
physical disability. 
Albert Johnson, H, 67, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, ’65. 
Freeman Johnson, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. First 
- a 21, April 25, ’61 (8 mos.), m. o. with Co., Aug. 
Oscar Johnson, 1, N. Y. Art. 
James Jones, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 
Will H. Jones, Major and Paymaster. 
Jacob Keller, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 
George F. Kemp, K, 25, en. Nov.,’63, m. o. June, ’66. 
Jacob Klever, 18 Mich., Inf. 
J. J. Kenzig, B, 25, Ill. Inf. 
Christian Knurr, G, 37, en. Sept.,’61, m. o. Sept.,’64. 
joninan Knapp, D, 111, en. Aug.,’62, m. o. June, ’65. 
illiam Knapp, D, 111, en. Aug.,’62, m. o. ee 65. 
Aaron Knull, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
Ira Knull, L, 3 Cav., en. July, 63, m. o. Aug., ’65. 
Barney Kokenge, A, 58, en. Oct., 61, as Bernhard Kokenge. 
SNES M. “ Farree, C, 21 (8 mos.), en. April, 61, m. o. 
ug., 61. 
Louis LaFayette, L, 3 Cav., en. Oct.,’61, m. 0. Aug., ’65. 
Henry LaFayette, —, 15, U.S. Regt. 
John Lang, : Ae en. Aug., 62, died at Bowling Green, Ky., 
Czy, 02. 
Joseph B. Lindsay, C, 21, en. April, ’61, m. 0. Aug.,’61, re-en. 
Aug.,’61, for three years, tr. to G, 1 Art. 
Henry C. Lindsay, G, 189, en. Feb.,’65, dis. Sept.,’65. 
William Lininger, B, 67, en. Feb.,’64, m. 0. Dec., ’65. 
Levi Lininger, B, 67, en. Nov.,’61, wounded near Chester, 
m. o. as Sergt. Dec., ’65. , 
George Limmer, I, 111, en. Aug.,’62, m. 0. June, ’65, as Corp. 
C. D. Lindsay, H, 67, en. Jan.,’62, pro. Q. M. S., Sept., 62. 
George Loeber, I, 111, en. Aug.,’62, m. 0. as Corp. June, ’65. 
Philip L. Maher, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
Dr. McCray, 11 Indiana Infantry. ; 
John McFall, B, 3 Cav., en. Sept., ’61, m. 0. Aug., 65. Vet. 
Geo. S. McKnight, H, 11 Mich. Inf.. served until Sept., ’64. 
Arnold McMahan, C, 21, com. Ist Lieut. of 3-mos.’ Regt., then 
Capt. of 3 yrs. Regt., pro. Major June 14,’63, cap. at 
Chickamauga, ret. March, ‘64, meantime was pro. 
Lieut.-Col., brevetted Colonel March, ’65, m. o. July, ’65. 
Edward McMahan, E, 72, Musician, Nov.,’61, to Sept., 65. 
Be, ve oiakon, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, m. o. by order of War 
ept. 
Peter McMahan, Jr., A, 26, en. June, ’61, dis.July, ’65. 
Michael McMahan, C, 128, en. May, ’62, m. o. as Sergeant 


June, 65. 
Hugh « Sar apes 49 Inf. and 3 H. Art., served July, ’61, to 
: Ov., 65. 
George W. Merry, C, 128, en. May, ’62, m. o, June, ’62. 
Fari W. Merry, C, 21 (83 mos.), to Aug., 61, C, 21 (3 yrs.), 
from Aug.,’61, to July, ’65, pro. Sergt.-Maj. Nov., ’63, 
< wounded at Peach Tree Creek July 20, ’64. 
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George Markloff, G, 189, en. Jan., ’65, m. o. Sept., 60. 
Ichabod Mead, C, 168, en. May, ’64, m. o. Sept. ’64 


-Henry E. Mandell, H, ’67, and G, 3 Cav., en. in Cav. Dec, 


63, m. o. Aug., ’65. : 

Jacob Metzgar, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. June, ’65. 

Conrad Mahlman, G, 189, en. Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

George Miller, E, 1st Mich. Cav. es 

Fred. R. Miller, 21 and 144, com. R. Q. M., April, ’61, m. 0. 
Aug., 61, com. Lieut.-Col. 144, May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John Mitson, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, ’65. 

John W. Mogle, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, detached as Teamster, 
Oct. 25, ’63. 

Daniel Mogle, G, 3 Cav., en. Aug.,’64, m. o. as Corp’!, Aug., ’65. 

Lewis Morlock, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John A. Morlock, F, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John Mullet, G, 189, en. Jan., ’65, dis. Sept., 60. 

Guy C. Myers, A, 100, en. 64, m. o. June, ’65. 

John Nellis, A, 3 Cav., en. Sept., 63, m. o. Aug., 65. 

Geo. H. Newton, K, 25, en. Feb., ’64, m. o. June, ’66. 

John Neubauer, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, 65. 

Chauncey A. Norton, C, 21, en. April, ’61, m. 0. Aug., 61. 

Jesse S. Norton, —, 21 (3 J s.), com. Colonel, Sept. 19, ’61, 
resigned Dec. 20, ’62; also Col. of 21. 3-mos.’ service; 
woun’d and cap. at battle of Scarytown, Va., July 17, 
61; m. o. with Reg. Aug. 12, 61; died at Toledo, 1886. 

C. W. Norton, Pro. Marshal. ae 

Edward O’Connor, H, 67, en. July, ’62, served as Musician, 
served to Dec., ’65. 

John Otterbacher, B, 55, en. Dec., ’61, wounded, arm ampu- 
tated, dis. Aug., ’64. 

Samuel Pence, B, ’61, en. March, ’62, dis. March, 65. 

Ezra Perry, A, 14, en. Sept., ’61, dis. March ’62. 

Wilkinson D. Perrin, C, 21 (3 mos.), en. April,’61, m. o. April, 
’61. aud Ist Light Art., killed in battle at Cold Harbor, 
in ’64. 

William C, Perrin, C, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, ’61, m. o. 


April, ’61. 

Henry Pree A, 100, July, ’62, cap. at Limestone Sta., died 
in Andersonville, July 18, ’64. 

Guy D. Pierce, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept., 61, m. 0. Oct., 64. 

James H. Pierce, served with “ Squirrel Hunters.”’ 

J. F. Price, Major and Paymaster. 

Charles A. Phelps, B, 14, en. Oct., 62, dis. July, 65. 

Henry Purvis, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, ’65. 

Jarret Puse, E, 72, en. Dec., ’61, dis.. Dec. '64. 

Charles Pocklington, 18 Mich. Inf. 

Henry M. Powers, C, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, 61, m.o. Aug.,’61. 

Louis Raab, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. 0. June, ’65. 

Levi Retsnider, L, 3Cav., en. Sept., 61, cap. Oct. 4, 62, par., 
m. o. Oct., 64. 

John H. Reid, D, 86, Com. Capt. July, ’63, m. o. Feb., ’64, 
Quartermaster 144th O. v. Ts 

J. T. Reither, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, '65. 

Philip Reither, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, ’65. 

Charles Roe, B, 123, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, ’65. 

Worthington Robbins, H, 67, en. Oct., ’61, cap. at Deep 
Bottom, Va., par., m. o. March, ’65. 

Henry Root, gunboat “ Kingston,” U. S. N. 

Conrad Ross, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
died Feb. 15, ’64, while being transferred to Ander- 
sonville. 

Levi Roth, 111th Penn. Infantry. 

John Sangmeister, Ist Maryland Ringgold Cavalry. 

Frank Sampson, served from Jan. to Sept., ’65. 

Franklin J. Sauter, B, 55, com. Capt. April,’63, having passed 
grades from Sept., ’61, killed May 2, ’63. 

Fred Schwind, I, 111, en. Aug., '62, wd at Campbell’s Sta., 
m. o. May, ’65. 

Jacob Sholl, E, 124, en. May, ’63, dis. July, ’65. 

Gottlieb Scholl, F, 37, en. Oct., 61, m. o. Aug., 65, 

Fred Schaller, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. as Sergt. June, ’65. 

George Schaller, F, 37, en. Oct., 62, w’d near Vicksburg, dis. 

; for dis. Aug.,’63, 

Siegmund Schaller, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug,, ’64. 

Lewis Schaller, F, 144, en. May,’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

A, J. Schaumloffel, I, 67, en. Dec., ’61, tr. to7 N.Y. Ind. Bat., 
Aug. 18, ’62. 
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W. P. Scott, A, 25, com. Capt. Feb., ’64, w’d April 9, ’65, m. o. 
June, ’66. 
George R. Scott, F, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. June, ’65. 
A. L. Scott, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 
John A. Shannon, A, 100, com. Capt., July, 62, pro. Major, 
May, 63, pro. Lieut. Col. I. N.S. Col. H. A. Jan., ’65. 
William Shannon, H, 67, en. Nov., ’61, tr. 1 Penn. L. Art. 
Michael Sheehy, C, 21, en. April,’61, m. o. Aug., 61. 
Albert J. Seely, H, 67, en. Dec., 61, died at Richmond, Va., 
Aug. 9,65. 
Patrick Sheridan, 40, Iowa Inf. 
A. F. Sheppard, B, 4, Mich. Cav., was killed in railroad ac- 
cident at Toledo, ’88. 
W. T. Sheplar, A, 100, en. July, ’62, dis. for dis. Nov., ’62. 
Thomas F. Shaw, A, 100, en. July, 62, pro. 2 Lieut. I. N. S. 
Col. H. Art., Nov. 4, ’64, resigned Nov., ’65. 
John Swartz, John F. Snyder, John Spiers and H. D. Stouffer, 
en. G, 189, in Feb., ’65, were m. o. Sept., 65. 
Joseph Shertzer, A, 100, en. Aug., ’62, Wagoner, dis. for dis. 
Nov. 27, 62. 
Thomas Shanor, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, died May 29, ’68, at 
Bowling Green. 
Wesley Shanor, C, 21, en. April, 61, died Aug., ’61. 
Adam Shanor, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis. Sept., ’63. 
Russell M. Shanor, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Jan., ’63. 
C. Seiling, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Oct., 63. 
Dunham Simmons, A, 100, en. July, ’62,m. o. June, ’65. 
Robert Sisson, K, 25, en. Feb., 64, dis. June, ’65. 
John Skahan, F, 100, en. Aug., ’62, tr. V. R. C., Jan., ’65. 
John Slawson, H, 67, Musician, dis. for dis. June, ’62, died at 
Haskins, 1875. 
James Slawson, com. Lieut. 12 Mich. Inf., was accidentally 
killed by one of his Company, Oct., ’61. 
Patrick S. Slevin, —, 100, Lieut. Col. Aug., ’62, pro. Col. May, 
63, wounded at Utoy Cr., dis. for dis. Nov., ’64, died 
at Toledo, 1895. 
Everett E. Smith, F, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
Gus. F. Smith, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, pro. Sergt. Major, July,’63, 
pro. 2nd Lieut. E, April, ’64, lst Lieut. March, ’65, m. 
o. May, "65. 
Conrad Smith, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap at Limestone Sta., 
died in Andersonville, May, 18, 64. 
Fred. Snyder, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 
Leonard Snyder, F, 144, en. May, ’64, died June 14, ’74, at 
Annapolis Junction, Md. 
Casper Snyder, C, 49, en. Aug., 61, m. 0. as Sergt., Nov., 60. 
John B. Spafford, H, 67, com. Capt. Oct.,’61, resig’d Feb., ’63. 
Ara C. Spafford, C, 21, en. Sept.,’61, com. 2d Lieut. Oct., 62, 
cap. at Chickamauga, died a prisoner of war at Colum- 
bia, S. C., Oct. 14, ’64. 
Henry Speck, I, 111, en. Aug.,’62, killed at Franklin, Nov. 
‘ 30, 64 


Alex. R. Stewart, B, 55, en. Oct.,’61, dis. Jan., 63. 

Edward Stevens, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, killed Nov. 380, ’64, 
near Spring Hill, Tenn. 

Charles Stevens, I, 145, en. May, ’64, m. o. Sept., 64. _ 

Martin Stevens, B, 111, en. Aug.,’62, cap. near Lenoir, par. 
Dec., 63, m. o. June, ’65. ; 

Derrick,Stone, A, 100, en. July, 62, m. 0. June, ’65. 

Ephraim Strickland, D, 111, en. Aug. 14, 62, wounded at 
Franklin, died Dec. 21, ’64. 

Nathan Strickland, A, 14, Inf., first in C, 21 (8 mos.), en. in 
A, 14, Aug. 8, 61, dis. bk Woal:, 

Sylvester Stump, C, 21, and L, 3 Cav., killed by a falling tree 
March 24, ’65, in Alabama. 

George Sweet, G, 3 Cav., en. Jan., 64, m. o. June, ’65. 

Samuel Swigart, A, 20th Indiana Infantry. bas 

Baldwin Swigart, I, 111, Musician from Aug., 62, to Jan., 63, 
whe he was discharged for disability. 

George Sheppard, C, 21, up to Aug.,’61, and 100 N. Y., Sept., 

_ 61, for three years. 

E. Tefft, “Squirrel Hunter.” f 

Nathan Tefft, C, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, 61, m. 0. Aug., ’61, 
and in C, 128, from aoe 62, until June, 65. — 

Parmer L. Tefft, “Squirrel Hunter.” Tan 

Lewis Teideman, A, 100, en. July, 62, pro. 2d Lieut. E, i, 
Tenn. Cav., Nov. 4, ’63. 


Simon Thomas (colored), unassigned troops. 

James Timmons, I, 5 Inf., com. Lieut., cap. at the battle of 
Port Republic, June, ’62, escaped from Salisbury 
prison. 

Oliver Thompson, F, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

John Thompson, F, 111, Tenn. Inf., en. Nov.,’61, dis. July, 65. 

Charles A. Thompson, 17 Mich., Lieut., cap. June, ’62, two 
years in Libby prison. 

F. H. Thompson, C, 21, served three months, m. o. as Corp. 

J. J. Thornton, C, 21, and E, 72, en. in 21, April, 61, m.o. 
April, ’61. 

Israel Thornton, F, 144, did not leave the State. 

Reed alec C> 21 (8 years), en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis. 

eb., °63.° 

David L. Tremaine, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept., ’61, cap. at Bards- 
town, par., m. 0. Oct. 3, ’64. 

Fred Trenchell, B, 55, en. Oct., ’61, dis. for dis. Feb., ’63. 

Basie Trombla, F, 100, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. as Ist Sergt. 
May, ’65. 

Henry Trumpey, E, 1 L. Art. 

Philemon Turner, G, 30, en. June, ’61, dis. Aug., ’65. 

Frank S. Tyler, F, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

D. A. Vass, C, 21 (3 months), en. April, 61, m. 0. Aug., ’61. 

Thomas Veitch, 47, N. Y. 

James W. Wallace, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept., 61, m. 0. Aug., ’65. 

Philip B. Wallace, A, 100, en. July, ’62, cap. at Limestone 
Sta., ret. June, ’64, m. o. June, ’65. 

John Wallace, D, 86, en. June, ’63, dis. Feb., ’64. 

Richard Wallace, A, 182, en. Aug., ’64, m. o. July, ’65. 

William Walters, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, tr.8 Regt. V. R. C. 
Jan., ’65, m. o. July, 65. 

Thomas Walters, E, 111, en. Aug., 62, com. 2nd Lieut. from 
1 Sergt., m. 0. June, ’65. 

Christian Walter, G, 37, en. Sept., ’61, m. o. Sept., ’64. 

Thomas Warren, E, 7, en. June, ’61, m. o. July, ’64. 

Thomas L. Webb, C, 21, en. Aug., ’64, dis. for dis. Dec., ’63. 

D. H. Waters, D, 182, en. Sept., ’64, dis. July, 65. 

James K. Webb, G, 3 Cav., en. Jan., 64, m. o. Aug., 65. 

T. C. Webb, Ind. Inf., en. Aug., '61, dis. Aug., ’65, lost left 
arm at Pea Ridge. 

William W. Webb, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, dis. for dis. Aug. ’65. 

Clayton Webb, 3 Cav. 

Thomas J: Webb, —, 21. 

Michael Weaver, L. Art., en. April, ’63, dis. May, ’65. 

John L. Wetherill, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, absent, sick at Dan- 
ville, Aug. 17, ’63. 

Charles A. Westcott, L, 3 Cav., en. Dec., '61, m. o. Aug., ’65. 

Nicholas ‘Widertz, B, 9, en. May, 61, m. o. June, ’64. 

John Wells, E, 111, Aug., ’62, to June ’65. 

John E, Wilkinson, C, 21 (3 mos.), en. April,’61, m.o. Aug., 61. 

W. D. Wilkinson, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., '64. 

Jesse Williams, F, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Lewis E. Wilson, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Michael Witzler, G, 37, en. Sept. 12, 61, cap. in battle of At- 
lanta, Ga., died Jan. 26, ’65, in Rebel prison at Flor- 

; ence, S. C. 

William Witzler, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, dis. June, ’65. ° 

Peter Witzler, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65, as Corp. 

John Wiltsie, H, 1 L. Art., en. Aug., ’62, dis. June, ’65. 

Isaac T.*Whitson, C, 3 Cav., en. Feb., 64, m. o. Aug., 65. 

Henry Wygant, H, 67, en. Nov., 61, tr. to V. R. C. Aug., ’63. 

Henry Wolf, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Hezekiah Wolf. 

John Wolford, B, 55, killed at Bull Run, Aug. 380, ’62, aged 
14 yrs. 

Fred Wolford, By 5d,0en. Oct, C61 trtos2s Batt.V. Rec. 

Charles Yates (colored), unassigned. 

John Yeager, I, 111, com. Capt., Aug. 14, '62, dis. Feb. 7, ’64. 

Fred. Yeager, F, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64, as Musi- 
cian; E, 181, en. Oct., ’64, app’td Corp’l, Oct., 64, 
Serg’t, Dec., ’64, m. 0. with Co., July, ’65, 

John H. Younck, A, 100, en. July, ’62, m. 0. July, ’65. 

Charles Zinger, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Christian Zanger, en. in some Reg’t, Sept., ’61, dis. Sept., 64. 


Among the residents of the township who had 
served in previous wars were: Valentine Link, 
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H. P. Averill, Edward Mills, Alfred Ratcliff, 
Peter McMahon, Sr., 2nd U. S. Infantry, and 
Dennis McConnell, of the Mexican war; Joseph 
Chappel, Joseph Badger, Thomas Beaver, H. 
Hall, T. R. McKnight, John Moore, Orlin Ran- 
dall, and Wm. Soles, of the War of 1812; John 
Hall, of the Revolutionary war. 


PLAIN TOWNSHIP. 


The following roster of Plain township was 
compiled by Prof. J. N. Baker, being the only 
one of the rosters, furnished by township military 
committees, arranged alphabetically with com- 
plete record, and one of the two complete records 
furnished to the writer. Like other rosters, it 
was submitted to Mr. C. W. Evers, and resub- 
mitted by him to veterans of Plain. 


John B. Avery, H, 67, en. Jan. 1, 1864, m.o. Dec. 7, *65. 

Joseph Alcorn, A, 100, en. July, 62, app. 1 Sergt., Aug. 24, 
62, pro. to 2 Lieut. March, ’63, to 1 Lieut. July, ’64, 
m.o. June 20, ’65. 

Joshua O. Avery, K, 185, en. Feb., 65, m. 0, June, '65, at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

George Avery, K, 185, en. Jan. 65, m. o. Sept. 26, ‘65. 

Ervin E. Avery, C, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug. 31, "64. 

William Allen, H, 21, en. Sept., '61, died in camp at Green 
Ridge, Ky. 

William W. Alcorn, A, 100, en. Aug. 17, ’61, dis. Sept., ’64, at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Reason Bates, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, Sergt., m. o. July, 65. 

Jerry Bennington, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61. 

Andrew Bosdorf, F, 86, en. June, 63, m. o. Feb., 64. 

Dennis Bently, C, 21, en. July, 62, cap. Sept., °63, in battle of 
Chickamauga, died Nov. 19, 6h, in Libby prison. 
David Brown, H, 67, en. Oct., ’61, died at Newport News, 

Aug. 20, ’62. 
Merritt Brown, died before reaching regiment. 
John R. Bullis, H, 21, en. Sept., '61, dis. March, ’62, and C, 
44, May, 64, m. o. Sept., "64. 
Amos Brown, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, dis. for dis. July, "62. 
Sydney Briggs, H, 67, en. Nov. 1, ’61. 
James a ray BES H, 67, en. Nov. 1, ’61, dis. for dis. Jan. 
95°62; 
Nathaniel S. Badger, C, 7, en. June, ‘61, wounded at Cedar 
Mountain, Va., Aug. 9, 62, m. o. July, “64. 
Jasper W. Brewster, A, 49, en. Aug., ‘61, Ist Sergt., dis. for 
dis, July 22, ’62. : 
Martin Butler, A, 49, en. Aug., 61, wounded at Stone River, 
Tenn., Dec., '62, m. 0. Sept., 64. 
Paul J. Brown, D, 111, en. Aug., °62, app. Sergt., dis. for dis. 
May 20, '63. 
Bangor B. Brown, D, 111, en. Aug., ‘62, app. Cor., dis. for 
dis. June 26, ’64. 
Christopher Burkhart, D, 111, en. Aug. 14, 62, m. 0. June, ’65. 
George M. Brown, C, 144, Corp. en. May, '64, m. o. with Co. 
Aug., 64, K, 185, en. Jan., '65, Sergt., m. o. Sept., ‘65. 
Geo. W. Bettus, L, 8rd Bat. 16th, U. S. L, en. 
George Bradley, C, 144, en. May, '64, Cor., m. 0. Aug., ’64. 
Cyrus L. Brown, C, 144, en. May, '64, Cor., m. o, Aug.,."64. 
Marquis D. L. Buell, Major, 144, en. May, ’64, to Aug., '64, 
Abel Comstock, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, app. Cor. Jan. 1, °64, 
m. 0. April 8, 65, at Columbus, Shio, veteran, was a 
prisoner from Dec., 64, to March, '65, was cap. near 
Savannah, Ga., taken to Augusta, thence to Florence, 
S. C., and to Goldsboro, N. C. 


Philip H. Condit, C, 21, en. Feb., 64, died March 238, '64, at 
Tyner’s Station. 

Aaron H. Coen, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, re-en. as veteran. 

William Chapman, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, wounded at Chatta- 
nooga, died Sept., ’64. 

John M. Carr, H, 67, en. Dec., 63, app. Cor., Aug. 6, ’65, 
m. o. Dec. 7, '65. 

Cassius M. Campbell, H, 67, en. Oct. 21, 61, died at Folly 
Island, April 28, ’63. Le 

Benjamin F, Campbell, H, 67, en. June, 64, m. 0. Dec., '65. 

Addison Campbell, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, killed May, 64, near 
Chester Station. ; c 

William Campbell, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, dis. for dis. July, 62. 

James M. Callin, H, 67, en. Sept., 62, wounded July 18; 63; 
at Ft. Wagner, S. C., again May 9, ’64, near Chester 
Sta., Va., m. o. June, ’65. 

Henry Challen, A, 49, en. Aug., 61, m. 0. Sept., 64. 

Warren L. Chadwick, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, tr. to V. R. C,, 
March, 65, m. o. July, ’65. ‘ J : 

Edmund Constable, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, Sergt., dis. for dis. 
Oct., '63., at Louisville, Ky. 

Thomas S. Clark, F, 86; en. June, 63, m. o. Feb., ’64. 

Alonzo L. Condit, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., '65. 

Thomas M. Carr, B, 6, en. June, 61, app. Cor. Dec. 8, ’61, 
Sergt. Feb. 20, 63, m. o. June, 64. 

Luke Carr, H, Ist O. L. A. Bat., en. Oct., 61, app. Cor., pro. 
to Sergt., Jan., '63, dis. for dis. June 3, 65, on Surg’s. 
cert. of dis.. Veteran. 

John H. Callin, 21, Ind> Bat. O. L. A., Sergt., en. Dec., '62, 
m. o. May, ’65. 

George W. Callin, 21, Ind. O. L. A., en. Dec., ’62, m. o. Aug., 
65, at Detroit. 

Ebenezer Coen, B, 144, en. May, ‘64, killed at Monocacy, 
Md., July 9, 64. 

David Cargo, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Levi Chapman, C, 144, en. May, "64. 

George A. Chadwick, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64. 

Frederick Chandler, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug.,’64. 

David Defrance, C, 21, en. Aug.,’62, wounded at Stone River, 
Dec., 62, died Jan., '63. 

Thomas Denton, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61. 

John 1. Dalahan, C, 21, en. Sept., 64, pro. to Hospital Stew- 
ard, Oct., 64. 

Eli Dotts, K, 111, en. Aug.,’62, died at Bowling Green, Ky., 
April 21, ’63. 

Osborn L. Dotts, K, 185, en. Jan.,’65, m. o. Sept., "65. 

Merritt Dunbar, K, 185, en. Jan.,’65, Sergt., m. 0. at Louis- 
‘ville, Ky., May 24, °65. 

James Evans, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61. 

Freeman Eilsworth, H, 21, en. Aug., 62, died at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., Feb., 63. 

Orlando W. Evers, H, 67, en. Jan.,’64, died at Washington, 
D. C., April, ’64. 

John J. Evers, C, 7, en. June 20,—, apptd. Corp. Nov.,’61, 

killed Aug., 62, at Cedar Mountain. 

Charles W. Evers, H, 2, Ky. Inf., en. June, ’61, wounded and 
cap. at Chickamauga, Sept., ’63, par. Nov., 63, at Rich- 
mond, Va., m. 0. June, '64. 

Oramil Forbes, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, wounded May 27, '64, near 
New Hope, Ga., apptd. Corp. Mar.,’65, Sergt. April, 
‘65, m. o. July, ’65, 

Medwin Forbes, C, 144, en. May,’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

John W. Flack, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, dis. for dis. July, ’62. 

James Fishburn, C, 21, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June 5, ‘65, at 

_ Washington, D.C. 

Austin Fowler, H, 67, en. Oct. 18,’61, dis. for dis. Oct., ’62.. 

Ira J. Fenn, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Simillis Fowler, D, 111, en. Aug. 12, ’62, dis. for dis. Nov., 62. 

Clinton Fay, C, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

George Funk, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

William Gray, H, 21, en. Sept., ’61, dis. for dis. Oct., 62, also 
in B, 144. 

Charles Gano, K, 21, en. Aug. 24,61, m. 0. Se pt., 64, 

Thomas Goodman, H, 67, en. Nov.,’61, Cor., dis. Aug., ‘65. 

Ira D, Green, —,-100, en. July, ’63, tr. to V. R..C. 

John oe are E, 67, en. Dec.,’61, dis. July, 62, at Washing- 
On, Dac, 
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ees Gossett, D, 86, en. July, 63, m. 0. Feb., ’64. 

ichard W. Gorrill, served in Volunteers, and in U.S. Navy. 

John Gregory, C, 63, en. Feb. 16, ’64, tr. to Co. A, March, ’64, 
died April 17, ’65. _ 

James Harris, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died April 30, 63, at 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Robert M. Hampton, C, 31, en. Feb., 64, wounded Sept. §, 
64, at Jonesboro, Ga., died Sept. 20, 64, at Atlanta, Ga. 

Seneca Hodge, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, killed at Stone River, 
Tenn., Dec. 31, 62. : 

log WwW. melt C, 21, en. Aug., 62, died at Nashville, Tenn., 
ameun0os 

Richard A. Housley, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., 64, and 
A, 182, Oct., 64, Corp’l, m. o. July, ’65. 

Henry Hosford, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis., Oct., 62. 

James Hughes, E, ’67, en. Jan., 64, app’td Corp’l, Oct., ’65, 
m. o. Dec., ’65. 

Frederick Hartman, H, 67, en. Oct., ’61, wounded at Fort 
Wagner, July, 63, again at Chester Sta., Va., app’td 
Corp’, July, 64, m. o. Dec., 65. 

David Hartman, H, 67, en. March, ’64, dis. for dis., Aug., ’65. 

hen oe H, 67, en. Nov., 61, died at Martinsburg, 

a., 62. 

William Haney, H, 67, en. Oct., ’61, dis. for dis., Feb., ’63, at 
Fortress Monroe. 

Conrad Heiser, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m, o. June, 65. 

George W. Hunter, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died Dec. 12, ’63, at 
Knoxville, Tenn. ° 

Nathan Hunter, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, tr. Co. I, 17 Reg’t, 
V.R.C., Nov., 63, dis. for dis. as Corp’], April, ’65, 

Hiram A. Hunter, B, 111, en. Aug., 62, app’td Corp’l, Sept., 
62, Serg’t, Dec., 62, cap. Nov., 63, par. Nov. 27, ’64, 
m. o. June 27, 65. 

Milo C. Hunter, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., '64. 

William Huff, K, 111, en. Aug. 14, ’62, tr. V. R. C., Jan. 15, 
65, m. o. June 26, ’65. 

Cornelius Humes, A, 14, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis., May, ’63. 

Ira Hull, A, 14, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis., Dec., ’62. 

-George W. Hower, K, 185, en. Jan,, 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

Jacob H. Hower, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. 0. Sept., ’65. 

David L. Hixon, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John A. Haight; B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Robert Ireland, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, prisoner at Richmond, 
Va., died March 14, ’64. 

Wesley Jones, C, 21, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis., April, '63. 

Horace Jones, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61. 

Reuben A. June, A, 14, en. Aug., ’61, m. o. July, ’65. 

ged ae K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. 0. Sept., 65. 

J. R. Judson, C, 18, May 20, 161, tr. to Dj41; Junie’61, dis. 
uly, 61, for disability. 

Franklin Johnson, K, 185, en. Jan., ’65, m. o. Sept., 65. } 
George F. Kidd, K, 67, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. at Hilton 
Head, S. C., May, ’63. ‘ 
Jeremiah Kitchen, C, 144, en. May, ’64, as Captain, m. o. 

Aug., 64. 

Hiram ce ‘H, 67, en. March, '64, m. o. Dec., 65. : 

Timothy Lawler, D, 111, en. Aug. ’62, dis, for wounds received 
at Franklin, Tenn., Nov., ’64. 

Samuel J. Lamb, K, 185, en. Feb., ’65, as Ist Lieut., m. o. 
Sept., ’65. 

Charles Lewis, K, 39, en. Jan., 65, m. o. July, "65. _ 

Charles W. Lamb, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, Musician, m. o. 


Sept., 65. 
Daniel Ww. Lowell, C, 144, en. May, 64, Sergt., m. o. Aug, 64. 
John H. LeGalley, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 
William T. LeGalley, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 
C. C. Layman, B, 20, pro. Cor., pro. Sergt., en. as veteran 

Jan., ’64, m. o. July, 65. 

Henry Muncil, C, 21, en. Aug. 62, wounded at Chattahoochee 

River, Ga., July 9, ’64, dis. at Columbus, Ohio, Jan., '65. 
Orlando McMillin, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, tr. B, 4th U. S. Cav. 
John McCrory, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, tr. to V. R. C. Sept., ’63, 

by order War Dept. 

Jacob D. Minton, H, 67, en. Nov., 61, apptd. Cor., wounded 

at Ft. Wagner, S.C., July 18, 63, and died Aug. 11, 63. 
David Maginnis, H, 67, en. Oct., ’62, dis. for dis. Nov., 63, at 

Folly Island, S. C. 


David Maginnis, H, 67, en. March, ’64. 

William McVetta, H, 67, en. Dec., ’63. m. o. at McKirns 
Hos., Baltimore, Md. 

Shubal Martindale, H, 67, en. Feb., 64, m. o. Dec., ’65. 

John Moore, H, 67, en. Oct., 64, m. o. Oct., ’65, at Richmond, 


Virginia. 

Samuel Morehead, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, tr. to 7th N. Y. Light 
Artillery. 

Perry McMillin, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, tr. V. R. C. April, ’65, 
m. 0. July, 65. 


Andrew J. Munn, A, 100, en. June 20, '62, cap. Sept.. 8, '63, 
escaped and ret. July, ’64, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

George W. Moore, G, 111, en. Aug,, 62, 2nd Lieut,, pro. to 
Ist Lieut., June 5, 63, dis. for dis. Sept. 28, ’64, 

Joseph Mitchell, D, 111, en. Aug,, 62, m. o. at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., July 4, ’65. 

Moses Moore, D, 111, en. April, ’63, tr. to Co. G, Dec. 25, 63, 
m. o. June, ’65. 

Thomas McVetta, A, 14, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis. March,’62. 

Seth Munsell, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

James H. Morse, D, 11, en. June, ’61, w’d at South Mount- 
ain, Md., Sept. 14, ’62, sick at Evansville, Ind., m. o. 
June, ’64. 

James Marshall, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., 64. 

John McCain, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Edwin Matthews, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

William H. Mathews, B, 21, en. April, 61, m. o. Aug., 61, 
W. M. M., and K, 67, en. Feb., ’63, died Aug. 16, ’64, 
at Fortress Monroe, Va., and buried at Bermuda Hun- 


red. 
George R. Matthews, B, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. Aug. 13, ’64, 
m.o. May, ’65. 
J. R. Moore, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o, Aug., 64. 
Albee Manes B, 144, en. May, ’64, Musician, m. o. 
ug., 64. 
John S. Mectheoe B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
Silas H..Munsell, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., 64, 
William Minton, B, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., 64. 
ames Munn, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 
jeeco B. Newton, A, 14, en. Aug., ’61, pro. to Sergt. Major 
from Cor., pro. to 2d Lieut., Co. B, Nov., 62, pro. Ist 
Lieut., Co. H, Feb., 63, app. Adj., Aug., ’63, pro. Capt., 
Co. A, Nov., ’64. 
Guy C. Nearing, B, 6, en. June, 61, was w’d at Stone River, 
Dec., ee app. Cor. Jan., ’63, Sergt., Aug. ’63, m. o. 
une, ’64. ; 
Williads Northrup, A, 182, en. Sept., ’64, m. o. July, 65. 
Hiram Ordway, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, app. Cor. Jan., 64, killed 
Sept., 64, at Jonesboro, Ga. 
James Ordway, A, 100, en. July, 62, m..o. May, 65. 
Nehemiah Ordway, K, 185, en. jae 65, m. Oo. Sept., 65. 
Albert Osborn, C, 7, en. June, '61, dis for dis. May, 68, A, 14, 
en. Jan. 64, m.o. July, ’65. 
Frantz Peinert, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, cap. Sept., °63, died in 
Andersonville prison, Sept., ’64. 
Francis C. Powers, A, 49, en. Sept., 61, Sergt., killed May 27, 
''64, at Pickett’s Mills, Ga. ; 
John Peek, C, 21, en, Aug. ’61, died April 20, ’62, at Louis- 
ville; Ky. 
Pearley P. Pope, C, H, 67, en. Oct. 61, w'd May 10, '64, died 
May 22, ’64. 
James L. Pope, H, 67, en. Sept., 62, killed May 10,64, near 
Chester Sta., Va. 
Fred W. Peck, D, 86, en. June, 63, died Jan., 64. 
John J. Parsons, H, 67, en. Oct.,’61, pro. to Sergt., pro. 2d 
Lieut. Feb. 18, ’64, pro. to lst Lieut. Aug. 11,’64, killed 
Aug. 16,64, at Deep Bottom Run, Va. 
ulius Plemon, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., 64. 
ee F. Payne, H, 67, en. Nov.,’61, died Feb. 1, ’65. 
George N. Parsons, H, 67, en. Oct.,’61, pro. to 2d Lieut. Co. 
D, Oct., 62, wounded July, ’63, dis. Dec., ’63. 
John B. Porter, H, 67, en. Dec.,'68, dis. July 20, ’65. 
Oliver J. Plemon, H, 67, en. Nov.,’61, dis. Aug.,’65. 
Harlon P. Pelton, A, 49, en. Aug.,’61, killed Aug., ’64, near 
Atlanta, Ga. - 
Henry Pierce, A, 100, en. July, 62, cap. Sept.,’63, died July 
18, 64, in Andersonville prison. 
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John H. Pugh, A, 14, en. Aug., 61, apptd. Corp. Sept., 64, 
m. o. July, ’65. 

Charles T. Pope, K, 185, en. Jan.,’64, apptd. Corp. May 24, 
’65, m. o. Sept., 65. ° : 

William Peacock, I, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Jesse Pugh, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

[saac Parkason, C, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. Aug., 64, m. o. 
March, ’65. 

Andrew S. Rush, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, tr. to B, 4th U. S. Cav. 

William B. Rush, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, died May 18, ’62, near 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Benjamin Rhodes, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, ea Sept. 19, ’63, at 
Chickamauga, Tenn., m. o. April 8, ’65. 

Dallas Ralston, H, 67, en. Dec.,’63, died in camp at Arling- 
ton, Va., April 18, ’64. 

George S. Richardson, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, wounded Sept. 20, 
63, at Chickamauga, Tenn., dis. for dis. Sept., ’64. 

Steven J. Rinklekee, H, 67, en. Nov.,’61, dis. for dis. Sept.,’64. 

Samuel Ross, H, 67, en. Sept., 62, aps: Corp. July 1, ’64, 
Sergt. March 28, '65, m. o. June, ’65. 

Henry B. Rudesil, A, 49, en. Aug.,’61, died Jan. 21, ’62. 

Austin W. Rice, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, died March 21, ’63, at 
Lexington, Ky. 

Orange J. Rickard, K, 185, en. Jan.,’65, m. o. Sept. 26, ’65. 

Thomas Rutter, I, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug.,’64. 

Albertus Russell, G, 10, Cav., en. Dec.,’63, m. o. July, ’65. 

Jabez Russeil, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 9. Aug.,’64. 

Joseph T. M. Reed, C, 144, en. May, ’64, Sergt., m. o. 
Aug., 64. : 

Henry Sholes, H, 21, en. Aug., 62, wounded July 9, ’64, at 
Vining Sta., Ga., died Aug. 10, ’64. 

William Simonds, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis. Jan., ’63. 

John Shaw, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. o. July, ’65. 

Michael Shoffstall, C, 21, en. Feb., 64, died May 21, ’64. 

Sylvester Stump, Co. C, 21, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis. 


March, ’62. 

Jacob D. Smith, A, 100, en. Aug., ’62, died Sept. 29, 64, at 
Marietta, Ga. 

Nelson W. Sizer, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died Aug. 17, 63, at 
Louisville, Ky. 


Henry Sheets, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. May, ’65. 

John Shoffstall, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Dec., ’62. 

John Sheets, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded June 27, ’64, died 
July 14, 64. 

Henry Shoffstall, I, 111, en. Aug., '62, died June 20, ’63, 

William Stautzenberger, A, 14, en. Feb., ’64, m. o. July, ’65. 

James B. Smith, M. D., A, 14, en. Aug., 61, Sergt., pro. to 
Hos. Steward, and tr. to Field and Staff, July 1, 62. 

Albert A. Sheets, A, 14, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis. June, ’62, 
and C, 144, ’64. 

Ed. H. Selkirk, D, 86, ’63, C, 144,64, and K, 185, en. Jan. ’65, 
Ist Sergt., m. o. Sept., ’65. 

Abram Spoors, G, 24, en. June, ’61, m. o. June, ’64. 

Adolph Schroepfer, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Austin J. Stone, C, 144, en. May, ’64, Musician, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

eee A. Stearns, E, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

eason Skinner, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

William F. Smith, C, 144, en. May, ’64. inh $ 

John Sizer, I, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

tay Sturgeon, I, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

saac Taylor, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, m. o. Sept., ’64, also in 18, 
Penn. Cav. 

Allen W. Truesdale, H, 67, en. Jan.,’64, m. o. Dec., 65. 

Perry Thomas, C, 144, en. May, ’64, Cor., m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Henry Van Camp, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, Sergt., pro. to Com, 

_ Sergt., April 1, ’65. 

Benjamin F, Van Camp, C, 21, en. Aug., '62, m. o. june, 65. 

George W. Vail, A, 49, en. Aug., 61, cap. Dec., ’62, ret. to 
company, June, ’63, app. Ist Sergt. March, °64, 
wounded May 27, ’64, pro. Ist Lieut. Feb., 65, m. o. 

_ Nov., ’65. 

John Van Camp, D, 11, en. June, 61, wounded at Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., Sept. 20, 63, died Oct. 11, "63. 

Lyman C. Wilson, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, app. Cor. March, 65, 
Sergt., April, 65, m. o. July, ’65. 

sides ha Ma C, 21, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis., March 


William Wakefield, C, 21, en. Feb., 64, killed July 9, ’64, at 
Chattahoochee River, Ga. 

Ebenezer F. Wade, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. o. Sept., ’64. 

John A. Wilson, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, awarded Medal of 
Honor by War Dept., under resolution of Congress, 
approved July 12, 62, for special services on Mitchell’s 
raid. 

Mark Wood, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, app. Cor., pro. 2nd Lieut. 
Co. F, Feb. 26, 64, awarded Medal of Honor by War 
Dept., under resolution of Congress, approved July 12, 
’62, for special services under Mitchell. ; 

Enoch B, Wiley, C, 21, en. Sept., 61, pro. to 2nd Lieut. Oct. 
3, 68, wounded Dec. 31, ’62, died Jan. 5, 63. 

Thomas L. Webb, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis., Dec. 9, ’63. 

Lewis Wilber, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, transferred to V. R. C, 
Nov., ’63. 

Rolson Winton, H, 67, en. Feb., ’64, m. o. Dec., ’65. 

John H. Whitehead, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, wounded July 18, 
63, at Ft. Wagner, wounded May 9, 64, near Chester 
Sta., Va., app. Ist Sergt., July 1, ’64, pro. Ist Lieut. 
and Adj. March, ’65. Veteran. 

William Wakefield, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

John C. Woodbury, A, 100, en. July, 62, died Dec. 3, ’62, at 
Lexington, Ky. 

George Walker, K, 185, en. Jan., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

William Wilson, C, 21, and K, 185, en. Feb., 65, m. o. 


Sept., '65. 

Adolph Wolf, K, 37, en, Nov., ’61, app. Cor. Dec. 7, ’61, 
Sergt., March 1, ’62, dis. for dis. Aug., 63. 

Lewis F. Webb, C, 144, en. May,.’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Nathan Webb, C, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64 


PORTAGE TOWNSHIP. 


The names of the majority of this list were 
obtained from veterans, now residing in Portage 
village and Portage township. In searching the 
records, other names were added, and the ros- 
ter and record submitted in typescript to Messrs. 
Clough, Mears, Norris, Dienst and John John- 
ston for correction and revision. 


Manning Abbott, C, 21, en. Aug., 61. 
Charles Abbott, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, pro. Cor. and Sergt., 
wounded at Limestene Sta., died at Knoxville, Oct. 


9, 64. 
Joseph O. Allen, K, 111, com. 1 Lieut. Aug. 25, ’62, dis. 


ov., 65. 
Charles Baldwin, B, 55, en. Sept.,’64, sub., wounded at Averys- 
boro, m. o. May, ’65. ; 
Charles Bay, A, 182, en. Sept., ’64, m. o. July, ’65. 
Harrison Barmen, is said to have enlisted and served in an 
Ohio regiment. 
David Barnhart, G, 99, en. Aug., 62, killed near Atlanta, 


ug. 4, ’64. 

N. Barkheimer, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis. April, 63. 

Charles Besanson, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, wounded at Chicka- 
mauga, died Sept. 24, ’63. 

James Besanson, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. 0. Sept., 64. 

Augustus Besanson, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, pro. 1 Sergt. Jan. ’64, 
pro. 1 Lieut. Feb., 65. 

George Bell, C, 21, en. Feb., ’64, cap. at Savannah, Ga., par., 

_ m. o. April, 65. 

Daniel D. Bremer, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, dis. for dis. Sept., 63. 

William Carter, K, 185, en. Jan., ’65, m. 0. May, ’65. 

Geo. C. Caswell, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
died in Andersonville, Sept. 1, 64. 

John Clemens, B; 55, en. Oct., ’64 (sub.), m. o. July, ’65. 
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EE. Price Clough, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, cap. at battle of Stone 
River, enn., confined in prison, par. twenty-two days 
later and was sent to Annapolis, Md., rejoined the Co. 
in July, 63, apt’d. Corpl. April 1, ’65, m. o. with Com- 

‘ pany: July 25, ’65. Veteran. 
Edward Coyn, A, 100, en. July, ’62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
__. died in prison at Richmond, April 1, ’64. 
William Cox, G, 10, Cav., and H, 192, en. Dec., ’63, tr. to. 15, 
Regt. VR. Cm. o. Aug., 65, 

John W. Cox, G, 10, Cav., en. Dec., 63, m. o. July, ’65. 

Alfred Davidson, D, 78, drafted Sept., ’64, m.. May, ’65. 

W. A. (Adam) Dauterman, C, 21, en. July, ’62, killed at 
Stone River, Jan. 1, ’63. 

Andrew Dienst, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, cap. Sept. 19, '63, at 
Chickamauga, Ga., par., m. o. April 8, 65. 

Nicholas Dienst, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, wounded June 24, ’64, 
in action near Kenesaw Mt., Ga., appt’d. Corpl. April 
1, 65, m. o. July, ’65. 

Lewis Dienst, K, 111, en. Aug., '62, appt’d. Sergt., Sept. 
6, 62, and 1 Sergt., Dec. 5, '63, pro. to 2 Lieut., Co. G, 
April 12, ’64, m. o. July 27, ’65, then Ist Lieut. 

Henry Dienst, A, 182,en. Aug., 64, m. o. July, ’65. 

John Dienst, 21 Ind. Baty. L. Art., en. Dec., ’64, tr. from Co. 
F, 112 Ill. Inf., July 21, 64, m. o. July, 65. 

Jacob Dienst, L, 2 Cav., en. Sept., "61, died at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, May 29, 62. 

Thomas Denton, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61. ‘s 

Oscar DeWitt, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, died Nov. 30, 62, at 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Joseph C. Eberly, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, m.o. June, ’65, in 
hospital at Ft. Schuyler, New York. 

Benjamin Eberly, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, tr. V. R. C., Jan., 64. 

Christopher Eisenmenger, F, 72nd, served three years. 

Peter Foster. 

Joel Fox. 

Wm. S. Franklin, H, 49, en. Aug., 61, wounded near Atlanta, 
m. o. Nov., ’65. 

Solomon S. Frederick, H, 49, en. Feb., 64, m. o. Nov., "65. 

John Fryman. 

ia Fulmer. 

enry Grahlman, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, pro. from Corp’! to Ist 
Serg’t, m. o. July, ’65. 

Abraham Hampshire, I, 111, Musician, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. 
June, ’65. 

John H. Harrison, D, 86, en. June 18, ’63, m. o. Feb. 10, 64, 
also in 144th Reg’t, O. V. L., was cap. at battle of Stone 
River and confined in Libby prison. 

Almon G. Harrison, C, 21, en. Aug., ’61, m. o. as Corporal, 
Sept., ’64. 

Demas L. Hill, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, m. 0. Dec., ’65. 

Jobn Hill, K,111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o.. June, 65. 

William Hill, K, 111, en. Aug., ’62, detached Feb., ’64. 

Henry Hosford, C, 21, en. Aug., '61, dis. for dis., Oct., ’62, 
later G, 10 Cav. 

George Hodge, H, 67, en. Oct., 61, wounded May, 64, m. o. 
Dec., ’65. 

Seneca Hodge. 

James Holmes, A, 100, en. July, 62, cap. near Atlanta, Aug., 
64, par., m. o. June, ’65. : 

Theo. Holmes, G, 10 Cav., died in service. 

John Holmes, K, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. 0. May, 65. 

Thomas Holmes, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, killed near Knoxville, 
Tenn., Jan. 22, 64. 

Pascal E. Hubbard, G, 10 Cay., en. Nov., ’62, Bie PrN ‘65. 

Edward Hubbard, D, 111, en. Aug., '62, dis. for dis. Aug., ’63. 

Langdon C. Hubbard, G, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 62, cap. Feb. 10, 
‘6d, €X., M: Le 65, E ; 

John Johnson, A, 100, en. July, "62, m. 0., as Corp,,. June, 65. 

James Johnston, G, 25, en. Oct., 64, m. o. Oct., 65, killed in a 
storm, ’66. wede 4 : Ss Fert 

Wesley Jones, C, 21, en. Aug., ’62, dis. for dis. April, ’63. 

Horace eee C, 21, en. Aug., 61. 

William Keeran, B, 55, en. Sept., 64, w’d at Averysboro, N. 
C., m. o. June, ’65. ar 

William Kinney, A, 182, en. Sept., ’64, m. o. july. 65. 

Alfred Kinney, A, 182, en. Aug., ‘64. m. 0. Joye 65. 

Daniel W. Landis, G, 100, from Feb, to July, ’68. 
da 


James H. Leaf, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. 0. as Corp. Sept., ’64. 

James F. Long, L, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 62, w’d March 9, ’65, 
ret. to Regt. July, ’65, dis. Aug. 10, ’65. 

peared A, 100, en. July, 62, died at Cincinnati, Sept. 


Charles Long, A, 100, en. July, 62, m. o. June, "65. 

Henry Lembrich, C, 21, en. Aug., '61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
par., m, o. May, ’65. 

James F. McClure, H, 144, en. Aug. 16, 62, tr. to 120 and 48th. 


| Marion McKissen. 


Geo. E. McIntire. 

Ebenezer McIntyre, D, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. for dis, Mar., ’63. 

Jerome Miltz. 

David Mercer, unassigned recruit of 181 Regt. 

John Morgan, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryvilt!e, died 
in Salisbury prison, Oct. 24, ’64. 

David Muder, A, 4 Mich. Cav. - 

William Nurnberger, C, 21, en. Feb., 64, m. o. July, ’65. 

Fred. ae pa Sak C, 21, en. Aug., 61, m. o. as Cor., 

uly, r 
Albert P. Palmerton, F, 57, en. Nov., 61,m. 0. Aug. 14, ’65. 
ieee is Palmerton, G, 99, en. July, 62, tr. Co. A, 50, Inf., 
ec., 64. 

W. F. Palmerton, entered from this township. 

Alfred Patterson, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, tr. V. R. C., Sept., 63. 

John Phillips,’G, 10 Cav., en. Dec., 63, m. 0. July, 65. 

Amos A. Phillips, I, 111, en. Aug, 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

John ee 21, en. Aug., 61, died at Louisville, Ky., April 

James Place, G, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 62, m. 0. July, ’65. 

John L. Prescott, A, 100, en. Aug., ’62, cap. at Limestone 
Sta., par., m. o. May 29, ’66. 

Elisha A. Prescott, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, cap. at Limestone 
Sta., died at Baltimore, Md., April 24, ’64. 

Monroe Richardson. 

Nathan Ricketts, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

C. L. Rood, A, 182, en. Sept., 64, m. o. July, ’65. 

John Rubel, K, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, died 
in Salisbury prison, Dec. 6, ’64. 

Ben Rhodes, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, cap. at Chickamauga, par., 
m. o. April, 65. 

John Sargent. 

George Sawyer, G, 10 Cav., en. Dec., 63, m. o. July, ’65. 

shat es I, 111, en. Aug., 62, died at Knoxville, Feb. 

Michael Shaffstall, C, 21, en. Feb., 64, died at Nashville, 
May 21, ’64. 

John Shaffstall, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Dec., 62. 

red Sharon, G, 57, en. Nov., 61, m. 0. Aug., 65. 

Samuel Shroyer, A, 100, en. Aug.,’62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
par., m. o. June, ’65. 

Levi Shroyer, E, 25, en. Feb., 64, wounded Dec. 6, ’64. 

Lewis Shinew, B, 55, en. Sept., 64, drafted, m. o. June, 65. 

Peter Shinew. 

Adam Shellars, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

John Shoup, E, 25, en. Feb., ‘64, wounded at Honey Hill, 
S.C. Gisn Ock 400: : 
William Shoup, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded at Resaca, 
died May 22, ’64. . 
Harvey Shade, A, 182, en. Sept., '64, m. 0, July, "65, as Carp. 

Francis Sigler. 

Lafayette Sigler. 

Anson Sizer, D. W. Sizer and R. Sizer. 

Nelson W. Sizer, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, died in hospital at 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 17, ’63. 

William H. Scott, A, 182, en. Sept., ‘64, m. o. July, '65. 

Joseph A, Smith, D, 86, en. June, 63, died in Camp Nelson, 
Ky., Dec. 6, ’63. ; 

Harvey Spencer, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
died in Danville prison, Jan. 3, 64. 

Reuben Stevens, G, 25, en. Oct., 64, m. o. Oct., ’65. 

Edward Stevens, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, killed near Spring 
Hill, Tenn., Nov. 30, ’64. 

Alex. Stewart, C, 180, en. B, 55, Oct.,’61, dis. for dis. Jan., 63. 

Sylvester Stump, C, 21, en. Aug.,’61, dis. for dis. March, '62. 


Frederick Sommers, I, 111, en. Aug.,’62, tr. to H, 19th V.R. 


C., Aug.; ‘64, m. o. July, ’65. 
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Cephas Taylor. : We. ; 
John vee F, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died at Cincinnati, July 
7%, 63. 

Henry Whitacre, D, 67, en. Oct., 64, tr. Co. B., Sept., '65, 
m. o. Oct., ’65. : 
Hiram Whitacre. 

Dan. Whetstone, G, 10 Cav., en. 

July, ’64. 


Dec., '68, dis. for dis. 


ROSS TOWNSHIP. 


The roster of the soldiers, who went from 
Ross township into the service during the 
Civil war, is based on a list of names obtained 
from Isaac Rideout and other veterans of the 
township. At the breaking out of, and during, 
the war, the narrow strip of territory now: com- 
prising the township was only thinly settled, and 
necessarily furnished but few soldiers. 


Henry Bassinger, G, 37, en. Sept., ’61,.m. 0. Aug., ’65. 

Francis Brenot, H, 2nd Mich. Infty. 

Bradley M. Crandall, C, 8rd Cav., drafted Oct., 64, m. o. 
Aug., '65. 

Henry E. Cowles, B, 67, en. Dec., ’61, dis. Aug., ’65. 

M. Ferdigs, 8rd Ohio Cav. 

William Goss, A, 3rd Cav., en. Aug., ‘64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Lewis Goss. 

John L. Goss, —, 72, en. Oct., ’61, dis. June, '63. 

Horace N. Martin, E, 34, en. Aug., 61, killed in Virginia, 
Sept. 18, ’64. 

Joseph H. Martin. 

eats a E, 34, en. Aug., '61, cap. Oct. 19, '64, m.o. 

une, ’65. 

Isaac G. Rideout, B, 67, en. Oct. 22, ’61, appt’d. Sergt., pro. 
Corpl., Ist Sergt. Sept., 65. Veteran. 

DeWitt Stevens, served in Heavy Arty., enlisting at Perrys- 
burg in 1864, then, at close of war, served 5 years in 
the U. S. army. 

Robert Tiplady, I, tit, en. Aug., 62, wounded June 24, ’64, 
m. 0. May, 65. 

Andrew J. Wales, A, 130, en. May, 64; m. o. Sept., 1864. 

George Wales. 

William Ward, A, 130, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Sept., 64, B, 189, 
Sergt. from Feb., 65, to Sept., ’65. 

Jacob C. Whitmore, —, 72, en. Nov. ’61, m. 0. Sept., ’65. 


Ross township lying adjacent to the city of 
Toledo, a number of the soldiers of that part of 
Lucas county, who resided close to Ross, were in 
a manner of the Ross neighborhood. Some of 
them came into Ross just after the close of the 
war, among them: 


Elijah Whitmore (came in the fall of 65), B, 67, en. Oct. 12, 
61, mustered as Cor., pro. to 2d Lieut. Oct. 2, 62, w’d 
- Be neDe: S.C., July 18, 63, and resigned Jan. 

Sylvanus O. Crandall (came in ’66), B, 15th Vermont, en. 
Aug. 8, ’62, dis. Aug. 5, ’63. : 

Francis Brenot (came in '64), Co. H, 2d Mich., three-months’ 
service, re-enlisted, was w’d at Knoxville, Tenn., dis. 

July, '64. 

James Rideout (of Lucas Co., and father of Henry, of Ross), 
A, 180, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Sept., 64 

Frank H. Venia (came in ’67), 18th Re 
Aug. 27, ’62, taken prisoner at Yoneshard, Ga., Sept., 
64, and confined in Rebel prison at Andersonville, 
Ga., dis. Aug. 27, ’65. 


‘i U S. regulars, en.: 


Among the residents of the township in 1895, 
who had served in the war from other sections 


of the county, were: 


W.C. Harris, 180 Ohio Inf.; J. D. Hubert, 4 U.S. Art.; Joseph 
Long, 14th Ohio; H. H. Napier, 54th Ohio; W. Nellis, 
47th Indiana; W. M. Warner, 144. 


TROY TOWNSHIP. 


This roster is based on lists made by the writer 
at Luckey and Stony Ridge. The records were 
added, and all submitted, in typescript, to the lead- 
ing veterans of the township, such as Messrs. 
Furry, Smith, Seaman and Hathaway. 


Sydney Brewster, C, 21, en. July, ’61, wounded at Chicka- 
mauga, Sept. 20, 63, died same day. 

Michael Burgemeister, I, 21, April, 61, re-en. Oct. 61, I, 68, 
re-en. June, 64, m.o. July, ’65. 

Frank Blandin, in a New York regiment. 

John Clauser, —, 72, Oct., 61, not present at muster out. 

H. S. Clifford, L, 3, Cav., en. Dec., ’68, m. o. Aug., *65. 

Isaiah Chamberlain, a Mexican soldier, also in 8 Inf., 
wounded at Antietam. 

George Cramer, —-, 72, en. Nov., ’61. 

William H. Corbin, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded at Resaca. 

Charles D. Dennis, a Mexican soldier, en. E, 72, Oct., °61, 
pro. 1 Lieut. and Capt., wounded at Vicksburg May, 
18, 63, dis. Aug., ‘63, en. G, 189, Jan., '65, com. Capt., 
dis. at Nashville, Sept., '65. 

James P. Daily, E, 72, en. Oct., 61, dis. for dis. July 8, ’62, 
died of smallpox at home, January, ’63. 

Richard Elder, E, 72, en. Dec. 1, 61, died July 9, ’62. 

Johm Elder, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. 0. Sept., ’65. 

John Homer Fisher, E, 72, Oct., ’61, dis. Memphis, Tenn., 

‘en. 4th Mich., wounded at Fair Oaks, Va. : 

Bryan Gaghan, —, 72, en. Nov., ’61, died at Stony Ridge, 
April 26, ’62. 

James Gilbert, E, 72, en. Oct.,’61, killed at Shiloh, April 6,’62. 

Thomas A. Gorrill, E, 72, en. Dec., ’61, dis. April 8, °65, 
1 Lieut. G, 189, April, 65, m. o. with Co., Sept. 28, ’65. 

Samuel B. Gorril, G, 189, en. Feb., 65, m. o. at Nashville, 


Sept. 28, 65. 

Marion Goodell, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. with Company, 
June 27, ’65. ; 

Alexis T. Gorrill, ---, 72, and Lieut. 189, en. in 72 Dec., ’61. 


James R. Hutchinson, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, "65. 

George Hazell, E, 72, en. Oct., 61, wounded at Shiloh, ’62, 
dis. for dis. Feb., ’63. 

Daniel I. Haggerty, E, 72, en. Oct.;’61, Sergt., cap. near 
a a iss., June, 64, died in Andersonville, Feb. 


ee Hopper, C, 21, wounded at Chickamauga, Sept. 20, ’63. 

en. Hopper, C, 21, cap. at Savannah, Nov., 64. 

Fred Kepler, E, 72, en. Oct., 61, in hospital at Moscow, 
Tenn., April 30, ’62. 

George Leatherer, K, 3 Cav., en. Sept., ’61, tr. Co. A, Dec., 
61, dis. Nov., '62: 

Fred Linker, enlisted from this township. 

Augustus La Farree, of the “ Squirrel Hunters ” brigade, dis. 


Sept., ‘62. 

Henry Linker, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded Nov. 28, ’64, 
died Dec. 1, '64. 

George McFall, K, 21, en. Feb., 61, died ‘at Louisville, Ky., 
Dec. ’22, ’61. 


James McCutchen, Jr., K, 111, en. Aug. 15, 62, apptd. Corpl. 
Nov. 80, ’64, m. o. June 27, ’65. : as me 


. 


Samuel McCutchen, K, 111, en. Aug. 15, 62, apptd. Corpl. 
Sept., 62, then Sergt., died Dec. 12, 64, of wounds re- 
ceived Noy. 30, '64, in battle of Franklin, Tenn. 

Jacob Mayer, Jr., en. Nov.,’61. 

Louis Rolfes, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, ’65. 

John See I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died at Glasgow, Ky., June 


John Rife, I, 111, en. Aug., ‘62, m.o. June, ’65. 

Henry F. Sternaman, I, 68, en. Aug., '62, m. o. May, ‘65. 

William R. Sternaman, I, 68, en. Aug., 62, m.o. May, ’65. 

Jacob Snyder, E, 72, en. Oct. ’61, wounded at Corinth, cap. 
near Ripley, Miss., m. o. May, ’65. 

Michael Shriner, E, 72, en. Oct., 61, died May 15, ’62, at New 

Ibany, Ind. 

Abraham V. Smith, C, 21, en. Aug., 61, cap. at Chickamauga 
Sept. 20, ’63. 

Joshua V. Smith, C, 21 (Wagoner), en. Aug. 29, ’61, dis. Oct. 
6, 62, on Surg’s cert. of dis., L, 3 Cav., en. July 22, ’63, 
m. o. Aug. 4, ’65. 

Jacob Smith, E, 72, en. Oct., 61 (3 years), dis. Jan. 3, '63, at 
Memphis, Tenn., on Surg’s cert. of dis. 

Jacob Swartz, K, 111, en. Aug. 13, ’62, died at Bowling Green, 
Ky., Nov. 30, ’62. 

Frederick Swartz, K, 111, en. Aug. 13, 62, wounded in battle 
of Resaca, Ga., May 14, 64, dis. March 15, ’65. 

Miles Treat, —, 72, en. Oct., ’61, died at Memphis, Tenn., 
Nov. 26, '62. 

H. L. Wood, Sr., Commissariat. 

H. L. Wood, Jr., —, 189, en. Feb., ’65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

John C. Webb, C, 21, en. Feb. 11, ’64, m. o. July 25, ’65. 

John Wellman, I, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded June 27, ’64, tr. 
Vetk.. (Gy mo-june,. 00! 


Many soldiers from other townships of Wood 
county, such as S. P. Hathaway, and from other 
counties of Ohio and the Eastern States, have 
settled here since the close of the war, while 
many of those who went out from Troy in 
1861-65 are now absent. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


The roster and record are based upon a list 
of names, compiled by C. C. Gundy, E. B. Bev- 
erstock and other soldiers, with additional names 
discovered by C. W.' Evers. To the two lists, 
the names of the Washington Minute Men, or 
‘«Squirrel Hunters,’ were added, and then a 
search made for the records of each man in 
the Adjutant-General’s reports. Capts. Thomas 
Mawer and Luther Black were subsequently con- 
sulted, and made corrections. 


John Alcorn, I, 21, en. Aug., 61, wounded at Jonesboro, m. o. 
Dec., ’64. 

Nelson Alcorn, G, 1, L. Art., en. 62, m. o. 69. 

Wm. Anglebeck, B, 144, en. May, '64, cap. at Monocacy, 
par., m. o. April, ’65. : 

Nelson Ashley, Washington Minute Men. 

Melville Ashley. : 

Wm. A. Barry, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, 65. 

C. L. Bamber, H, 21, en. '64, m. o. ’65. ; i 

William U. Baker, Corp., I, 41, en. Sept., '61, dis. Sept., 62, 

; on Surg’s. cert. of dis. in 1864, re-en. in 179th Bat- 
talion. 
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J. W. Barber, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. o. Sept., '64. 

G. W. Barber, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. o. July, 65 (8 mos.). 

W. H. Barber, B, 21 (served 3 mos.), H, 21 (8 yrs.), m. o. as 
Sergt., July, '65. ; 

J. M. Barber, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, cap. at Chickamauga, dis. 
for dis. Nov., ’64, lost a leg. 

Thomas Bayliss, W. M. M., and B, 144, May, 64, to Aug., 64. 

Elias F. Benn, W. M. M., and B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. 
Aug., 64, wounded. 

Wm. Benn, B, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

Ed. B. Beverstoc. G, 1, L. A., en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, "65. 
Veteran. 

Silas Beverstock, W. M. M., and 144, en. B, 144, May, ’64, 
m. o. as Corp. Aug., ’64. 

Abner Black, G, 1, L..Art., en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, 65. 

Calvin Black, K, 67, en. Nov., ’61, dis. for dis. Aug., ‘62. 

Robert Black, H, 21, and F, 67, en. Oct., 61, tr. trom C, 62, 
Sept., 65, m. o. Dec., ’65. 

Wm. Black, W. M. M. and F, 86, June, ’63, m. 0. as Serg’t., 
Feb., 64, served in 4 Minn. Inf.,, in ’61. 

Wm. G. Black, W. M. M. and G., 10 Cav., en. Nov., 62, dis. 
for dis. June, ’63. 

Luther Black, W. M. M., 63, en. April, 61, B, 21, for 3 mos., 
m. 0. Aug., 61, com. Capt. of Co. B, 144, May, ’64, pro. 
from First Lieut., cap. in action near Berryville, Aug., 
64, and confined in Libby prison, m. o. Oét., '64, Capt. 
K, 185, Feb., 65, m. o. Sept., ’65. 

D. C. Bliss, K, 67, en. Oct., 61, w'd. at Ft. Wagner, m. o. as 
Sergt., Sept., '65. 

Anton Boehme, K, 67, en. Nov., ’61, tr. V. R. C., Aug., ‘63. 

Julius Boehme, K, 67, en. Aug., 62, m.o. July, ’65. 

Frederick Boehme, K, 67, en. Nov., 61, died March 19, 62, at 
Cumberland, Md. 

John Bobel, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, 65. 

James Bolan, B, 21, en. April, 61, m. o. Aug., ’61. 

Jerry Bowers, A, 100, en. Aug., ’62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
ret. June, 64, m.o. June, "65. 

W. H. Bowers, A, 100, en. July, 62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
died in Andersonville, March 18, 65. 

Geo. J. Brewster, K, 67, en. Nov. ’61, killed at Ft. Wagner, 
July 18, *63. 

Simon R. Brown, C, 144, en. May 2, ’64, m. o. Aug., "64. 

Robert. Buffum, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, participated in Mitchell 
Raid, pro. 2 Lieut. April, ’63, resigned May, °64, re- 
ceived medal from Congress in July, ’62. 

Charles Burkhart, B, 144, en. May, ’64. 

F. H. Burkhart, B, 21 (ser. 3 mos.), H, 21, en. Sept., ’61, 
m.:o. July, 65. 

George W. Burkhart, B, 21, and G, 10 Cav., en. Nov., ’62, tr. 
to V. R.C., m. o. July, ’64. 

James Burchstead, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, killed at Chicka- 
mauga, Sept. 20, '63. 

David Bugh, H, MY en. Sept., 61, wounded at Chickamauga, 
died Oct. 26, 63. A 

Jacob Bugh, K,.67, en. ’63, killed at Petersburg. 

Alex. Burley, K, 67, en. Oct., ’61, dis. for dis. Oct., 62. 

George Burdett, H, 21, en. Feb., 64, died April 10, ’64, at 
Nashville. 

Lewis Burdett, H, 21, en. Feb., '64, died May 11, ’64, at Grays- 
ville, Ga. 

John M. Butler, 'H, 21, en. Sept.,’61, cap. at Chickamauga. 

Carlos Burton, F, 86, en. June, 68, m. o. Feb., ’64. 

C. C. Burton, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. as Sergt. Aug., ’64. 

John E. Cass, W. M. M. 

E. Coen, B, 144, en. May, 64, killed at Monocacy, Md., July 
9, 64. 

Wm. Crom, W. M. M., B, 144, en. May, 64, m.o. Aug., ’64. 

Henry Chroninger, B, 21 (8 mos.), en. April,’61, m. o. Aug.,’61. 

Abner Cummings, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. as Corp. Aug.,’64. 

Clark Cummings, K, 67, en. Aug., 6%, apptd. Corp. Jan., ’63, 
Sergt. Jan., 65, m. o. June, '65. : 

Hiram Cunning, D, 111, en. Aug. 9,62, dis. April 26, 63, by 

. order War Dept., having furnished an acceptable sub- 
stitute. 

J. M. Cunning, H, 67, en. ’63, m. o. '65. 

james L. Curry, H, 21, com. Ist Licut. Sept., ’61, pro. Capt.. 
Dec., '62. 
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T. W. Custer, * H, 21, en. Sept., 61, tr. to U.S. Cav., pro. 
Capt., killed at Little Big Horn, Mont., in 1876. 
Ziba S. Davenport, G, 1, L. A., en. Aug., 62, m. 0. pane 59. 
Jacob Dowster, K, 67, en. Aug., 62, dis. for dis. Feb. 28, '63. 
John Fay, B, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., 64. ty 
William Feather, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. as Cor., Aug.,’64. 
Fred Foote, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. as Cor., Aug., '64. 
Leroy Foote, K, 67, en. Oct., 61. 
Calvin Foote, A, 100, en. Aug. 5, 62, mustered in as Musi- 
cian, m. o. June 17, ’65. 
Martin Foote, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, '65. 
George W. Foster, K, 67, en. Sept., 62, m. o. June, 65. 
Francis Franklin, F, 86, en jung 63, m. o..Feb., ’64. 
J. S. Fuller, G, 10 Cav., en. 
Co. D, Nov., 63. 
Samuel Fuller. 
William Fuller, G, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 62, dis. for dis. Aug. 
1763; 
George Funk, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Henry Funk, K, 67, sub., Nov., ’64, tr. to Co. E, Sept., ‘65. 
Anton Geiss, W. M. M., en. Co. B, 144, May, '64, cap. near 
Berryville, died in Salisbury prison, Nov. 1, ’64. 

Wm. Gray, H, 21, en. Sept., ’61, dis. for dis., Oct., ’62. 

Cyrus Groves, W. M. M. i 

James Groves, B, 144, en. May, ’64, Pp: near Berryville, Va., 
died in Salisbury prison, Oct. 28, ’64. 

C. C. Gundy, H, 21, en. Sept., ’61, pro. Serg’t, Dec., 63, 
1 Serg’t, April, ’65, m. o. July, ’65. 

David Gundy, A, 100, en. July, 62, cap. at Limestone Sta., 
ret. to Reg’t, June, 64, m. o. June, ’65. 

Jacob Gundy, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. as Corp’l, Aug., ’64. 

Matthew C. Harrington, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., 64, 
and G, 1, L. A., en. Oct., 64, killed at Nashville, Dec. 
16, ’64. 

Hiram Henderson, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, w’d July 9, 64, m. o. 


July, ’65. 
Wash. Henderson, H, 21, Musician, en. Sept.,’61, dis. for dis., 


Aug., ’62. 

Cc. W. Halls, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, m. o. July, 65. 

Ben. L. Huff, B, 21, en. April 23, 61, m. o. Aug. 20, ’61, and 
H, 21, en. Feb. 28, ’64, killed Sept. 1, ’64, in battle of 
Jonesboro, Ga. 

Henry Huff, B, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, ’61, m. o. Aug., ’61. 

Leonard Husted, H, 68, en. Nov., 61, m. 0. Nov., ’64. 

Harvey Husted, H, 21, served until killed in the battle of 
Stone River. 

Philander Husted. 

Richard Ingraham, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. as Ist Sergt. 
Aug,, 64. 

Geo. Inman, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, wounded at Franklin, died 
Dec. 24, ’64. 

Norman Inman, J), 111, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Evan James, K, 67, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Christ. Jeffers, K, 67, en. Nov., ’61, tr. V. R. C. Aug., ’63. 

Edward Jeffers, K, 67, en. Nov., 61, Wagoner, pro. Com.- 
Sergt. Veteran. 


Jacob Jeffers, A, 100, en. july, ’62, m.o. as Musician, June, 65. 


James Jeffers, K, 67, en. Feb., 64, dis. Aug., *65. 
fe eat 67, en. Nov., ’61, killed at Fort Wagner, 
uly 18, ’63. 

Wm. Jeffers, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64, under name 
Jefferies. 

Wm. Johnson, G, 10 Cav., en. Jan., 64. 

Climent Jones, G, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 63, m. 0. July, ’65. 

Elijah Jones, B, 144, en. May, 64, cap. at Monocacy, July 9, 
64, par., m. o. April, 65. 

Wm. F. se G, 10"Gav., ‘ens Jan? 63; trs'V) RaGym. o: 


Aug., ’65. 

A. J. Ketchum, W. M. M., B, 144, en. May, 64, Musician un- 
til m. o. Aug., 64. 

Ec Ketchum, K, 67 (en. B, 21, 3 mos.), en, 67, Oct., 61, pro. 
Com.-Sergt. Veteran. 


_*T. W. Custer was a brother of Gen. Custer. The Custer family 
resided for a time ona farm in Wood county, and it is stated by Capt. 
Mawer, of Washington township, that the General, then a single man, 
was a qualified voter of Washington township. He was home ona fur- 
lough during the family’s residence here, 


ct., 62, Sergt., Jan. ’63, 2 Lieut. ° 


A. J. Kline; K, 67, en. Oct., 61, wounded at Fort Wagner, 
again at Wier Bottom Creek, Va., m. o. Sept., ’65. 
Veteran. 

W.H. Kline, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June, 66. 

A. D. Kuder, G, 1, L. A., en. Feb., 64, m. 0. Aug., ’65. 

Geo. Kuder, W. M. M. 

Geo. S. Kuder, G, 1, L. A., en. Feb., 64, m. 0. Aug., ’65. 

Josiah H. Kuder, W. M. M., B, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. as 
Sergt., Aug., ’64. 

Amerzo Krill, H, 21, en. Aug., 61, died in Andersonville 
prison. 

Anton Longside, K, 67, en. Aug., '62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Comfort M. Lewis, G, 1, L. A., en. Oct., 65. ; 

Charles A. Lewis, E, 7, O. V. I., Corp., en. June, ’61, dis. at 
Charleston, W: Va., Oct. 21, ’61, on Surg’s. cert. 
of dis. 

Geo. W. Lewis, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, pro. 2nd Lieut. Co. B, 
Feb., ’63, dis. for dis. Nov., ’63. 

Ralph Love, B, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

Urban Love, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

John L. McColley, A, 100, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. as Corporal, 
May, '64, transferred to U.S. Navy, May, ’64, dis. on 
account of disability, April, ’65. 

R. L. McColley, B, 144, and W. M. M., en. May, ’64, m. o. 
Aug., 64. 

Alex. McCombs, G, 1, L. A., en. July, 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Arch McCombs, W. M.M. i 

Jacob McCombs, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, died Sept. 11, ’63, at 
Nashville. 

John McCombs, B, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, 
died in Salisbury prison, Nov. 22, ‘ba. 

A. J. Mason, A, 100, en. July, 62, dis. for dis. Sept. 29, '63. 

W.H. Mason, W. M. M. 

David Murdock, K, 67, en. Aug., 62, wounded at Winches- 
ter, Va., m. o. at close. 

Thomas Mawer, B, 21, en. April 23, ’61, m. o. Aug. 12, ’61, 
A, 100, en. July 15, 62, com. Ist Lieut. March 18, ’63, 
from 2nd Lieut., cap. Sept. 8, 63, in action at Lime- 
a ge Tenn., pro. cap. Jan. 2, ’65, m. o. June 

Geo. Mawer, Corp., D, 111, en. Aug. 8,'62, died Jan. 5, ’63, 
at Bowling Green, Ky. 

Martin-V. Moore, A, 100, en. July, 62, m. o. ’65. 

Selah Moore, D, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. ’65. 

Caleb North, W. M.M. (Then in his 76th year). 

Calels North, Jr., New York regiment, killed at Fort Wagner. 

Harrison North, B, 21, and K, 67, en. Dec. ’61, w’d. at Ft. 
Wagner, m. o. Jan. ’65. 

John Patterson, G, 10 Cav., en. Jan., ’63. 

R. L. Patterson; (G,;10:Cav., en, Oct., ‘62, te V.R. © mao: 
July, ’65. 

Andrew Pennock, F, 86, en. June, '63, dis. for dis. Aug,, "63. 

Bernard Phillips, W. M. M., B, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. at 
Monocacy, par. m. o, April, 65. : 

John Phillips, G, 10 Cav., en. Dec., '63, m. 0. july, 65. 

John Phillips, B, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. near erryville. 

Amos A. Phillips, I, 111, en. Aug., '62, m. o. June,. 65, 

William Poyer, W. M.M., and B, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. 

leacres eta . 

saac’ Price, B, en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, died 

_ Nov. 28, ’64, in Salisbury ist 5 

Lewis Raymond, W. M. M., and B, 144, en. May, ‘64, m. 0. as 
Corp. Aug., 64. 

George H. Reed, H, 21, en. Sept., '61, cap. at Chickamauga, 
died Aug. 14, 64, in Andersonville. 

John C. Reed, F, 86, en. June, '63, m. 0. Feb., 64, B, 144, 
May, 64, to Aug., ’64. 

John O. Reedy, W. M. M. 

Jabez eat se B, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., *64. 

William B. Reynolds, W. M. M., and B, 144, en. May, ’64 
m. 0. Aug., ’64. ? 

William Rice, G, 10 Cav., en. Jan., ’64, m. o. July, 65. 

J. V. Ridgeway, W. M. M., B, 144, en. May, '64, m.o. as 

: Sergt., Aug: 64. 

Hiram Rigé, B, 21 (served 3 mos.), en. H, 21, Feb., 64, died 
July 7,.’64, in Andersonville. 

Joseph Rigg, W. M. M." 
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Truman Rigg, H, 21, en. Feb., ’64, m. o. July, *65. 

Silas J. Robinson, W. M. M. 

H. Rudd, W. M. M. 

Josephus Russell, A, 182, en. Aug., 64, m.o. July, '65. 

Anson D.-Scott, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. as Cor., Aug., 64. 

James T. Skinner, F, 86, en. June, ’63, m. 0. as Cor., Feb., 64. 

J. S. Skinner, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

N. H. Smith, W. M. M. 

Thomas Smith, said to have served in Cavalry. 

James H. Soash, H, 21, en. Sept. 2, 61, m. o. sept. 19, °64. 

John F. Soash, B, 144, en. May 2, 64, m. o. Oct. 3, ’64, cap. 
July 9, '64, at battle of Monocacy, Md., and confined 
at Danville, Va., par. Sept. 12, '64. 

Leander Springer, H, 21, en. Sept., 61, died at Cincinnati, 
Nov. 25, ’61. 

G. Squires, W.M.M. . 

Joab Squire, Jr., H, 21, com. 2d Lieut. Sept., 61, resigned 
March, 62, com. Capt. Co. F, 86, July, ’68, m. o. 


’ 


Feb., ’64. 

Thomas Stone, B, 144, en. May 2, ‘64, cap. Aug. 18, '64, in 
action near Berryville, Va., m.o. Dec. 1, ’64. 

Charles Thomas, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Ohio, 
Sept. 22, ’63. 

Julius C. Thomas, G, 1, L. A. (en. in B, 21, 3 mos.), en. July, 
62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Charles Tompkins, G, 1, L. A., en. Oct.,’64, m. o. July, '65. 

Joseph Todd, H, 21, en. Sept.,’61, dis. Dec., '64. 

John L. Tuttle, F, 86, en. July, 63, m. 0. Feb., '64. 

Franklin Tyler, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

George H. Van Blarcum, D, 111, com, Ist Lieut. Aug., '62, 
pre. Sees March, '64, w’d near Stone Mt., dis. for dis. 

eb., 


Isaac Van Valkenberg, H, 21, en. Sept.,’61, m. o. July, 65. 

Peter H. Van Valkenberg, Navy. 

William S. Van Valkenberg, Navy. 

Reuben Van Tassel, H, 21, en. Sept.,’61, m. o. July, 68. 

LeRoy Van Tassel, B, 144, en. May, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

L. T. Van Tassel, A, 100, en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

Silas Van Tassel, 2 Cal. Cav., en. 62, m. o. '65. 

Elliot Pi Warner, B, 144, en. May 2, '64, m. o. with Co. Aug. 
31, 64 


Liberty Warner, H, 21, en. Sept. 2, '61, killed in battle of 
Chickamauga, Ga., Sept. 20, '63. 

George L. Warner, B, 144, en. May 2,64, m. 0. Aug. 31, '64. 

Ira Ward, H, 21, en. Sept. 2, 61, cap. Sept. 20,63, at battle 
of Chickamauga, Ga., died in Rebel prison at An- 
dersonville, Ga., Oct. 6, ’64. 

C. C. Whitmore, G, 10 Cav., en. Nov., 62, m. o. July, ‘65. 

Wm. W. Wicoff, G, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 62, died Aug. 4, 63, 
at Cincinnati. 

' Emmet B. Williams, B, 144, May, ’64, to Aug., ’64, and L. 

Art., ’64 to ’65, : 

Daniel Williams,.G, I, L. A., en. Aug., 62, m. o. June, 65. 

Anton Williams, K, 67, en. Aug., ’62, trans’d to E, Sept. 1, ’65, 
while absent in V. R. C., dis. May 31, ’65, on Surg’s 
cert. of dis., Co. D, 10th Reg’t, V. R.C. 

Ernst Williams, F, 86, en. June, 63, m.o. Feb.,.’64. 

Hiram West, W. M. M. and 144, en. as John Haight. 

John R. Wood, Washington Minute Men. 

W.H. Wood, D, 111, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. June 27, ’65. 

Walter Wood, F, 86, from June, '63, to Feb., ’64, and B, 144, 
en. May, ’64, cap. near Berryville, died in. Salisbury 
prison, Nov. 18, ’64 

Samuel Wooley, H, ’67, 

ote Aug., 64 
ey 


en. Nov., 63, died at Jones Neck 


Wm. Wooley, W. M. M., B, 144, en. May, 64, m. 0. as Corp’l, 
Aug., 64. : 

Oscar M. Worden, B, 144, en. May, ’64, m. 0. Aug., ’64. 

D. W. Wright, G, 1, L. A., en..July, 62, m. o. June, 65. : be 

Erastus H. Wright, B, 21 (8 mos.), en. April, 61, m. o. Aug,, ’61. 

-Joseph Young, G, 10 Cav., en. Jan., ’63. 


WEBSTER TOWNSHIP. 


The roster and record of troops furnished by 
Webster township to the Federal army between 


April 15, 1861, and the close of the war of the 
Rebellion, were compiled by Capt. S. S. Can- 
field, Robert Davidson, R. H. Householder and 
other veterans of Scotch Ridge. To their work 
a few additions were made. 


George W. Altman, G, 189, en. Feb. 11, ’65, m. o. Sept. ’65. 

Martin W. Altman, L,2 H. Art., en. July, 68, died at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Jan. 11, ’65. 

Alvin C. Austin, 144, en. May 2, 64, m. o. with Co. F, Aug. 24, 
64, injured in wreck Sept. 22, °63. 

Rufus F. Austin, F, 144, en. May 2, 64, m. 0. with Co. Aug. 
24, '64, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, 63. 

Daniel Anderson, B, 111, en. 62, cap. near Lenoir, Tenn., 
63, died in Andersonville June 8, 64. 

James Banks, —, 21, term expired Sept. 22, '64, three years. 

Norman Brewster, C, 3 Cav., Ist Lieut. June 7, '62, served 
from '61 to Dec., ’64. 

Alanson Bushnell, F, 144, m. o. with Co. F in °64; injured 
in wreck Sept. 22, ’63. 

Samuel Burke, —, 21, mus. Aug. 24, '61, killed at Stone River 
Jan. 1, ’63. 

Anthony Burns, A, 100, Aug. 3, '62, died at Mt. Vernon, Ky., 

ay.-6; 63. 

Henry Biddle, 3 Cav. and C, 144, in latter May to Aug., ’64, 
and K, 111;injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Sept., '63. 

Sidney Biddle, L, 3 Cav., Sept., 61, to Oct., 64. 

Noah Bradley, injured in wreck near Perrysburg Sept. 22, 63. 

James M. Biddle, H, 3 Cav., Sept., ’61, to Oct., 64. 

Silas S. Canfield, K, 21 O. V.1., Capt. Sept. 19, 61, cap. at 
Chickamauga, dis. April 1, ’65. 

George S. Canfield, —, 21, Musician, dis. for dis. Jan. 16, 64. 

Willard Caryl, —, 21, served as Musician from muster-in to 
March 17, ’62, dis. for dis. 

Freeborn H. Caryl, —, 100, served from July 26, 62, to Aug. 1, 
64, when he was recorded as absent on duty. 

Alonzo Caryl. 

William Colvin, K, 21, en. Feb. 18, '64, absent, sick, m. o. 
July 26, ’65. 

Lucius Carey, —, 2], en. Aug. 24, 61, died Jan. 9, 62, in Wood 
county. 

Henry Clements, —., 21, dis. for dis. Dec. 2, ’62. 

William Cornwell. 

Robert S. Davidson, . H, 67, en. Oct. 22, '61,.w’d. at Fort 
Wagner, S. C., July 18, 63, and May 9, '64, at Chester 
Sta., Va., m. o. Dec. 7, ’65. 

Robert M. Davidson, I, 144, May, '64, to Aug. 31, ‘64, -in- 
jured in wreck near Perrysburg, Sept., ’63. 

Thomas S. Davidson, K, 21, Aug., '61, cap. in ’63, at Chicka- 
mauga, died in Andersonville, Aug. do, 64. 

William W. Dunipace, D, 86, en. June 80, 63, m. 0. with Co. 
Feb. 10, 64. 

John Dunipace, I, 144, en. May 2, 64, app. Corpl. May 11,64; 
cap. Aug. 18, '64; in action, near Berryville, Va., m. .o. 
Sept. 7, '64. ‘ 

George Eggleston, A, 100, en. July, 62, died at Covington, 
Ky., Oct. 18, ’62. f 

James A, Forrest, K,.21, en. Sept. 10, '61, dis. June 21, '65, 
for wounds rec'd. in action. : 

James Forrest, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, ’61, killed May 31, '64, 
near Kenesaw Mountain. 

Thomas Forrest, K, 21, en. Aug. 25, ’62, cap. at Chicka- 
mauga, dis. June 5, ’65, 

Robert Forrest, —, 21. 

John S. Forrest, K, 21, en. Aug. 24, ’61, dis. for dis. June, "62. 

William Forrest, K, 21, en. Aug. 24, °61, died in Anderson- 
ville, Sept. 7, 64. 

Alexander Forrest, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, 61, m. 0. July 25, ’65. 

William R. Forrest, K, 21, en. Aug. 24, ’61, cap. at 
Chickamauga, m.o. Jan. 24, 65. 

Robert Forrest, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, ’61, cor. 65, m. o. July 
25, 65 (son of. John). 

Henry A. Fox, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, 61, m. 0. July 25, ’65. 

John Fox, Jr., 4th Mich. Cav., ; 

Charles W. Flowers, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, ’61, w’d. at 


Jones- 
boro, Ga.,, tr, to V, R. C., Jan. 1, 65, - ee 
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Wm. J. Fenton, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Sept. 22, 
63, while en route to camp. 

William Fenton, A, 144, served until m. 0. of command. 

ohn W. Fenton, I, 144, May 2 to Aug. 31, ’64. 

homas Finlay, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, ’61, w’d at Jonesboro, 

Ga., m. o. July 28, ’65. <a 

John Freeman, 3 Cav., recruit of March, ’64, sent to reg’t. in 
April. 

George Creer L, 8 Cav., Farrier, en. Feb.,’64, m. o. Aug. ’65. 

John Greiner, C, 3 Cav., Wagoner, Aug.,’61, to Oct. 7, '64, cap. 
Oct. 17, ’62, paroled. 

George W. Garner, F, 144, Corp., May to Aug., ’64. 

Adam Hinds, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, '61, wounded in S. Carolina, 
Corp. ’65, m. o. July 25, ’65. 

Robert H. Householder, I, 21, en. May, ’61, and in A, 100, 
July, ’62, cap. Sept. 8, '63, at Limestone Station, 
escaped from Andersonville; m. 0. with Reg. 

Samuel P. Hathaway, K, 21, en. Feb. 23, 64, captured at 
battle of Bentonville, N. C., March 19, ’65, m. o. June 
9, °65, re.-en. in U. S. A. in 66, and for 3 yrs. was sta- 
tioned at Ft. Leavenworth, Ft. Randall and Ft. Sully, 

. dis. in 69. 

John Hathaway, E, 144, May 2 to Aug. 24, 64, injured in 
wreck near Perrysburg, Sept. 22, ’63. 

Lewis Householder, F, 144, Corp., May to Aug., ’64. 

Adam M. Householder, L, 2nd H. A., en. July, 63, m. o. 


Aug,, 65. 

Arthur Householder, 10th Cavalry. 

John W. Householder, G, 10 Cav., en. Oct., 62, m. o. July, ’65. 

Alfred Householder, 2nd H. A., Bat. L, en. 63, served until 
Aug., 65. 

George W. Hathaway, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, ’61, Sergt. in ’64, 
reduced ’65, m. oo jnly 25, ’65. 

Isaac M. Hathaway, K, 21, en. Sept. 10, ’61, killed near Ken- 
esaw Mountain, Ga., May 31, ’64. 

Homer Hart, 2nd H. A. (A deaf and dumb man.) 

James T. Inman, K, 21, Sergt., en. Sept., 61, died of wounds 
recd. at Atlanta, Oct. 1, ’64. 

Abraham Jolley, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Sept. 


Abel Jolley, I, 144, en. May, ’64, cap. at Monocacy, died in 
Danville prison, Jan. 4, ’65. 

Jesse S. Jolley, fF 144, en. May, ’64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

George W. Jolley, K, 21, Cor., en. Aug., 61, cap. at Chicka- 
mauga, died in Andersonville, Aug. 15, ’64. 

John ee I, 111, en. Aug., 62, m.o. with Company, June 

7, 65. 

Henry Long. 

George C. Long, said to have served in artillery regt. 

George Long, I, 144, May to Aug,, ’64. 

David N. Loomis, K, 21, Sergt., en. Aug. 24, ’61, killed at 
Stone River, Dec. 31, 62. 

Thomas J. Lee, D, 111, served from Aug., 62, to June, ’65. 

Alpheus C. McIntyre, K, 21, 1 Sergt., en. Sept., ’61, killed 
near Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., May 81, ’64. 

Clement McDonald. 

David Main, F, 144, served full term, as Sergeant. 

George McFall, K, 22, en. Aug. 24, ’61, died at Louisville, 
Ky., Dec. 22, 61. 

John Muir, Sr., L, 3 Cav., ser. Sept., 61, to Oct., ’64. 

John Muir, Jr. (son of Sam.), —, 100, died on board prison 

__. Ship, and buried in the sea opposite Port Royal. 

William Muir, E, 144, May to Aug., ’64. : 

John D. Muir, K, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. Jan., 63, com’d. Sept., 
63, 2 Lieut. G, 64 Batt’In., injured Sept., 63, in R. R. 
wreck, while en route (in charge of Co.) to Toledo, O., 
transf’d to E, 144, 2 Lieut., m. o. Aug., '64. 

po H. Muir, K,21, en. Aug,, ’61, tr. to V.R.C., Oct. 29, ’63. 

rederick Nemeyer, L, 3 Cav., en. Sept., 61, m. 0. Aug., 65. 

William Nemeyer, Illinois regiment. 

Andrew Ordway, K, 21, en. Sept.,’61, died at Athens, Ala., 
June 10, 62. 

Henry Pember, K, 21, en. Aug.,’61, m. 0. Sept., '64. 

Homer Pember, K, 21, en. Sept., ’62, dis. for dis. April 29, '63. 

James Pember, K, 21, en. Aug.,’62, died at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 11, 63. 

John W. Pember, eh. Sept.,’61, m. 0. July, '65, 


F. N. Pember, E, 144, May to August, '64. 
Freeman Pember, injured in wreck near Perrysburg, Sept. 


John Priest, F, 144, May to August, ‘64. : 
Richard Priest, D, 111, en. Aug. 12, 62, m. 0. with Co. June 
27, 65. 
William Philo, -—-, 144, killed in wreck on C. H. & D., Sept. 
63 


Asahel Philo, —, 144, not mustered in, injured in wreck, 
Sept., 63. a" ; 

W. C. Philo, C, 13, and D, 11, injured at Cotton Hill, Va., 
June 21, '64. 


James Place, 10 Cav., and K, 84; served first in the 84th and 
then as Blacksmith in 10th Cav. until ’65.__ 

Charles Robinson, 3 Cav., served 3 years until dis. 

Charles Ransford, K, 21, en. Aug.,’61, dis. for dis. Feb. 20, '63. 

Archibald Reid, D, 72, en. Nov., 61, Corp. Jan., 62, next 
Sergt., m. o. Sept., 65, formerly in I, 21 (3 mos.), died 
at home in ’65. 

James Reid, —, 72, and I, 21 (3 mos.), en. April, 61, m. o. 
Aug., 61, died. 

Robert Reid. 

William Reid, F, 21, en. Aug., 62, m. 0. june ‘65. 

Leonard Snider, F, 144, May to Aug., ‘64. | 

John Scott, killed in wreck near Perrysburg, Ohio, Sept. 22, 
63, while en route to camp. 

William Scott, 8 Cav., killed in C. H. & D. wreck. 

William Scott, L, 8 Cav., died in prison at Macon, Ga., July 


George Scott, L, 3 Cav., full term, formerly I, 21 (3 mos.). 

Levi Scott, in the 100-days’ service as sub. 

Darius Scott, K, 21, en. Aug.,’61, cap. at Chickamauga, died 
in Danville prison, Feb. 1, 64. 

John T. Stewart, E, 144, Corp. May to Aug., ’64. 

James Stewart, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, served until July, ’65. 

Hugh Stewart, I, 144, en. May, 64, cap. in action near Berry- 
ville, Va., Aug. 13, 64, m. o. Sept. 7, ’64. 

Robert D. Stewart, D, 86, June 30, 63, to Feb. 10, ’64. 

Robert Stewart, —, 29, en. Aug., 64, sub., died on David's 
Island, N. Y., March 4, ’65. 

John H. Stewart, F, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., 64. 

David Shanks, I, 144, en. May 2, '64, w’d in action near Ber- 
ryville, Va. Aug. 13, 64, m. o. Aug., ’64. 

John Shanks, I, 144. 

William Shanks, K, 21, en. Aug. 24, 61, killed in battle of 
Chickamauga, Ga., Sept. 20, '63. 

Thomas Shanks, F, 144, en. May, '64, m. o. Aug., '64. 

George Shanks, K, 21, Cor., en. Aug. 24, '61, died Sept. 22, 
'63, of wounds rec. in battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 


fone Smith, I, 144, May to Aug., ’64. 
saac Smith, F, 144, en. May 2, ’64, m. o. Aug. 24, '64. 
pias Stocking, K, 21, en. Aug., '61, dis. for dis. June 3, ’62. 
acob Sipfle, L, 3 Cav., died of disease May 15, 62, at Camp 
Dennison. 
Augustus Sipfle, K, 3 Cav., served from March, ’64, to Aug.,’65. 
Thomas J. Stillwell, K, 21, en. Aug., ’62, tr. to V. R.C., April 
10, 64, died in 95. 
Rice Seaman, I, 21, Capt., 3 months. 
James Taylor, L, 3Cav., Jan., '64, to July, ’65, formerly on 
three-months’ service. 
John Taylor, D, 111, Aug., 62, to June 8, ’65. 
Aaron Thompson, K, 21, en. Aug., ’61, dis. Sept., ’62, on 
Surg’s cert. of dis. : 
Isaac Taylor, B, 21, en. Aug., 61, m.o. Sept. 18, '64, at At- 
._ lanta, Ga. 
William Weddell, K, 21, en. Aug. 26, ’61, dis. Jan. 9, ’62, on 
Surg’s cert. of dis. 
George Weddell, D, 86, en.'64, and again in Co. I, 144, pro. 
Ist Lieut., cap. at Monocacy, dis. Feb., ’65. 
ohn Wilson, E, 144, May 2, ’64, to Aug. 24, ’64. 
illiam Wilson, I, 144, May to Aug., 64, injured in wreck 
near Perrysburg, Sept. 22, ’63. 


- James Walker, —, 21. 


Jesse Walker, K, 21, Sergt., Sept. 10, ’61, dis. July, 65. 
George Zimmerman, K, 21, en. Aug., 61, died at Nashville 
Tenn., Jan. 29, ’63, : 
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Milton Zimmerman, A, 100, July, 62, to June,.’65. 

Isaac Zimmerman, L, 2 H. A., July, ’63, served to Aug., ’65. 

Daniel Zimmerman, K, 21, Cor., en. Sept., ’61, m. o. July 25, 
65... Veteran. 


WESTON TOWNSHIP. 


The names of Weston township soldiers who 
enlisted and served in the war of the Rebellion, 
with their records, are given in the following ros- 
ter, prepared by Dr. Hill and other veterans, and 
corrected by Dr. W. W. Hill, J. E. Clark, Carlo 
Call, J. W. Brownsberger and B. F. Kerr. The 
line dividing the new township of Grand Rapids 
has been observed in distributing the names; so 
that only men who enlisted from within the pres- 
ent township boundaries find mention here. 


George Briggs, K, 111, Aug., 62, June, ’65. 
Henry Burdue, K, 111, Aug., 62, June, ’65, w’d. at Franklin, 
; Tenn.; Nov., 30, 1864. 

Jeremiah Bowlin, K, 111, Aug., 62, June, ’65. 

Austin D. Bassett, I, 144, May, 64, died June 26, '64, at An- 
napolis, Md. 

Levi Bassett, G, 60, Feb., 64, Aug., ’65. 

Eugene Brisbin, H, 21, Sept., ’61, July, 65. 

James Brisbin, H, 21, May, ’61, May, ’62, dis. for dis. 

Albert Brisbin, H, 21, Feb., ’64, July, ’65. 

Levi Brisbin, H, 21, Sept., 61, died of w’ds. rec. at Murfreés- 
boro, Tenn. 

Francis M. Brisbin, H, 21, Sept., ’61, tr. to 18, U.S. Inf. 

Edward Baldwin, I, 144, May 2, to May 12, ’64, dis for dis. 

Charles Baldwin, B, 55, from Sept., ’64, to May, ’65. 

Byron C. Baldwin, A, 100, Aug., 62, Color Guard, killed at 
Franklin, Tenn., Nov. 30, ’64. 

Joseph Burkett, I, 144, May, ’64, to April, 1865, prisoner 11 


months. 
John Burkett, F, 86, en June, '63, m. o. Feb., ’64. 
Henry J. Barton, I, 144, May, ’64, to Aug., *64. 
Allen Bortel, H, 68, en. Feb., ’64, m.o. July, ’65. 
William H. Banister, K, 111, es 62, to June, ’65. 
Daniel M. Brown, H, 21, Feb., ’64, July, ’65. Mii 
George Cornell, H, 21, Oct., ’61, killed near Vining Sta., 


Ga., July 9, ’64. 
Alva Calkins, H, 21, Sept., 61, died Dec. 30, ’61, at Weston, 


hio. 

John Cornell, A, 100, lost on the “ Sultana.” : 
John Croshaw, D, 21, Aug., ’61, killed at Chickamauga, 

Sept. 20, ’63. 
Spencer Croshaw, D, 21, Aug., ’61, July, ’65. 
Fillmore Croshaw, D, 21, Feb., ’64, March, ’65.. bg 
John W. Crom, A, 49, Aug., ’61, dis. for wounds, July, 62. 
jerry B. Crom, H, 86, June, ’63, Feb., ’64. 

“rank Corkell. : at 
Franklin Culbertson, en. Aug., ’62, died of w’ds Aug. 30, ’64. 
Uriah S. Deweese, F, 86, June, ’63, Feb., 64, 

_ Ephraim W. Dull, D, 111, Aug., ’62, killed at Mud Creek, 
Ga., Aue. 14, 62. 

ohn L. Dull, I, 144, May, ’64, Aug., ’64. 

ames Diamond, H, 21, died at Louisville. 4 
Chauncey H. Dewese, I, 144, May, ’64, cap. July 9, °64, at 

battle of Monocacy, died in Danville (Va.) prison Nov. 
6, 64: 


Samuel Dewese, A, 100, en. Aug, 62, m. o. dane, 65. 
‘James Facer, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. near andridge, m. o. 
6 


une, 65. 

William Facer, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, cap. on retreat from 
Dandridge, died in Andersonville April 20, ’64. | 

George Frankfather, H, 49, Dec., ’63, died at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Feb. 8, '64. 


David Frankfather, H, 49, Aug., 61, Nov., ’65. 

Albert Frankfather, H, 49, Aug., 61, wounded at Nashville, 
served to Nov., ’65. 

Oliver Fairbanks, I, 144, May, 64. 

John Ford, 100, en. July, ’62, m. 0. June, ’65. 

Joseph Gingery, K, 111, Aug., ’62, killed at Franklin, Tenn. 

Abraham Gingery, H, 21, Sept., 61, killed May 1, ’62, in action 
at Pulaski, Tenn. 

John Gingery, D, 21, Aug., 61, died of wounds Feb. 20, ’65. 

Emanuel Gingery, I, 144, May to Aug., ’64. 

Jacob Gingery, I, 144, May, 64, killed July 9, ’64, at Monoc- 
acy, 5 

Aaron Gingery, D, 21, Aug., ’61, July, ’65. 

Richard Green, C, 55, en. Sept. 30, ’64, m. o. June, ’65. 

John Hoover, H, 21, Sept., 61, to Sept., 64. 

Arch B. Hoover, I, 68, Oct., ’61, July, ’65. 

John P. Hamilton, H, 21, Sept., ’61, dis. for wounds Nov., 64. 

James Harris. 

Alva J. Inscho, A, 100, en. July, 62, m. o. June, ’65. 

George Irwin, I, 144, May 2, to May 12, ’64, dis. on cert. of dis. 

Thomas Junkins, F, 86, June, ’63, to Feb., ’64. 

Samuel R. Junkins, I, 144, May to Aug., ’64. 

W. O. Keeler, Ist Colo. Cav., buried at Weston. 

Edward Kelsey, D, 21, Aug., ’61, w’d at Jonesboro, m. o. 
July, ’65. 

Harry Kromer, known to have died in service. 

David T. Lashley, H, 68, June, ’64, July, ’65. 

Alvin C. McCall, I, 111, en. Aug., ’62, m. o. June, ’65. 

John McLogan, K, 111, Aug., ’62, June, ’65. 

John McCrory, H, 21, en. ’61, m. o. ’65. 

L. O. Montross, K, 111, Aug., 62, March, ’68. 

Miles Montross, died in the service. 

A. G. Miller, D, 21, Feb., 64, May, ’65. 

Edward Miller,—,21, recruit, killed at Jonesboro, Ga., Sept.’64. 

Richard Mitchell, G, 10, May, ’64, died Sept. 27, ’64, in An- 
dersonville. 

George Mitchell, K, 21, en. Feb., 64, m. o. July, ’65. 

Edward Mitchell, K, 185, served to Sept. 26, ’65. 

Thomas Miller, K, 111, Aug., ’62, June, ’65. 

James Marshall, D, 86, en. June, ’63, m. o. Feb., ’64. 

Hiram Parker, A, 182, en. Aug., ’64, m. o. July, ’65. 

Thomas H. Poling, K, 111, Aug., ’62, June, "eB, 

John L. Poling, B, 111, Aug., ’62, June, ’65. 

Samuel J. Pennyfather, H, 21, Sept., 61, July, ’65. 

A. Henry Phenix, H, 21, Sept. 2, 61, cap. Sept: 20, ’63, died 
in Andersonville, June 20, ’64. 

George W. Ess: K, 111, Aug., 62, w’d at Kenesaw Mt., 
m..o. ’65. 

Calvin J. eee H, 60, Feb., 64, killed at Spottsylvania, May 
9, 64. 


Anson Rosencrantz, D, 21, Feb., 64, July, ’65. 
Albert Rosencrantz, A, 100, Aug., ’62, w’d, m. o. ee 6D... 
George W. Rosencrantz, A, 100, Aug., ’62, June, ’65. 
W. E. Smith, E, 111, en. July, 62, Serg’t, m. o. July, ’65. 
John L. Swarm, K, 111, Aug., 62, killed on “Sultana.” 
Franklin Swarm, H, 60, March, ’64, July, ’65. 
Addison Searles, H, 21, en. ’61, m. o. ’65. 
Alfred Searles, said to have enlisted from Weston. 
George Smith, H, 21, en. ’61, killed in Morgan Raid. 
Warren M. Smith, F, 86, en. June 24, ’63, died near Cumber- 
land Gap, Ky. cough 
Edward Shepherd, A, 100, en. Aug., ’62, died in Libby Pris- 
on, April, ’64. 
Y emuel Thayer, K, 111, en. Aug., 62, died at Bowling Green, 
Ky., April 23, ’63. 
Martin Tracy. 
Wilber Vining, B, 111, en. Aug., ’62, died at Bowling Green, 
Ky., April 22, 63. | 
A. V. Wade, F, 86, {une, 68, to Feb., 64. 
oseph Walters, 20 Ind., killed in battle of the Wilderness. 
eat ‘Walters, I, 144, en. May, ’64, killed at Monocacy, 
Md., July 19, 64. 
Jacob Walters, I, 144, May to Aug., 64. 
E. P. Williams, D, 21, Jan.,’64, to July, ’65. 
Edgar T. Williams, A, 100, en. Aug.,’62, wounded Aug.,’64, 
at Eutowah Creek. 
- Ogida Wade, I, 144, May to Aug., 64. 
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Henry Wade. ; 

Israel West, B, 111, en. July, ‘62, tr. to V. R. C. 

William Winnup, I, 144, May to Aug., 64. 

Joseph Ward, F, 86, June, ’63, to Feb., ’64._ 

James Ward, H, 68, en. Oct.,’61, dis. for dis. July, 62, I, 144, 
for full term. 

Ed. Ward, F, 86, June, ’63, to Feb., 64. 

David Wilner, H, 60, en. Feb.,'64, died at Petersburg, Va., 
Aug. 28, '64. 


LOCAL MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


District Committces.—The Congressional Mili- 
tary Committee appointed, in October, 1861, the 
following named citizens a Military Committee 
for Wood county: Henry H. Dodge and George 
Knoll, of Perrysburg; Thomas Gorrill, of Stony 
Ridge; James Pember, of Woodville; James M. 
Bronson, of Eagleville, and John C. Wooster, of 
Bowling Green. George Laskey signed the notice 
as chairman of the Military Committee of this 
county. 

The Washington Minute Men, or ** Squirrel 
Hunters,” left Tontogany in September, 13862, 
for the defense of Cincinnati. Among them were 
Caleb North, in his seventy-sixth year, and Archi- 
bald McComb, in his sixty-fifth year, while the 
others are named in the roster of Washington 
soldiers. 

An Unlucky Day.—The accident of September 
22, 1863, on the Dayton & Michigan railroad, re- 
sulted in the instant death of John Scott and 
William Philo, of Webster township, and serious 
injury to twenty-four others, named in the rosters 
of Webster and Freedom. Nearly all were resi- 
dents of Webster township, ex route to the militia 
encampment at Toledo. The accident was caused 
by a collision, in which the two locomotives were 
reduced to debris, and the first car of the mili- 
tary train to splinters. 

Acts of the Commissioners. —The Commission- 
ers,on June 7, 1862, having ascertained the number 
of soldiers’ families in each township, appointed 
an agent for each township, and apportioned the 
relief fund according to the number requiring ‘aid, 
as shown in the following statement: Perrysburg 
township, 23 families, $299 apportioned, E. Gra- 
ham, agent; Freedom, 13—$169, Ira Banks; 
Webster, 13—-$169, George Loomis; Weston, 20 
— $261, George Laskey; Washington, 11—$143, 
A. B. €. Drury; Plain, 11—$143, D. Newton; 
Center, 10—$130, Henry Shively; Bloom, 9— 
$119, John Russell; Montgomery, 8—$104, J. B. 
Lockhart; Lake, 7—$91, Thomas Crago; Port- 
age, 7—$91, Collister Haskins; Perry, 7—$o91, 
Isaac Brandeberry; Milton, 6—$78, Alvin Clark; 
Middleton, 4—$52, Amelius Robertson; Jackson, 
2—$26, J. R. Apger; Liberty, 2—$26, S. L. 


Sargent; Troy, 5—$65, Thomas Gorrill; and 
Henry, not credited. This was the first notice 
taken of the war by the commissioners, so far as 
records show. On June 1, 1863, there were 
$2,716 paid to 388 soldiers’ families. On Janu- 
ary 7, 1864, the auditor was ordered to pay out 
of the military bounty fund, created that day, 
the sum of $100, with interest, to each volun- 
teer, who enlisted in the military service of the 
United States, under the last call of the Presi- 
dent. The payment was made under the belief 
that the Legislature would give the commission- 
ers authority to levy a special tax to meet the 
outlay. In March, 1864, orders for $2,737 were 
issued against the Relief Fund; in June, 1864, 
$1,823; in June, 1865, $4,134; in September, 
$8,206; in March, 1866, $7,000; and in June, 
1866, $7,100. The total is only a fraction of 
the moneys expended for war purposes, but is 
enough to show what the corporation or county 
did. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ohio furnished twenty three regiments of 
three-months’ troops; 117 infantry regiments of 
three-years’ troops; twenty-seven infantry regi- 
ments of one-year troops; two infantry regiments 
of six-months’ troops; three infantry regiments of 
three-months’ troops; forty-three infantry regi- 
ments cf 100-days’ troops; thirteen cavalry regi- 
ments of three-years’ troops; three artillery regi- 
ments of three-years’ troops; and twenty-six in- 
dependent batteries of three-years’ troops, or 
about one-eighth of the 2,688,523 men who en- 
listed in the Federal service from April, 1861, to 
August 20, 1866. Of the Ohio troops, 24,591 
never returned; 6, 536 were killed in battle; 4,674 
died of wounds, 13,354 died of disease in hos- 
pitals; while 872 officers were killed, or died of 
wounds or disease. Wood county’s losses were 
heavy, as shown in the foregoing records, but by 
immigration since the war, the number of soldiers 
residing here has been kept near 50 per centuim 
of the number who enlisted from her townships 
and villages. 

From the auditor’s documents, based on the 
assessors’ returns for 1895, the number (1,297) 
of veterans now residing within the county’s 
boundaries, is taken: Liberty township, 56; 
Freedom, 37; Troy, 22; Perrysburg—south pre- 
cinct, 61; Perrysburg—north precinct, 48; Web- 
ster, 27; Jackson, 44; North Baltimore—north, 
48; North Baltimore—south, 47; Hammansburg, 


-9; Bloom—Cygnet precinct, 10; Bloom—Jerry 


City precinct, 19; Bloomdale, 28; Bairdstown, 17; 
Montgomery—Bradner precinct, 39; Freeport, 69; 
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Risingsun, 26; Milton, 69; Grand Rapids, 59; 
Plain—3d ward B. G., 34; Plain—gth ward B. oe 
37; Plain—east precinct, 18; Plain—west pre- 
cinct, 12; Center—ist ward B. G., 28; Center— 
2nd ward B. G., 37; Center—Center precinct, 40; 
Lake—Millbury precinct, 18; Lake—Walbridge 
precinct, 32; Middleton—Haskins precinct, 37; 
Middleton—Dunbridge precinct, 25; Perry— 


north precinct, 36; Perry—south precinct, 17; 
Portage—east precinct, 11; Portage—Portage 
precinct, 19; Ross, 14; Washington, 44; and 
Weston, 78. 

The soldiers who settled here since the close 
of the war equal, if they do not exceed, the num- 
ber who enlisted here, and who now reside where 
they heard the first call to arms. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EARLY MISSIONARIES ON THE MAUMEE—VARIOUS MIss1ons—NAMES AND Dares oF MINISTERS 


OF THE GOSPEL WHO PERFORMED THE 
CLUSION. 


HE establishment of a colony and fort at 
Detroit, July 21, 1701, when Pére Nicho- 
las Bernardine Constantine Delhalle was 
commissioned chaplain, and Pére Francis 

Valiant du Gueslis, missionary to the Miamis and 
other Indians of Michigan, may be reasonably 
considered the introduction of Christianity along 
the western shore of Lake Erie. These priests 
as well as their successors, and, before them, the 
missionaries of the first Detroit colony, knew 
the inhabitants of the Miami and Huron coun- 
tries down to 1744, when it was written of the 
Ohio shore of Lake Erie—‘‘ All this side of Lake 
Erie is but little known.”’ The coming of English- 
speaking traders may be said to have ended the 
influence of the missionaries over the savages, 
and to have changed their character zx foto. 
About the year 1791, Rev. Edmund ‘Burke (a 
cousin of the British statesman of the same 
name), an Irish priest, who was acting as pro- 
fessor in the Seminary of Quebec, saw with re- 
gret that no steps had been taken to revive the 
missions in the western country, which the hos- 
tility of the House of Bourbon to the Society of 
Jesus had annihilated. By the aid of Arch- 
bishop Troy, of Dublin, Ireland, he called the 


attention of the Sacred Congregation to the- 


wretched condition of the country on the Great 
Lakes. The British authorities had at first 
made it a positive point that the Jesuit Fathers 
were not to continue the Indian missions. Fa- 
ther Burke was favorably known, and, with the 
concurrence of the English Governor, he was 
selected by Bishop Hubert to, proceed to the 
West, and carry out the views of the Propa- 
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ganda. Before the close of the year, he was 
officiating at Raisin River, which he had been 
specially commissioned to attend. There, he 
dedicated the church of St. Anthony of Padua. 
Meanwhile, Wayne’s victories over the Miamis 
had caused the Indians to waver in their adher- 
ence to England. Father Burke then proceeded 
to Fort Miami, a post erected by the British on 
the northwestern bank of the Maumee river, 
opposite the site of Perrysburg. His house was 
on the bank of the river, within a few miles 
of the fort. There he began to fit himself to 
direct the Ottawas, Chippewas and Pottawata- 
mies, by a study of their language—the English 
Government, which maintained the missionary, 
giving him the distribution of provisions to these 
tribes. In 1795 he removed to Detroit, leaving 
to others the care of the few Christian natives 
on the Maumee. 

Father Gabriel Richard may be called the 
successor of Father Burke, as pastor of the parish 
of Detroit. From the close of the Eighteenth 
century,to 1832 he visited throughout the great 
parish, which was co-extensive with original 
Wayne county. 

The work of the Protestant missionaries on 
the Maumee may be said to have begun in 1801 
or 1802, when Rev. D. Bacon, agent for the Con- 
necticut Missionary Society, arrived, and hired 
William Dragoo as his interpreter. On coming 
to Maumee he saw, near the mouth of the river, 
a-number of drunken Indians, among whom was 
Little Otter, the principal chief. Next day, 
May 5, accompanied by Dragoo, he proceeded 
from Fort Miami to Fort Industry, met the semi- 
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drunken head chief, and, obtaining a promise 
from him to assemble the tribe, returned to the 
Indian dancing ground; but the tribe was not 
convened until May 14, when Mr. Bacon ad- 
dressed them. His logic, however, made little 
impression, the Indians objecting that his religion 
was not good for them; that it would bring on 
them the same tribulations suffered by the Indians 
who had embraced the Moravianism of Hecke- 
welder, and that it was useless to their nomadic 
life. The missionary furnished them as much 
tobacco as they could smoke, with the object of 
winning their attention, and did succeed in this 
object, but did not succeed in having them think 
exactly like he did. On May 15 Little Otter 
replied to Mr. Bacon in the following style: 

‘‘Our white brothers, when they make 
speeches, are very lengthy, but it is not so with 
your red brothers. When you were talking you 
kept looking up, and said a great deal to us about 
the Great Spirit. We understand that you want 
us to raise plenty of corn and wheat, horses and 
cattle, and all other things and creatures that you 
raise, and that you want us to live like the people 
that wear hats. Now, brother, if you and your 
friends wish to make us happy, why don’t you stop 
your people from settling so near us. If you do 
this we might have’ game enough, and do very 
well. We know what you say about the whisky 
white people make is very true. Indians don’t 
know how to make it, and have nothing to make 
it of. If your people did not make it and bring 
it to us we would not have it. Brother, since it 
is so, why do you not stop your people from 
bringing it among us? We understand that you 
were sent out to visit the Indians in order to find 
out their minds about the Great Spirit. You 
have seen but few Indians yet. If you were to 
go and see them all, it would také you two or 
three years. We think you had better go and 
talk with them all and see what they think of it, 
and if they will agree to have such as you among 
them, we will also agree. This is all the’ red 
brothers have to say to you.” 

Mr. Bacon Jeft the doomed tribe on June 2, 
1802, ex route to Mackinaw, where he arrived 
June 29. His nephew, who came here with him, 
hired a canoe, and, accompanied by an Indian, 
set out for Massachusetts w/a the lakes and the 
St. Lawrence river, his taste for adventure in the 
West being fully satisfied. 

. Rev. Joseph Badger, a missionary, sent to 
Ohio by the Connecticut Missionary Society, ar- 
rived below the Rapids of the Maumee Septem- 
ber It, 1801, and under that date made the fol- 
lowing entry in his journal: ‘* Rode through the 


| Black Swamp to the Shawanee village on the 


Maumee. George, our Indian boy, took us to 
the island, just below the rapids, to see his aunt. 
Soon after we were seated we were presented 
with a bowl of boiled corn, buttered with bear’s 
As the corn was presented, the old 
‘Friends, eat—it is good; it is such 


ee te) 


grease. 
woman said: 
as God gives Indians. 

This was a pleasing reception to the traveler, 
more in keeping with the traditions of the Indian 
before tobacco took the place of kinnikinnick, 
and whisky that of water. It was an experi- 
ence which won for the place the admiration of 
the missionary at the time, and his citizenship in 
the neighborhood subsequently. Very different 
was that accorded Rev. Mr. Bacon, who came on 
a similar errand in May, 1802, and left the Indian 
town forever in June of the same year. 

The Presbyterian Mission on the Maumee may 
be said to date back to October 27, 1822, when 


| Rev. Isaac Van Tassel arrived. On November 6, 


that year, there were present Rev. Samuel Tate, 
his wife and son; Rev. Alvin Coe and wife; Isaac 
Van Tassel and wife; Leander Sackett (the mis- 
sion farmer) and wife; John McPherrin, the car- 
penter; Straight, the blacksmith; Sabina Stevens 
and Hannah Riggs. The farm was situated nine 
miles above Fort Meigs, being the east } of south- 
west } of the section, at the mouth of the Ton- 
togany. The island opposite the farm, one and 
one-half miles long, and about a half mile wide, 
was also the property of the Missionary Society. 
When the missionaries arrived at their destina- 
tion the body of a hewn-log house, 16 x 60 feet, 
was fgund there, and to the completion of that 
structure Mr. Van Tassel gave attention first. 
The few necessaries which the Mission folks 
brought with them were almost invaluable to the 
settlement. For years the only saddle in the 
settlement was one owned by Mr. Van Tassel. 
He had also been provided by the Presbytery 
with a store of medicines, a thumb lance for bleed- 
ing, and a turn-key for tooth pulling, and if any 
were’sick they got either bleeding or a dose of 
Moffett’s pills, and, if the case wére bad, senna 
and salts. It is not surprising that the Indians 
did not like all the regulations of civilized life, 
for they too, when sick, had to be treated at times 
by white medicine men. The regular work for 
which the persons named were designed, com- 
menced November 26, 1822; but it was not until 
later in the winter that Mrs. Sackett opened the 
school for Indian children, and taught the red 
urchins for afew weeks, when she retired from 
that department of the work. Mrs. Lucia B. Van- 
Tassel taught there fora year, and was followed 
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by other teachers who saw a class of half a dozen 
increased to thirty out of fifty enrolled pupils. 
D. W. H. Howard, himself a pupil, speaking of 
the enterprise, in 1879, says: ‘‘ Rev. Isaac Van- 
Tassel was the principal of the Mission. Mr. 
Sackett and Rev. Mr. Coe were assistants, with 
their wives and several maiden ladies as teachers. 
These, together with a few mechanics and labor- 
ers, formed the community of white people who 
established and carried forward the enterprise 
successfully for many years; in fact sustained it 
in its work of christianizing and civilizing the In- 
dians until the tribes were moved to Missouri and 
Kansas.” Mrs. Van Tassel, writing in 1872, tells 
us that these children were fed and clothed, and 
that, as a result of the kindnesses and teachings 
they received, no less than thirty young savages 
were led into Christianity and died in the faith. 
In 1826 the Mission was taken in charge by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, and Mr. 
Van Tassel was appointed superintendent. In 
1834 the Mission was abandoned, and Mr. Van- 
Tassel, his wife and wards (Alvin Coe, an Indian 
boy; Sophia Tibault, called Teboo, a three-quar- 
ter blood, and Clarissa Moulton, a half blood) 
moved to a point on the prairie, two miles 
west of Bowling Green. While cx route from 
Grand Rapids to his home, Mareh 2, 1849, he 
was thrown from his horse and killed. Mr. Badger, 
of whom mention is made in other pages, returned 
to Wood county in 1835, and died here in 1846, 
aged eighty-nine years 

From the records of Wood county the 
following names and dates are taken, show- 
ing the names of ministers of the Gospel, 
who performed the marriage ceremony here from 
1830 to 1852: Rev. Isaac Hill, a preacher, was 
authorized to perform the marriage. ceremony 
here May 4, 1830; Rev. Jacob Crum, May 26, 
1831; Rev. Isaac Van Tassel, 1833; Rev. Elijah 
H. Pitcher, 1833; Rev. Elnathan C. Gavitt, 1833; 
Rev. William Sprague, 1833; Elam Day, 1834; 
Rev. John Crom, 1834; Rev. William T. Tracy, 
1834; Jacob Martin, 1834; Rev. Stephen I. Brad- 
street, Presbyterian, 1835; Rev. Leonard B. 
Gurley, Methodist, 1835;:Rev. Daniel B. Bid- 
dlecone, Universalist, 1835; Rev. Daniel P. Ket- 
chem, Methodist, 1835; Samuel Bomgardner, of 
the Evangelical Society, 1835; Rev. L. L. Sadler, 
Universalist, 1837; Rev. Henry Whiteman, 1836; 
Rev. Peter Sharp, 1836; Rev. Peter Carobaine, 
-of the Catholic Church (of Hamilton county, 
Ohio), 1837; Rev. Wesley Brock, Methodist, 
1837; Rev. Stephen Lillybridge, of the United 
Brethren in Christ, 1837; Rev. John Janes, 


in 1835), 1838; Rev. ‘James H. Francis, 1838; 
Rev: Leonard Parker, Methodist, 1838; Rev. 
Adam Minear, Methodist, 1839; Rev.. William 
Barkhimer, of the Evangelical Association of 
North America, 1839; Rev. Jeremiah Brown, 
United Brethren preacher, 1839; Rev. John R. 
Miller, Evangelical Association, 1840; Rev. Mi- 
chael Long, United Brethren, 1840; Rev. David 
Campbell, Regular Baptist, 1840; RollaH. Chubb, 
Methodist, 1840; Rev. Leonard Hill, Methodist, 
1841; Rev. Jonathan Edwards Chaplin, Meth- 
odist, 1841; Rev. Henry Warner, Methodist, 1841; 
Rev. Barrett I. Needles, United Brethren, 1840; 
Rev. George Cronewett, Evangelical Lutheran, 
1842; Rev. Andrew Hollopeter, 1842; Rev. Ezra 
Howland, 1843; Rev. Ezra C. Norton, Meth- 
odist, 1843; Rev. Amadeus Rappe, Catholic, 1843; 
Rev. James Miller, 1843; Rev. Epaphroditus 
Thompson, 1843; Rev. Clark Johnson, 1843; 
Rey. Philip Start, 1843; Rev. I. J. Killum, Meth- 
odist, 1844; Rev. W. H. Baldwin, Presbyterian, 
1844; at Weston, Rev. Cyrus L. Watson, 1844; 
Rev. Joseph Jones, 1844; Rev. Hiram J. Marble, 
1844; Elder Thomas Barkdull, Methodist, 1844; 
Rev. Silas D. Seymour, 1845; Rev. Wesley J. 
Wells, 1845; Rev. W. Winters, Methodist, 1846; 
Rev. Robert S. Kimber, 1846; Rev. L. M. Bon- 
ham, 1846; Rev. Thomas J. Pope, Methodist, 
1846; Rev. John Davis, 1847; Rev. Thomas 
Cooper, 1847; Rev. Wesley Harrington, 1847; 
Rev. George Hammer, 1847; Rev. George Van- 
aman, Presbyterian, 1847; Rev. C. H. Owen, 
Methodist, 1847; Rev. Edward Williams, 1848; 
Rev. H. C. Skinner, 1848; Father Philip Foley, 
of Hamilton county, Ohio, Catholic, 1848; Rev. 
W.H. Seeley, Methodist, 1848; Rev. Andrew H. 
Buchtel, 1848; Rev. O. Taylor, 1848; Rev. La- 
fayette Ward, Methodist, 1849; Rev. David 
West, German Reformed, 1849; Rev. Robert K. 
Davis, Methodist Protestant, 1849; Rev. Asa 
Ellis, of the Predestinarian Baptist Church of 
Christ, 1849; Rev. John Graham, Methodist, 
1849; Rev. Thomas Holmes, Christian, 1850; 
Father Sebastian Sanner, Catholic, 1850; Rev. 
George Haily, Evangelical Association of North 
America, 1850; Rev. James Swaney, Methodist, 
1850; Rev. William Matthews, United Brethren 
preacher, 1850; Rev. Henry P. Stillwell, Baptist, 
1851: Rev. Charles Marksheffel, Lutheran, 1850; 
Rev. James Milligan, Methodist, 1850; Rev. Jo- 
seph F. Wade, Christian, 1849; Rev. G. W. 
Brackenridge, Methodist, 1849; Rev. I. H. New- 
ton, Congregationalist, 1849; Rev. A. W. Jewett, 
Universalist, 1849; Rev. Samuel Long, United 
Brethren preacher, 1851; Rev. Samuel Wilson, 


Methodist, 1838; Rev. Benjamin Woodbury (came | of the Ohio Central Christian Conference, 1851; 
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Rev. James Glancy, a United Brethren preacher, 
January, 1852; and Rev. James Evans, Meth- 
odist, 1852. 

During the last forty-three years an army of 
teachers entered Wood county. Some came on 
trial and remained a day or so, others staid a 


year, while a few made their homes here for 
many years. To-day the townships (except Ross) 
and many of the villages have their churches, and 


every form of religious belief has its adherents 


here, as may be learned from the sketches of 
churches given in the local chapters. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Earty ScHoots AND TEACHERS IN Woop -‘County—SCHOOL TAXES AND LAws—ScHooLt EXAMIN- 


ERS—IMPORTANT MEETING AT PERRYSBURG, 


1887—ScHoot IMPROVEMENT -AASSOCIATION— 


SraTisTICS—TEACHERS’ InstiruTE—ITs Orricers, MempBers, Erc. 


N the reminiscenses.of Mrs. Amelia W. Perrin, 
given in the history of Perrysburg township, 
reference is made to first schools and teach- 
ers in Wood county. The chapters devoted 

to township history contain many sketches of 
early schools and school teachers. The first 
recognition of schools. by the commissioners 
dates back to June, 1826, when half a mill on 
the dollar was ordered to be levied for school 
purposes, under the Act of 1825. In 1827, this 
levy was continued; but, in 1828, 1829, 1830 
and 1831, the commissioners ignored the tax. 
To compensate for this, a one-mill tax was levied 
iu 1832, being one-fourth of a mill more than 
the new Common-School Law demanded, but, 


during the following few years, nothing whatever | 


was done toward levying a school tax. 
13) 1835, ‘School Section 16)/Tp. 

Mile Reservation, was ordered to be appraised, 
and a one-fourth-mill tax, in addition to the 
Statute three-fourth-mill tax, ordered to be 
levied for schools. 
ery township was ordered to elect school trustees. 


On June 


one-fourth mills, and, in 1839, it was increased 
to two mills, under the revise of School Law of 
1838. The product of these levies was small 
indeed, but sufficient to meet the demands made 
by the school interests. The value of the school 
sections was not then thoroughly understood, 
and in the sale of many of them the people and 
commissioners made a mistake, which they real- 
ized before many years. The Akron School Law 
was adopted in 1850, and in 1873 all the laws 
bearing on the public schools were consolidated. 

In October, 1831, the judges of Common 
Pleas, acting under authority of the school law, 


3. Twelve- | 


In March, 1836, Montgom- | 


| education. 


_ elevating the standard of the teachers. 
In 1837, the school levy was placed at one and | 


appointed the following named school examiners: 
Elijah Huntington, Horatio Conant, Isaac Van- 
Tassel, Galon B. Abel, Moses P. Morgan and 
David Smith. In October, 1834, Jessup W. 
Scott, Elijah Huntington, Horatio Conant, Oscar 
White and Galon B. Abel were appointed; and, 
in October, 1835, Benjamin Olney and Henry 
Bennett took the places of Oscar White and 
Horatio Conant. In1847 James W. Ross, Elijah 
Huntington and Hiram Davis were appointed 
school examiners. In 1851 James W. Ross, 
whose term expired, was re-appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the removal of Rev. Mr. 
Jewett. Thissystem of appointment continues in: 
force under the school laws, as amended, which 
vests the appointing power in the Probate Court. 


To November 17, 1837, we must first look 
for any marked interest in the system of public 
On that day a meeting was held at 
Perrysburg, over which S. R. Austin presided, 
with P. H. Crowell. secretary. The object was 
to consider means for improving the system and 
John C. 
Spink, Elijah Huntington and Henry Darling 
were appointed a committee to nominate officers 
for this School Improvement Association, and 
their nominations being accepted, Dr. Horatio 
Conant (president), John Evans (vice-president), 
Hazael Strong (of Napoleon), Jessup W. Scott 


| (of Miami), Andrew Coffinberry (of Perrysburg), 


and Pierre M. Irving (of Toledo) (district vice- 
presidents), S. R. Austin (secretary) and John 
Webb (treasurer) were declared to be the officers. 
The graded or union school of Maumee, taught 
by Francis Hollenbeck, was established five years 
later; then one at Perrysburg; next one at Water- 
ville, and a fourth school at Toledo, 
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The efforts of this association were directed 
to the organization of districts, and not without 
effect; for, by reference to the chapter on the 
Transactions of the Commissioners, it’ will be 
seen that the school question was taken up 
enthusiastically by the people of the several 
townships. In the ‘ forties” the teachers’ insti- 
tutes and teachers’ associations began to take the 
place of the old School Improvement Association, 
and through the influence of their meetings the 
character of the teachers was changed within a 
few years, and some measure of progress was 
observed. Female instructors took the place of 
male pedagogues; mathematics made way for 
simple addition, subtraction and division; and 
‘*readin’, ritin’ and ’rithmetick’”’ were cultivated. 


Much remained to be done, but the people accom- | 


plished the work, and brought the school house 
within reasonable distance of everyhome. Early 
in the ‘‘fifties” the State extended a system of aid 
by the establishment of school libraries throughout 
the county, and the supply of school apparatus. 
The Wood County School Library received, from 
the State, books and ‘school apparatus valued at 
$447.28 during the year ending December 1, 
1855. There were thirteen volumes of valuable 
and interesting books sent January 12, 1855; 
with which consignment were sixty-four copies of 
Barnard’s school architecture, and one copy each 
of several well-known authors; also in May, 1855, 
came another consignment. The great majority 
of the books were useful and authentic, the min- 
ority otherwise. The statistics for the year end- 
ing November 15, 1877, show that the number 
of children between the ages of six and twenty- 
one years, was 11,217. The State received 
from this county $9,265.43, and paid it $16,080. 
‘In 1878 and 1879, marked advances were made 
in school government, buildings, furniture, and 
even in the character and manner of teachers. 
The number of school houses in this county 
at the close of the school year, 1879-80, was 180, 
or 164 townships, and sixteen separate district 
houses, while the value of property was $173,550. 
The numberof school rooms was 208, and of teach- 
ers, 212—thenumberof different teachersemployed 
being no less than 357—146 male and 211 females. 
The average pay was $33 for the former and $23 
for the latter in the primary schools throughout 
the townships, $28 and -$27 respectively in the 
separate districts for primary teachers, and $57 
and. $33 respectively for high-school teachers. 
The average duration of school in the townships 
was twenty-seven weeks, and, in the separate 
districts, thirty-two weeks per annum. Wood 
county received: from .the State common-school 


fund $17,230.50 and contributed $9,912.71 to 
that fund, while the county’s expenditure for 
school purposes amounted to $83, 139.04, of which 
the sum of $47,792.83 was paid to teachers. 
The receipts of school moneys from all sources 
amounted to $127,393.41. In 1880, there were 
5,960 male and 5,453 female children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years, or a total 
of 11,413, in Wood county, exclusive of twenty- 
one colored boys and twenty-five colored girls, 
which, added, bring the total up to 11,459. Of 
all, there were 2,638 between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one years, while the total was .46 
per centum of the population in 1880. 

The village and special school districts, in 
1890, comprised Bloomdale, $770.62; Bowling 
Green, $28,860.06; Bradner, $799.34; Grand 
Rapids, $3,349.56; Haskins, $2,123.91; Millbury, 
$927.13; Milton Center, $847.24; North Balti- 
more, $4,705.25; Pemberville, $3,801.49; Perrys- 
burg, $5, 367.19; Portage, $758.42; Prairie Depot, 
$1,525.46; Tontogany, $1,048.70; West Mill- 
grove, $863.34; and Weston, $2,362.18. In 
1890, there were 180 elementary schools in the 
township districts, with twenty-one elementary 
schools and one high school in the separate dis- 
tricts, or 202 school buildings in the whole county, 
valued at $319,450. In the 202 buildings were 
257 rooms, or 188 rooms in the township, and 
sixty-nine in the separate districts, employing 
308 teachers in the township, and eighty one in 
the separate district schools—or 133 male and 
256 female teachers. 

The average pay of teachers in the township 
in 1890, was $38 for males and $26 for females, 
and in the separate districts, $44 and $30 respect- 
ively; while in the high schools the salaries aver- 
aged $52 for male, and $46 for female teachers. 
In the townships the average duration of school 


| was twenty-nine weeks, ‘and in the separate dis- 


tricts, thirty-six weeks. The expenditures for the 
year amounted to $119,103.18, and the revenue 
(including a balance from 1889, of $79,068.64), 
$20, 354.60, from State tax; $5,049.24 from the 
irreducible school fund; $82,439.90 from local 
school and school-house tax, and $987.69 from 
fines, licenses, etc. —$187,900.07. The sum paid 
teachers was $67,025.02, of which $6,701 was 
paid high-school teachers. The number of pu- 
pils enrolled was 7,242 boys and 6,273 girls, of 
whom 3,417 were between the ages of 16 and 21 
years. The average daily attendance was 7,499. 

The statistics for the year ending August 31, 
1894, show that Wood county possessed 183 
elementary schools in the townships, with 26 
elementary schools and one high school in the 
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separate districts, or 210 schools valued at 
$410,470. There were 192 rooms in the town- 
ship buildings, and 93 in the separate district 
buildings, or a total of 285 rooms in which 287 
teachers wereemployed. The number of different 
teachers was 335, or 139 males and 196 females. 
Of the whole number, 229 were employed for 
the whole year. The average salary in the town- 
ship was $36 for males and $30 for females; while 
in the separate districts the respective averages 
were $50 and $33, and, in the high school, $60. 
The average duration cf school in the township 
was 31 weeks and, in the separate districts, 33 
weeks. In 1893-4, the average school tax levy 
in the township was 4.5 mills, and in 1894-95, 
4.6 mills; while in the separate districts, it was 
11.7 mills in the first, and 12.1 mills in 1894-5. 
The school moneys received during the year 
amounted to $256,870.68, of which the sum of 
$180,661.90 was expended, including $89,719.71 
paid to the teachers. 

The number of children enrolled in the town- 
ship was 7,192, or 3,756 boys and 3,436 girls, 
while in the separate districts there were 4,479 
enrolled, or 1,729 boys and 1,864 girls in the 
elementary schools, and 415 boys and 471 girls 
in the high school—the total of all children en- 
rolled being 11,671, including 826 re-enrollments. 
The daily attendance was estimated at 8,236, 
while the youth entitled to attend school num- 
bered 14,073, or 7,400 boys and 6,673 girls, of 
whom 3.406 were between the ages of 16 and 21. 

The Teachers’ Institute of this county appears 
to have been a well-organized body as early as 
May 5, 1851, when the following named ‘‘ prac- 
tical teachers’ petitioned the commissioners to 
appropriate moneys for defraying the expenses 
of a meeting to be held at Perrysburg in Septem- 
ber of that year: A. D. Wright, George Kim- 
berlin, Edward Olney, Adeliza Olney, Mary E. 
Olney, A. P. Donaldson, John W. Woodbury, 
Nathan W. Minton, A. B. Poe, Thomas E. 
Jackman, John Foster, Henry Chollette, Elijah 
Elliott, Laurenza Brown, Mary Blinn, Helen 
Norton, Nancy A. Carothers, Mary A. Drake, D. 
K. Hollenbeck, Helen Earll, Elsie Birdsal, Ro- 
main Bruce, Ann Vass, Ann E. Bruce, Martha 
J. Drake, Maria Carr, Maria Bamber, Hellen S, 
Perrin, Julia Irwin, Celia L. Minton, Sarah S. 
Minton, Eliza Kuder, Louisa Lowell, Emeline 
Blinn, Celia Keyes, Emily Norton, Mary M. 
Shutts, Sophia A. Barlow, Caroline Wright and 
Hamilton Pratt. The petition was endorsed 
June 1, 1851, by the school examiners, E. Hunt- 
ington. I. N. Newton and A. W. Jewett, who 
recommended an appropriation of $40. It may 


| the profession. 


be said that the commissioners, in granting a small 


/ sum, considered such a meeting necessary, as 


the petitioners with, perhaps, one or two excep- 
tions scarcely understood the first principles of 
The meeting was held in Sep- 
tember, but a convention of the teachers of 
northwestern Ohio, held at Toledo the same 
month, overshadowed that at Perrysburg, so 
thoroughly that, even the local papers said but 
little on the subject of the Wood county meet- 
ing. - The Institute of 1853, heldat Maumee and 
Perrysburg, was attended by thirty-seven Wood 
county teachers. The periodical assemblages of 
teachers, from 1852 to 1857, partook of the 
social rather than of the educational character, 
but there can be little doubt of their influence in 
making many of the crude instructors better 
teachers. 

The records of the Teachers’ Institute placed 
at the disposal of the writer by Prof. Van Tassel, 
date back to August 2, 1867, when the annual 
meeting was held at the Presbyterian church, 
Bowling Green. The officers for that year were 
Capt. S. S. Canfield, president; William W. 
Callihan, Nellie Brown and Jane Gorrill, vice- 
presidents; C. C. Layman, secretary; Helen G. 
Robins, treasurer; D. A. Avery, John H. White- 
head and Guy C. Nearing, executive committee. 
Joseph Clarke, Eliza Love, Ruth Haynes, and 
John Clarke, the secretary, were among the 
officers chosen in 1868, but C. T. Pope was 
chosen temporary secretary in April of that year. 
In 1869 and 1870, Messrs. S. S. Canfield and 
John Clarke were elected president and secretary, 
respectively. In November, 1870, D. A. Avery 
was elected president, and C. W. Munson, sec- 
retary. In November, 1871, F. V. Meagley was 
elected secretary, and Joseph W. Kerr, treasurer. 
At this time the constitution of the Institute was 
brought to light and copied by Secretary Meag- 
ley. Its preamble and nine articles were signed 
by the following named members: William R. 
Barton, Francis Dailey, H. L. Gorrill, Robert 
Place, John Muir, R. M. Donnelly, John ‘Cable, 
Charles S. St. John, A. L. Muir, J. B. Newton, 
F. V. Meagley, Helen M. Van Tassel, Ipsie 
Ralston, Florence Carrick, Nellie Burns, Ella 
Hull, Apalinda Mercer, Hattie Dubbs, Jennie 
Eldridge, Edmund P. Thomas, James E. Kerr, 
Joseph W. Kerr, H. C. Norton, Hattie Foote, 
Ella F. Evers, Belle Clarke, Nettie L. Bronson, 
Seth H. Fairchild, Ada M. J. Fairchild, Martha 
Robinson, Joseph Welton, James Condit, Ella 


Ralston, Dora Thurstin, B. F. Smith, W. Wade, 


Jr., Robert Dunn, May Steedman, Ettie Wiley, 
George H. McCartney, H. L. Crane, John W. 
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Ebersole, S. G. Ebersole, C. W. St. John, Mag- 
gie Dunapace, Elam Norris, David J. Cargo, 
Thomas N. Barkdull, Mary O. Pope, Isaac N. 
Van Tassel, S. S. Long, Emma Whitaker, Em- 
ma Loomis, Sarah Brown, Thomas Burns, i fe 
D. Anderson, George W. Callin, Ann E. Poe, 
George F. Canfield, G. A. Gwinner, Mertie 
Clark, Lewis Edgar, J. F. Huffman, F. E. 
Palmer, Henry Wise, Ella Fowler, John Vetter, 
Helen G. Robins, W. Wright, E. T. Hays, F. ie 
Oblinger, J. S. Benschoter, E. D. Moffett, Mat- 
tie Caldwell, Lucinda Caldwell, Mary Lockhart, 
Clara Lockhart, Ida Gould, Mattie Jackson, 
Joseph Clark, Rezin Jewell, S. P. Brightley, Rose 
Call, Maggie M. Vass, Carrie K. Thompson, 
Carrie S. Fowler, A. R. Knapp, James A. Yates, 
Emma Frederic, Maggie Muir, Fanny Muir, Anna 
Forrest, Helen Hitchcock, Libbie D. Hecox, A. 
D. Newell, George F. Cowden, Lucy E. Powers, 
Marian Muir, Arcena Cowden, Myron LeGalley, 
Frank W. Dunn, George F. Wright, Amelia 
Canfield, Mary Davidson, Alvina E. McQuinn, 
P. W. Minton, Lucy A. Cass, Albert Brisbin, 
John A. Shannon, Charles W. Evers, Sophie G. 
Knoll, Maria Cronker, R. M. Adams, H. M. 
Canfield, J. H. Callin, W. A. Benschoter, Mat- 
tie Patterson, Flora J. Donaldson, Albert D. Loe, 
W. W. Brim, F. P. Minton, Z. L. Tribble, M. 
F. Cowdery, C. P. Taylor, Dudley A. Avery, D. 
C. Albaugh, John W. Brownsberger, William 
Zimmerman, Carrie E. Cellars, Jennie E. Enos, 
Hattie M. Noyes, Delia M. Younker, and Nancy 
J. Parker. All the teachers of the county did 
not sign the constitution at that time, but at 
subsequent meetings, prior to the close of 1871, 
many became members. 

In November, 1871, Apalinda Mercer was 


elected secretary, and James E. Kerr, president. 
In 1872, Helen M. Van Tassel and C. P. Taylor 
held the respective offices; in 1873, Mrs. E. E. 
Barton and James E. Kerr; in 1874, Mrs. Barton 
and Guy C. Nearing; in 1875, Helen M. Van Tas- 
sel and S. S. Canfield; in 1876, Kittie M. Smith 
and S. S. Canfield; in 1877, A. R. Knapp and 
James E. Kerr; in 1878, A. Brisbin and J. E. 
Kerr; in 1879, C. S. St. John and R. M. Don- 
nelly; in 1880, i881 and 1882, Kate Brown and 
R. M. Donnelly, and in 1883, Samuel Given and 
R. M. Donnelly. The second record book of the 
Institute closed November 19, 1883, with a list 
of 133 members (of whom only 54 were male 
teachers) enrolled by the secretary, A. L, Muir. 
Among the names are but few of those which 
appear in a former page, as signers of the con- 
stitution. Many old Wood county names, how- 
ever, are given, showing that the interest in the 
objects of the Institute grew withitsage. George 
H. Withey was elected president in August, 1884, 
with A. L. Muir, secretary. J. P. Baker won 
the first prize for spelling, and A. L. Muir and 
Lola Shropfer, the second prizes. The same of- 
ficers were re-elected in 1885, while in 1886 the 
secretary was re-elected. with E. A. Ballmer, 
president. . The presidents since that year are 
named as follows: I. N. Van Tassell, 1887 and 
1888; W. H. Richardson, 1889; J. C. Solether, 
1890; W. F. Ries, 1891 and 1892; W. M. Wal- 
termire, 1893; E. A. Ballmer, 1894-5, and J. N. 
Baker; r895-95. The secretaries, since the close 
of Mr. Muir’s last term, have been Hattie Gould, 
1887; Alice Matthews, 1888 and 1889; Alta De- 
Riar, 1890 and 1891; Katie Wetzel, 1893 and 
1894; Anna Laney, 1894-95, and Eva Peugh, 
1895-96. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Pioneers oF Woop County—MauMEE VALLEY PrionreERS AssocIATION—MAUMEE VALLEY Monvu- 
MENTAL ASSOCIATION—LICENSED TRADERS—SUGAR Makers—WOLF SCAIPs. 


N May 7, 1864, was organized, at Toledo, 
the Maumee Valley Pionecrs Association, 
with Peter Navarre, president; Dr. Hora- 
tio Conant, Nathaniel B. Blinn and Dr. 

Oscar White, vice-presidents; Henry Bennett, 
recording secretary; J. Austin Scott, correspond- 
ing secretary; James M. Comstock, treasurer; 
Emery D. Potter, Sr., Samuel B. Scott and 


Noah A. Whitney, trustees. In 1865 Mavor 
Brigham took the place of Trustee Potter, and 
Brice Hilton that of Dr. White, these being the 
only official changes. At that time county his- 
torians were appointed, Willard V. Way being 
named for Wood county. In 1866, John E. 
Hunt, John U: Pease and Horace Sessions were 
chosen vice-presidents; Messrs. Whitney and 
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Brigham, with Francis L. Nichols, trustees; 
Henry Bennett, recorder; Willard V. Way, cor- 
respondent, and James M. Comstock,. treasurer. 
In 1867, John E. Hunt, Willard V. Way and W. 
C. Holgate were elected vice-presidents; Charles 
T. Wales, recorder, and John J. Minor, corre- 
spondent, who, with Trustees Whitney, Brigham 
and Bennett, were the officers of the society until 
1874, when John E. Hunt was elected president, 
vice Peter Navarre (deceased); Dr. E. D. Peck, 
Willard Trowbridge and Henry Bennett, vice- 
presidents; Mavor Brigham, Chauncy D. Wood- 
ruff and Willard V. Way, trustees, and Charles 
T. Wales, secretary and treasurer. In 1877, 
Asher Cook was chosen a vice-president, and 
Thomas Dunlap, secretary, and in 1878 Thomas 
H. Leaming succeeded John E. Hunt (deceased) 
as president. In 1887 William B. Gunn was 


president and Ruel Alden, secretary of the asso- | 


ciation. : 

Among its members were the following named 
residents of Wood county, the date being that 
of settlement: Mrs. H. B. Andrews, 1823; 
Henry Bennett, 1833; Nathaniel D. Blinn, 1825; 
Calvin K. Bennett, 1835; John Bates, 1832; 
Andrew Bloomfield, 1833; Gilbert Beach, 1835; 
William H. Bennett, 1833; Richard Bumford, 
1838; R. Bloomfield, 1842; Mrs. Henry Ben- 
nett, 1833; Bradford Barlow, 1824; Asher Cook, 
1835; Jeremiah C. Crane, 1827; Joshua Chap- 
pell, 1823; David Creps, 1833; Mistress Rox- 
anna Crane, 1818; William L. Cook, 1835; G. W. 
Creps, 1833; Dr. Horatio Conant, 1816; James 
Dennison, 1834; Joseph W. McNeal, 1834; Rob- 
ert A. Forsythe, 1816; John Fay, 1833; Robert 
Fenton, 1834; Isaac Hull, 1814; John E. Hunt, 
born at Fort Wayne, 1798; Robert A. Howard, 
Mt. Gilead, 1823; Francis Hollenbeck, 1842; 
Hezekiah L. Hosmer, 1837; Charles V. Jennison, 
1818; William O. Keeler, born 1833; L. C. 
Locke, 1835; George S. McKnight, 1820; Albert 
Moore, 1832; Guido Marx, 1849; D. Newton, 
1840; Eveline Newton, 1850; George Powers, 
$536 ;-Dr: E..D. Peck, 18343. Mrs: E. Di Peek, 
1844; S. Perrin, 1838; George N. Parsons, 1837; 
James W. Ross, 1834; J. Austin Scott, 1835; 
Jessup W. Scott, 1832, Shibnah Spink, 1833; 
H. T. Smith, 1838; Mrs. Aurora Spafford, first 
white woman married in the Valley; E. Tuller, 
1839; Thomas Tiernan, 1839; Perry Thomas, 
1835; Wesley S. Thurstin, 1836; I. Van Tassel, 
1829; H. Warner, 1835; George Weddell, 1837; 
John Webb, 1822; Chauncey D. Woodruff, 1835; 
Willard V. Way, 1834; Eber Wilson, 1823; 
Martin Warner, 1836; David Wilkison, 1818; 
Thomas J..Webb, 1828. The Wood County 


| mittee, and Dr. A. J. Manville, treasurer. 


Pioneer Society claims as its members many of 
the old settlers named above. 

The Pioncer and Historical Association was 
in the zenith of its usefulness in August, 1884, 
when Capt. L. Black was secretary, with Robert 
Fenton, C. W. Evers, Daniel Barton, Joel Foote 
and Asher Cook, members of the executive com- 
The 
oldest citizen of this county, W. H. Ewing, of 
Plain township, was president. 

The Maumee Valley Monumental Assoctation 
was incorporated July 28, 1885, and organized 
August 7, that year, with D. W. H. Howard, 
president; Asher Cook, vice-president; Gen. 
John C. Lee, secretary, and Foster IR. Warren, 
treasurer. Changes were made in the constitu- 
tion, and August 25, 1885, M. R. Waite, Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, was 
elected president; D. W. H. Howard, Richard 
Mott, and Asher Cook, vice-presidents; while the 
secretary and treasurer of the first organization 
were re-elected. In 1887 the president and sec- 
retary were re-elected; R. B. Mitchell was chosen 
treasurer, and R. C. Lemmon, D. W. H. Howard 
and S. H. Cately, vice-presidents. Among the 
residents of Wood county who were members of 
this association, may be named: Asher Cook, 
Joel" Foote (18290), *D-° WrtH> Day (iss) 1 
Black, George C. Phelps, R. W. McMahon, J. 
B. "Newton, E. W." Poe, A. -W," Adams, Pose. 
Whitehead, R. M. Donnelly, W. A. Benschoter, 
T. C. Beard, M. F. Miles, R. W. Huffman, S. 
Henderson, ‘G> "Wo? Hif-y" FF Stabis Pe: 
Oblinger, John Ebberly (1848), T. J. Sterling 
(1830), James O. Troup, M. P. Brewer, George 
Knaus, George M. Brown, B. L. Abbott, J. V. 
Culver, J. “H.~"Mitehell) | Paul- J "Brown, 
F. H. Thompson, Frank M. Young, H. C. 
Uhlman, H. G. Strausser, Edwin Tuller and J. 
Austin Scott. The object of this association was 
to urge the United States Congress to authorize 
the building of monuments on the battlefields of 
the Maumee. and to set off the site of Fort Meigs 
as a National Park. 

Licensed Traders.—Lists of the early traders 
or merchants, peddlers and tavern-keepers, of 
Wood county, to whom licenses were granted by 
the court of common pleas, is here given. Many 
illicit dealers in liquor and merchandise were 
their contemporaries, but of them the record does 
not speak, except when they were presented to 
the grand jury as criminals, or to the warden of 
the penitentiary as convicts. 

The old. tavern-keepers, licensed by ihe 
county, were: Daniel Hubbel, at Port Miami, 
from May 4, 1820, to May, 1834; Peter G. Oli- 
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ver, at Maumee, from May 4, 1820, to May, 1822; 
Samuel Spafford, in Waynesfield township, in 
1820 and 1821, and from 1821 to 1832; Francis 
Charter, at Orleans of the North, from October, 
1820, to May, 1825; Almon Gibbs, at Maumee, 
from November, 1820, to May, 1822; Moses 
Rice, in Auglaize township, from 1820 to 1824; 
Charles Gunn, in same township, from October 
1821, to 1827; William Vance, at Fort Findlay, 
from 1822 to 1826; Horatio Conant, at Maumee, 
from June, 1822, to 1826; Isaac Richardson, in 
Waynesfield township, from December, 1822, to 
1827; Samuel T. Loyd, at Maumee, from May, 
1828, to the summer of 1829; Thomas Leam- 
ing, at Perrysburg, in 1828-1829; William 
Houser, at Maumee, 1829-30; Antoine LePoint, 
at Waterville, from April, 1829, to 1832; James 
Wilkison, at Maumee, from November, 1830, to 
1836; John Pray, at Waterville, 1831-33; Guy 
Nearing, near Miltonville, 1832-33, and -in 
1839-40; Alexander McCollough, 1832-33; Ed- 
ward Howard, at Grand Rapids, 1832-33; Jarvis 
Spafford, Perrysburg, from April, 1832, to 1854; 
Ephraim Morse. from April, 1834, to 1838; 
‘Frederick Stoneburm, 1834-35; Orrin Cook, 
1834-35; Joseph Creps, from October, 1834, to 
1845; Henry Marker, 1834-35; William H. 
Sloan, 1835-36; Peter Minor, 1835-36; Robert 
W. Mackey, 1835-36, and 1841-44; Epaphrodi- 
tus Foote, 1835-1845; Lyman Dudley, 1835-36; 
Isaac Russell, 1835-40; Caleb Adams, 1835-36; 
Sylvester Hill, 1835-36; Adam Hemperly, 1836- 
38; John Sheplar, 1836-47; Leonard Blinn, 
1836-38; Jacob Kline, 1836-39; Moses P. Mor- 
gan, 1836-38; H. H. Hall, 1836-43; Robert 
Cowen, 1836-37; David Ross, 1836-46; Joseph 


Logan, 1837-38; Eli Manville, 1837-38; Samuel | 


D. Towner, 1837-38; Daniel Cole, 1837-38; 


Henry Elder, 1837-41; William H. Morse, 1838- | 


46; Jeptha Nearing, 1838-39; David Stahler, 
1839-40; John M. Hannon, 1839-41; Orange 
Howard, 1839-42; Adam Ross, 1839-43; Charles 
Russell, 1839-40; George W. Baird, 1839-41; 
Chester Blinn, 1839~42; Christian Musser, 1840— 
41; Joseph Ralston, 1840-42; M. Hanline, 
1840-42; Ephraim Simmons, 1840-45; David A. 
Craft, 1840-41; Charles McCune, 1840, 1842; 
Loomis Brigham, 1840-41; Samuel McCrory, 
1841-45; William Kelly, 1841-46; Bela M. Bur- 
nett, 1841-42; Richmond Shaw, 1841-44; Rob- 
ert Avery, 1843-44; S. G. Baker, 1843-44; S. H. 
Stedman, 1843-44; Simeon Eaton, 1844-47; V. 
Wood, 1845-46; M. Myers, 1846-47, and E. 
Kellogg, 1846-47. This list embraces seventy- 
four names of people, among whom are a few 


men who watched the destinies of the young 
12 


county. Almon Gibbs, who died in 1822, was 
an Abolitionist in his quiet way, and his death 
may be credited to the troubles bred by his de- 
fence of the negro, Patrick, whom he rescued 
from neighbors, who wished to carry him South. 

The old merchants who were granted licenses 
were Hunt & Forsyth, at Fort Defiance, licensed 
in Decentber, 1820 and 1821; William Hollister, 


| Jr., & Co., at Maumee, licensed December 27, 


1820, and 1821; Antoine LePoint, in Waynesfield 
township, 1821 to 1827; John and George 
Knaggs, in Waynesfield township, from March 
26, 1821, to May, 1823; Daniel Hubbell, at Port 
Miami, from May 4, 1823, to 1826; James Wy- 
man, at Fort Defiance, 1822-23; Timothy S. 
Smith, at Ft. Defiance, 1822-25; Titus B. Pal- 
mer, at Orleans, 1821-23; John E. Hunt, 
at Maumee, 1822-26; John Hollister & Co., at 
Fort Defiance, October, 1823; at Maumee May, 
1822, to 1825, when they established a house at 
Orleans; Robert A. Forsyth, at residence, 1822 
to 1827; Almon Reed, at Perrysburg, 1824 to 
1826; Daniel Lakin, at Waterville, May, 1827, 
to 1829; Benjamin H. Kirk, merchant and ped- 
dler, 1829-30; Philander Brown, the first grocer, 
May, 1830; and William H. Sloan, April, 1834, 
to 1835, when he established a tavern. Sixteen 
merchants, big and little, held the field of Wood 
county down to 1835. A few peddlers appeared 


| here from time to time, in the face of the pro- 


hibitive license of $50 annually, to share with 
the merchants in the profits of trade. The first 


| peddlers were William C. Waite, who was here 


in 1824; Norman Sackett, 1825; John N. Sloan, 
1825; Griffith ‘Jones, 1832; Washington Tracey, 
1835; John L. Smith, 1835; Smith & Co., 1836, 
and Almon Case, 1836. When the license was 
increased from $20 to $50 annually, the peddlers 
ceased to come here, with rare exceptions, yet 
the mercantile interests made little or no progress; 
while the liquor interests made rapid advances. 

Sugar Makers.—The Indians were the pur- 
veyors of sugar and honey in the early days, and 
important customers of the early traders. In the 
summer of 1862, James L. Gage, writing on 
Defiance in olden times, made some general refer- 
ences to Wood county of 1824-26. He says: 
‘« There were on the Lower Maumee quite a num- 
ber of mongrel French and Indians, and in the 
fourteen counties there were more Indians than 
whites. These savages were inostly a degener- 
ate, drunken remnant of Ottawas and Potta- 
watamies. There were, however, a few Wyan- 
dots and Miamis, who were splendid specimens 
of physical-man. The sugar consumed in Will- 
iams and Wood counties at that time was mostly 
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made by these savages, but it was a most filthy 
article, in as much as they would boil their game 
with it, and that, too, I was told, in an undressed 
condition. They brought this sugar in bark 
vessels, called ‘‘mococks,” holding from thirty to 
fifty pounds each. They were shaped so as to 
be carried like a knapsack. They used small 
brass kettles for evaporation. These Indians 


also brought in most of the honey that was used. ! 
| From 1851 to 1858, wolves were scarce — only 


It was always strained, but it was strained through 


their blankets, which were never washed after | 


straining the honey.” 

Wolf Scalps.— At the close of 1835 the wolf- 
scalp business was considered deserving of a sep- 
arate journal, and from November 2, that year, to 
December 13, 1858, a number of scalps were re- 
turned for bounty. Ke Corngosh, Missaukee, 


Aausk, Waseon, Pakee, Johnson Quson, Osauge, ~ 


hunted here in 1835-37, earning $29.75, the 
bounty being $4.25 a scalp. That they were the 
ordinary, lazy, semi-civilized species of red men 
may be conceived, for they permitted many of 
the old settlers to excell themin the chase. Such 


_ successful wolf hunter in after years. 


pioneers as Daniel Phenicia, James Jones, John | 
McMahon, Jonathan Hay, James Pember and | their battles with the wolves. 


George W. Robinson, discounted the savages as 
hunters, as seen in the disbursement of $161.25 
for scalps from November 2, 1832, to the close 
of October, 1837. In 1838 only $29.75 was paid 
as bounty; but in 1839, the.sum of $68.25 was 
paid; in 1840, $36.50; in 1841, $70.25; in 1842, 
$49.25; in 1843, $73.50;in 1844, $95.75; in 1845, 
$98.50; in 1846, $80.75; in 1847, $27.75; in 1848, 
$50.00; in 1849, $59.00, and in 1850, $33.75. 


forty-seven scalps. being presented to the commis- 
sioners, on which a sum of $4.25 was paid for 
each. The only Indians named in the latter 
record are James Thomas and Packenon, each of 
whom presented only onescalp. Michael] Myers, 
who should have been named in 1835, proved a 
William 
King received $15.00 for six young wolves; To- 
bias Wood, $20.00 for eight scalps; while Casper 
Wyckoff, Dave Burget, John Carter, Orange 
Howard, Alexander Brown, David Whitney, John 
Ellsworth, William. Sweeney, Samuel Shriner, 
William Noel, Pierce Mercer and Peter F. Fer- 
ciot brought in many scalps as testimonials to 
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Woop County AGRICULTURAL SocIiETIES—County Fairs anp Farr Grounps—Woop County 
HortTicuLTURAL SocieTy—Woo.t Growers’ Association—Woop County SHEEP-BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION—WESTERN Horse TuiEr AssociATION—PATRONS OF HusBANDRY—CouNtTY 
CounciL, Patrons oF HuspANnpRy—Woop County Farr AssociaTION—SomE ANNUAL FAIR 
Sratisrics—Woop County * Farr Company—FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


T Bowling Green, June 9, 1851, was or- 
ganized the Wood County Agricultural 

Society (under a call issued by the farm- 

_ ers and mechanics of Middleton township 

on April 26, 1851), when a constitution of twelve 
articles and by-laws of five articles were adopted. 
The committees appointed to collect information 
were as follows: Perrysburg—S. Jefferson* and 
James Hood;* Middleton—Henry Hood* and 


Henry Sarvis;* Washington—Edwin Tuller and 
John Bamber;* Weston—A. P. Donaldson and 
G. E. Guyer; Milton—Daniel Barton and 


Alvin Clark; Jackson—J. B. Dunn and John 
Dubbs; Henry—W. W. Wiley and Jackson Wal- 
lace; Bloom—Edwin Gorton* and John Russell; 
Liberty—Lewis H. Cass and John C. Wooster;* 


Center—A. B. Bradley and Peter Klopfenstein;* 
Portage—Joseph Clark and Samuel Johnson; 
Webster—John Fenton, Jr., and George Kel- 
logg; Troy—H. L. Wood and Thomas Gorrill; 
Lake—John La Farree and Isaac Allen; Mont- 
gomery—Wilson Holcomb and William Chap- 
man; Perry—Samuel Chilcote and J. G. Willard; 
Plain—J. W. Norton and Elijah Elliott;* Free- 
dom-—James Pember and H. A. Harris. John 
McMahan* was elected president; W. R. Peck, * 
vice-president; E. Elliott,* recorder; George 
Powers*, correspondent, and John Bates,* treas- 
urer. Elijah Elliott presided in 1851, Benja- 
min Olney,* David Ladd,* Edwin Gorton, * 
Henry Hood* and John Groves being managers. 
The signers of the constitution, other than those 
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whose names are marked * as above, were Lee 


Moore, Simeon Eaton, David Whitney, Martin | 


Warner, Jr., James Vangorder, Emilus Wood, 
John M. Hannon, Addison Fay, George Mercer, 
H. A. Payne, Galusha Lyon, Daniel Newton, 
Byron Bassett, John Hood, Patrick Mclsaac, 
Mahlon Meeker, N. D. Blinn, Henry Hanford, 
J. R. Tracy, Theron Pike, Justus Simons, Nathan 
Moore, Henry Groves, H. P. Barnthistle, Will- 
iam Gorrill, Henry Huff, James Bloom, Henry 
Shively, Collister Haskins, Sidney L. Brewster, 
Caleb Lord, S. W. St. John, Asher Cook, George 
L. Warner, M. B. Tracy, G. J. Poe, Joseph 
Stokeley, Thomas Jolly, William Minton and N. 
W. Minton. 

A meeting was held July 26, 1851, when it 
was resolved to hold a fair at Bowling Green. 
The fair was held October 15 and 16 in a 
grove north of Wooster, on Church street; prizes 
were awarded, and the following, named officers 
were elected: Elijah Elliott, president; W. R. 
Peck, vice-president; George Powers and William 
Hood, secretaries; and John Bates, treasurer. In 
1852 a show of farm products was made at Per- 
rysburg, and in 1853 at Bowling Green. The 
fourth annual fair was held at Portageville, in 
October, 1854; but owing tothe season of cholera 
preceding, and other causes, the meeting was far 
from being successful. The fifth annual fair was 
hela at Portageville, in October, 1855; but the 
attendance was small, as the prevalence of chills, 
fever and ague militated against success, as they 
did in 1854. S. W. St. John was chosen presi- 
dent; C. Haskins, vice-president; Lee Moore, 
treasurer; Elijah Elliott, recorder; S. Johnson, 
correspondent; John Fay, John Groves, Daniel 
Newton, George E. Olney and Jeremiah Knowles, 
inanagers. 

In 1856 and 1857 Bowling Green’ was the 
site of the fair, and in the latter year a committee 
was instructed to locate suitable grounds. Their 
selection was discussed in July, 1858, when there 
were five directors for Bowling Green and two 
for Portageville. On this vote the fair of that 
year was held at Bowling Green, but the location 
was so unsatisfactory to many that the friends of 
Portage organized a separate agricultural society, 
and made an exhibit there in ‘* Sargeant’s Grove” 
in 1859. In 1860 Perrysburg was selected, and 
the year after the war land was purchased at 
Tontogany, and permanent fair grounds estab- 
lished there. 

_ The presidents of the society from 1851 to 
the present time, so far as Secretary Avery can 
give the names, are written as follows: John Mc- 


Mahan, 1851; Elijah Elliott, 1852; David Ladd, 


1853; Martin Warner, 1854; S. W. St. John, 
1855; George Williams, 1857; Lee Moore, 1858; 
Tobias Rudesill, 1859; John Bates, 1860; Daniel 
Newton, 1863; George Powers, 1865; J. W. 
Ross, 1872; Edwin Tuller, 1874: Ed. B. Bever- 
stock, 1877; H. C. Strow, 1879; Edwin Tuller, 
1881; C. W. McDonald, 1882; C. A. Powers, 
1884; Edwin Tuller, 1886; Frank Powell, 1887; 
Joel Foote, 1888; and Frank Powell, 1889-94. 

The office of secretary has been filled by the 
following citizens: Elijah Elliott, recording, and 
George Powers, corresponding, 1851; George 
Powers and William Hood, 1852; Elijah Elliott 
and S. Johnson, 1855; Elijah Elliott, A. P. 
Donaldson, and George Powers, 1857; Samuel 
Johnson and George Powers, 1858; S. Johnson 
and Martin Warner, 1859; J. W. Ross, 1863; 
Martin Warner, 1865; J.O. Avery, 1873; George 
Powers, 1874 (died during term of office); J. O. 
Avery, 1874; W. H. Wood, 1875; J. O. Avery, 
1878; George S. Kuder, 1887, and J. S. Mat- 
thews, 1889. 

In February, 1885, steps were taken to con- 
solidate the Wood County Fair Company (which 
had started a fair at Bowling Green in 1881) and 
the Agricultural Society. By the terms of the 
agreement, the consolidated societies hold their 
fair jointly on the Bowling Green Co.’s grounds, 
though each, by the terms, retains its charter. 

Wood County Fair Assoctation.—The incor- 
porators of this association, who signed the arti- 
cles May 2, 1881, were Earl W. Merry, John R. 
Hankey, “COC: “H: Lehman, “Ay E. SReyees seer: 
Manville, J. B. Newton, R. W. McMahan, James 
V. Owens, A. W. Rudulph, F. H. Boughton, D. 
WH. Day and Ku-S._-Léase.. Dhevobjects "or 
the association, as set forth, are the promotion 
and advancement of agriculture, horticulture, 
stock-growing and the mechanical and fine arts. 
On May 6, 1881, the Secretary of State signed 
the act of incorporation and one of the most suc- 
cessful organizations, known in this county, was 
launched. On July 11, 1881, the following named 
officers were elected: A. J. Manville, president; 
M. P. Brewer, secretary; and Earl W. Merry, 
treasurer, with T. H. Lawhead, R. W. McMa- 
han, R. S. Lease and J. W. Canary, directors. 
In November, the deed from Charles and R. W. 
Gorrill, for the W. }.of the N. E. § of Sec. 
24, T. 5, R. 10, except the north 20 acres, was 
accepted, and an order to pay them $1,500 cash, 
and a note, at two years, for $2,500, made on the 
treasurer of the association. In January, 1882, 
J. R. Hankey took the place of R. S. Lease on 
the directory. At this time rules for the govern- 
ment of the society were adopted, and, in March 
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following, a series of by-laws. The president, 
secretary and treasurer were re-elected in 1883, 
but, in 1884, R. W. McMahan was elected 
president, F. A. Baldwin, secretary, and J. D. 
Bolles, treasurer, and they, with A. E. Royce, 
Harvey Lawhead, W. M. Tuller and John R. 
Hankey, formed the board of directors. In 
1885, John W. Canary was elected president, 
the secretary and treasurer re-elected, and they, 
with J. B. Newton, G. C. Phelps, Chris Leh- 
man, G. W. Hedges and G. W. Gaghan, formed 
the directory. The presidents of the association 
for the last. decade are named as follows: J. B. 
Newton, 1886-1889; J. D. Bolles, 1887-1888; 
A. E. Royce, 1890; Frank A. Baldwin, 1891; 
A. E. Royce, 1892-1896. The directors chosen 
in January, 1896, were A. E. Royce, W. R. 
Noyes, J. G. Hickox, Hugh Stewart, John Trox- 
ell, James Ordway and J. O. Troup. The sec- 
retaries: F. A. Baldwin, 1886; Robert Dunn; 
1887; F. A. Baldwin, appoinied July 25, 1887: 
R. C. Wilson, 1888; Guy C. Nearing, 1889-1890; 
J. B. Newton, 1891-1892, and William R. Noyes, 
1893-1896. The treasurers: J. D. Bolles, 1886; 
James O. Troup, 1887-1888; R. W. McMahan, 
1889-1890-1891; and James G. Hickox, 1892- 
1896. 

The receipts from the annual fair, from 1884 
to 1894, are given as follows: $3,889.30 received 
in 1884; $4,052.45 in 1885; $4,298.05 in 1886; 
$4,656.24 in 1887; $3,908.80 in 1888; $5,909.70 
in 1889; $6,576.93 in 1890; $6,786.15 in 1891; 
$7,356.53 in 1892; $7,061.30 in 1893; and 7,- 
389.26 in 1894, while the receipts from all 
sources were $7,945.99. 

The Wood County Horticultural Soctety was 
organized February 14, 1856, with H. P. Averill, 
president; Gilbert Beach and Eber Wilson, vice- 
presidents; J. S. Norton, treasurer; A. M. Thomp- 
son, corresponding, and George Powers, record- 
ing, secretary. The directors chosen were David 
Wilkison, P. MclIsaac, John Bates, Wm. 
Houston, John Robertson, Thomas S. Carman, 
W. V. Way and Martin Warner. At that time 
there were no such fruit-growers in northwestern 
Ohio as G. W. Klopfenstein, and, for the want 
of such men, the society fell to pieces. 

The Wool Growers’ Association of Lucas and 
Wood counties was organized in February, 1866, 
but few of Wood county’s citizens interested 
themselves in its objects. R. C. Thompson was 
elected president; A. P. Read, vice-president; H. 
Kellogg, treasurer; James W. Ross, secretary; 
Eber Bradley, James J. Smith and F. R. War- 
ren, directors. 

The Wood County Sheep Breeders Associa- 


tion Was in existence some years prior to 1885. 
Thomas Knight, A. E. Royce, J. D. Anderson, 
Amos Stover, George Knauss, George C. Phelps, 
William Tuller, Robert Miller, and the secretary, 
J. B. Newton, were among its active members. 
The third annual meeting was held in June, 
1885, when Levi Kramer was elected president; 
J. Bender, treasurer; and J. B. Newton, secre- 
tary. ; 

"T he Western Horse Thicf Assoctation was 
organized in June, 1853, when the following 
named members signed the constitution: Smith 
Bassett, Alexander Pugh, Emanuel Arnold, David 
Pettys, -H.._R.. Pratt, A. Smith, J.-N. Mead, 
Alva Gillett, S.C. McDonald, Simon G. Long, 
John Walters, Joel Foote, Abram Bassett, Alex- 
ander Brown, Asa Wright, George Laskey, Peter 
Dull, J. McKee, A. P. Donaldson, William 
Pratt, Benjamin Olney, Samuel Older, Ebenezer 
Donaldson, George Kimberlin, Samuel Clymer, 
Jacob Walters, James T. Martin, Thomas Jun- 
kins, William Bassett, and George Hospelhorn. 
Smith Bassett was president, and H. R. Pratt, 
secretary, in 1854. Almost twenty years before 
this Society was organized one existed in Liberty 
township, the members of which are named in 
the chapter on that township. . 

The Patrons of Husbandry organized in 1874, 
and their second annual reunion was held in 
August, 1875, when Thomas Mawer, of Wash- 
ington-township, delivered the address, and the 
Harvest Home Festival was celebrated by 4,000 
persons. In August, 1874, the first annual meet- 
ing of the Patrons was held at the Bowling Green 
fair grounds, when less than half that number of 
people attended. There were then only thirteen 
Granges in the county, with a membership of 
600; while at the second meeting nineteen 
granges, claiming 1I,,00 members were repre- 
sented. The names of several associations 
are given as follows, beginning with the 
‘‘Pioneer”’ of Weston township, which was or- 
ganized September 18, 1873; Pioneer, of Wes- 
ton; Custar, of Milton; Enterprise, of Washing- 
ton; Pleasant Ridge, of Plain and Liberty; North 
Plain, of Washington and Plain; Sugar Ridge, of 
Center; Hull’s Prairie, of Middleton; Live Oak, of 
Liberty and Milton; Glenn, of Center and Web- 
ster; Bloom, of Bloom; Hammansburg, of Bloom 
and Henry; Hoytville, of Jackson and Henry; 
West Creek, of Jackson; Prairie, of Weston; Lib- 
erty, of Liberiy; Prospect, of Montgomery; Bell- 
ville Ridge, of Perrysburg; and Webster, of Web- 
ster; all formed the County Grange, of which S. 
R. Junkins was then master. The records of a 
few of the granges have been brought to light, 
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and the result of an examination of them given in | 


the township chapters. 

The County Council Patrons of Husbandry 
was organized at Pleasant Ridge, March 14, 
1874, with seven granges. E. Brisbin, of Prairie 
Grange, was elected president, with A. Brisbin, 
secretary. . Guy »C. Nearing, C. P. Fox, A. 
Hampshire, A. B. Abbott, S. R. Junkins, A. Fer- 
guson, A. Rowland, M. Lane and J. Champion 
were also council officers. This society of agri- 
culturalists is in existence; but the few  subordi- 
nate councils or granges may be said to be 
supreme in their lodges. 

The Wood County Fair Company made the 
first exhibit in October, 1882. Fruit, vegetables, 
grain, stock, agricultural implements, carriages, 


and even a printing office, were all gathered on 
the Fair grounds. The first daily paper of Wood 
county was printed and sold on the grounds. Its 
four pages, each 13x10} inches, were filled with 
interesting fair and local news, nearly a column 


| being devoted to the preparations making. by 
| Sheriff Reid for the execution of Carl Bach. 


The Farmers’ Institutc, organized in 18809, 
holds an annual meeting for the discussion of 
subjects relating to the garden and farm. The 
Fifth Institute was held in December, 1894. In 
January, 1896, Joseph Gray was elected presi- 
dent; William Hannah, vice-president; Mrs. J. 
L. Kramer, secretary; J. D. Halsey, treasurer; 
W. H. Tracy, G. W. Callin, H. C. Strow, J. J. 
Hopper and Robert Place, executive committee. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


INDIAN AND PIONEER TRAILS—EARLY Roaps, Bripces, Etrc.—Tur ‘‘Mup Pixr’’—Turn-PIikes 
—PERRYSBURG AND FiInpLay PLAank Roapvp CompANy—FERRYMEN—PERRYSBURG MARINE— 
INCIDENTS—W RECKS—COMPARISONS—RAILROADS. 


HERE are no evidences, such as mounds, 
extensive burying grounds, or old worn 
trails,in Woodcounty, toindicate that there 
was ever anything more than a temporary 

occupation for war, hunting, and, at a later date, 
for sugar making in some of the maple ridges on 
or near streams. There was a trail from Tontog- 
any creek through the chain of sand ridges to 
the Portage river, above the Infirmary building, 
and another from the waters of Beaver creek to 
the Portage. These trails were used mostly by 
the Ottawas, and their adherent bands of other 


tribes with them at their village on the north side | 


of the Maumee, below Providence, in their jour- 
neys to and from the Sandusky river country and 
the lake about the mouth of Portage creek. A 
creek or river afforded the Indian an easy way of 
transporting by canoe his furs and such baggage 
as he and his squaws possessed, while he could at 
the same time fish, hunt and trap as he traveled. 
It may be that it was in this way that the Portage 
came by itsname. On the early maps it is called 
Portage, or ‘‘ Carrying” river. Portage, or Por- 
tazh, as the French voyagers have it, meaning a 
carry between two streams or lakes or around an 
obstruction to navigation in a stream — that is,a 
place where the boat must be unloaded and the 


cargo carried across, and often the boat, if not 
too heavy, is dragged across. The birch canoe 
of the northern Indians, because of its lightness, 
was especially adapted to water where carrying 
places were frequent. There was another trail 
used on the journey between Detroit and the 
Ohio river, which crossed at the lower end of the 
Maumee Rapids and passed through northeastern 
Wood county, as close to the lake as the marshy 
land would permit, in the direction of Sandusky 
Bay, beyond which it branched — one trail lead- 
ing to the upper Ohio, the other to Chillicothe 
and points lower down. These latter trails were, 
during subsequent years, much used in war expe- 
ditions by both French and English, and by trad- 
ers and explorers making land journeys south, but 
this end of the trail was never popular with the 
Indians, at least that part of it across the wet 
lands of Wood. 

Hull’s Trace and Harrison’s Trace are fully 
described in the chapter on the War of 1812, 
and references made to the army trails and first 
roads in the chapters on the Townships. 

The early roads, considered by the commis- 
sioners of Wood county, included one from the 
foot of the Maumee Rapids to Bellefontaine—a 
section of which forms to-day the main street of 
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Bowling Green. On June 30, 1820, James 
Carlin, Ephraim L. Leaming and Norman L. 
Freeman were appointed viewers. The cost of 
laying out and surveying that road is given as 
follows: Wilson Vance, for two days survey- 
ing—$3.50; Norman L. Freeman, two days view- 
ing and one surveying—$3.75; Ephraim H. 
Leaming, three days viewing—$3.00; Samuel H. 
Ewing, two days carrying chain—$1.50; James 
Carlin, three days viewing—$3.00; Ezra Kelly, 
one day marking on the road—75 cents; Thomas 
Leaming, one day. carrying chain—75 cents; 
Thomas Mcllrath, one day carrying chain—75 
cents; James H. Slawson, one day carrying 
chain—75 cents; Jacob Wilkinson, a day and one- 
half chaining—$1.123; or a total of $18.87}. 


Bonds given by Peter G. Oliver for $2,000 to | 


open the State road from the foot of the Rapids 
to Fort Findlay, and by Jacob Wilkinson for $50, 
for viewing a road from Perrysburg to a point 
opposite Francis Charter’s house, were accepted 
by the commissioners in 1820. Norman L. Free- 
man surveyed that road, and reported fully on 
his work July 11, when the commissioners de- 
clared it to be a public highway. The con- 
tractors——Thomas Mcllrath, Francis Charter and 
Isaac Richardson—did not open lots 1, 2 and 3, 
of this road according to contract, and, in De- 
cember, were decidedly at loggerheads with the 
exacting commissioners; nor did Peter G. Oliver 
and A. Spafford escape their vigilance. In Feb- 
ruary, 1821, the commissioners, themselves, 
viewed the State and other roads, considered the 
contracts completed, and settled amicably with the 
persons named. 

The Act of February 2, 1821, providing for 
_ a State road from Fort Meigs to ‘* Wapa- 
koneta,” was observed prior to November 21, 
that year, when John Johnson, of Miami county, 
and Samuel Marshall, of Shelby, submitted the 
plat and field notes. Such documents are copied 
in the back of the pioneer record book of Wood 
county. The plat and field notes, reported by 
Almon Gibbs and John Perkins, of the road from 
the town of Maumee to Fort Defiance, must also 
be interesting to surveyors ‘and topographers, 
while the old record book presents several re- 
ports on other State and county roads. That 
old volume is deserving of the best care which 
lovers of old books, in this old county, can be- 
stow. 
_ -Aroad from the Foot of the Rapids to Leam- 
ing & Stewart's sawmill, on Swan creek, was 
authorized in June, 1823, and Francis Charter, 
David Hull and Horatio Conant were appointed 
to view and survey it; but their report was not 


considered until June, 1824, when a road, sixty 
feet wide, was ordered. At this time a road from 
Perrysburg to Grand Rapids was considered, and 
Ambrose Rice, Victory Jennison and Thomas R. 
McKnight were appointed viewers, while a year 
after the road from the Foot of the Rapids, in 
the: direction of Tecumseh, Mich., was ordered. 
Of the $309.12 received from the three per cent. 
fund in 1826, the sum of $200 was set aside to 
be expended on the road from David Hull's cabin 
to Fort Findlay, and the residue to be expended 
in constructing bridges on that and on the road 
between Roche de Boeuf and Minard’s, on the 
county line-—all to be expended under the direc- 
tion of Guy Nearing. In March, 1829, a road 
from Perrysburg to the Michigan line was ordered 
to be viewed, and in June a road from Carlin’s 
‘*stone shop,” crossing the Maumee at tlie ford, 
to the Perrysburg road, was authorized. Activity 
in road opening may be said to be first mani- 
fested in June, 1830, when petitions for new 
roads and changing the lines of old roads began 
to pourin. The Legislature in February, 1830, 
appointed James M. Workman and Thomas F. 
Jotin to locate a State road from Bellefontaine to 
Perrysburg, the line from Findlay to be between 
Ranges 10 and 11 to the Foot of the Rapids. 
This item, with several petitions for public roads, 
was considered in June, 1831, while in 1832 the 
Act for opening a road from Perrysburg to Bu- 
cyrus, described in the history of Freedom town- 
ship as the McCutchenville road, was discussed 
and the road declared a public highway. 

The beginnings of the Maumee and Western 
Reserve road are told in the chapter on Public 
Lands. The construction of the ‘‘mud pike” 
was begun in 1825, and the road from Lower 
Sandusky to Perrysburg was lifted, so to speak, 
out of the swamp. That mud-road, the subject 
of all this legislation, was a veritable quagmire at 
certain seasons. Along the course were _thirty- 
two taverns, where belated passengers might ob- 
tain refreshment and shelter, while the teamsters 
were engaged in lifting coach or wagon out of the 
mud holes. During the winter of 1837-38 its 
condition was so intolerable that the State granted 
a sum of $40,000 to be expended in filling the 
holes and macadamizing the road. In the report 
of the committee it was shown that a single stage 
coach in December, 1837, carried seventeen sacks 
of mail from Sandusky, and another, forty sacks, 
which had accumulated at Sandusky, owing to 
the fear of the drivers to undertake the trip to 
Perrysburg. At the same time, it was proved 
that during the winter months of 1837-38, no 
less than 5,500 travelers passed over the road; 
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2,300 sleighs and sleds and 300 wagons, averag- 
ing for each day 180 footmen and 86 sleighs and 
wagons. In the summer of 1838 the work of 
macadamizing, from Perrysburg to the Portage 
river, commenced, under the superintendence of 
Gen. John Patterson, and the whole line to the 
Western Reserve was completed in 1842, 

One of the first turnpikes suggested by the 
people of Perrysburg, was that built in 1845. On 
March 7, that year, the commissioners talked 
with the directors of the Perrysburg, Findlay 
and Kenton Turnpike Road Co., on the subject 
of the purchase of that road, within the county. 
On March 10, a sale was negotiated by Willard 
V. Way, president, John McMahan and Schuyler 
N. Beach, directors of the road company of the 
first part, and the commissioners of the second 
part, on condition that all contracts on the road 
would be completed or declared abandoned on or 
before May 10, 1845. The coynty agreed to 
pay the amount of all contracts as well as $252 
for engineering expenses and the claim of W. P. 
Rezner. This was a mud road of a very poor 
description. In the course of a few years, enter- 
prising men secured it as a right of way fora 
plank road, and in a few more years that part of 
it north of Bowling Green was planked. _ 

The Perrysburg and Findlay Plank Road Co., 
was chartered by the Legislature February 3, 
1849—Schuyler N. Beach, George Powers, E. D. 
Peck, W. H. Hopkins, Willard V. Way, Joseph 
Sargent and Collister Haskins e¢ a/. being the 
corporators. Under thesection of the law, Plain 
township voted $2,000 subscription, by a major- 
ity of nine at the second election, and Perrys- 
burg township subscribed $5,000. . These sums, 
with the capital of the projectors, were expended 

‘in the construction of a plank road (from Perrys- 
burg to a point near the north line of the present 
town of Bowling Green), under the superintend- 
ency of John McMahan. A steam sawmill four 
miles south of Perrysburg, and one four miles 
north of Bowling Green, were used in sawing the 
native woods into plank, and, in 1853, or there- 
abouts, the road was completed and the inevitable 
toll-gate established. Perrysburg interests sug- 
gested the old turnpike as well as the plank road, 
intending to make the town accessible to the 
farmers in the interior; but the road was turned 
to the advantage of the precocious village near 
the county’s center, and exercised no small in- 
‘fluence im advancing the new town. The record 
of roads might be continued ad infinitum. 
Enough has been told, however, to point out the 
early roads and the piorieer$ connected: with 
their construction. To go into the numerous 


turnpike road enterprises, of 1857-58 and later 
years, is entirely beyond the. scope of this 
chapter. 

Ferrymen.—The ferrymen must be named; 
for, not only did they carry on important work 
here before the days of bridges, but also paid 
license for the privilege of serving the people. 
On October 6, 1820, George Patterson was li- 
censed to run a ferry across the Maumee river, 
which license was renewed in 1821; Almon Gibbs 
was permitted to place a ferry at Miami, October 
6, 1820, which he carried on until his death, in 
1822; Moses Rice, at Fort Defiance; Horatio 
Conant, on the Maumee, March, 1823, to 1827; 
Daniel Hubbell, on the Maumee, from 1823 to 
1834; Timothy F. Upton, on the Maumee, 1828 
to 1831; and Eunice Upton. 1831-33; Jonathan 
Wood, from 1833 to 1838; Ezra Sawyer, 1835- 
36; Johnson White, at Miltonville, 1836-43; 
Hemperly & Brown, 1837-38; Marmaduke Bunt- 
ing, 1838-39; S. H. Stedman, 1844-45; and 
D. W. H. Howard, 1844-45,at Grand Rapids. The 
old record book closes in 1844. Though defic- 
ient in giving locations of ferries, it is complete 
in the record of names and amounts paid for per- 
mits, and to it must be credited the writer’s op- 
portunity to deal even thus briefly with the early 
ferrymen. 

Perrysburg Marine,—The first craft on the 
Maumee was undoubtedly the light canoe of the 
Indian, which, as its owners became lower in 
nature’s scale, gave place to the cumbersome 
‘dug out,’ a stout but tricky boat, which the 
English-speaking pioneers adopted on _ their 
coming.. What were the names of the craft, 
which carried the early French explorers along 
the Erie coast of Ohio and up her navigable 
rivers, may never be known, nor will the historian 
be permitted to write the names of the little, 
trusty vessels, which éarried to the Foot of 
the Rapids, the hardiest and happiest souls 
ever identified with the inauguration of In- 
dian trade in the West. The coureur-des-bois 
left no’record of the boats behind. Since 1810, 
however, the newspaper reporter and custom- 
house official have made it a duty to keep a 
record of the river marine, and from such records 
the following facts are taken. The old journal, 
knownas Miami of the Lake, published in April, 
1846, a list of. schooners, steamboats and propel- 
lers, built on the Maumee below the rapids. 

In the first-class were the ‘‘ Miami,” built in 
1810, a schooner of 25 tons; the ‘‘Guerriere,” 
in 1827, 75 tons; the ‘‘Eagle,” in 1827, 130. 
tons; the ‘‘Antelope,” in 1828, 75 tons; the 
‘‘Michigan,’’ jn 1832, 130 tons; the ‘‘ Walter 
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Joy,” in 1835, 130 tons; the ‘‘ Caroline,” 50 
tons: the ‘Gazelle,’ 75 tons, and the ‘‘ John 
Hollister,’’ 130 tons, were also built in 1835, the 
‘« Favorite,” 150 tons, in 1837, and the *‘‘Scot- 
land,” 100 tons, in 1845—all constructed at 
Perrysburg, with the exception of the ** Guer- 
riere,”” which was built at the mouth of Swan 
creek. Across the river, at Maumee, the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant,” 75 tons, was launched in 1834; the ‘* Tip- 
pecanoe,’’ 50 tons, in 1836; the ‘' Maria,’ 100 
tons, in 1836; the ‘‘Chippewa,” 25 tons, in 
1837; the ‘‘Tom Corwin,” of similar burden, in 
1840; the ‘‘ Robert Hollister,” 120 tons, in 1844, 
and the ‘‘Ireland,”’ in 1846. The ‘‘ Major Oli- 
ver,’’ built below Perrysburg in 1837, was of 150 
tons burden, and the ‘‘ Ottawa,” built at Oregon 
the same year, 130 tons burden. They were all 
schooners like the ‘‘ Chippewa,” which was con- 
structed at Chippewa in, 1809 and brought into 
the Perrysburg trade in 1810 by her master, Capt. 
Anderson Martin, who built the~‘‘ Miami.’’ Both 
vessels were captured by the British in 1812, but 
were recaptured by Perry, during the naval fight, 
and restored to Martin, who placed them in serv- 
ice for conveying Harrison’s army across to 
Canada and up the Thames in pursuit of Proctor. 

In 1833 steamboat building was introduced 
below Perrysburg, when the ‘‘ Detroit,’ 200 tons, 
was launched. In1835 the ‘‘ Commodore Perry,” 
350 tons, was built at the Perrysburg yards; in 
1837, the ‘‘General Wayne,” 390 tons; the 
same year, the ‘‘ John Marshall, 35 tons; in 1838 
the ‘‘ General Vance,” 50 tons; in 1844 the ‘‘St. 
Louis,” 618 tons; and, in 1845, the ‘‘ Superior,” 
567 tons—all owned by Perrysburg investors. 
The work of steamboat building began at Mau- 
mee in 1838, when the ‘‘ Chesapeake,” 412 tons, 
was launched. In 1840 the ‘‘General Harri- 
son,’’ 326 tons was placed in service; in 1843 
the ‘‘ James Wolcott,’’ 80 tons; 1845, the ‘* Troy,” 
547 tons; while at Toledo, the ‘‘Indiana,” 550 
tons, was launched. The ‘‘ Oliver Newberry ” 
and ‘‘Andrew Jackson,” built at Detroit, were 
purchased forthe Maumee trade, and other sailing 
and steam craft brought in under purchase. 

The first propeller built at Perrysburg was 
the ‘‘Sampson,’’ 250 tons, in 1843, and the sec- 
ond the ‘‘Princeton,” 400 tons, in 1845. The 
‘*Globe,” 300 tons, was launched from the 
Maumee yards in 1845, but like the others was 
owned by individual citizens of Perrysburg, and 
by the Perrysburg Steamboat Company. 

The old captains were Martin, of the ‘‘Mi- 
ami;” Jacob Wilkinson, of the ‘‘Black Snake” 
(1815); David Wilkinson, of the ‘ Guerriere” 
(1826), and of the ‘‘Eagle” (1828); Amos Pratt, 


of the ‘‘Antelope” (1829), of the ‘‘ Maria ”’ 
(1832), of the ‘* Merchant” (1833), and of the 
‘ Gazelle,” (1834); David Wilkinson, captain of 
the steamboat ‘‘Commodore Perry” (1835); E. 
K. Forbes, of the ‘‘ Caroline ”’ (1835), and of the 
“Favorite” (1837); C. V. Jennison, of the 
‘‘ Maria” (1836); D. P. Nickerson, of the ‘‘ Wal- 
ter Joy” (1835); Amos Pratt of the steamboat 
‘General Wayne” (1837); Jesse Bailey, of the 
“Oregon” (1837); Charles G. Keeler, of the 
‘‘ Major Oliver” (1837); Shibnah Spink, of the 
steamboat ‘‘ Gen. Vance” (1838); I. T. Pheatt, 
of the ‘‘Indiana’”’ (1841); Amos Pratt, of the 
‘‘ Sampson” (1843); G. W. Floyd, of the Kaen 
Louis” (1844); Amos Pratt, of the ‘* Princeton ve 
(1845); David Wilkinson, of the ‘* Superior - 
(1845); C. G. Keeler, of the ‘‘ Robert Hollister ” 
(1846); Charles Ludlow, of the ‘‘ Globe’ (1846); 
Selah Dustin, of the ‘‘John Hollister” (1847), 
and William Wilkinson, of the ‘: Defiance”’ 
(1847). In 1818 the historic steamboat ‘‘ Walk 
in the Water,” was built for the Buffalo and 
Orleans trade, but it failed to run the bar below 
Perrysburg, and was placed on the Detroit line. 
Such schooners as the ‘‘ Nancy Jane,’ of which 
Jacob Wilkinson was master; the ‘‘ Sally,” sailed 
by William Pratt, the ‘‘ Walter,” by Amos S. Reed, 
and the ‘‘Leopard”’ by John T. Baldwin, entered 
the river to the Foot of the Rapids in 1818 and 
1819. The ‘' Fire Fly,” Luther Harvey master, 
entered in 1820. In 1823, Capt. Baldwin, 
named above, sailed the 12-ton schooner ‘t Happy 
Return,” while Isaac Richardson was master of 
the ‘‘ Wapakoneta,” a little boat of 12 tons. 
The ‘‘ Vermillion,” 34 tons, of which John Bald- 
win was master, and ‘‘ The Packet’’ of Miami, 
sailed by Almon Reed, entered in 1824. This 
Reed was master of the ‘‘ Lady Washington”’ in 
1825. In 1830, Henry Brooks brought in the 
‘* Essex,” a schooner of 30 tons; in 1831, the 
‘‘Independence” sailed by James Foster, en- 
tered the port, and these boats, with nearly all of 
those builtat Perrysburg, Maumee and Toledo, may 
be said to have been engaged in the Maumee trade. 
In 1837, the steamboat ‘‘Gen. Wayne,” ‘under 
Capt. H. C. Williams, plied between the Head 
of the Rapids and Flat Rock, near Defiance, so 
that passengers might leave Perrysburg at noon 
and arrive.at Defiance about 7 o’clock in the, 
evening, or leave Defiance at 6 o’clock in. the 
morning and arrive at the Head of the Rapids 
about noon, In May, 1838, the ‘‘ Andrew Jack- 
son” ran between Perrysburg and Manhattan, 


stopping at Maumee, Oregon, Upper Toledo and 


Lower Toledo four times a day, and, in 1839, the 
‘Oliver Newberry” and ‘‘Erie” made regular 
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trips between Perrysburg and Detroit, leaving at 
7:30 A. M. and arriving at Detroit about 4 P.M. 
Prior to this, even from 1822, a number of lake 
vessels called regularly at Perrysburg ex route 
from Buffalo to Detroit. 

In 1846, the aggregate tonnage of the Maumee 
Valley was more than half the steamboat ton- 
nage of the lakes in 1835, and lacked only a ton 
of being one-fourth of the entire steamboat 
tonnage of 1845. The tonnage of sailing ves- 
sels, constructed in the Valley, lacked only 1,025 
pounds of being one-fifth of the aggregate lake 
tonnage in 1835, and only 875 pounds of: being 
one-fourteenth the aggregate tonnage of 1846. 

Hundreds of stories relating to these days 
are still told. Hosmer pictures the determined 
character of the old lake captains of the Maumee 
more than once, and Capt. David Wilkinson 
particularly. In the fall of the year 1840, Capt. 
Wilkinson’s steamboat, ‘‘Commoddore Petry,’ 
was lying at the Perrysburg dock, the Captain 
was sick, and his crew were either sick or scat- 
tered. The Captain was a great admirer of 
Commodore Perry, and always made it a point 
to attend celebrations of Perry’s victory over the 
British fleet at Put-in-Bay. In that year the 
great naval triumph was celebrated in grand style 
at Erie, Penn. Sick as was Wilkinson, he was 
bound to attend the celebration, and _ insisted 
upon Shibnah Spink taking charge of the 
boat for the trip. A raw crew wascollected, the 
Captain was carried to the boat and placed on a 
cot in his room, and the trip was made success- 
fully, though not without many difficulties which 
seemed almost insurmountable. Those who 
knew him were not surprised at his making the 
trip, for all obstacles were forced to yield when 
he determined upon a line of action. 

The story of the ‘‘Queen Mab,” as associated 
with the old ‘‘Exchange Hotel,” is a familiar 
one to the people of Perrysburg. Inside the bar 
was a small trap door in the floor known to but 
few persons. Beneath was a walled cellar deep 
and dark which was reached by a step ladder. 
This unknown vault was once stored full of the 
highest grades of imported liquors. How they 
came there, where from and when, ‘outsiders did 
not know. About that time a fellow named Jack 
Olney frequented the Maumee a good deal. Jack 
was a New Yorker, a confirmed cripple, yet a 
jolly, openhanded sort of a fellow, a favorite 
with sporting men. Jack owned a little pleasure 
craft called ‘‘Queen Mab.’ She was ship-rigged 
in every appointment, painted black, and.as 
handsome as a bird and a good sailer. Jack fre- 
quented the river, bay, and lake as far as. Detroit 


and Malden, and often indulged his friends in a 
pleasure ride on the ‘‘Queen Mab,” treating 
them with the most generous hospitality. But 
the report leaked out after the ‘‘Queen”’ had 
gone, that she was a sly little smuggler, false 
lined and equipped for the business, yet so care- 
fully as to leave no ground for suspicion. So in- 
significant a craft of course received no attention 
from the custom officer who was stationed then 
at Miami, and the dark-mantled little ‘‘Queen”’ 
had no trouble in taking ona valuable cargo at 
Malden in the night and making her way unsus- 
pected to any of the lake orriver ports. Whether 
she ever landed a cargo on the island in the 
Maumee in front of Perrysburg, which afterward 
found its way to the dark cellar, is at best only a 
surmise. Bensman and Thurber, the original 
proprietors of the house, who were favorites on 


‘the ‘‘Queen,” are gone; the cellar walls have 


long since tumbled in, but the impressions of our 
chronicler are that Jack Olney could tell how 
that cellar came to be stored with the best im- 
ported high grade liquors, and that there never 
was a gayer smuggler than the little ‘‘ Queen 
Mab.”’ 

Among the stories of wrecks by winds, or col- 
lisions, or fires, that of the schooner ‘‘ Eclipse,” 
in September, 1822; of the schooner ‘‘Sylph,” in 
May, 1824; that of the schooner ‘‘Surprise,’’ 
April 28 or 29, 1826; that of the schooner 


«+ Guerriere ,’’ May 29, 1832; and that of the 


steamer ‘(G. P. Griffith,” June. .17,.1550,,com= 
cern the marine of the Maumee, either in owner- 
ship or personnel of people lost. In 1826, 
Capt. David Wilkinson commanded the ‘‘ Guer- 
riere”’ and rescued the survivors of the wrecked 
‘¢Surprise.”’ In 1832, the, “‘Guerriere” was 
sailed by R. Pember for John Hollister, the 
owner. When lost on Middle Sister Island, May 
29, 1832, it was Capt. Pember who saved most 
of the crew and passengers, a woman and her 
four children being lost. In 1850, Charles C. 
Robey was captain of the ‘'G. P. Griffith.’ He, 
his wife, mcther-in-law and two children, all of 
Perrysburg, were drowned, and about 300 passen- 
gers perished in the waters of Lake Erie. Most 
of the crew, too, were lost, so that, all in all, the 
burning of the steamer, in sight of Fairport, 
Ohio, that 17th of June, 1850, was a calamity as 
appalling then as the burning of a great ocean 
liner would be to-day. 

Comparisons.—In 1838, the merchants of 
Perrysburg paid on freight from New York City 
at the rate.of $22 a ton, vza the Erie canal. and 
lake boats, while from Perrysburg to Chicago a 
sum of $10 extra was charged. The fall rates 
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were very much higher, being no less than $4 for 
a package the size of a barrel between Buffalo 
and Chicago. The insurance was $12.50 a ton 
between these points, and between Perrysburg 
and Chicago $8.34 a ton. The completion of the 
Michigan Southern Railroad to Chicago, in 1852, 
changed all this, brought Perrysburg within a few 
hours’ ride of the Gateway to the West, and made 
traveling a luxury rather than an affliction. In 
1841 Toledo began to take the lead of Perrys- 
burg in marine interests; in 1842 seven steam- 
boats were gathered under one management to 
run between Buffalo and Toledo, and, within a 


few years, the new town on the site of Fort In- | 
dustry took precedence in everything except | 


beauty of location. Perrysburg, of course, did 
not lose all her marine interests; for, until recent 
years, ship building was carried on, and several 
large boats were launched from her yards each 
year. 

Railroads.—In 1832 the Ohio Legislature 
granted charters to twelve railroad companies, 
but of the number the Mad River & Lake Erie 
was the only one constructed. In 1839 this road 


was completed to Bellevue from Sandusky, and | 
In 1832, when the | 


in 1844 to Dayton, Ohio. 
name Toledo began to mean the village on each 
bank of the Maumee, below the Rapids, the idea 


of railroads running through the Black Swamp | 


took possession of the leading spirits among the 
people, and Toledo would, in their mind’s eye, 
become the great terminal of many systems. 
There were 232.54 miles of railroad completed 


=-)-- 


in Wood county down to the close of 1893, of | 


which the B. & O. had 24.46 miles; the Bowling | would be made so as to connect with the pro- 


Green, 21.21; the Columbus, Findlay & North- 
ern, 1.06; the C., H. V. & T., 35.38; the Dayton 


& Michigan, 37.34; the L. S. & M. S., 15.51; | 


the T. & O. C. main line, 41.40, and Western 
line, 40.87; the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City, 


13.42. 
The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad 
begins its history with the charter granted by 


the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Co., and 
work ceased along the line, though subse- 
quent efforts were made to have the road com- 
pleted. The vote of Perrysburg, in May, 1851, 
on the question of subscribing $50,000 to the 
Junction Railroad Co. was 98 pro and 1 contra— 
the odd fellow being a German laborer who had 
his own ideas on suchsubscriptions. In June, 
W. V. Way was elected a director; B. F..Hollis- 
ter and John C. Spink being among the directors 
elected October 25, 1850. The Cleveland and 
Toledo company constructed a bridge at Toledo 
in 1855. The line between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo was completed in 1853 by three corporations 
known as the Buffalo & Erie, the Erie & North- 
east and the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula 
Companies. In 1853 the Erie & Northwest was 
consolidated with the other two roads, and its six- 
foot gauge made to correspond with the four- 
foot-ten-inch gauge of the two roads forming 
that link in the present trunk line. The Erie 
Gauge war resulted. In 1869 the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad Co. was formed as 
owner in fact ofall the lines named, together with 
the proprietary roads known as the Toledo & De- 
troit, the White Pigeon & Kalamazoo, the Jones- 
ville & Lansing, and the lines running to Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Ohio Railroad Company, organized at 
Painesville April 25, 1836, was granted $249,000 
by the State, and large sums of money from the 
people along its proposed line, from the Pennsyl- 
vania boundary to Manhattan, on the Maumee, 
177 miles. At Maumee the crossing of the river 


posed Manhattan & Detroit Railroad. Under the 
plans of the projectors, the superstructure from 
the Maumee to Fremont (twenty-nine miles) was 
completed in March, 1842; but here the work 


_ ended, and the sum of $237,220, or $11,780 less ~ 
2.09, and the Toledo, Walhonding Valley & Ohio, 


Michigan, in 1832, to the Erie & Kalamazoo | 


Railroad Co. 
Wood county, begins in 1850, when the Toledo, 
Norwalk & Cleveland Railroad was undertaken, 
which was completed to Toledo, December 20, 
1852, and through service to Chicago inaugurated 
February 7, 1853. The Junction Railroad Co. 
began paralleling the T., N. & C. in 1850, wa Per- 
rysburg and Maumee, and pushed forward the 
work as far as grading and building piers for the 
proposed bridge at Perrysburg. In 1853 the en- 
terprise fell into the ownership of what is now 


Its history, so far-as it relates to | 


than the State contributed, was lost. 

The Pittsburg & Bellefontaine Railroad was a 
reality so far as bonds and good will were con- 
cerned. The Act authorizing Wood county to 
subscribe $100,000 to this road was observed by 
the commissioners April 23, 1839, when they 


| subscribed for one thousand $100 shares and ap- 


pointed an agent to borrow the money. As told 
in the transactions of the commissioners, this 
agent's report and his resignation were received 
and accepted, and the end of the enterprise was 
at hand. There is no report of the cancellation 
of the subscription, or of any further dealing with 
the bonds. 

The Cincinnati, Hamiiton & Dayton Railroad 
Company may be said to have become the owner 
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of Wood county’s first north and south road. 
The Dayton & Michigan Railroad Co. was chartered 
in Ohio, March 5, 1851, to build a road from 
Dayton, Ohio, through Wood county, 77a Lima 
and Toledo, to the Michigan line in the direction 
of Detroit. On June 17, 1859, the road was 
completed to Tontogany. On August 18, 1859, 
the road was completed to Toledo, the cost of 
construction and equipment being $6,903, 190.92. 
T. J. S. Smith was then president, Matthew 
Shoemaker, superintendent, and Preserved Smith, 
treasurer. Ten days after the date given, its 
first freight was received at Toledo, being ten 
cars of staves consigned to P. H. Brickhead & 
Co. On Maf¥ 1, 1863, the D. & M. was con- 
solidated with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton road. Down to 1880, a rate as high as ten 
cents a mile, and as low as two and one-fourth 
cents a mile, was charged for passenger service. 
The frieght rates ranged from seven to twenty 
cents a ton for one mile to one and four cents a 
a ton a mile, for through freight. The main line 
from Toledo to Cincinnati is 202.3 miles in 
length; Dayton to Ironton, 164.1 miles; Dayton 
to Delphos, 94.9 miles; Tontogany to North 
Baltimore, 19.4 miles; Cincinnati to Middletown, 
13.9 miles; Hamilton to Indianapolis, 99 miles; 
and Desher to Findlay, 18.1 miles, or 611.7 miles 
of single track. 

The Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo 
Railway was conceived in 1867, to remedy the 
delays in travel between Cincinnati and Toledo, 
via the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati and 
the Cleveland and Toledo Railroads. At a meet- 
ing held in Columbus in 1867, Gen. Robinson, 
of Hardin county, presiding, with Fred R. Miller, 
of Wood county, secretary, it was resolved to 
continue the Columbus & Hocking Valley Rail- 
road, then in operation northward. Ata meet- 
ing held the same year in Toledo, the authority 


to seek charters for four companies was given; 
C. C. Waite, a son of Chief Justice M. R. Waite, 


was appointed chief engineer, and by December 
13, 1867, he reported the survey of a line, 123} 
miles in length, from Toledo, 77a New Rochester, 
Freeport, West Millgrove, Fostoria, Springville, 
Upper Sandusky, Marion, Middleton, Bellepoint, 
White Sulphur Springs, and Dublin, to Colum- 
bus. This line was not adopted. Within a 
year or two the ‘‘ West Line,” 127} miles long, 
was surveyed through Bowling Green and Marys- 
ville, while the ‘‘ East Line,’ 123.7 miles in 
length, was surveyed almost over.the route of the 
survey of 1867. In March, 1873, the choice of 
routes was submitted to the Toledo council, and 


1873, Toledo, which had donated $200,000 to- 
ward the construction of the East Line, voted a 
similar sum toward the construction of a road 
over the western survey. Work was begun under 
the charter of May 28, 1872, to the Columbus & 
Toledo Co., and to the other road, on each line, 
but the supreme court declared its donations un- 
constitutional, and this judgment caused the ces- 
sation of work on the ‘* West Line,” while the 
‘* Fast Line” builders pushed forward their enter- 
prise, and on December 5, 1876, saw the road 
completed. On January 10, 1877, the first 
through passenger train, over that road, rolled 
through Wood county ex route to Columbus. 

The Toledo & Woodville Railroad was a local 
enterprise of 1869, suggested to Toledoans by the 
greed of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
which down to that date commanded Toledo's 
commercial aspirations east of the river, and op-' 
posed them in many ways. This terminal road 
was to extend 22} miles southeast to Woodville, 
in Sandusky county, and offer to the new roads 
an easy entrance into the city. A sum of $450,- 
ooo was voted by the citizens toward the con- 
struction. J. H. Sargent surveyed the line, and 
April 10, 1870, J. Edwin Conant was awarded 
the contract for construction; but he surrendered 
such contract, and May 4, 1871, the directors 
contracted with the Baltimore & Ohio, the To- 
ledo & Michigan, and the Mansfield, Coldwater 
& Lake’ Michigan Companies to pay for right of 
way and depot grounds, and bridge the Maumee, 
the city giving $420,000 in bonds, if the work 
were completed within eighteen months. The 
companies named contracted with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to iron the road, build 
depots, machine shops, and equip the little sys- 
tem. On June 11,1872, the trustees, displeased 
with the slow procedure, accepted a contract 
from the Pennsylvania Company. On May 
1, 1873, the road was open for traffic, and Feb- 
ruary 2, 1874, a train of twenty-seven cars left 
Toledo for Philadelphia. In 1878, the trustees 
sold the road to the Pennsylvania Company for 
$225,000, without conditions. It may be called 
a terminal road, since the great Pennsylvania 
Company, and theC., H. V. & Toledo use it in 
entering from the south; the Detroit & Canada 
Southern, the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Mich- 
igan, and the Ohio & Michigan, in entering from 
the north. It is not now known by its original 
name. The Toledo & State Line road, built in 
1872-73, was merged into the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, and now forms a part of that road. 

The Ohio Central Company is the;new name 


that body selected the eastern survey. In May, | of the Atlantic & Lake Erie Railroad Company, 
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incorporatéd in June, 1869, to build a railroad 
from Toledo, vza Fostoria, Bucyrus, Mt. Gilead, 
New Lexington and Athens, ‘to Columbus. What 
work was done under that charter became the 
property of the reorganized company—the Ohio 
Central Railroad Company—-in 1879, when the 
Sunday Creek Valley road was absorbed. In 
1880, the branch from Corning to Shawnee, in 
Perry county, was completed and accepted by 
the new company, so that by the new year of 
1881, 148 miles of road, from Bush’s Station to 
Toledo, and sixty-five miles from Corning to 
Columbus, were in operation. From September 
29, 1883, to April 15, 1885, the company’s af- 
fairs were in the hands of a receiver. Then the 
bondholders became owners, and reorganized as 
the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Company. 
In August, 1886, the company leased a portion 
of the Kanawha & Ohio Railroad, and entered on 
that prosperous business career which has made 
it not only a great international coal-road, but 
also a great. freight and passenger road between 
Central and Northern Ohio. On January 30, 
1883, the last spike in the Toledo and Indian- 
apolis road, between Toledo and Findlay, was 
driven. On January 27, the first hand-car rolled 
into Bowling Green, and three days later passen- 
ger trains brought invited guests to the barbecue 
at Allentown, or Cygnet, in Bloom township, 
tendered by E. Shinabarger, the owner of the 
new village, in recognition of the completion of 
the road. The gross earnings for the year ending 
August 31, 1895, amounted to $1,903,990.04, and 
the net earnings to $190,740. 23. 

The Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City, known 
as ‘‘ The Clover Leaf,” is the new name of the 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington Railway. The 
company, organized in May, 1879, as the legal 
name of the consolidated companies, known as 
the Toledo, Delphos & Indianapolis Railway Com- 
pany, organized in 1872; the Toledo & Maumee 
Narrow Gauge, incorporated the same year; the 
Delphos & Kokomo, and the Delphos, Bluffton 
& Frankfort, incorporated in 1877. 

The project of building the Toledo, Thornton 
& St. Louis Railroad was discussed in January, 
1872, before a meeting held at Bowling Green, 
Dr. T. M. Cook, E. Reed, S. L. Boughton and 
E. A. Barton being the principal speakers. 

In 1880 the Dayton, Covington & Toledo was 
absorbed, and in March, 1881, the Dayton & 
Southeastern. The last named company’s line 
from Dayton to Gallipolis, 144 miles, was con- 


‘structed, in fact, by the T. D. & B.; in 1881 - 


the branch, from Lebanon to the junction, with 
the Cincinnati Northern, was built, and, same 


year, a branch from Wellston to Ironton’ was 
commenced. The extension of the Swan Creek 
road to Hamilton street, Toledo, where it con- 
nects with the T., St. L. & K. C., was an indi- 
vidual rather than a corporate enterprise. George 
Laskey, who resided at Grand Rapids until his 
removal to Toledo, in 1877, was one of the found- 
ers af the T., St. L. & K. C. system. It wasa 
narrow-guage road connecting Grand Rapids with 
Toledo, and, until and since its absorption by the 
“Clover Leaf,” the principal aid to Grand Rapids’ 
trade and commerce. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.—The beginnings 
of this historic railroad were made July 4, 1828, 
by no less a personage than Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton. The nucleus of this present immense 
system was for many years the only means of rapid 
transit between the Forks of the Ohio and Balti- 
more. In later years the road was gradually ex- 
tended westward, after the design of its founders, 
and in our own times, by new lines and consolida-- 


| tion of short roads, pushed forward its iron bands 


to the Gateway of the West, becoming, under 
the Garretts, a trunk line connecting Lake Michi- 
gan with the Chesapeake—the old city of Mary- 
land with the new and precocious city of Illinois. 
Early in 1872 the work of construction between 
Newark (Ohio) and Chicago was entered upon, 
and this extension of 365 miles completed, the 
road was opened for traffic to Baltimore, 831 
miles, in November, 1874. The Pittsburg & 
Western, leased for some years by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Company, became the property of the 
company in 1891, and, with the new road from 
Akron to Chicago Junction, is used as the short 
line between Chicago and Baltimore—the old 
line vza Bellaire and Grafton being 858.8 miles, 
or 27.8 miles longer than the road vza Akron and 
Pittsburg. The: total length of the four great - 
divisions of this system is 2,052.98 miles, to 
which may be added 614.68 miles of second, 
third and fourth track, and 756.74 miles of side 
track, or a total of 3,424.35. The rolling stock 
embraces 896 locomotives, 689 passenger coaches 
and 27,589 freight cars. At Chicago its terminal 
facilities are represented by the great depot and 
yards known as the Grand Central Depot, a mod- 
ern palace on Harrison street, near the business 
center, while at Washington and Baltimore its 
terminals hold even as close a relation to the 
hearts of these cities. The main line through 
Wood county (twenty-four miles in length within 
this county) was corjstructed under the charter of 
1872. On this division all through trains over 
the old and new roads run, affording unusual ad- 
vantages to the southern half of the county. The 
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road may be credited with founding the thriving 
towns of North Baltimore and Bloomdale, and 
the villages of Welker, Bairdstown, Denver and 
Hoytville; for without it, enterprising men would 
scarcely seek, on their sites, safe places for the in- 
vestment of capital. The exhibit of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at the World’s Fair was in itself a 
history in iron and wood, showing the quaint be- 
ginnings of the road in contrast with its present 
magnificence in extent andequipment. The gen- 
eral superintendent makes headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill., while the general passenger agent— 
Charles O. Scull—has his office in Baltimore, the 
birthplace of the road. 

The Bowling Green & Tontogany Railroad, 
and the Bowling Green & North Baltimore Rail- 
road are referred to in the chapter on Bowling 
Green. 

The Toledo & Maumee Valley Railroad Com- 


pany was organized by Parks Foster, W..: A. 
Taylor, Thomas H. Tracey, A. K. Detweiller and 
others, to build a road from Toledo to Rerrys- 
burg. The road, eight miles in length, was com- 
pleted in August, 1894 (in forty days), eight 
miles from the Toledo city limits to Perrysburg. 
Early in 1895 this company widened the bridge 
at Perrysburg, so that this road will connect with 
the company’s road to Maumee, making a belt 
road. Proposed extensions of this electric sys- 
tem are seriously entertained, and it would not 
be surprising to learn, within a few years, that 
all the important towns and villages of the 


| county were connected with the county seat by 


electric railways. [Since the writing of the above 
the road has been extended to Bowling Green, 
completed October, 1896, and is in operation 
under the name of The Toledo, Bowling Green 
and Fremont Electric Railroad. ] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


[By FRANK W. DunNN.] 


Pusriic LANDS—INDIAN 


TREATIES—LAND SURVEYS AND SALES IN THE WESTERN TERRITORY— 


THe “SEVEN RANGES’’—FIRST AND LATER SURVEYS WITHIN WHAT Is NOW Woop County 


—First GRANT MADE BY CONGRESS FOR LANDS LYING WITHIN PRESENT 


Limirs or Woop 


County—Town oF PERRYSBURG—PUBLIC SALE OF LANDS at WoostER—SuNpDryY ACTS oF 
CONGRESS RELATING TO PuBLic LAanps—LAND GrantTS—Mivirary Bounty Lanps—Canan 
Lanps—Swamp Lanps—Scuoor LANps—MISCELLANEOUS GRANTS—CONCLUSION. 


UT little is known, comparatively, outside 

of official sources about the history of 

the public lands of the United States. 

In this chapter, for which no higher rank 
is claimed than that of acompilation, only a few 
of the more important matters can be noted; yet 
sufficient, perhaps, to enable the general reader 
to obtain a greater knowledge of the original 
history of the lands in this portion of the Na- 
tional domain, which have, within the memory 
of men yet living, been subdued and trans- 
formed from a dense wilderness of forest, into 
pleasant farm homes and villages. 

The public lands of the United States were 
acquired by treaty, cessions by States, conquest 
or purchase. Under the treaty of peace of Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, closing the war of the Revolu- 
tion, Great Britain recognized the United States, 
as sovereign and independent, and relinquished 


all proprietary and territorial rights of the 
same. During the period of government of 
the United States, under+the Articles of Confed- 
eration, the Western lands, which included the 
entire territory east of the Mississippi river and 
north of the Ohio river, and west of, Pennsylva- 
nia, became the subject of much heated discus- 
sion among the thirteen original States, each 
claiming the right to control, to sell and dispose 
of such of the lands as it claimed toown. Many 
of the claims conflicted, on account of overlap- 
ping boundaries, as defined in the grants from 
Great Britain, to the different colonies and to in- 
dividuals; but this difficulty was finally adjusted, 
by deeds of cession from the several States to 
the National Government. When the Govern- 


‘ment was subsequently organized, the title to the 


unappropriated public lands became vested in it, as 
the successor of the Government, under the Con- 
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federation. At thistime the Mississippi river was 
the western boundary of the United States. 

Within a few months after the treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, and after the cession of Western land, by 
the States of New York and Virginia, the Con- 
gress of the Confederation immediately began to 
take steps toward the organization of the Western 
Territory. A.committee of three members, con- 
sisting of Thomas Jefferson, Mr. Chase, and Mr. 
Howell, submitted to Congress resolutions em- 
bodying a plan for the temporary government of 
this Territory. These resolutions provide that the 
lands ceded, or to be ceded, by individual States 
to the United States, when the same shall have 
been bought of the Indian inhabitants, and of- 
fered for sale by the United States, shall be 
formed into additional States. 

Indian Treatics.—The several treaties, al- 
ready referred to at length, were, in the earlier 
instances, treaties of occupancy, and, in the later 
cases, treaties of cession. They were written for 
this chapter; but, as Mr. Evers had also sum- 
marized them in connection with the military 
movements against the Indians, they. are omitted 
here. 

It is not to be understood that these relin- 
quishments were made on the part of the Indians 
without an equivalent. Large sums of money 
were paid to them, and stipulated to be paid, in 
perpetual annuities, as well as goods and mer- 
chandise. For instance, at one of the treaties it 
was stipulated that the United States should pay 
ten thousand dollars, in goods, and a perpetual 
annuity of two thousand, four hundred dollars, 
besides furnishing: the Indians with two black- 
smiths for ten years. And, among the provisions 
of the treaty at the Foot of the Rapids, the 
United States engaged to erect a sawmill and 
gristmill, for the use of the Wyandots, and to 
provide and maintain two blacksmiths, one for 
the use of the Wyandots and Senecas, the other 
for the Indians at Hog creek. j 

In reviewing these treaties, made from time 
to time between the United States and the 
Indian tribes, who claimed the right of possession 
'to the soil, we are fully convinced that the 
Indians received a just equivalent in money and 
goods, or otherwise, and thereby the United 
States obtained an absolute title to the land. It 
is an historical fact that none of the public 
lands had ever been disposed. of, by the Govern- 
ernment, prior to its cession by the Indians. 


Surveys and Sales.—Congress had entire 


control of the public lands, and in May, 1784, a 
committee, previously appointed, reported an Or- 


dinance for ascertaining the mode of locating and 
disposing of the lands in the Western Territory, 
This Ordinance was discussed and amended, un- 
til finally, on May 20, 1785, it passed, providing 
for townships, each six miles square and contain- 
ing thirty-six sections, each one mile square. The 
first public surveys, under this Ordinance, embrace 
lands running north from the Ohio river, known 
asthe ‘t Seven Ranges.’’ The sections. were num- 
bered from one to thirty-six, commencing with No. 
1 in the southeast corner of the township, and run- 
ning from south to north, in each tier, to No. 36, 
in the northwest corner of the township, as 
shown in the following diagram: 


From May 20, 1785, the three commissioners 
composing the board of treasury made sales, and 
assumed control of the administration of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the public lands. The first 
officer in charge of the. surveys was styled: ‘‘ The 
Geographer of the United States,” and the only 
person who ever held the office was Thomas 
Hutchins, who served from 1785 up to his death, 
which occurred in 1789. After his death the man- 
agement of the surveys devolved upon the board of 
the treasury, until a special officer was again 
placed in charge, under the Act of 1796, which 
provided for the appointment of a surveyor-gen- 
eral, and which directed the survey of that part 
of the lands northwest of the Ohio river, in which 
the titles of the Indian tribes had been extin- 
guished, and which had not been already con- 
veyed. by patents, or divided, in pursuance 
of the Ordinance passed May 20, 1785, or 
which has not been heretofore and during the 


‘present session of Congress, may not be appro- 


priated for satisfying military land bounties, and. 
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for other purposes. Said lands to be divided by 
north and south lines, run according to the true 
meridian, and by others, crossing them at right 
angles, so as to form townships of six miles 
square. One-half of the said townships, tak- 
ing them alternately, to be subdivided into sec- 
tions, by running through the same each way, 
parallel lines, at the end of every two miles, and 
by marking a corner, on each of said lines, at the 
end of every mile. It was further provided, that 
the sections should be numbered progressively, 
beginning with No. 1, in the northeast section, 
and proceeding east and west, alternately, 
through the township, till the 36th section be 
completed in the southeast corner. This method 
of numbering sections is still in use, and is illus- 
trated by the following diagram: 


It was further provided, that whenever seven 
ranges of townships were surveyed below the 
Great Miami, the surveyed sections were to be 
first offered for sale, in whole sections, at public 
auction, under the direction of the governor, or 
secretary of the Territory, said sales to.be held 
at Cincinnati and at Pittsburg. They were to 
be sold to the highest bidder, but for not less 
than two dollars per acre, one-twentieth part of 
the purchase money down, and within thirty days 
enough more to make one-half of the purchase 
money, and one year’s credit for the remaining 


half. The townships, remaining undivided, were 


to be sold in the same manner, under the direc- 
tion of the secretary of -the treasury, in tracts 
‘of one quarter of a township, and for not less 
than two dollars per acre. The four central sec- 
tions in each township were reserved from sale. 
The lands also remaining unsold, in the ‘‘ Seven 
Ranges,” which were surveyed under the Ordi- 


-Surveyor-general, and served until 1803. 


nance of May 20, 1785, including the lands sold 
but not paid for, were ordered to be sold as fol- 
lows: The townships which were directed to be 
sold entire, under said Ordinance, to be offered 
for sale at Philadelphia, at public vendue in 
quarter townships, reserving the four center sec- 
tions; the other townships, directed to be sold 
under said Ordinance, in sections, to be offered 
for sale, at Pittsburg, under the regulations pro- 
vided for herein. 

Under this Act, Rufus Putnam was appointed 
From 
1803 to 1813, Capt. Jared Mansfield, of the 
United States army, filled the office, and, aided 
by Thomas Jefferson, made many useful changes 
and improvements in the system of surveys. 

On May 10, 1800, the Act of May 18, 1796, 
was amended, and further provided for the es- 
tablishment of four land offices, at Cincinnati, 
Chillicothe, Marietta and Steubenville; each to 
be under the direction of an officer, to be known 
as the Register of the Land Office. The lands 
were to be sold in sections and half-sections, for 


/ not less than two dollars per acre, purchasers to 


deposit one-twentieth part of the purchase 
money, on the day of sale, and within forty days: 
to pay one-fourth part of such purchase money, 
including the amount deposited; another fourth 
to be paid within two years; another fourth 
within three years, and the remaining fourth 
within four years from date of sale, with interest, 
at six per cent., upon the deferred payments. 
The purchaser was also required to pay, exclu- 
sive of the purchase money, a surveying fee of six 
dollars .for each section, and three dollars for 
each half section, purchased by him. Section 
12, of the Act of March 26, 1804, provided, that 
the sections of land, reserved under former Acts, 
should be offered for sale, in quarter sections, to 
the highest bidder, under the directions of the 
register of the land office, and the receiver of 
public moneys, where the land offices are kept; 
the sales to remain open at each land office for 
three. Weeks only, and the lands not to be sold 
for less than two dollars per acre. The Act of 
February 11, 1805, authorized the surveyor-gen- 
eral to cause all the lands, which, under the Act 
of 1796, were sub-divided, by running through © 
the townships parallel lines, each way, at the 
end of every two miles, and by marking a corner 
on each of the said lines, at the end of every 
mile, to be sub-divided into sections, by running 
straight lines from the mile corners, thus marked, 
to the opposite corresponding corners, as nearly 
as possible, equi-distant from the corners of the 


sections on the same. . 
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One of the rules to govern these surveys 1S 
thus laid down: ‘‘All the corners marked in the 
surveys, returned by the surveyor-general, shall 
be established as the proper corners of sections, 
or sub-divisions of sections, which they were 
intended to designate; and the corners of the 
half and quarter sections not marked on the said 
surveys, shall be placed, as nearly as possible, 
equi-distant from those two corners, which stand 
on the same line. 

The first surveys within the present Wood 
county, were made in the twelve-miles-square 
reserve. The exterior, sub-divisional and mean- 
der lines of Township No. 1, of said reserve, and 
which includes the north part of Middleton town- 
ship and a small portion of Perrysburg township, 
adjoining it on the narth, was surveyed by Elias 
Glover, in October, 1805. Additional surveys 
and re-surveys were made in this township, by 
William Brookfield, D..S., in 18j6-17. The ex- 
terior lines of Township No. 3, of said reserve, 
embracing the north part of, Perrysburg township 
and the west part of Ross township, were run by 
Elias Glover, in 1805. Re-surveys of exteriors, 
lots fronting on river, meanders and islands in 
the Maumee river, were made from 1816 to 1834, 
by Joseph Wampler, D. S., and William Brook- 
field, D. S. Township No. 4, of said reserve, 
which lies wholly within Perrysburg township, 
and includes the village of Perrysburg, was sur- 
veyed by Elias Glover, in 1805. The exterior 
lines of the township of Jackson, Milton, Weston, 
Grand Rapids, and Sections 1, 2, 11 and 12, 
Washington, were surveyed by Samuel Holmes, 
D. S., in 1819. Thesub-divisional lines of these 
townships were run, in 1821, by Price F. Kel- 
logg, D. S. 

The exterior lines of the townships of Henry, 
Liberty, Plain, and Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9g, 
Washington, were surveyed by Samuel and Alex- 
ander Holmes,.in 1819, and the sub-divisional 
lines, by I.’ T. Worthington, D: S., in “1821. 
The north part of Washington township, and the 
west part of Middleton township, extending 
north, as far as the south boundary line of 
the twelve-miles-square reserve, were surveyed 
by I. T. Worthington, and the subdivisions 
by P. F. Kellogg, in 1821. ‘ The exterior lines 
of Bloom, Perry, Montgomery, Freedom, Center, 
and the south part of Webster, were surveyed by 
Alexander and Samuel Holmes, in 1819, and the 
sub-divisional lines by S. Bourne, D. S. in 1821. 
The east part of Middleton, south of the reserve 
line, and the northwest part of Webster, were 
_ surveyed by Alexander and Samuel Holmes, run- 
ning the exterior lines, in 1819, and. by. I. T. 
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Worthington, surveying the sub-divisional lines, 
in 1821. It appearsthat the entire surveys of 
Troy, and Sections 19, 20, 29, 30, 31 and 32, in 
Webster, were made by Charles Roberts, D. S., 
in 1820. In Lake township, the exterior lines 
were surveyed in 1820, by Alex. Holmes, D. S., 
and the sub-divisional lines, by Ambrose Rice, 
D. S., in December, 1833, while the surveys in 
Ross township (outside of the twelve-miles- 
square reserve) were made by Ambrose: Rice, 
D. S., in April, 1834. 

An Act of Congress of March 3, 1805, provi- 
ded for the survey and sub-division of lands lying 
north and west of the Indian boundary, by the 
Treaty of Greenville, which were ceded by that 
treaty to the United States; and that the lands be 
offered for sale, at Detroit, in the Territory of . 
Michigan, or at such of the other land offices, es- 
tablished by law, in Ohio, or in Indiana Terri- 
tory, under the same regulations as other land 
within the district. This placed the lands in the 
twelve-mile-square reserve in the Detroit land 
district, where the same remained until the Act 
of April 27, 1816, hereinafter noted. The land 
office at Wooster was established under the Act 
of March 3, 1807, for the disposal of the lands 
lying between the United States Military Tract 
and the Connecticut Reserve. The office of com- 
missioner of the General Land Office was created 
April 25, 1812. The first commissioner was 
Edward, Tiffin, who served from 1812 to 1814. 
He was distinguished as the first Governor of 
Ohio, under the Constitution. 

The first grant made by Congress for lands 
lying within the present limits of Wood county, 
was on April 26, 1816, as follows:—‘‘ That Amos 
Spafford, collector of the District and Port of 
Miami, shall have the right of pre-emption to 160 
acres of land, to include his improvements, situ- 
ate within the limits of the reserve of twelve miles 
Square, at the Rapids of Miami of Lake Erie, the 
boundaries of which shall be designated under 


_the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury; 


which tract of land shall bz granted to him, at the 
same price, and on the same terms and conditions 
for which the other public lands are sold at pri- 
vate sale.’’ [The patent of this grant was signed 
by James Monroe. ] 

This tract of land lies on the Maumee river, 
west of the town of Perrysburg, adjoining ‘‘ Fort 
Meigs,”’ and is known as ‘‘ Spafford’s Grant.” At 
this period the only land in Wood county, to 
which the Indian title had been extinguished, was 
the twelve-mile-square reserve, ceded to the 
United States by the Indians at the Treaty of 


.Greenville, but as yet none of this land had been 
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offered at public sale by the Government. Squat- 
ters or settlers had located upon the lands bor- 
dering on the river, previous to the year 1812, 
and were driven away by the Indians, who 
were hostile to the Americans during the war. 
Many returned after hostilities had ceased, to find 
their homes destroyed and themselves destitute. 
The plat of the public surveys shows the private 
claims of those settlers, all of which are on the 
north side of the Maumee river, except that of 
Amos Spafford. These claims embrace several 
thousand acres; among them are the claims of 
Whitmore Knaggs, William Brown, John Askin 
and others, nearly opposite Perrysburg.. All of 
these private claims were taken under Acts of 
Congress, regulating the grants of land in the 
Territory of Michigan. 

__. The Act of Congress of April 27, 1816, pro- 
viding for the laying out of a town, and for a 
further survey and sale of the lands in the reserve, 
placed all of these lands in the land district of 
Wooster. 


In a recent history of Lucas county, prepared 
by Clark Waggoner and others, it is written: 

To add to the serious trials to which these settlers were 
subjected, the title to the lands occupied by them was 
brought in question. These had been purchased as parts 
of the twelve-miles-square-reserve, which, by mistake, had 
been a second time ceded at the Treaty of Brownstown, sub- 
sequent to the purchase by the settlers. They had no more 
than become settled after their return, at the close of the 
war, than Congress ordered the sale of the tract. In a letter 
to President Madison on the subject, Amos Spafford appealed 
in behalf of these sufferers, and asked that the time and 
location of the sale might be so fixed that they could have 
opportunity for securing the lands held by them, saying: 
“Should the time not be known, or the place of sale so 
remote that myself and others could not attend,,al] would be 
lost. First, burned by the enemy; second, destroyed by our 
own army; and, third, sold out by act of the Government, to 
whom, we don’t know. This would be the last sacrifice that 
we could possibly make.” The sale was oa held at Fort 
Meigs, the settlers obtaining titles to their lands without 
competition. 

When the Act authorizing the sale of the 
lands in the twelve-miles-square reserve, to be 
held at Wooster, became known, a large num- 
ber of the settlers at that time had not yet 
received patents, and their rights as settlers had 
not yet been confirmed by the commissioners for 
the Detroit land district. It was no doubt in 
behalf of these claimants that Mr. Spafford inter- 
ceded in his letter to President Madison. They 
were now in a new land district, and no provision 
had been made for them in the Act directing the 
sale at Wooster, except those to whom patents 
had been granted. The operations under this 
Act were entirely different from the provisions 
made in the Acts regarding the public lands in the 
Territory of Michigan, under which the settlers 
had located their claims, and it is readily seen 
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how their status, as settlers, was affected by the 
change. After corresponding with the general 
land office with reference to this matter, the 
writer is led to believe that instead of a sale of 
lands at Fort Meigs, as related by Mr. Waggoner, 
commissioners were sent there to investigate the 
rights and claims of these settlers, and to confirm 
the rights of such as were legally entitled thereto. 
Patents had been issued to a few of the settlers 
prior to the passage of this Act, the oldest in date 
being that to John Askin, for four hundred acres, 
dated April 20, 1811. Another to Whitmore 
Knaggs, for six hundred acres, dated July 3, 
1812, during the administration of President 
Madison. These patents contain recitals that 
the claims were confirmed by virtue of ‘*An Act 
to regulate the grants of land in the Territory of 
Michigan,” and, as noted above, all were on the 
north side of the Maumee. 

Town of Perrysburg.—On April 27, 1816, 
it was enacted by Congress, that so much of the 
tract of land, of twelve miles square, at the Brit- 
ish fort, of the Miami of the Lake, at the Foot 
of the Rapids, ceded by the Wyandots and other 
Indian tribes, to the United States, by the Treaty 
of Greenville, August 3, 1795, shall; under the 
direction of the surveyor-general, be laid off into 
town lots, streets and avenues, and into out-lots, 
in such manner and of such dimensions, as he 
may think proper. The tract so to be laid off 
shall not exceed the quantity of land contained 
in two entire sections, nor the town lots, one- 
quarter of an acre each. When the survey shall 
be completed, a plat thereof shall be returned 
to the surveyor-general, on which the town lots 
and out lots shall respectively be designated, by 
progressive numbers, who shall cause two copies 
to be made, one to be transmitted with a copy 
of the field notes, to the commissioner of the 
general land office, and the other, to the register 


‘of the land office at Wooster. 


As before stated, the tract of twelve miles 
square had been surveyed in the year 1805, and 
the Act of Congress authorizing a town to be 
laid out, also directed the surveyor-general to re- 
survey and mark the exterior lines of said tract 
conformably to the survey made in December, 
1805, and also to cause divisional lines to be run 
through each section and fractional section, bind- 
ing on the river, so that each sub-division may 
contain, as nearly as may be, 160 acres. Pro- 
vided, that in running the sub-divisional lines no 
interference shall be made affecting or impairing 
the rights of pérsons to whom patents have been 


granted for land lying within the limits of the 


said twelve miles square. These tracts, lying on 
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the Maumee river, were designated, in the surveys, 
as River tracts; those lying on the south side of 
the river, now in Wood county, being numbered 
consecutively, from 44 to 86 inclusive. It was 
further enacted, that all of the land within the 
twelve-miles-square reserve, except Section 16, 
reserved for school purposes, together with the 
in-lots and out-lots, in Perrysburg, should be offered 
for sale tothe highest bidder, at Wooster, the 
sale to remain open for seven days and no longer. 
The quarter-sections and fractional quarter-sec- 
tions not to be sold for less than two dollars per 
acre; the in-lots for not less than twenty dollars 
each, and the out-lots for not less than five 
dollars an acre; all of such lands and lots re- 
maining unsold at the public sales, to be disposed 
of at private sale, by the register of the land of- 
fice, at Wooster, under the regulations provided 
by law—patents to issue in the same manner 
as for other lands of the United States. 
Afterward, it appears that difficulties began 
to arise about the boundaries of lots and streets, 
as originally surveyed, until finally an Act was 
passed by the Legislature of Ohio, on March 7, 
1835, by which the town council is authorized to 
cause to be made a new and entire survey of the 
streets and alleys, which, when recorded in the 
records of Wood county, shall be held and 
deemed in all courts, to be a correct survey of 
said streets and alleys, and to exhibit the true 
situation of the same. This survey was accom- 
plished by Hiram Davis, a plat of which is to 
be found in the public records. Subsequent 


legislation affecting the town will be noticed here-. 


after. 

The public sale of the lands directed to be 
held at Wooster, under the preceding Act, took 
place, in July, 1817, and was upon the credit 
system, forty days being allowed for the first 
payment of 25 per cent, the balance to be paid 
in three equal annual instalments. Land com- 
panies were formed among the capitalists in the 
east, who purchased tracts at the sale, the prices 
ranging from $2.13 to $75 per acre. Many of the 
tracts purchased reverted to the United States, on 
account of failure to pay the deferred instalments 
and interest. The credit system had always been 
a source of difficulty to the government, on 
account of default in the payments; the revenue 
arising from the sales of land was much less than 
was anticipated, besides the government was in 
competition with several of the States, which 
were disposing of western lands—Connecticut 
selling her Western Reserve lands in northeastern 
Ohio, at forty cents per acre—Virginia selling 
lands in Kentucky—North Carolina in Tennessee 


—Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Massachusetts sell- 
ing lands at reduced prices, which tended to 
check emigration to the Northwest Territory. 
As a remedy, the credit system was abolished, 
under the Act of April 20, 1820, and the price 
of land fixed at $1.25 per acre, payable in cash, 
at the time of sale. 

The Act of Congress, of February 22, 1817, 
provided that ‘‘ from and after September 1, 1817, 
the sections designated by Nos. 2, 5, 20, 23, 30 
and 33, in each and every township, of the pub- 
lic lands, the sale of which is now, or hereafter 
may be, authorized, shall be offered for sale, 
either in quarter sections, or half-quarter sections, 
at the option of the purchaser; and, in every case, 
the division of quarter-sections shall be made by 
a line running due north and south.” Land dis- 
tricts were formed under the Act of March 3, 
1819. One of said districts comprised all the 
land lying between the west line of the State and 
the line now forming the west line of Wood 
county; the district extending north, to the 
northern boundary of the State, and south to the 
Indian boundary line established by the Treaty of 
Greenville, and for the sale of which a land 
office was established at Piqua. The public lands 
lying between the line now established as the 
west line of Wood county, and the west line of 
the Connecticut Reserve, having the same 
boundaries north and south as the district before 
mentioned, formed another land district, and, for 
the sale of which lands, an office was established 
at Delaware. The Act authorized the President 
to appoint a register and receiver, at each land 
office, and also provided for the sales of the lands 
(except Section 16, in each township, reserved 
for the support of schools) to the highest bidder, 
at the land offices, where the public sales were 
to be kept open for three weeks and no longer; 
said lands to be sold for not less than two dol- 
lars an acre. The President was authorized to 
remove the land offices established by this Act, 
whenever he considered it expedient, to such place 
within the district as he judged most proper. 
By virtue of the authority thus conferred, land 
offices were established from time to time. at 
Wapakoneta, Lima, Upper Sandusky, Defiance, 
Bucyrus and Tiffin. 

Under the Act of April 24, 1820, nearly all 
of the lands belonging to the United States, 
within the present limits of Wood county, were 
entered. The first section of the Act provides, 
‘‘that from and after the first day of July, next, 
all of the public lands of the United States, the 
sale of which is, or may be authorized, by law, 
shall be offered for sale to the highest bidder, in 
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half-quarter sections; and when offered at private 
sale may be purchased at the option of the pur- 
chaser, in entire sections, half sections, quarter 
sections or half-quarter sections; none: of said 
land to be sold, either at public or private 
sale, for less than $1.25 per acre; none of said 
land to be sold on credit, but complete payment 
to be made on the day of purchase.’’ Next fol- 
lows the Act of May 15, 1820, viz.: ‘‘ That there 
be granted to the State of Ohio, at the minimum 
price for which the public lands are sold, the 
right of pre-emption, to one quarter section, in, 
or near, the center of each county, included in 
the purchase recently made of the Indians, by 
the treaty concluded at St. Mary’s, September 
20, 1818, for the establishment of a seat of jus- 
tice, in the said counties; provided, the purchase 
be made before the commencement of the public 
sales; and provided, also, that the proceeds of 
the sale of each quarter section, which may be 
made, under the authority of Ohio, shall be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of erecting public 
buildings, in said counties, respectively, after de- 
ducting therefrom the sums originally paid by 
the State aforesaid; and provided, further, that 
the seat of justice for said counties, respectively, 
shall be fixed on the lands so selected.”” This Act 
was afterward repealed, as to that feature of it, 
requiring seats of justice to be established at, or 
near, the center of said counties. 

Congress Helped Perrysburg.—Another Act 
of Congress, relating to the old county seat 
of Wood, which became a law, May 7, 1822, 
is in effect as follows: ‘‘That the right to all 
the unsold in-lots and out-lots, in the town 
of Perrysburg, be and the same is hereby vested 
in the commissioners of Wood county, and the 
‘right to all the unsold town lots and out-lots, in 
the town of Croghansville, be and the same is 
hereby vested in the commissioners of Sandusky 
county, in said State, on condition that said com- 
missioners shall permanently locate the seat of 
justice, for their respective counties, at said 
towns; and that the net proceeds of the sales of 
so many of said lots as are necessary to be re- 
tained, for the purpose of erecting public build- 
ings thereon, be applied to the erection and im- 
provement of the public buildings and squares, 
in said towns, respectively, This special grant 
was no doubt made in lieu of the quarter sec- 
tion granted for county-seat purposes, in the pre- 
ceding Act of May 15, 1820. It was not until 
the Act of Congress of April 5, 1832, that the 
public lands were sub-divided and offered for sale, 
in quarter-quarter sections, of forty acres each. 
The Act was not put in force until 1834, owing 


to delays in preparing the necessary plats for the 
use of the local land offices. 

Land Grants.—Various grants were made by 
Congress from time to time, some of which di- 
rectly concern the lands in this county, and from 
which arise the terms '‘Road Lands,” ‘‘ Swamp 
Lands,” ** Canal Lands,” etc. In connection with 
these grants, we shall also notice the Acts of the 
State Legislature with reference to the same. The 
grant made by Congress to the county commis- 
sioners of Wood of certain lots in the town of 
Perrysburg, for the purpose of establishing a seat 
of justice at said town, and for the erection of 
public buildings, has been already noticed in this 
chapter. A subsequent Act, approved July 27, 
1842, gave to each purchaser, his heirs or assigns, 
of any lot or lots, in said town, at any sale for 
taxes thereon, assessed by the laws of Ohio (the 
title to which had not been divested fromthe United 
States in any other mannerthan under color of such 
tax sale) the right to make an entry of the same, 
at any time within one year from the passage of 
said Act, at the land office in the district within 
which said town is situated, at the price for which 
the. same were struck off at Wooster in July, 
1817, with interest from that date. 

Another Act of Congress, approved February 
20, 1845, relating to the lots in said town, pro- 
vided that all title to lots in said town derived 
from Ohio, under color of the grant made to the 
State by virtue of the Act of Congress, entitled: 
‘‘An Act for laying out and making a road from 
the lower Rapids of the Miami of Lake Erie to 
the western boundary of the Connecticut Western 
Reserve, in the State of Ohio,’’ approved Febru- 
ary 20, 1823, be and the same are hereby recog- 
nized as valid and confirmed, in the same man- 
ner as though the title to said lots had been 
vested in said State, under the aforesaid Act: 
Provided, ‘‘ That the authorities of said State 
shall, within one year from and after the passage 
of this Act, furnish the commissioner of the gen- 
eral land office with a certified list. of all lots 
heretofore sold and disposed of, under color of 
the above recited Act.” 

Under the heading ‘‘Road Lands,” of this 
chapter, the Act referred to, granting certain 
lands to the State of Ohio, for the construction 
of the above mentioned road, is more fully noted. 
It appears that the State authorities, under said 
Act, appropriated certain lots and lands within 
the limits of Perrysburg, which were not intended 
to be included in the above grant for road pur- 
poses, and hence confusion arose as to the title. 
The above mentioned Act, therefore, was passed 
to quiet the title in the owners, who had pur- 


chased said lots from the State. A deed of quit- 
claim from the United States to the owners of the 
lots in question bears date March 10, 1846, dur- 
ing the administration of President Polk, and is 
recorded in the deed records of this county. The 
lots, thus relinquished by the United States, are 
fully described in said deed. 


Maumee and Western Reserve Road Lands.— 


Article 2, of the treaty of Brownstown, be- | 


fore mentioned, between the United States and 
certain tribes of Indians, held November 25, 
1808, is a cession by said Indians, to the United 
States, of a tract of land for a road, 120 feet 
in width, from the Foot of the Rapids (Perrys- 
burg) of the River Miami of Lake Erie, to the 
west line of the Connecticut Reserve, and all the 
land within one mile of said road, on each side 
thereof, for the purpose of establishing settle- 
ments along the same. Article 3, of said treaty, 
is an agreement that the lines embracing the 
lands given and ceded by the preceding article, 
shall be run in such directions as may be thought 
most advisable by the President, for the purposes 
aforesaid. The Act of December 12, 1811, 
authorized the President to appoint three com- 
missioners to mark a road from Perrysburg to the 
western line of the Connecticut Reserve; said 
commissioners to make and to transmit the plats 
to the President, who, if he approve, shall cause 
the plats to be deposited in the office of the 
treasurer of the United States, and said road 
shall be considered as established and accepted, 
pursuant to the treaty of Brownstown. 

A subsequent Act, approved February 4th, 
1815, provided that in surveying lands ceded by 
the Indians, at Brownstown, the ordinary mode 
of surveying the public lands should be so far 
deviated from, that the boundary lines of the 
tracts to be laid off should be run parallel to, and 
at right angles with, the road laid out, in con- 
formity to said treaty. Whether any commis- 
sioners were appointed, or a survey of the road, 
or of the lands ceded, by the United States, as 
contemplated, was made under the last two Acts, 
we are not able to state, in the absence of any 
official report in the matter, but it appears by an 
Act, approved February 28, 1823, that Ohio was 
authorized to lay out, open and construct a road, 
from the lower Rapids of the Miami of Lake 
Erie to the western boundary of the Connecti- 
cut Reserve. 

_ In order to enable Ohio to open and con- 
struct that road, a tract of*land, 120 feet wide, 
whereon to locate the same, together with a 
quantity of land, equal to one mile on‘each side 
thereof and adjoining thereto, to defray the ex- 
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penses of said road, was granted to the State, to 
commence at the Miami Rapids and terminate at 
the western boundary of the Connecticut Western 
Reserve, with full power and authority to sell and 
convey the same, and apply the proceeds to the 
making of said road. In view of the proposal in 
the foregoing Act, the State Legislature at once 
took action thereon, by appointing John Wal- 
lace, of Champaign county, John Patten, of 
Wayne county, and Quintus F. Atkins, of Ashta- 
bula county, commissioners, to locate and survey 
said-road, 120 feet wide, and to file a plat of said 
survey in the office of the Secretary of State. 
Said commissioners were charged with the duty 
of valuing the lands, on each side of said road, 
one mile in width, ond to certify the same to the 
Secretary of State, together with a plan of con- 
structing the road, and the probable expense of 
its construction. This was followed by another 
Act of the Legislature, of February 25, 1824, 
which provided for constructing said road, and 
for a superintendent, to be appointed by joint 
resolution of both Houses of the General Assem- 
bly. The superintendent to give bond in the 
sum of $5,000, conditioned for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties required of him, and to ac- 
count for all moneys received by him, for the 
sale of lands, &c. This Act also authorized said 
superintendent to enter into contract, for the 
building and constructing said road, and also for 
the sale of the lands adjoining thereto, granted 
by’ Congress; the lands to be offered for sale for 
not less than $1.50 per acre; one-third of the 
purchase money to be paid at time of sale; one- 
third in one year, and one-third in two years. 
The superintendent was authorized to make con- 
tracts for constructing the road, payable in land, 
upon such terms as he might think most advan- 
tageous to the State. Under this Act, Atkins, 
one of the commisSioners, was appointed first 
superintendent. 

On February 7, 1825, the Legislature passed 
an Act, authorizing the superintendent of the 
Maumee and Western Reserve road to cause 
surveys of the lands belonging to the State of 
Ohio, in the reservation, at the foot of the 
Rapids of.the Miami of Lake Erie, to be made as 
he might think fit, and to cause a plat to be 
made of the lands, so surveyed and owned by 
said State, and to sell said lands for not less 
than seven dollars yer acre. It was under this 
Act that the new survey of out-lots to Perrys- 
burg was made, a copy of which was unearthed 
by the writer in the State archives during the 
summer of 1895. 

Under an Act of the Legislature, passed Jan- 
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uary 29, 1827, asurveyor was appointed to pro- 
ceed to survey such of the lands, granted by Con- 
gress to Ohio, for the purpose of building and 
keeping in repair the road, as have not been 
heretofore surveyed, under the authority of said 
State. The Act provided, that said lands should 
be surveyed into lots of 80 acres each, and where 
there are fractional parts occasioned by said road, 
such. fractional parts to be surveyed with, and 
attached to, the half-quarter section, lying back 
of and adjoining such fractional part. Triplicate 
plats of surveys to be made, one of each to be 
filed with the superintendent of road, Auditor and 


Secretary of State, and superintendent authorized: 


to sell land for “not less than $1.50 per acre. 
Thomas R. McKnight, of Perrysburg, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of said road, January 30, 
1827. The lands in Wood county, surveyed 
under this Act, are designated as the Maumee 
and Western Reserve Road Lands, and are sit- 
uated in the townships of Perrysburg, Lake and 
Troy; such of said lands as lie contiguous to said 
road are known as Road Tracts. 

Military Bounty Lands.—There are no lands 
within the limits of Wood county specially 
granted for bounties to the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States, although a large quantity 
of land, in this county, has been located with 
military land warrants. It is proper to observe 
here, that on June 1, 1796, Congress set apart a 
tract of land, within the present State of Ohio, 
for the officers and soldiers, serving in the Revo- 
lutionary war, known as the United States Mili- 
tary District, comprising two and one-half mil- 
lions of acres, embracing within its limits, in 
whole or in part, the counties of Tuscarawas, 
Guernsey, Muskingum, Monroe, Coshocton, 
Holmes, Knox, Licking, Franklin, Delaware, 
Noble and Lake. All warrants granted by the 
United States, under this Act, were restricted to, 
and located exclusively in this district, until after 


the passage of the Scrip Act, of May 30, 1830, : 


by which the Revolutionary warrants could be 
exchanged for scrip, and the same located out- 
side of the military district. 

Another district, known as the ‘‘ Virginia 
Military District ,” lying between the little Miami 
and Scioto rivers, containing over four million 
‘acres, was reserved in the cession by Virginia, in 
1784, of her territory northwest of the Ohio river, 
for the purpose of satisfying the warrants, issued 
to the officers and soldiers of the Continental 
Line, army and navy, under the laws of Virginia, 
for military services during the war of the Revo- 
lution, as they were promised by the Legislature 
of that State. Subsequent Acts were passed by 


Congress, granting warrants to officers and sol- 
diers, who had served in the war of 1812, and in 
the war with Mexico, which were allowed to be 
located upon any of the unappropriated lands of 
the United States. 

Canal Lands.—The Act of Congress, of May 
24, 1828, granted to Ohio, for the purpose of 
aiding said State in extending the Miami canal, 
from Daytonto Lake Erie, by the Maumee route, 
a quantity of land, equal to one-half of five sec- 
tions in width, on each side of said canal, be- 
tween Dayton and the Maumee river, at the 
mouth of the Auglaize, reserving each alternate 
section of the land unsold, to the United States, 
to be selected by the Commissioner of the general 
land office, under the direction of the President, 
which land, so reserved to the United States, 
shall not be sold for less than two dollars per 
acre. The said land hereby granted to Ohio, to 
be subject to the disposal of the Legislature of 
said State, for the purpose aforesaid and no other. 
Said land to be selected by the Governor, and 
a report of such selection to be made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
After such selection, the State was authorized to 
sell and convey the same in fee-simple. The 
quantity of land granted to the State under this 
Act was five hundred thousand acres. 

Under the provisions of this Act, the State of 
Indiana was authorized to convey and relinquish 
to Ohio, upon such terms as may be agreed 
upon by said States, all the right and interest 
granted to the State of Indiana to any lands 
within the limits of the State of Ohio, by an Act, 
entitled: ‘‘An Act to grant a certain quantity of 
land to the State of Indiana for the purpose of 
aiding said State in opening a canal to connect 
the waters of Wabash river with those of Lake 
Erie, approved March 2,°1827,” the State of 
Ohio to hold said land on the same considera- 
tions upon which it was granted to the State of 
Indiana, by the Act aforesaid. The Legislature 
of Ohio, by Act passed December 22, 1828, as- 
sented to the several provisions and conditions of 
the preceding Act of Congress. An Act of Con- 


‘gress, approved March 2, 1855, confirmed the 


selection of land made by the State of Ohio, 
under the Acts of March 2, 1827, and of May 
24, 1828. Several thousand acres of lands, 
granted by the Acts of Congress aforesaid, were 
located in Wood county, and are found in the 
townships of Perrysburg, Lake, Ross, Webster, 
Freedom, Perry, Middleton, Plain, Washington 
and Weston. Also, one-quarter section in Mil- 
ton township, and a tract of ninety-one acres in 
Portage township. The total quantity of land 
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granted to Ohio, for canal purposes, was 1, 100, - 
361 acres. 

Swamp Lands.—The subject of worthless pub- 
lic lands, swamps, marshes and overflowed lands, 
was frequently discussed in Congress, at an early 
period, but no legislation was had successfully, 
until the Act of March 2, 1849, which applied 
exclusively to Louisiana. Then followed the 
law of September 28, 1850, extending the grant, 
to enable the ‘‘ State of Arkansas to construct the 
necessary levees and drains, toreclaim the swamp 
and overflowed lands therein,” the last section of 
which enlarged the grant, so as to embrace 
‘each of the other States of the Union, in which 
such swamp and overflowed lands, knowa and 
designated, as aforesaid, may besituated.”” The 
reasons assigned for these donations to the sev- 
eral States, were the alleged worthless character 
of the lands, in their natural condition; the great 
sanitary improvement to be deyived from the rec- 
lamation of extensive districts, notoriously ma- 
larial, and the probable cultivation that would 
follow; and the enhancement in value, and read- 
ier sale of Government lands, adjoining the 
same. 

The above Act. made it the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make accurate lists and 
plats of all such lands, and transmit the same 
to the Governors of the several States, in which 
such lands might lie, and at the request of the 
Governor of any State, in which said swamp and 
overflowed lands were situated, to cause patents 
to be issued to said State therefor, conveying to 
said State the fee-simple of said land. Said Act 
also provided, that in making out lists and plats 
of the lands aforesaid, all legal subdivisions, the 
greater part whereof was wet and unfit for culti- 
vation, should be included in said lists and plats; 
but when the greater part of a subdivision was 
not of that character, the whole was to be ex- 
cluded therefrom. 

In pursuance of said Act, on November 21, 
1850, the Commissioner transmitted to the Gov- 
ernors of the respective States, to which the 
grant applied, copies of office circular, setting 
forth the provisions of said Act; giving instruc- 
tions thereunder, and allowing the States to elect 
which of two methods they would adopt, for the 
purpose of designating the swamp lands, viz.: 
Ist: The Government field notes could be taken, 
as the basis for selection, and all lands shown by 
them to be swamp or overflowed, within the 
meaning of the Act, would pass to the States. 
2d: The States could select the lands by their 
own agents, and report the same to the United 
States Surveyor-General, with proof as to the 


character of the same. Ohio was one of the 
number of States which elected to make its selec- 
tion by its own agents. 
Up to and including June 30, 1883, Ohio laid 
claim to 54,458y%445 acres, but, up to the same 
date, there had been approved and patented to 
said State 25,640,445 acres. By an Act of the 
Legislature of Ohio, approved March 2, 1853, 
the auditor of State was directed to transmit to 
the county auditor of each county, in which any 
swamp or overflowed lands were situated, a list 
of the same, by such description and in such 
divisions and subdivisions, as reported by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Governor of said 
State of Ohio. It was also made the duty of the 
county commissioners of each county to appraise 
said lands and make return, in writing, to the 
county auditor; and, upon such return, the audi- 
tor was required to give notice, in some news- 
paper in said county, at least thirty days, that 
sealed proposals would be received, until the ex- 
piration of said time, for draining and reclaiming 
said swamp lands, in the manner specified by, 
and under the direction of, said county com- 
missioners, to be paid in said lands, lying in said 
county, at the appraised value thereof; the bids, 
when opened, to be awarded to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, such bidder to enter into bond, 
with security, for the faithful performance of his 
contract, which was limited to two years from 
the date of such contract. Upon completion of 
his contract, each contractor received from the 
county auditor of his county a certificate for the 
amount due him thereon, and containing an ac- 
curate description of the land to which he was 
entitled. Such certificate, when presented and 
delivered to the Governor, entitled said con- 
tractor to a deed from the State. The town- 
ships in this county containing swamp lands ap- 
propriated under this Act, are Jackson, Milton, 
Portage, Center, Montgomery and Webster. 
School Lands.—-The most important act of 
the founders of the American Republic, is the 
provision made for educational purposes. The 
first reservation, for such purposes, was made 
by the Congress of the Confederation, in the 
Ordinance .of May 20, 1785, which provided 
that Lot No. 16, of every township shall be re- 
served for the maintenance of public schools, ° 
within said township. This was an endowment 
of 640 acres in a township of six miles square, 
but the manner .of establishing such public 
schools, or by whom, was not mentioned, or 
pointed out. This reservation, by subsequent 
enactment, became perpetual. This endowment 
of one thirty-sixth part of the public land, was 
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the subject of much legislation in the years fol- 
lowing. Whether the public schools, thus en- 
dowed by the United States, were to be under 
National or State control, remained a. question, 
and the lands were held in reservation, until 
-after the admission of Ohio into the Union. By 
the Act of April 30, 1802, authorizing the forma- 
tion, of a State government in Ohio, Congress 
submitted three propositions, which were offered 
for the acceptance or rejection, by the conven- 
tion, to form the constitution for said State, for as 
yet no transfers had been made by the United 
States of the title or control of the sixteenth sec- 
tion of reserved school lands; one of these propo- 
sitions being, ‘‘that the section No. 16, in every 
township, and where such section has been sold, 
granted or disposed of, other lands equivalent 
thereto, and most contiguous to the same, shall 
be granted to the inhabitants of such townships, 
for the use of schools.” This proposition was 
accepted by resolution, passed in convention, 
November 29, 1802. 

- An Act of Congress of Marcn 3, 1803, con- 
tains the following: ‘‘ That the following several 
tracts of land, in the State of Ohio, be and the 
same are hereby appropriated for the use of 
schools in that State, and shall, together with 
all the tracts of land heretofore appropriated for 
that purpose, be vested in the Legislature of 
that State, in trust, for the use aforesaid, and 
for no other use, intent or purpose whatever; 
that is to say: one thirty-sixth part of all the 
lands of the United States, lying in Ohio, to 
which the Indian title has not been extinguished, 
which may hereafter be purchased of the Indian 
tribes by the United States, which 36th section 
shall consist of the Section No. 16, in each town- 
ship, if the said land shall be surveyed into 
townships of six miles square, and shall, if the 
lands. be surveyed in a different manner, be 
designated by lots.” The Legislature assumed 
control of all the school lands within Ohio, and 
enacted laws, from time to time, regarding the 
use and management of the same. Finally, by 
Act of February 1, 1826, Congress authorized 
Ohio to sell all or any part of the lands reserved 
and appropriated by Congress, for the use of 
schools, and to invest the money arising from 
such sale in some productive fund, provided said 
land, or any part thereof, shall in no case be sold 
without the consent of the inhabitants of such 
township or district. : 

After the passage of this Act, whenever it was 
desired to sell the school lands of any township, 
a special Act was obtained from the Legislature 


authorizing such sale, until, finally, a general Act | 


was passed, April 16, 1852, under which they 
have been sold since that time. 

The provisions of the Act are cited here to 
show the manner of making such sales. First, 
it was enacted that all those lands granted by the 
Congress of the United States for school pur- 
poses, known as Section 16, might be sold; that 
in townships where no vote had previously been 
taken for the sale of such lands, the trustees of 
any original surveyed township, to which such 
lands belonged, should give not less than thirty 
days notice to the legal voters, residing in such 
township, to meet at a specified time and place, 
and cast their ballots for or against the sale of 
any such lands belonging to such township; if 
such ballot was in favor of a sale, the trustees 
were required to deposit one of the poll-books 
with the county auditor, together with a copy of 
the proceedings had in relation to such election. 
The next step necessary and requisite was for the 
trustees of such township to file a petition in the 
Common Pleas of the county, asking the court to 
appoint three disinterested freeholders, not resi- 
dents of the township, in which the land was 
situate, to divide and value the same, in money. 
If the proceedings were found to be legal, the 
prayer of the petition was then granted, and three 
persons were appointed to divide and appraise 
the lands, and, if necessary, call to their aid the 
county surveyor; the divisions to be made into 
such parcels as would be best for the sale thereof. 
The court, upon examining the return of said ap- 
praisers, and finding their proceedings to have 
been regular and just, then certified the same, 
and ordered such proceedings to be entered of 
record, a copy of which was required to be filed 
in the office of the county auditor. The auditor 
then advertised said land for sale six weeks in a 
newspaper of the county, and by notices posted 
in the county, containihg a description of the 
lands to be sold, the valuation of the same, and 
the time when it would be offered at public auc- 
tion by said auditor at the door of the court 
house, ‘at not less than the appraised value 
thereof; one-twelfth of the purchase money to 
be paid at the time of sale, and the balance in 
eleven annual instalments of equal amount, with 
annual interest thereon. The land was to be 
sold to the highest bidder over the appraisement, 
and on the terms above stated. The purchas- 
ers of the land, when having made payment in 
full, received from the county auditor a final cer- 
tificate to that affect, and that such purchasers 
are entitled to receive from the State a deed in 
fee-simple for said land. Upon filing such cer- 
tificate with the Auditor of State, a deed was pre- 
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pared, signed by the Governor, and delivered to 
the person entitled to receive it. 


It is worthy of notice that the Territories 
which have been organized and afterward ad- 
mitted as States subsequent to the admission of 
Ohio, were also granted the Section No. 16 in 
each township for school purposes, until the 
organization of the Territory of Oregon, in 1848, 
when Senator Stephen A. Douglass, of Illinois, 
inserted in the Act an additional grant for school 
purposes of Section No. 36 in each township, 
making the reservation for school purposes of the 
16th and 36th Sections, or 1,280 acres in each 
township, of six miles square. Each of the 
States admitted since that time has had granted 
to it both of these sections. 


Miscellancous Grants.—-Besides the various 
grants of land made by Congress to the several 
States and Territories, many special grants and 
donations of land have been made to private in- 
dividuals for services rendered, a few of which we 
shall notice, none, however, being within the lim- 
its of Wood county, except, that under an Act 
passed June 4, 1832, directing that a patent or 
patents issue to Dr. Eliakim Crosby, for a quan- 
tity of land equal to two sections, which might be 
located on any of the unappropriated lands of 
the United States, subject to entry; a portion of 
the land selected lies within said county, consist- 
ing of eighty acres, in Section 17, in Webster 
township, and eighty acres, in Section 26, Plain 
township. 


- The first grant was an Act of the Continental 
Congress, August 14, 1776, offering to receive, 
and make citizens of, deserters from the British 
army, and tendering to each deserter, or his 
heirs, absolutely, fifty acres of unappropriated 
land in some one of the States. ‘Another Act 
was an appropriation of one township of land, 
in Ohio, to Arnold Henry Dorhman, an agent for 
the United States at the Court of Lisbon, during 
the Revolutionary war. This land was located 


in the Steubenville land district. During the 
Revolutionary war there was a force of Canadian 
officers and men in the army of the United States, 

known as ‘‘ Refugees from Canada.” To these 
were reserved three townships in Ohio, on the 
shores of Lake Erie; but, afterward, other lands 
were appropriated, in lieu thereof. In 1803, 

Congress directed the Secretary of War to issue 
land warrants to Gen. LaFayette for 11,520 acres. 

The land was to be located, surveyed or patented 
at his option, or the warrants could be received, 

in payment for lands, within the State of Ohio. 

In 1804, Congress ordered that the warrants, 

above eratited, might be located by Gen. La- 
Fayette, in Orleans Territory. In 1824, on the 
occasion of LaFayette’s last visit to this country, 
Congress directed that $200,000 be paid to him, 
and also granted to him, or his heirs, a township 
of land in Florida. 

In closing this chapter, we deem it of inter- 
est to mention that not a few of the men, who 
have been prominent in National and State 
affairs, have held title to lands in Wood county, 
aud some of them are yet living. Of these, we find 
the names of President R. B. Hayes; of the 
Governors of Ohio—Joseph Vance, Reuben 
Wood, Seabury Ford, David Tod and Charles 
Foster; of the Governors of Michigan—Alpheus 


Felch, Austin Blair and H. H. Crapo; Hon. 
Caleb Smith, Secretary of the Interior, under 
President Lincoln; Hon. M. R. Waite, Chief 


Justicé of the United States; Senators Joshua R. 
Giddings and Benjamin F. Wade; Judge Joseph 
R. Swan; Gen. Thomas M. Keys; Hon. James 
Wadsworth, of Geneseo, N. Y., and his sons, 
Gen. Jarnes S. Wadsworth and William W. 
Wadsworth; Aristarchus Champion, a capitalist 
and banker of Rochester, N. Y.; Jesse Stone and 
Sumner Stone, of the State of New York; An- 
drew D. White, ex-president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and ex-minister to Germany; Lyne Star- 
ling, the foundgr of the City of Columbus, Ohio, 
besides numerous others. 
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Gas anpD O1L Fietp—GeroLocy anp PHENOMENA OF THE Woop County FreLp—WELL DRILLING 
—Various Resutts—Pror. Orton on PeEtroieum, Erc.—Hisrory or tur Inpustry— 
Discovery or Gas—Or1, Weri_is—Comrpaniks AND SyNDICATES—PEN SKETCH OF THE OIL 
Business tn Woop County, By James O. Troup. 


HE story of the gas and oil reservoirs of 
Wood county, though opened only about 
ten years ago, is interesting to the econo- 
mist as well as to the geologist of to-day. 

Why Nature closed in these reservoirs and kept 
them hidden from the oil operator for so many 
years, and why she continues to keep the chemist 
in ignorance of her oil manufacturing methods, 
are questions as new now as they were in 1885. 
Then the men of Bowling Green drilled deep into 
the earth to find light and heat. In 1886, the 
men of North Baltimore drilled deeper in search 
of oil. Each reaped rewards for their searches 
subterranean — they know they got more gas and 
oil tha were expected, and continue to receive 
these presents from mother earth; but, here, 
knowledge ends. The enterprise of the oil man 
and the work of the driller tell us that oil may 
exist in the Trenton rock of Ohio, as it does in 
the sands of Pennsylvania, but whence it comes, 
the location of the laboratory, the substances 
from which it is expressed or distilled, its share in 
gas making, the period required for renewing the 
reservoirs, and many other points men desire to 
know, are left untold — surrendered to the spec- 
ulators or guessers. In this chapter what is 
known of Wood county gas and oil is related, 
and references are made to the great wells of 
the county. 

Throughout this field, the Trenton limestone 
is found, generally at the depth of. 1,150 feet or 
about 440 below tide level. In 1886, in the 
North Baltimore well, No. 1, it was ascertained 
to be 360 feet; at Bairdstown, 315; in the Simon’s 
well, at Bairdstown, 301 feet, and in the Bloom- 
dale, No. 1, 360 feet below that level. The ob- 


served rock pressure in the Godsend well of | 


Bloom township was 465. pounds to the square 
inch, and the calculated pressure, 473 pounds, 
while the specific gravity of the oil on entering 
the tank, was 42°, proving superior to that found 


in the upper fields, suchas Findlay and’ Lima. | 


The dead or. unproductive line, as determined in 


| balanced or outstripped the general rule. 


| 1886, was 500 feet below tide level, but there 


have been some exceptions to this general rule. 
It would not be an oil field unless the exceptions 
Some 
of the phenomena of the field are hereafter de- 
scribed. In the mechanical and scientific work of 
converting the crude into commercial oil almost 
everything has been accomplished. In addition to 
what the Standard had done, in November, 1888, 
the Bradner refinery forwarded the first carload 
of oil refined under the Yargan process, and, 
within the last six years, further advances have 
been made toward rendering this oil very nearly 
equal to any on the market. 

The 2,293-feet test well, on the Hager farm 
in Webster township, two miles east of Sugar 
Ridge, was drilled 735 feet, through the Trenton 
rock, to the salt water of the ocean. Three 
miles north of the Hager, a Chicago syndicate 
drilled a test well, finding only seven feet of 
Trenton rock resting on black limestone shale, 
hundreds of feet in thickness. In each case the 
god of commerce was not propitious, but the 
god of science was. Against such failures may 
be opposed the Ducat well, in Liberty township, 
the Foltz-farm well, near Cygnet, the Denver 
well, on the Chase farm,and many others, where 


the drillers’ hopes were based on uncertainty, or 


the great gasSer which is said to have produced 
hundreds of tons of gas every twenty-four hours 
where the drillers.sought for oil. 

Again, almost on the west line of the county, 
the oil basin proved that the drill may only 


Jocate it, and confirmed the law of uncertainty 


which rules. The report, speaking of the devel- 
opment of that field, says: During the year 
1894 there were 3,001 wells completed in Ohio, 
it being the banner year of the field. The larg- 
est well completed during that period was that of 
the Kirkbride Bros., onthe Jones farm, in Madi- 
son township, Sandusky county. The daily out- 
put was said to have been 20,000 barrels, but it 
never produced it. The well yielded 310 barrels 
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of oil an hour, which is equivalent to 7,440 bar- 
rels in a day of 24 hours. It was completed in 
October, and is said to have produced 500 barrels 
a day for some months after. The same firm 
completed a 1,200-barrel producer on the same 
farm. The territory where the gusher was struck 
had for years been considered worthless, and the 
wells caused much excitement. 

The well drilled by C. S. Wade for S. E. Niece, 
on the Chase farm in Henry township, a mile 
and a half west of North Baltimore, known as No. 
1, and one drilled 150 feet distant made a race 
for the oil rock, the second well striking it first, 
when oil answered the drill at the rate of 2,000 
barrels a day, and held upa record of 1,400 bar- 
rels for 19 consecutive days. Well No. 1 then 
struck oil at twenty-nine feet in the Trenton, 
and assumed control of the production, but 
soon after its neighbor enticed the oil away. 
Then No. 1 was drilled seven fect deeper and tor- 
pedoed, when a great body of oil responded and 
No. 2 slept as a producer for a time. This al- 
ternate production was observed for some weeks, 
until No. 1 settled down at 400, and No. 2 at 
300, barrels. _ 

The drill, not the geologist, told us that oil 
and gas underlies large sections of Henry, Lib- 
erty, Plain, Middleton, Washington, Perrysburg, 
Bloom, Portage, Webster, Center, Lake, Troy, 
Freedom, Montgomery and Perry townships. 
What it may yet accomplish in its subterranean 
research, no man knows. Gushers and gassers, 
as great as any recorded, may yet answer to it, 
to reward enterprise and labor. 

‘‘The questions in regard to petroleum,” says 
Prof. Orton, ‘‘have been answered in different 
ways, but one line of answers commends itself 
to us on so many grounds that it is generally ac- 
cepted by all those who have the knowledge that 
entitles them to form an opinion. An answer 
that may be named only to be rejected is that 
petroleum and the gas derived from ‘it are 
results of chemical action alone. T,he conditions 
necessary for their production, it is argued, are 
the presence of metallic iron, potassium and 
sodium, at some considerable depth within the 


earth, and at a white heat, and yet reached by the. 


percolation of water derived from the atmos- 
phere, and, therefore, hclding in solution car- 
bonic acid. It is held that chemical combination 
would result between the substances thus brought 
together by which certain compounds of the 
petroliferous series would be formed. It is proba- 
bly true that some such results would follow under 
the conditions supposed, but to propose this ex- 
planation of the origin of petroleum is, to the 


last degree, preposterous. Contrary to a com- 
monly received opinion, petroleum is an abund- 
ant and very widely distributed substance. It is 
found, for example, in every stratum of the Ohio 
scale, without exception; in the shales and lime- 
stones, in a disseminated condition, sometimes 
recognizable only with difficulty, and in the sand- 
stones and conglomerates in larger or smaller 
accumulations. All the facts point to a local 
origin of this series. The process must be wide- 
spread and everywhere active. 

‘«A second answer, and the one to which, as I 
have stated, all properly qualified students come, 
is that petroleum is the result of the decomposi- | 
tion of living matter, either vegetable or animal. 
The arguments in support of this view are con- 
vincing and unanswerable. Organic substances, 


‘both in nature and under artificial conditions, 


pass readily into the hydro-carbon series in which 
petroleum belongs. Vegetable matter, wood and 
leaves, for example, when decaying, out of the 
reach of air at the bottom of ponds or lakes, or 
buried in the earth, give rise, as every one knows, 
to fire damp, or light carbureted hydrogen. Also 
organic substances, when subjected in closed ves- 
sels to high temperature, generate gaseous and 
liquid products closely allied to petroleum in its 
derivatives. Fish oil can be made to pass, by 
very slight modifications, induced by heat, into 
petroleum proper. The manufacture of coal gas 
is one of the most familiar illustrations of the 
possibilities in this line. Seeing that the mate- 
rials for this production are so abundant in nature, 
and that the processes for generating at least some 
member of the series, are so readily brought into 
play, there is no necessity whatever for abandon- 
ing these explanations and inventing a far-fetched 
and unverifiable theory to account for the origin 
of gas and oil. But while all geologists accept 
this view of the derivation of petroleum and gas 
from organic substances, they entertain different 
notions, to some extent, upon the important ques- 
tion whether the change is effected by chemical 
decomposition at ordinary temperature, or at 
high temperature, arising from the invasion of 
sedimentary beds by dikes of molten matter from 
the interior of the earth, or from the mechanical 
strain to which strata have been subjected while 
being bent into mountains.”’ 

History.—The Drake well of Pennsylvania, 
drilled in 1859, must be considered the beginning 
of the petroleum industry, as it is known to-day, 
Nevins & McKeown were the first to drill express- 
ly for oil in Pennsylvania; Colonel Drake was 
the first to drill for it successfully. A- few years 
later, farmers examined every creek and well for 
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signs of the black grease, and, from the Susque- 
hanna to the Maumee, echoes of oil discoveries 
were heard. In April, 1861, J. .L. Russell 
brought to Perrysburg, from Rocky Ford, in 
Bloom township, samples of petroleum. He re- 
ported to the editor of the Journal that an east- 
ern company was drilling in that vicinity. Sim- 
ilar reports were brought in from Middleton 
township; but the whole business resulted in fail- 
ure, as the Pennsylvanians could not find the oil 
sands with which they were familiar, and had no 
idea of the Trenton being an oil reservoir. Ex- 
citement was not altogether quieted, for a 
preacher named Miller, residing where Hatton 
village now is, mortgaged his farm in 1862 or 
1863, and moved to Pennsylvania to invest in oil 
lands. 

Early in 1865 new ventures were made, 
leases recorded, and some work accomplished 
with the drill; but the workers did not yet com- 
prehend the value of the Trenton, and surren- 
dered their ideas to circumstances. 

The lease of the N. 3 of the N. W. } of the 
a Dart, Of sec. 30,1. 3, K. 11, .was made 
January 16, 1865, to Andrew Klingensmith by 
David Wiley. That of the undivided one-half 
of the S. W. + of the S. E. + of the N. E. 4 
of Sec. 19, T. 3, R. 11, was made January 16, 
1865, by Samuel Bartlett to Klingensmith, and, 
on the same date, the S. E. 4 of the N. E. 4, 
Sec. 30, T. 3, R. 11, was leased by the same 
from John M. Wiley. Reason Whitacre states 
that a well was drilled on this lease, and a little 
gas found. Wiley placed an old gun barrel in 
the hole, from which gas flowed for a few years. 

One of the first oil leases recorded in this 
county was that from Julian Bartlett to Andrew 
Klingensmith, on January 18, 1865. The terri- 
tory leased was in Sec. 19, T. 3, R..1i, known 
as eighteen acres set off as a dowry to the grantor, 
except the house, garden and orchard thereon. 
On this tract, Klingensmith was empowered to 
explore, mine, dig, drill, or bore, for oil, salt- 
water and minerals until January 18, 1945, the 
word ‘‘ minerals’ meaning coal, iron, lead and 
every mineral of value, as an article of use or 
trade. Mrs. Julian Bartlett required of the 
grantee exact account of the products of mines or 
wells, but what her share of the profits or royalty 
was to be is not specifically given. The record 
shows, however, that she bound Klingensmith to 
be diligent in his work, the penalty for negligence 
or unnecessary delays being the cancellation of 
the lease. Before the close of January, 1865, 
Klingensmith assigned these leases to’ Michael 
Sarver, and, for almost twenty years, the cnter- 


prise of the oil men slept, so far as the Ohio field 
was concerned. 

The lease from B. L. Peters to Wm. H. Ijams 
& Co. concerned the N. 4 of the N. W. } of 
Nib gd BEC. 354, h.03, dO, andsthe E..tcof 
N. E. 4, same section, was made January 25, 
1865. Jacob Blasser leased, on January 25, 1865, 
to W. H.. Ijams &. Co., the S..4.0f W. 4 of 
N. Ed, See: 35,. £.. 3... 10, and, the. W.-4 pot 
the S. E. } in the same township. 

The lease made by Henry Carrel to Parley 
Carlin and W. H. Ijams, January 28, 1865, con- 
cermune the S. Et. of the.o.. Wok. sec. shes I 
3,, he 10; the S. 4 ofthe, S:: E..2 of Sec. 34. 
the W. 3 of the S. W. 4, Sec. 35; and the N. E. 
4 of the S. W. },Sec. 35, provided that the 
lessees should mine and excavate for petroleum, 
coal, rock or carbon oil or other valuable mineral 
or volatile substance, giving to the first party 
one-eighth of minerals found. 

The Perrysburg Petroleum Company was or- 
ganized October 3, 1865, with the following 
members: W. V. Way, F. R. Miller, Jonathan 
Perrin, John A. Shannon, A. G. Williams, Asher 
Cook, Edwin Tuller, George 'N. Parsons, J. W. 
Ross and E. D. Peck. The object of the com- 
pany was ‘‘to bore and dig for oil, salt and other 
vegetable, medicinal and inineral fluids in the 
earth, and for refining and purifying the same.” 
In later years, another company was organized 
to develop the gas field, references to which are 
made in the chapter on Perrysburg village. 

In the eastern part of the county a few of the 
more enterprising men of Freeport thought they 
would brave the cynics of the village by drilling 
for oil, and, with Austin Beck as president, J. 
B. Lockhart, Richard Angus, Louis Riley, David 
Phister and Younker, directors,and Henry Carey, 
driller, did explore the earth down 150 feet. 
Carey having gone so deep without finding oil, 
his partners considered further work useless and 
withdrew. ; 

An editorial notice of oil development, in 
Wood county, appears in the Perrysburg Jour- 
nal of June 7, 1865, in the following words: 
‘« The oil fever in this vicinity seems to be reviv- 
ing, and is again in its ascendant. We are re- 
liably informed that the lands at the mouth of 
Grassy creek have been leased to parties from 
Pennsylvania, who propose boring for oil.” In 
July following, N. L. Besanson, of Portage, while 
sinking a well for his steam sawmill at Milton 
center, discovered oil at seventy feet. This oil 
burned readily, and had all the characteristics of 
petroleum. In October, the /ourna/ warned its 


| readers against the oil fever, in this manner; 
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‘‘To every poor man we say, stand from under 
this humbug, it will soon fall and illustrate the 
old adage of ‘fools and their money are soon 
parted.’ A word to the wise is sufficient.” Hall, 
Worman & Co. then had 4oo acres in Troy, and a 
large acreage round Perrysburg; but the idea of 
clines and anti-clines, of oil channels and gas 
reservoirs, was not possessed by the master drill- 
ers. Below Waterville, on Ballou’s farm, wells 
were drilled and a show of oil found. 


In July, 1875, some persons discovered, in the | 


northwestern sections of Bloom township, quan- 
tities of crude petroleum floating on the waters of 
a spring, and, reporting this, a number of the 


farmers agreed to ‘‘ bore” 100 feet until the ‘‘ oil | 
The result of their 


spring would be struck.” 
strong resolutions was zero; for a full decade 
elapsed before the true oil men drilled to the true 
sand. 

The Bradner Natural Gas Co. was incorpo- 
rated later, and drilled a well on the stave factory 
lot. 
early ventures in the field, the enterprise fell 
through. Messrs. Edmonds, Wise, Bort, e¢ a/. 
formed the B. &. O. Refining Co., and to them 
the factory lot and equipment of the Bradner Gas 
Co. were donated; but the enterprise of the part- 
ners did not meet with success. 

Gas was discovered at a depth of 242 feet, 
while the well at the infirmary was being drilled, 
in August, 1884. Enough gas was supplied for 
one stove, and continues down to the present 
time. The drillers were Andrew Byers and M. 
O. Ladd. 
the water bubbling in the well, and ran to inform 
Edwin Farmer of the fact. When daylight ar- 
rived, Farmer visited the well and declared it was 
.gas, and shortly after they succeeded in lighting 
it and pumping from it one barrel of oil. In De- 
cember, 1884, the Bowling Green Natural Gas 
Company was formally organized, and on Janu- 
ary 5, 1885, organized with S. Case, J. O. Troup, 
R. W. McMahan, W. M. Tuller, G. C. Phelps, 
Earl W. Merry and C. W. Evers, directors. The 
last named was chosen president, with S. Case, 
secretary. Martin and Brownyear, who com- 
pleted the Findlay well, were present, and a 
week or two afterward contracted for drilling, on 
a lot west side of Summit, and ten rods south of 
Clough, street, the well to be commenced by Feb- 
ruary 5. On February 9 a depth of ninety feet was 
reached, on the night of the roth, 105 feet, and on 
the 25th, 270 feet. The Sent/ne/, noticing the gas 
produced at that depth, declared the smell of it 
would stop a clock. 
the gas reservoir was struck at a depth of 1,130 


A show of oil was found, but, like other | 


Before sunrise one morning they heard | 


| away. 


On Friday, March 6, 1885, | 


feet. The well was shot at 1,250 feet on March 
21, when a flow of about 400,000 feet was ob- 
served. On April 23, the second well was drilled- 
in, and, onMay 12, shot at 1,192 feet, but con- 
sumed itself. On July 16, 1885, while Superin- 
tendent D. E. Sanger was packing the cap of 
well No. 1, he struck the cap (then pressed by 
375 pounds of gas to the square inch), when 
splinters of it struck his face, tearing away the 
flesh and causing his death. The company issued 
an address to the citizens April 2, 1885, in which 
reference is made to the first well, then produc- 
ing about 400,000 feet of gas at 400 pounds 
pressure, and to the new well at the north end of 
town, then drilling on a lot of Earl W. Merry. 
On March 31 gas was brought, through 475 feet 
of pipe, to the furnace of Hankey’s planing mill, 
and proved its value as fuel. Later it was con- 
ducted to C. W. Evers’ house, and on April 1 
introduced into the mill office, where it proved its 
value as a heating and lighting quantity. That 
evening of April 1, 1885, the people of Bowling 
Green knew that they had entered upon a new 
era; but did not dream then that extravagance or 
waste would be punished by want, or that the 
natural reservoirs would be exhausted. 

In the North Baltimore field, from Bairds- 
town to Hoytville and northward, oil men were 
busy leasing and drilling for oil and gas in June, 
1886. On July 26, the well at Bairdstown was 
drilled-in, and proved a paying one. 

The Simon well, four miles northeast of North 
Baltimore, on the Simon heirs farm, eight feet 
beyond Levi Simon’s line, answered the drill of 
the Parmer Oil Company on July 30, 1886, when 
a strong flow of gas was struck at a depth of 
1,010 feet, or twenty feet in the Trenton. The 
drill was kept at work some time longer, when 
the gas, being fired, formed a blaze seventy-five 
feet in height above the well’s mouth. The roar 
of the escaping gas could be heard five miles 
Prof. Orton measured the well on August 
6, 1886, and declared it to be producing 12,451,- 
968 feet a day, or 341,968 feet more than the 


| Findlay or Karg well. The ‘‘Godsend,” in Petry, 


was then yielding 2,500,000, the Bairdstown 
3,000,000, and the Bloomdale about 3,000,000 
cubic feet a day. Think of it, 12,451,968 cubic 
feet of gas a day, or 275 tons weight of fuel! 
On August 26, 1885, gas well No. 3, at Bow- 
ling Green, was completed, and by October, 
well No. 4, was finished. By the beginning of 
February, 1886, there were five gas wells and a 
sixth drilling, the five in operation yielding about 
1,500,000 feet a day. The Weston well reached 
a depth of 1,571 feet on March 6, 1886, when a- 
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supply of oil and gas answered the drill. It was 
reported that the well yielded from 50 to 80 
barrels of oil, and a great quantity of gas, but ina 
little while it became an artesian well, producing 
excellent water. The R. W. McMahan well at 
Portage was completed March 10, 1886, when 
the supply was estimated at 2,000,000 cubic feet 
a day. The Tom Brandeberry was credited 
with 8,640,000 feet. The pioneer gas well on the 
Walter DeWitt farm, just north of Mermill, three 
miles from Bowling Green, was the tenth great 
gasser of the field. On April 7, 1887, this well 
was yielding about ten million cubic feet per 
diem, the gas reservoir being opened by the drill 
at a depth of 1,130 feet. 

The ten-million-feet gas well, on the Johnson 
Campbell farm, three miles northeast of North 
Baltimore, was completed December 27, 1887. 
The burning Vandergrift well at Cygnet, on the 
Tank farm, was under ‘control on December 1, 
1887. -It was drilled-in on November 24, and 
promised to be a 4,000-barrel gusher. That 
evening the gas caught fire from the engine of a 
north-bound passenger train. 
followed, the engineer of the train received some 
burns, the derrick was quickly reduced to cinders 
and the Hames from the well-mouth made sum- 
mer in the neighborhood for a week. This well 
ceased to be a producer of oil at once, became a 
great gasser and is yet one. 

The Perrysburg gas well, on the Slats farm, 
below Waterville bridge, was completed in March, 
1888, and before December 7, of that year, the 
municipality owned eleven gas wells, to which 
others were added. 

Oil Wells.— The North Baltimore, or Henry 
township oil field, was the first to be developed. 
On December 1, 1886, the drill penetrated the 
Trenton rock on David Fulton's farm, on Section 
14, to a depth below the mouth, of. 1,194 feet. 
The drillers, and the Vandergrifts, who owned it, 
never opened a more discouraging hole, and were 
about abandoning work, when a resolution to go 
down another hundred or two hundred feet was 
adopted. When, at last, oil answered the drill, 
on December 13, the wily owners plugged the 
hole and let the 1,800-pound drill rest upon the 
plug, but the oil, like Banquo’s ghost, would not 
down, and thus their only hope of acquiring more 
land, by making this well a * mystery,” was de- 
feated. On December 14 preparations were 
made for piping the product to Findlay, but, be- 
fore this could be accomplished, thousands of 
barrels flowed over the land. The Fulton was 
recognized as a 600-barrel well, and maintained 
its production for a considerable time. 


Three explosions: 


| . 
wells were reported as fair producers. 


The Peters well was drilled-in at 1,210 feet, 
February 9, 1887, and, February 25, that year, 
Milton Taylor & Co.’s well on the Henning farm, 
nine hundred feet north of the Fulton well, was 
completed. Onthe 26th, when about deciding 
to abandon the enterprise as a dry hole, the drill 
penetrated the crust, the rumbling of gas and oil 
was heard, the fires extinguished, and presently 
the oil rushed through the pipes into the tanks. 
Forty barrels poured in in eight minutes, 200 bar- 
rels the first hour and 2,500 barrels the first 
twelve hours. The owners— A. E. Royce, Jesse 
Carothers, W. H. Smith, J. H. Sands and W. S. 
Coon—drilled this hole north of the great Fulton 
well, and were fully rewarded for their enterprise 
and perseverance. The Davis well, owned by the 
Vandergrifts, came in on February 26, and the 
fame of the field was heralded throughout the 
country. The Slaughterback, completed April 
30, 1887, for Hankey Brothers, proved a 1,000- 
barrel producer, while Slaughterback No. 3, was 
drilled-in on June 28, to prove itself the peer of its 
great predecessor. It was said to have yielded 
8,000 barrels the first day, but the official state- 
ment credits it with 4,800 barrels in twenty-two 
hours without being torpedoed. At the end of 
sixty days it was producing between 2,000 and 
3,000 barrels, and down to October 1, 1887, 
yielded 100,000 barrels. The Taylor well, com- 
pleted May 2, 1887, for Biddle & Ramsey, may 
be called the duplicate of the Slaughterback. The 
Bealer, drilled-in on May 4, yielded 1,500 barrels 
a day as a reward for its owners— Carothers & 
Snyder. The Nolan & Kennedy well, on the 
Eberly farm, drilled-in May 25, flowed 200 bar- 
rels, and, before the summer set in, a number of 
The well 
on the Johnson Campbell farm, two and a half 
miles from North Baltinrore, was yielding 13,000 
barrels a month at the close of August, 1887. The 
well was drilled-in about the middle of August, 
but its power was not fully manifested until the 
tenth day, when the force of the gas sprayed the 
oil over the forest. Pliny Parker's well, on the 
Abe Fultz farm, was drilled-in August 29, 1887, 
and shot’on August 30 with forty quarts of gly- 
cerine. The oil rose forty feet above the derrick 
for three hours before it was turned into the tanks, 
when 1,250 barrels were saved in two hours and 
fifteen minutes. On September 20, the Parker 
well No. 1, on the Fultz farm, caught fire, fatally 
burning Robert Johnson, the pumper. The 
Crocker well also.caught fire, sending up a blaze 
to a height of one hundred and fifty feet, and de- 
stroying much property. 

The Campbell well, in Bloom, which opened 
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with an extraordinary production, fell to 3.000 
barrels a day by January 1, 1888, and continued 
to decline. © Toward the close of 1888, the well 
on the Solether farm, near Jerry City, was drilled. 
The Sutherland followed, and a great field was 
opened. Toward the close of 1887, the pipe 
lines refused to accept more than one-third of the 
daily :production of Wood county oil, and, asa 
result, the gassy wells, which could not be shut 
in by the casing process, produced thousands of 
barrels of oil, which, in the absence of tanks, 
flowed into the streams and thence to the lake. 
The wells mentioned are only a few of the pio- 
neer greasers of this county. The Franks, drilled- 
in at 1,077 feet for the Vandergrifts, on August 
27, 1886, showed only 100 barrels, but fifty or 
sixty similar ventures with a like production ad- 
ded to the popularity of the field, and removed 
the work of drilling from the region of specula- 
tion. Many companies. were organized in 1887. 
The Wood County Oil & Gas Co., of which J. R. 
Hankey, J. H. Sands, L. Black, J. O. Troup, 
S. Case, W. T. Reese and Dr. William Tuller 
were incorporators, was one of the leading indus- 
trial associations of the time. The field was not 
wanting in surprises, either. A phenomenon of 
the field was noticed in August, 1888, when the 
old Stockwell hole, drilled in August, 1887, was 
producing 125 barrels of red oil. It was pur- 
chased by Laney, who plugged the hole with iron 
siftings and next day found a clear crude, free 
from the red substance. 

The North Baltimore field, in June, 1888, 
showed the following producers: Conroy, Duke 
& Myers, 5 wells; Associated Producer’s Co., 6; 
Hazelwood Oil Co., 8; F. H. Rockwell, Miller & 
Co., 13; Sherman Oil Co., 7; United Gas & Oil 
Trust, 10; J. H. Van Wormer & Co, 7; Forest 
Oil Co., 6; Smith & Ziegler, 14; Hankey, Sands 


& (Co:, 8; Syndicate. Oil ..Co., .5,; and. Wm. 
Fleming, 8. 
Progress did not cease here. On May 12, 


3889, it was reported that Barnd No. 1, at North 
Baltimore, struck an ocean of oil which’ poured 
out at the rate of 10,000 barrels a day. The 
showing would certainly favor such a report, but 
the catch was many thousand barrels below the 
number stated. It was enough, however, to. re- 
attract attention to the old field, and win back 
many operators who had left to seek new and 
less productive pastures. 

‘The Ducat well on the N. E. } Sec. 27, 
Liberty township, was completed May 20, 1888, 
for Collins and Potter. Being unprepared for 
anything extraordinary, they saw a production 
estimated at 5,000 barrels per diem going to 


waste, nor was the flow controlled for several 
days. Early in July, it was said that no less 
than 10,000 barrels of oil, mnostly from the Ducat 
well, floated on the waters of the Portage. On 
June 4th or 5th, the oil was fired, and soon a 
stream of fire four miles long and thirty feet high 
presented itself to the sightseers. In October, 
the Pernot Brothers struck a 3,000-barrel pro- 
ducer in Liberty township, south of the Big 
Ducat, and down to the present time the Liberty 
fields offers surprises to the lucky or plucky 
drillers. 

The seventy-four wells in Liberty township, 
on July 1, 1888, were producing 20,000 bar- 
rels a day. The great Slaughterback well 
in Henry township, produced 75,000 barrels 
down to July 1, 1888, when it fell to a small 
well, having earned about $15,000. The Ama- 
zon Oil Co. leased lands on the McCrory farm, 
and in. April, 1888, finished No. 1 on that farm 
as a 500-barrel well, which it continued about a 
year, and is now a five-barrel well. 

In July, 1888, oil was pumped from Cygnet 
to South Chicago, a distance of 306 miles, at the 
rate of little over twenty-six miles a day, or about 
a mile an hour for a nine-days’ trip. Cygnet is 
330 feet above the level of South Chicago. The 
8-inch line of the Naticnal Transit Co. holds 
65,000 barrels, so that with the lights of 1880, 
oil could only make a military march to Lake 
Michigan. 

The Standard Oil Co. had 12,000 acres in 
Bloom, 7,000 in Perry, 3,000 in Portage, and 
1,000 acres in Webster and Center at the close 
of 1888, when their great oil well on the Saylor 
farm, in Liberty township, came in, which was 
first reported to be a 6,000-barrel producer. 
Since that time other great companies have ac- 
quired immense tracts, large areas of which are 
held for future development. Down to August 
10, 1888, the Standard Oil Co. had forty-three 
35,000-barrel tanks in Wood county, and others 
building at the rate of two a week. | It was then 
the purpose of the company to locate no. less 
than seventy-five of such tanks between Cyg- 
net and Oil Center on what is known as ‘' Tank 
Farm.”’ 

The Delaney well, on the Mercer farm, pro- 
duced 100,000 barrels during the fourteen months 
ending December 1, 1888, and continued, for 
some time, a 200-barrel producer. This well 
was yielding forty barrels in June, 1895, for its 
first owners. In 1889 a well drilled in the town 
of North | Baltimore by B. A. Lawrence, started 
with a production of 400 barrels a day, and led. 
to wholesale drilling until the council prohibited 
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further work. The oil men then sought a field 
for their enterprise on Sections 27 and 28, and 
were fully rewarded with great producers. 

The Bradner Oil Co. took the lead in the de- 
velopment of the Freeport field, making leases 
on a cash royalty of four centson a barrel. The 
well on the Fralick farm, Sec. 3, Montgom- 
ery township, may be considered the first heavy 
producer. Drilled late in 1889, it responded as 
a fifty-barrel hole, and Jed the way to the drilling 
of twelve more before May 1, 1890, in Sections 
2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11 and 15—all of which became 
known as sixty- and seventy-barrel wells. The 
rock is found at from 1,185 to 1,200, and oil 
at from fifteen to thirty, feet in it, or about 500 
feet below sea level, and from fifty to seventy- 
feet above the dead line. The Paragon Co. 
drilled on the Risingsun farm for the corporation, 
toa depth of 1,218 feet, but found neither gas 
nor oil, though later and more fortunate drillers 
were successful in that field. 

The Palmer Oil Company’s well in Section 
21, Portage township, yielded 250,000 barrels 
prior to the close of 1890, and was then flowing 
150 barrels a day. It was one of the notable 
wells which made the township famous in oildom. 

The Brown Oil Co. struck a 7,000-barrel well 
on the South 3 of the Northwest 4, Section 23, 
Plain, in 1892, flowed for three or four months, 
running 250 barrels in twenty-seven minutes at 
the beginning, and settling down gradually until 
it became known as aseventy-barrel well in 1895. 
In July of this year, it was drilled deeper, tor- 
pedoed and improved. 

The developments were not confined to Henry, 
Bloom and Portage townships very long. In 
1889, and particularly in the spring of 1890, the 
stampede to Freeport was in progress, and, on 
every side of Montgomery township, and even 
north of the township line, ‘the country was in 
the hands of the oil operator and driller. The 
completion of a well near Freeport, in March, 
1890, which flowed 210 barrels in two _ hours, 
caused the great stampede, and, before the close 
of November, no less than 400 wells were com- 
pleted, and many more commenced within the 
boundaries of Montgomery. Within the town of 
Freeport, 120 derricks were raised, and for some 
time the place was an oil city of considerable 
importance. Then the production began to fall 
by degrees, not to be raised again until the busy 
days of 1895. 

In the old sections of the oil ffeld, new sur- 
prises were appearing, and operators returned to 
their earlier hunting grounds. 

The Haskins or ‘‘ Sucker Rod” field, modern 


{ 


in its development, has shown wonderful staying 
qualities. The field. presents some strange phe- 
nomena, its direct line, as if following a river of 
oil, being not the least remarkable. 

The Jerry City field came in during 1895 as 
one of the most progressive in the county. Front 
and back yards were given up to the driller, and 
the small boy, in hundreds of instances, could 
climb from the window of his sleeping room to 
dizzy derrick heights. 

The Ohio Oil Co.’s well, on the Reese farm, 
a mile northwest of the great Kirkbride, was 
completed May 16, 1895, at sixty-seven feet in 
oil rock. At fifteen feet it yielded at the rate of 
fifty barrels a day; but the drillers, re-starting 
the tools, drilled fifty-two feet below, when the 
well gave 100 barrels an hour. On the next day 
it settled down to 50 barrels an hour. Whether 
it will fall as suddenly as did its predecessors— 
the Hollister, McMurray, Kirkbride, Baker and 
Delaware, in the Woodville field, has yet to be 
ascertained. The Corning Oil Co.’s well on the 
Philip Hartman farm, Sec. 12, Troy township, 
which flowed 220 barrels in the first half day, 
the Mountler Bros., 100-barrel well on the Rex 
farm, in Sec. 36, and their well on the Linker 
farm, in Sec. 25; the Westerman well on the 
Kohring farm, in. Sec. 35; Plummer’s well, in 
Sec. 25; the wells on Foster and Baker farms, in 
Secs. 12 and 13, Troy, and the Rock Oil Co's 
wells, in Sec. 2, Lake, with the ventures in Ross 
township, show the advance of the field. 

In the Haskins or Sucker-rod field, the Marsch- 
ka & Brannigan well No. 12, on the Emerick 
farm, Sec. 34, Middleton township, a 600-barrel 
producer, was completed early in June, 1895, 
while Barnes, Wittmer & Watt’s well, No. 7, 
on Sec. 27, Hoag farm; came in as.a 150-bar- 
rel well. Later, in June, the Pennell, Pitcher, 
Camp and Hodge well, on the Shadd farm, 2,500 
feet west of Haskins village, struck oil rock at 
1,198} feet, oil at 1,223 feet, and further pay- 
rock at 1,268} feet. This extension was calcu- 
lated on the ground that the pay channel passed 
west of Haskins, under the river and through 
Waterville. The drilled declared in favor of this 
calculation, and a great well resulted. 

Early in.June, 1895, Munn’s No. 1, on the 
Eberly farm, Sec. 7, Portage, and Fowler 
Bros’. No. 2, on the Hibbard farm, Sec. 36, 
same township, were drilled in and proved pay- 
ing wells. . 

The North Baltimore field was holding its 
reputation in June, 1895, when the Carrothers, 
on the Lewis farm, Sec. 34; the L D. Lang- 
made, No. 5, on the Bushong farm, Sec. 33, 
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and Wallace & Coon’s No. 6, Henning farm, 
Sec. 14, Henry township, with the Ohio Oil 
Company’s No. 7, on the Welton farm, Sec. 
35, and W. H. Milliken’s No. 11, on the McKee 
farm, Sec. 28, Liberty township, came in as 
good producers. iss 
The year 1895 was a memorable one in oil 
circles generally, and particularly in those of 
Wood county. The Sun Oil Company struck 
two great wells in the Risingsun field, while 
westward to Haskins large wells were reported 
weekly. From the report dated December 27, 
1895, it is learned that there were 1,786 new 
wells completed in Wood county, 568 in Han- 
cock, 189 in Allen, 749 in Auglaize, 1,132 in 
Sandusky, 41 in Lucas, 648 in Mercer, and 
Ottawa, Hardin, Wyandot, Logan, Van Wert, 
Henry, Paulding, Williams, Putnam, Defiance, 
Fulton, Shelby and Darke. Of these numbers 
there were 200 dry holes in Wood county, 98 in 
Hancock, 48 in Allen, 104 in Auglaize, 99 in 
Sandusky, 18 in Lucas, 76 in Mercer, and 187 in 
the miscellaneous counties. Thenew production 
for the year credits Wood county with 39,840 
barrels daily; Hancock, 10,778; Allen, 2,512; 
Auglaize, 12,730; Sandusky, 27,268; Lucas, 715; 
Mercer, 9,422; miscellaneous counties, 5,010. 
In the counties named 22,960 wells have been 
completed (down to December, 1895), at an aver- 
age cost of $2,000 each, or a total of $45,920,- 
ooo, to say nothing of the millions of dollars 
invested in pipe lines, pumping stations and build- 
ings of all sorts. This number of wells is pro- 
portioned as follows: Wood, 7,897; Hancock, 
3,291; Allen, 1,605; Auglaize, 3,046; Sandusky, 
3,752; Lucas, 201; Mercer, 1,834; miscellaneous, 
1,334. These wellstwere completed by years as 
follows: Prior to 1890, 7,355; in 1890, 2,151; 
3892, 1,465; 1893, 1,877; 1894, 3,001; 1895, 
5,559. Of the 22,960 wells, 3,560 were worth- 
less for oil, but many of them were good gassers. 
The extraordinary development of 1895 will 
compare favorably with the best days of the field. 
From a point below Haskins. to the extremes of 
the old fields, the driller was at work day and 
night, and derricks appeared everywhere even as 
far east as the Krotzer farm in Freedom, and 
north through Troy and Lake townships. into 
Ross township. The increase in the value of oil 
must be credited with this extraordinary activity, 
for, at the price ruling’ in 1894, there was little 
prospect for profit, even where a venture to turn 
out a fair producer. The increased value of 
Wood county oil gave drilling a fair commercial 
chance in which a good well on one lease’ would 
compensate for the water well or dry hole en- 


countered in the scarch on another lease. It led 
many men to enter dangerous territory and win 
success therein; others it led beyond the bounda- 
ries described by the oil man’s instinct, to lose 
money, time and labor which they invested in 
the prospect. 

Below are given some extracts from a paper 
on the subject, prepared by James O. Troup, 
Esq., of Bowling Green: : 

‘‘Recurring to the oil business, its magnitude 
in Wood county is shown by the following 
figures, which, though givenin ‘round numbers,’ 
are substantially correct. There have been 
drilled in the county for oil and gas 9,000 wells. 
There are now in operation 5,500 oil wells. The 
production of thecounty up to thisdate(September, 
1896) is 50,000,000 barrels. The present daily 
production is 30,000 barrels. In searching for 
and producing oil within the county there have 
been expended $18,000,000. The capital at 
present invested in the business of producing is 
from $11,000,000 to $12,000,000. The writers 
have been unable to ascertain the exact number 
of employes in the business within the county, 
but it is in excess of 2,500, and the average wages 
paid to them is about $75 per month. The 
average royalty paid to the land owner is about 
one-seventh of the gross production. This, at 
the present rate of production, and the present 
price of oil, means a monthly payment to land- 
owners of $72,000. . Add to this a monthly pay 
roll of $20,000, and we have from the oil-produc- 
ing business alone $92,000 paid out monthly, or 
$1,093,000 annually, and finding its way among 
the people of the county. 

‘« Thus far we have said nothing about the busi- 
ness of transporting and marketing the oil. The 
transportation of crude oil is a distinct and im- 
portant industry. It is carried on in this field 
by means of railway tank cars, and by means of 
pipe lines. We shall speak only of the latter. 
There are several pipe-line companies in this 
field,.the Buckeye Pipe Line Company. doing 
far the largest business. For that reason, its 
method of transportation will be briefly de- 
scribed, as an illustration of how the business is 
carried on. It is not, as is often supposed, a 
purchaser or dealer in oil, but only a common 
carrier, storing and transporting oil, and charging 
a certain price per barrel for storage and pipeage. _ 

‘It has in this county a central pumping sta- 
tion located on the T. &O. C. railway about 10 
miles south of Bowling Green. It has also 25 


district stations located at different points in the 


county, with pipe lines extending from these to the 
tanks at the various wells in the respective dis- 
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tricts, and to storage tanks hereafter described. 
When a tank is filled and steamed, if steaming be 
necessary, the owner notifies the company’s 
gauger for the district. If the gauger finds the 
oil in a condition for marketing, he gauges the 
tank, and the oil is run into the company’s line. 
When the run is made he again gauges the tank, 
which is never entirely emptied. By this means 
he ascertains the exact quantity of oil run into 
the line, even to the 1-100th part of a barrel, and 
reports the run at the company’s office. The 
royalty interest is entered upon the company’s 
books to the credit of the land owner, and the re- 
mainder, called the ‘working interest,’ is en- 
tered to the credit of the well owner. Either 
party may sell his oil at once, or hold so long as 
he is willing to pay storage. Whenever a party 
desires to sell his oil he sends to the company’s 
office a sale order, and receives in return a check 
for the market price, less charges for storage 
and pipeage. The ease, convenience and safety 
to the owner, of this method of marketing his 
oil, are obvious. From the district pumping sta- 
tion the oil is pumped to the company’s storage 
tanks, of which it has over 300 in this county. 
All but six of these are located in the neighbor- 
hood of the central pumping station. These 
tanks are cylindrical in form, made of boiler iron 
or steel, and have an average capacity of 30,000 
barrels. Adyke is thrown up around each tank. 
The object is to confine the oil in the space be- 
tween the tank and the dyke in case of accident 
to the tank. 

‘‘That portion of the county covered by the oil 
field is a network of district pipe lines. Those of 
the Buckeye Pipe Line Company amount to over 
500 miles, being more than sufficient to lay a con- 
tinuous line from Nashville to Detroit. The 
main pumping station is said to be one of the 
largest in the world. By means of it the oil is 


pumped from the storage tanks above men- 
tioned, westward to Chicago, and eastward to the 
seaboard. The oil flows west through two 5-, 
inch lines and one 6-inch line as far as Lima, and 
thence to Chicago through two 8-inch lines. 
Those who visited Machinery Hall at the World's 
Fair, and observed its immense battery of boilers, 
will be interested to know that the oil used under 
them for fuel came through these lines. East- 
wara the oil is forced through two 8-inch lines via 
Cleveland to Olean, N. Y., and thence, by 
different lines, to New York city and Philadel- 
phia. On these lines, both east and west, there 
are relay pumping stations at necessary intervals. 
The capacity of the western line is 32,000 bar- 
rels, and that of the eastern line 35,000 barrels 
daily. The amount run daily at the present time 
is about 15,000 barrels west, and 30,000 barrels 
east. As the total is 15,000 barrels more than 
the daily production of Wood county, it is neces- 
sary to state that the production of Hancock, 
Sandusky and Wyandot countiesis collected into 
the storage tanks in this county. The rate of 
the current in these lines depends, of course, 
upon the amount of oil forced through them and 
upon the diameter of the line. Ordinarily the 
speed in the 8-inch line js two miles per hour, in- 
creasing in the smaller lines to five miles per 
hour. The pressure upon the lines is enormous, 
and varies inversely with the diameter of the 
line. In the 8-inch line, and at the speed above 
given, the pressure is about 1,000 pounds to the 
square inch. The company has its private tele- 
graph stations and telegraph lines throughout the 
field, and extending from the field to its principal 
offices both east and west. 


‘‘The capital invested in the storage and 
transportation of oil from Wood county is not 
less than $10,000,000.”’ 


CHAPTER. XAAVL 


ASSESSMENT AND CENSUS STATISTICS—AGRICULTURAL Propucts—SraTistics oF PoPULATION— _ 
DECENNIAL CENSUS. 


HE chapters devoted to political and edu- 
cational affairs contain very complete 
statistics relating to voters and school 
children, while that on the Transactrons 


of the Commissioners deals more or less exten- 
14 


sively with tax levies and financial affairs. Here, 
the assessed valne of property, at stated periods, 
and the tax levied thereon are given, with figures 
on the products of the farm. The most import- 
ant section of the chapter is that which deals 
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with the population. It differs from the assess- 
ment and agricultural statistics, in the fact of its 
authenticity. Though the former figures are 
summarized from State reports, they do not 
agree with true values or quantities, while it is 
known that the Census returns cover, practically, 
the number of inhabitants found in the county at 
the close of each decade, beginning with that 
ending in June, 1820. 

Assessment Statistics.—The assessed value 
of real and personal property, within its bound- 
aries, of 1826, was $88,886, of which $40, 704 
was assessed on lands, $23,230 on town lots, and 
$24,952 on personal property. The respective 
assessments, in 1830, were $38,158, $27,222 and 
$15,884, or a total of $81,264. In 1840, the 
assessment was increased to $577,999, the lands 
being assessed at $229,673, town lots at $216,- 
244, and personal property at $62,082. The as- 
sessment for 1850 shows a total of $1,195,183, 
the lands being assessed at $890,736. This was 
increased, by 1860, to $3,406,418, the lands 
amounting to $2,353,142, town lots to $253, 100, 
and personal property to $800,176. 

In 1870, the total assessed value was $4, 737,- 
217; of which land values were placed at $2,- 
621,271, and personal property at $1,809,690. 
The valuation by townships, in 1871, is given as 
follows: Perrysburg, $1,341,402; Weston, $617, - 
507; Middleton, $434,520; Portage, $259,403; 
Perry, 548,692; Montgomery, $493,814; Free- 
dom, $332,979; Troy, $322,225; Liberty, $363,- 
039; Center, $385,005; Bloom, $438.451; Plain, 
$518,972; Milton, $454,524; Henry, $257,227; 
Washington, $450,893; Jackson, $217,671; Lake, 
$544,728; Webster, $291,082, or a _ total of 
$8,272,134. 

The Act of April 26, 1872, authorized a one- 
mill tax, for township purposes, where the valu- 
ation does not exceed $200,000, eight-tenths of 
a mill, where not in excess of $300,000, one-half 
a mill, where the valuation does not exceed 
$500,000, and one-fourth of a mill, where the 
assessed value is above the half-million mark. 

In 1872, the valuation of 1870 was almost 
doubled, when the total assessment reached $8, - 
444,061, of which lands were valued at $5,675,- 
274, and personal property at $2,253,740. In 
1877, there were 391,585 acres of land valued at 
$5,774,520, town lots valued at $891,010, chat- 
tel property at $3,112,640, or a total of $9,778, - 
170, on which a State tax of $28,356.69 was 
levied, and a local tax for all purposes amounting 
to $162,198.05, or a total tax of $190,554.74, 
including $49,741.40 for school purposes. : 


The assessed valuation, in 1890, was $16,- [ 


339,950, on which a tax of $351,766.22 (exclus- 
ive of the one-dollar tax on 2,893 dogs) was 
levied, the total of county and local tax being 
$271,705.39. The assessed value of real and 
personal property, in 1893, was $19,266, 790, the 
State tax, $52,983.67, and the total tax (except 
the one-dollar tax on 3,124 dogs, and two-dollar 
tax on 114 female dogs), $555,906.44. The 
actual tax levy for county purposes was $385,- 
77%.89, being county, bridge-building, indigent 
soldiers’ fund, road debts, township school— 
$115,057.42; special, $34,732; city and village, 
$53,147.07; but neither poor nor miscellaneous 
taxes. 

According to the State reports, there were 
385,970 acres of land assessed in 1893, at $9,- 
486,130, with real estate in towns and villages 
assessed at’ $2,655,250, and personal property in 
townships and towns at $7,125,410, or a total of 
$19,266,790, being about the ninety-first part of 
the assessed value of the State, $1,752,990,930. 
The true total for Wood county, on a marketable 
basis, might be ascertained by multiplying the 
given assessed value by four. The total State tax 
levied in 1893, on a basis of 2% mills, amounted 
to $52,983.67; the county and local taxes 
amounted to $385,775.89; the dog tax to $3, 388; 
and delinquent taxes of 1893 and former years, 
$117,146.88, bringing the total up to $559,- 
204.44. 

The assessment, which is the only official or 
legal document upon which to base the value of 
property, may be said to be only 25 per centum 
of the true value, so that, in times of ordinary 
prosperity, Wood county is valued for about sev- 
enty-seven million dollars. 

Agricultural Products.—The production of 
grain, etc., in Wood county, from 1888 to 1892, 
is shown as follows: 


1888 1889 1890 1891 | 1892 
Wheat?..... -..| 618,529} 610,601) 417,585} 802,827| -556,859 
Ry@ioccas wee 67,033) 98,463) 36,0388) 41,244) 24,176 
Buckwheat.... 2,566 3,860 6,727 2,764 2,974 
Oats. ae Mote 815,896} 829,471) 471,724) 635,603] 514,925 
Barley i acc <u»: 27,264| 62,972! 47,873] 36,815) 18,449 
en? oreo 2,779,229!1,908/21411,607,937)2,075,381|1,515,235 
Hay (tons)....| 17,937 20,341) 26,814) 23,931) 29,4038 
Clov’r hay (t’ns) 8,883) 14,702! 13,883) 14,375} 10,878 
Clover seed....| 15,080] 19,092 8,479 5,149 3,345 
Flax fiber (Ibs.) 61) “4:800). =) ae ee a 
Flax seed (bu.) 236 Ohi. 2 erat Sa 20 
Tobacco (hss). | shea. ale eee 280 LD a ae 
Potatoes ...... 161,386) 169,389, 89,651] 175,748] 82,114 
Wool Sson. 164,145) 80,091' 123,156} 120,066} 120,894 


In 1894, there were 30,752 sheep, while, in 
1895, the auditor of State credits the county with 
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only 24,816 sheep of the 3,005,403 credited to 
the State. 

The assessed value of live stock is given as 
follows: In 1893, there were 12,349 horses val- 
ued at $486,270; 15,328 cattle, valued at $108,- 
220; 196 mules, at $6, 380; 31,917 sheep, at $66, - 
180, and 17,005 hogs, at $63,180. The figures 
for 1894 and 1895 will not vary very much from 
these just given. While the county has not 
really felt the effects of the financial depression 
of 1893-95, so prevalent outside the oil fields, the 
shadow of that depression was visible, darken- 
ing enterprise, and postponing, to a certain ex- 
tent, private and public improvements. 

The tax levy authorized by the commissioners 
in June, 1894, shows 2 mills for current expenses 
of the county, 2.05 mills for county bridge pur- 
poses, 2 mills for building court house, and .10 
of a mill for relief of indigent soldiers. The 
finances for the year ending September 3, 1894, 
so far as the funds which the commissioners con- 
trol are concerned, are given as follows: Cur- 
rent expense fund, $47,365.73; county bridge 
fund, $20,080; county building fund, $1,840; 
recorder’s fee fund, $689. 20; new court house fund, 
$101,290.67; special dog fund, $4,183.15; county 
infirmary fund, $18,245.20; and soldiers’ relief 
fund, $4,019.20. Of the total sum, the expendi- 
tures amounted to $140,145.44. The township, 
ditch and school taxes are not considered in the 
commissioners’ report, but it may be said that 
they exceed the total of the general taxes. The 
county has a good deal to show for its annual 
expenditures—good roads, great drainage canals, 
a magnificent new court house, valuable infirmary 
property, and well-kept records. 

Statistics of Population.—In 1860, there 
were only 1,411 males and 1,031 females of 
foreign birth of the total population of 17,886. 
The native population, in 1870, was 21,445; in 
1880, 30,170, and in 1890, 40,066. The foreign 
population, in 1870, was 3,151; in 1880, 3,852; 
and in 1890, 4,326. The figures given for the 
natives include 43 Africans in 1870; 132 in 1880; 
and 187 in 1890, as wellas four natives of China. 
Of the native-born residents, in 1890, 21,171 
were males, and 18,895, females; while, of the 
foreign-born residents, 2,528 were males, and 
1,798, females. In_ 1890, there were 9,344 
dwellings and 9,604 families in the county, giv- 
ing 4.75 souls to a dwelling and 4.62 to each 
family. Bowling* Green had 786 dwellings for 
797 families, and North Baltimore, 546 dwellings 
for 608 families. The number of males in the 


county, between the ages of five and twenty 
years, was 7,851, of females, 7,359; and of males, 
twenty-one years and over, 10,528, or very 
nearly one-fourth of the total population. The 
distribution of population is 74.2 to the square 
mile, or one inhabitant for every 8.62 acres. The 
capacity of the county for sustaining a popula- 
tion bears about the same relation as its assessed 
value does to its true value. With four persons 
to 8.62 acres,or 296.8 to every square mile, the 
country would not be overtaxed, though, in the 
light of latter-day wants, many of the inhabitants 
would have to forget luxuries, which they now 
enjoy, and all would have to give more labor and 
more attention to agriculture. With’ manufact- 
uring industries in number, the farming commu- 
nity of Wood county, increased to the maximum 
given, would become the wealthiest in Ohio. 

Decennial Census.—The population of the 
original county, in 1820, was 733, but as the ter- 
ritory embraced a large part of northwestern 
Ohio, not more than one-third that number of 
white persons resided within its present limits. 
In 1830, before Lucas was detached, the popula- 
tion was I,102; in 1840, within the present lim- 
its, 5,357; in 1850, 9,157; in 1860, 17,886; in 
1870, 24,596; in 1880, 34,022; and in 1890, 
44, 392. 


TOWNSHIPS AND VILLAGES. 1840} 1850} 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 
Bloom township, in. villages -.......------- 437) 658} 1,198) 1,394) 2,022 


BlOomdale Villar e. - 5-7) soeee nase oe eee eee] meme peeess 130 
so ates Village: 2..A52-- Bos) ENE cose] oneal 
Bairdstown village-.-- 


Jerry City, in Bloom ... 
Torry City; i POCwLC \s—sasews ase Coe Oa eee) Saeed ae ae 
Center Tp., in. part of Bowling Green._____ 97| 357} 892! 1,331] 2,028 
Bowling Green, in Center _--_---.--..--.f <---} <<<] =--2- 471| "792 
Bowling Green, Jn Plain <.:.--.---.2. 26.) <see|-s3s) es - 4 747) 1, 
Freedom township, in. villages. 238] 454} 971) 1,089] 1,667) 1,945 
Pembenvalle Villages.-= oaysnsce: ns 8 S| Senos] sos eee 644 844 
Grand Rapids township, including --.--....| ---.] ---.]/-----] .-2.-] 2.2 1,021 
Grand Rapids village. .......- 2.222.020.) s2-=)) osee) enero} codes 332 572 
Henry township, in. village. 213; 321} 454) 685) 1,688] 4,496 
North Baltimore village. =| ene] --20]| --seo] 2-220 701) 2,857 
Jackson township.-...--.------ -| 26) 74) 144) 347) 1,028) 1,587 
Hoytville village..-..-... = 4) SE ead RCE "Pie | 395 
Lake township, in. village-..-.... ----+.-.-] ---- 152] 551) 1,120) 2,207) 2,131 
MATT DUTY WAUARO =... wccoe cone ween eet en | aces) Seon ineean coe 483 546 
Liberty township, in. 1-2 Portage village] 215] 236) 6385] 965) 1,292] 2,013 
Portage village, part of -..--------.----.| ---- Ro ees | ne 119 162 
Portage village, in Portage -....--.--..-} -... Snas|)seces|( aco 5e 185| 276 
Middleton township, in. villages -.-....... 331} 652] 1,221] 1,606) 2,060 
Haskins village-......:.-<-:.--..c Bi wmon} So=s5 243) — 381 321 
Milton Tp. (Milton and Weston, 1840) 244) 675) 1,464] 2,181) 2,287 
Milton Center. ....--...--.----.-----= : Ses ee eens 106]. . 334 
WUGtAT 9. --2e oun nn woe so n6 as noe eee es Seen el seni Ser eee ee 248}. 329 
Montgomery township, in. villages-- -| 609] 922) 1,575] 1,636] 2,283) 2,856 
Bradnerville, ..s-cvcsa-s cece seen FY os ot ee) meee 281 441 
RSSICON, WLS Oe enn’ dete rane mcce dns] omnes oon pacer 344 485 
Freeport, in.in township number Res es 
Perry township, in. villages-.-.-....-...-.--- 1,474] 1,449 
‘West. Millgrove... cick. cc. enwneee 222 207 
Perrysburg township, in. Perrysburg 4,112} 4,121 
Perrysburg city........-...2-.--. 1,909] 1,747 
Plain township, in, Bowling Greer 1,985) 2,673 
Bowling Green, in Plain --...-- -| ----|--2-- 747) 1,689 
Bowling Green, in Center --......-...--- eS (a 792) 1.878 
Portage township, in. half of village...... 1,434} 2,328 
See villages in Bloom and Liberty Tps| .--..| ----] .----] -----] --.--] ---.-- 
ROBB 10 WRSDAD ics xn ctevadae use ce cone eee aaacell aerea | eed |. cone 639 728 
TMTOY tOWNSHID 021.25 2-ueu de sibdne nobncewsece 383] 559) 898] 1,057) 1,407) 1,803 
Washington township, in. village-.......... 244| 504) 899) 1,321} 1,426] 1,212 
Tontogany village -...--.--..---- 343 283 
Webster townenlp. .--22..8.,200--25-5-0ncu nal Cake f 922] 1,197) 1,420 
Weston township, in. village 2,351) 1,558 
Weston village (in. in Milton,1840)_____.] .-..] ----| ---..] ----- 698] 845 
fff Soe eS Se ee §,35719,157117 ,886124,596134,0221 44,392 
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PREAMBLE—SETTLEMENT AND NOMENCLATURE [FROM THE PEN oF C. W. Evers|—Ear Ly TRADERS 
—Reminiscences oF Mrs. J. A. SHANNoN=Buvusrness Circies, 1866-1876 —ScHooLs — 
Mopvern Buiitpincs—MunicipaL Arrairs—Firet DepartmMent—Gas Company—Awn ExpLos- 
1oN— BowLinG GREEN’s PionEER RAILROAD—CHURCHES — CEMETERIES — MISCELLANEOUS 


SocIETIES. 


HE seat of justice of Wood county, near 
its geographical center, is admirably lo- 
cated for the purposes of trade and com- 


merce, as well as for the administration 


of county affairs. Two railroad lines, with their 
branches, bring the town within forty minutes’ 
ride of the southern and northern townships, 
while a stone road, running east, insures to the 
people of Center and adjoining townships a good 
thoroughfare at all seasons, and easy access to 
this central trading place. 

Prior to 1870, the present busy town was a 
quiet hamlet. In that year the Census enumer- 
ator found 906 inhabitants there. Ten years 
after there were 1,539 inhabitants credited to the 
corporation, while in 1890, no less than 3,467 
residents were reported. The population in the 
fall of 1895 was alleged to exceed 4,000. Basing 
the number of inhabitants on the number of voters 
(911 votes cast for candidates for commissioner) 
in November, 1895, the population, at that date, 
must have been a little above the 4,000 mark. 
In 1890 there were 786 dwelling houses in the 
town for the 797 families reported. Within the 
past six years many modern houses have been 
built, bringing the total up to 1,000 dwellings, 
few, if any, of which are tenantless. The con- 
struction of business houses has been carried on, 
until now the business center extends from Mt. 
Ararat northward to a point near the last loca- 
tion of John M. Hannon’s pioneer tavern. 

A reference to the chapters on Plain and Cen- 
ter townships will show the order in which the 
Martindales, Thurstins, Moores, Hollingtons, 
Shivelys, Walkers, Stauffers, Richards, Tracys, 
Hartmans, Booths, Mackies, Manvilles, St. Johns, 
and other pioneer families settled on or near the 
site of the present town of Bowling Green. The 
chapters named will also present to the reader 
the story of pioneer days in this vicinity, the 


names of the men and women who ventured down 
from Mt. Ararat to clear the wilderness and make 
it ready for their children; of the men who con- 
verted it into the most favored land in Ohio, and 
of the stern, honest fellows who governed the 
two little republics from which the town of Bowl- 
ing Green was detached in 1855. 

In this chapter it is proposed to deal with the 
settlement as well as with the social and commer- 
cial development of the area within the limits 
of the corporation. Legends and records have 
been compelled to enter the service of the chron- 
iclers, and every measure that care could suggest 
has been taken to insure accuracy; so that this 
pleasant and prosperous town may be given a 
chapter complete in historical details and au- 
thentic in every particular. The introductory to 
the story of the village, written by C. W. 
Evers, in September, 1895, and published in the 
Tribune, tells of settlement and nomenclature. 


The first time white men came to disturb the forest 
solitudes where Bowling Green now stands, was in June, 1812, 
when Hull’s army passed here, marching from Dayton to De- 
troit. That column of troops, preceded by guides, scouts 
and. axemen, followed in turn by the cavalry battalion, with 
its gaudy pennons, escorting the commanding general, with 
his gaily uniformed staff retinue; then the infantry, field 
bands, artillery and trains formed a pageant which even to- 
day would attract all Bowling Green to the east side of town, 
about where the T. & O.C. railway track lies. Thatis about 
on the line the troops held, until near Ridge street, when 
they turned a little to the west, coming out on the Maumee 
nearly opposite Waterville. That was the first wagon trail 
through the interior of Wood county, and the only one for the 
two succeeding decades. The Jand was then owned by the 
Indians. After the war, in 1817, at a treaty at the Foot of the 
Maumee Rapids, described elsewhere in these pages, the 
United States bought the land, at a price slightly less than 
four cents an acre, and in 1819 sent surveyors here, which 
was the second appearance of white men on official business. 
In 1821 the final surveys were completed, and the plats made, 
when the lands were ready for market. 

Unfortunately the Black-Swamp country, after the war 
of 1812, had a worse reputation, if possible, than ever; the 
soldiers and others who had been here told horrible stories 
about it. Few buyers of land came—none to the interior of 
the county. Those who stopped invariably located on or near 
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the river; so that, aside from roving parties of. Indian 
hunters and occasional white fur-traders, or the weekly trips 
of the old Bellefontaine mail carrier, the interior of the 
county was practically unknown, and shunned by settlers for 
more than a decade after its survey. Prior to the year 1828, 
Collister Haskins, at Portage, was the only settler between 
Findlay and the Maumee settlement. Some few entries 
were made in Plain and Center in 1831, as noticed in the 
histories of those townships, but the pioneer entry in the 
present corporation was made October 29, 1882, by Elisha 
Martindale; the tract, forty acres, in the northwest part of the 
town, described as the S.E. Y of N. W. \Y%, Sec. 24, Plain, 
lying on both sides of Haskins road or street, is known now 
as the Clinton Fay place. Martindale later bought 120 
acres more; he built his cabin, where the present “ Fay 
House” stands, near the great willow tree, just west of the 
road, the following spring, 1833. Careful inquiry has failed 
to discover evidence of any cabin here prior to that date; 
Lee Moore, Henry Walker, Jacob Stauffer and others came 
and built in the summer and fall of 1833. Alfred Thurstin 
began his cabin in November, 1838, as did Joseph Holling- 
ton, Sr.; but so far as known the Martindale cabin was the 
first, and stood on the first land entry, in what is now Bow- 
ling Green. : 

_ _ Dropping now the order of dates of entry, we will begin 
in the south part of town, west side, and note the names of 
early Main street owners. Next north of what is called the 
Joseph Bender road, S. E. of Sec. 30, a quarter section was 
entered by Joseph Hollington, Sr., August 5,1888; later called 
the Tooker farm. The N. E. corner of this tract is on Main 
street, opposite the Napoleon road, which latter is on half 
section line instead of section line, as believed by many. The 
next entry was by Benjamin Reed, the N. E. ¥% of Sec. 380, 
Plain, extending north to Pearl street. This tract was after- 
ward sold to Samuel and J. M. Lamb. Still north, between 
Pearl and Wooster streets, the half of S. E. 4%, Sec. 24, Plain, 
cornering at Gaghan’s block, was purchased in the name of 
Stephen Ward, April 18. 1833,and afterward sold to Thomas 
Tracy; it is the second oldest entry inthe corporation. North 
of Main street, still in Sec. 24, Plain, Henry Walker entered 
forty acres, November 25, 1838, and in June following all the 
balance of the Main-street frontage, to the Poe road, which 
is the section line. Thos. Tracy after a time became owner 
of the south part of this purchase of Walker's. Just north of 
the Poe road Andrew Race entered the corner forty in Sec. 
13, Plain, now in name of Culver and Carl. 

Across the street in Sec. 18, Center, Jonathan Fay, Octo- 
ber 3, 1838, entered eighty acres cornering on Main street 
and Poe road. Starting south from that road, Henry Walker, 
on August 5, 1833, entered the whole Main-street front to 
Ridge street, being W. Pt. of N. W. 4%, Sec. 19, Center. In 
1835, Walker sold this tract, about 109 acres, to Robert Barr, 
who afterward deeded the north twenty acres to his daugh- 
ter, who was the wife of John M. Hannon. From Ridge 
street south to the section line at Pearl is the Main-street 
frontage of Alfred Thurstin’s entry, 109 acres and over, made 
November 2, 1883, being W. Pt. S. W. % of Sec. 19, Center. 
Joining Thurstin on the south, Lee Moore, September 16, 
1838, entered the whole Main-street frontage of Sec. 30, Cen- 
ter, south to the Bender road, except that of the forty-acre 
tract lying south of the Napoleon road, which was booked to 
George Wickham. This latter tract has since been in the 
name of Charles Petford, James Smith and others. 

These few notes from the land entry books, though not 


including all entries embraced in the present corporation of - 


Bowling Green, neither the names of all purchasers, are yet 
sufficient to afford the reader some idea of the pioneer real- 
estate men of the town, and when they first came. Some, 
yerhaps only one or two, of all those named, bought merely 
te speculation. Most came in quest of homes. Some tried 
life here, got tired of it and left. Of those faithful ones who 
remained to buffet with adversity and fight the battle that 
was eventually to make a town here, of which they never 
even dreamed, perhaps, most, alas!, have passed from this 
stage of action; their toils and trials have ceased, They did 
their part bravely and well; their work of subduing the wil- 


derness, more than half a century ago, and its results, are | 


before us to-day. Their descendants and successors surely 
have just cause to remember them with respect and pride. 
If the story of their humble start in the race, and their faith- 
ful stewardship to the end, shall inspire us with the ambition 
to do our part as well, then this story will not have been 
told in vain. A glance at the land entry books shows 
the rapid influx of settlers from 1833 to 1836 or ’87. That 
was an era of speculation. Everyone had a mania to buy 
land; but the money panic and business crash of 1837 
brought it to a sudden end. That was a paralytic stroke 
from which the western country did not entirely recover until 
the California gold discovery, more than a decade later. 
Wood county was especially prostrated. There was nothing 
here that the people could sell, not even their homes, but 
there was most everything in the way of necessities, even, to 
buy. There was in those gloomy years little to inspire hope; 
there was much to thwart and discourage effort. 

By the middle of the year 1834 the ridges and higher 
spots, within a radius of three miles of this place, were mostly 
patented from the government, and in many instances the 
owner had built and occupied his cabin on his new purchase. 
This brought the population largely to the west and north, 
where the most. ridges lay. The mail carrier between Per- 
rysburg and Bellefontaine passed on the old army trail once 
each week, at first every two weeks, and this group of set- 
tlers petitioned for a post office in their midst; they were a 
little distrustful, however, that Collister Haskins, of Portage, 
might not approve of the move, and went about it a little 
cautiously. The story of this enterprise incidentally reveals 
how the village was given its name. 

The civil history of a town is but the biography of its 
founders and their successors, in which every incident, some- 
times the most trivial, has an interest to the dwellers therein. 
Not only the name of a town, but what or who suggested that 
name, often becomes of interest. Since Bowling Green has 
become the thriving seat of justice of one of the most pros- 
perous counties in Ohio, inquiry is often made how it hap- 
pened that it was so named. For the hrst time in history 
the story is here related, with the incidents that led to the 
naminz, as told to the writer by two of the pioneers who had 
a part in it at the time, and several others who knew all the 
circumstances. Bowling Green was christened after or for 
the capital town of Warren county, Ky., by Joseph Gordon, 
a veteran mail carrier of pioneer days. Of one who per- 
formed so important a part in our infantile state, we nat- 
urally ask, who was he? In his paper, the Findlay Courier, 
January, 1847, William Mungen wrote editorially of Gordon 
as follows: 

“Joseph (Chauncey) Gordon was born in Allegheny 
county, Penn., January 29, 1784. In the year 1801 he com- 
menced carrying the mail on horseback, from Russellville, 
Ky., cia Bowling Green, to Glasgow, a distance of eighty-five 
miles, once in two weeks, for which he received twelve dol- 
lars a month. In 1802 he took the contract to carry the mail 
from Shelbyville, Ky., to Nashville, Tenn. In consequence 
of the route being changed, he carried the mail only two 
months. From that time till October, 1804, he carried it from 
Shelbyville to Russellville, Ky. In October, 1804, he com- 
menced carrying the mail on horseback from Wheeling, Va., 
to George Beymers,’ in Ohio, a distance of fifty miles, with a 
led horse and a heavy mail on each. In 1805-6 he carried 
the mail from Wheeling, through St. Clairsville, Zanesville, 
and New Lancaster, to Chillicothe. In February, 1823, he 
commenced on the route between Bellefontaine and Perrys- 
burg, a distance of eighty-one miles, through a wilderness, 
there being but one family residing in Hardin county, and 
but one post office on the route, at Findlay. Mr. Gordon was 
the only contractor on this route from February 7, 1828, to 
December 31, 1889. Since 1839 he has carried the mail semi- 
weekly from Bellefontaine to this place, fifty-five miles.” 

Jacob Stauffer’s cabin here was the central point of the 
new post office movement. Henry Walker, son-in-law of 
Stauffer, was to be the postmaster. The Walkers and Stauf- 
fers occupied the same cabin; it stood on the high ridge just 
east of Main street, not far north of Merry avenue, close to 
where Dr. E. P. Thomas’ house is to-day. Gordon, on one of 
his northward trips, had stopped at Stauffer’s, as was his usual 
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custom, in passing; the petition for the new office was ready, 
except that the movers, two or three of whom were present, 
had not yet agreed upon a name. The old mail carrier, who 
stood on the cabin steps listening to the discussion, said to 
Stauffer, half jestingly: “If you will give me a tumbler of 
cider I’ll give you just the name.” Stauffer, who had brought 
out a keg of cider from Columbiana county, filled a glass 
and handed it to Gordon; the latter, briefly explaining how 
appropriate the name he would suggest was to the landscape 
about them, said, with a sweep of his arm, ‘“‘Here’s to the 
new post office of Bowling Green,” swallowed the cider and 
was in the act of mounting his horse when those present de- 
tained him a moment while they could write a name in the 
. petition, which was the one he had suggested. The papers 
were soon folded, and on their way to Perrysburg for some 
‘additional endorsements, after which they were sent to 
Washington. The office was established March 12,1834. In 
1835, when Walker sold his place, he and the Stauffers 
moved over to the west side of Main street, where the office 
was kept for a time, since when it has had many different 
locations and masters. Afterward, in 1855, when the village 
was incorporated, there seemed no good reason why it should 
not take the same name as the postoffice. 

Aside from school and church work Bowling Green had 
but little history prior to the time she was incorporated that 
does not properly come within the purview of the histories 
of Plain and Center townships. Robert Mackie’s store 
enterprise at the Napoleon road, in the south part of town, 
intended as the nucleus of the village of Mt. Ararat, never, 
under its various proprietors, met expectations. John Han- 
non in the north end, with his tavern and blacksmith shop, 
did not attract village neighbors about him. When, in 1846 
or 1847, Dr. E. D. Peck sent L. C. Locke out here to start a 
mercantile enterprise, most of the settlers were sure it would 
be a failure; the proprietors did not feel sanguine; for the 
stock was opened on a very small scale in a little room in one 
corner of a tavern, called “White Hall,” on the west side 
of Main street, just north of where a hotel called the “ Amer- 
ican House” has since stood. A man named Gossett. kept 
the hotel then. Locke soon felt encouraged to call on his 
partner for larger quarters. Then was Mt. Ararat’s chance 
for resurrection. Locke tried to buy out Simeon Eaton & 
Co., who were sort of successors to Mackie, though in a bet- 
ter building and on the east side of Main street. The own- 
ers declined to sell, and the star of Mt. Ararat sank to rise 
no more. Locke bought an acre of Alfred Thurstin, includ- 
ing that part of the east side of Main street from the First 
National Bank, south, and taking in the opera house, and 
there built a store and residence under one roof; his trade 
was prosperous, and not long after he was appointed post- 
master, and a little later built and operated an ashery, the 
first manufacturing enterprise begun in the village, if we 
except Caleb Lord’s cabinet shop. Locke, by his enterprise, 
had practically determined where the center of the village 
would be. Any one who came in after that, and wanted to 
go into business, located as near Locke’s store as he 
could get. 


Early Traders.—On January 16, 1835, 
George Wickham sold to Robert Mackie one 
acre on the N. W. corner of the N. W. } of the 
S. W. 4 of Sec. 30, Center; while, on June 25, 
1836, Joseph Hollington sold to Louisa M. 
Mackie, a small tract in the S. E. } of Sec. 25, 
Plain, thus giving the Mackies a location on each 
side of the State road. Lee Moore deeded to 
Mrs. Mackie, on June 30, 1836, a tract of 41.70 
acres in the S. W. } of the S. W. } of Sec. 31, 
Center township, with frontage on the State 
road. Mackie built, on the Wickham tract, a log 
barn in 1835, and, about the same time, a log 
house on the east line of Sec. 25, Plain, in the 


extreme N. E. corner of the S. E. 4, almost op- 
posite the point where the Napoleon road leaves 
Main street. On November 5, 1836, the Mack- 
ies deeded to Dr. Eli Manville, in consideration 
of $200 paid, the tract beginning on the S. W. 
corner of the N. W. } of Sec. 30, in Center 
township, except the lots previously sold by 
Mackie to Jacob Hartman and Neptune Nearing, 
and the lots deeded to the township trustees for 
a school building site. At the same time, Mackie 
sold to Manville one acre in Sec. 25, Plain town- 
ship, commencing at a stake on the State road, 
extending forty-six links nearly S. E. from the S. 
E. corner of the frame house built by the grantor. 
On November 5, 1836, he conveyed to Manville 
one acre in the extreme N. W. corner of the S. 
W. } of Sec. 30, and accepted in payment for 
these tracts, In-lots Nos. 9 and 46 in the town of 
Miltonville, the price named being $1,000. 
These transactions, with the fact that Mackie 
was licensed in 1835 and 1836 to sell goods, 
leave no doubt whatever regarding Mackie’s own- 
ership of lands on Mt. Ararat, the establishment 
of a store and the erection of a frame house at 
that point by him. His sale of all real estate to 
Dr. Manville, late in 1836, is also of record; 
while the fact-that he was the first merchant is 
authenticated by many pioneers. 

A mercantile license was issued to Eli Man- 
ville in 1837, which was renewed in 1838. He 
was a- popular physician, druggist and general 
merchant, and the successor of the pioneer dealer. 
Wolverton, the Indian doctor, was here then, 
as he had been prior to 1837, while northward a 
distinct settlement existed in the neighborhood of 
the post office. 

The old ‘‘ Mackie House’ became the prop- 
erty of Simeon Eaton, of Maumee. Simeon 
Eaton, who married the widow of Jonathan Fay, 
in September, 1844, built the square-roofed house 
nearly on the opposite side of the street, after- 
ward known as the ‘‘ Gilmour House,” to which 
he removed his stock of goods in 1843, and which 
store was kept until some time in 1856, the last 
proprietor being the late Alex. Selkirk. As shown 
in the record of old merchants of the county, 
Eaton was licensed to keep store in 1844. The 
last public purpose for which the Mackie place 
was used was when G. Z. Avery kept a tavern 
there in 1852-53, and the 4th of July *' doings” 
there that year was a shooting match for a bear. 
The Underwoods used it in 1855 asa dwelling- 
house; then Drake, the blacksmith. It was torn 
down in 1894. John M. Hannon kept the first 
tavern. He afterward lived on and owned what 
has since been known asthe Huff place, in the 
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north part of town, later owned by F. Renz. 
Hannon was a ‘‘character” in that day, and no 
one who knew him can forget him for his out- 
landish eccentricity. He was a thick-set, round- 
headed, compact man, with short curly hair and 
piercing black eyes. He seldom wore a hat or 
coat, and was often without shoes. He lived at 
home more like an Arab than a white man. A 
part of his humble habitation was windowless, 
and was shared with the chickens for a roost. 
He seemed to prefer this mode of life, though it 
illsuitedhis wife. If there were an old, crooked- 
legged, ill-shapen horse in the country, Hannon 
was sure to get it, and his gear of ropes, strings, 
straps and hickory bark, with wagon to corres- 
pond, would shame a Florida cracker. It was 
said of him derisively that he could tie on a 
horse’s shoe with a dry elder withe. 

Jacob Eberly was the first blacksmith in Cen- 
ter, and consequently the first in the Bowling 
Green district; but Jacob Whitmore was undoubt- 
edly the first regular one in the village; though 
Hannon gave some attention to his trade before 
Whitmore appeared. John Whitehead, of Plain 
township, made tables and chairs for many years, 
and may be called the cabinet maker of the set- 
tlement; though Caleb Lord and his partner, 
Bailey, opened the first regular cabinet shop on 
or near the site of the Commercial Bank building 
of the present day. John Drake, the third 
blacksmith, worked near the Mackie store for 
some years, and in 1848 purchased Jacob Whit- 
more’s shop for $150. Being unable to pay $100 
of the purchase money, he migrated to Fort 
Leavenworth, in 1850,earned a fair sum of money 
there, and returning the same year carried on 
business ‘‘ at the old stand” for a long period, 
and became a famous maker of plow shares. 
E. I. Carr's wagon-shop was the pext industry. 
He erected a shop north of the old Burns house 
of later days, in 1848 or 1849, but moved to Cal- 
ifornia that year or in 1850. 

Ed. Gossett, a painter by trade, and an in- 
structor in band music, was the next landlord, 
and kept house in a little frame building on the 
corner where the old ‘‘American”’ stood, in the 
north part of town. It went by the name of 
‘* White Hall,’”’ and burned down some years 
ago. It was in a corner room of that building 
thet L. C. Locke opened out a little stock of goods 
in 1846, some say 47, where he remained until 
the Hood building was completed for use. To 
show how accidental the location of the town at 
this particular place was, it may be here stated 
that Locke tried to buy land for his store, of Jacob 
Ilartman, opposite the ‘‘ Gilmour House” (north 


| in 1837, 1846 and 1848. 


of it), nearly or quite three-fourths of a mile south 
of the corners at the ‘*Lease House.’”’ During 
the early part of Fillmore’s Presidency, Locke 
was appointed postmaster, and hisstore soon be- 
came general headquarters in the settlement. 
Locke occupied a part of the building for a resi- 
dence. The building, though since much im- 
proved in extent and appearance, was considered 
quite an extravagant affair here in those days. 
Judge Cook, who was then a young man, a plas- 
terer by trade, came out from Perrysburg and 
plastered the walls for Locke. 

The records of deeds throw a light on real- 
estate transactions, at and round the ‘‘corners”’ 
On August 12, 1837, 
Joseph Wade sold to Theron Pike two acres, 
sec, 18; T. 5, R. #1, situate m._ihe.5S. FE. of N- 
W. and N. E. of S. W. }, except a small piece 
in the extreme N. W. of S. E.}. Locke & Peck 
bought an acre from Alfred Thurstin on east side 
of Main street, September 14, 1846, where is now 
the First National Bank, and one-half acre in 
1847. William G. Lamb sold for $70, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1848, to Theron and Thomas M. Pike, a 
tract of one acre and thirty-two rods of the N. E. 
corner of S. E.1 of S. E. 1, Sec. 24, Plain, and they 
also bought twelve rods on the west side of Main 
street, south of Wooster, and sixteen rods back. 
On February 25, 1852, William Lewis bought 
the present Milliken corner from Alfred Thurstin, 
for $50, which he sold the same diay to Thomas 
M. Pike: 

The Locke store rose above primitiveness .« 
fore the close of 1848, and drew custom from the 
traders of Portage, New Rochester and other 
trading points outside Perrysburg. He estab 
lished anashery on a largescale, and thus provid 
ed profitable employment for a number of men. 
He exchanged general merchandise for farm prod 
ucts, and became a forwarding agent as well as a 
merchant. To his enterprise and business ability 
the importance of the little hamlet known as 
Bowling Green, of 1848, must be credited, and it 
is not a matter for surprise to hear old settlers 
say that were it not for Locke there would be 
no town between Portage and Perrysburg. The 
Pikes, Theron and Thomas M., purchased the 
land known as ‘‘ Gaghan’s Corner,” and ‘‘ Younk 
er’s Drug Store,’”’ early in 1848, and, the same 
year, Thomas M. Pike built a little frame house, 
in which he installed a small stock of goods; the 
same which Mrs. Maria Pike carried on in later 
days. . 

The reminiscences of Mrs. J. A. Shannon 
(Lucy Bassett) speak of the village as she knew 
it early in the ‘‘ fifties.” <‘‘I taught here,” she 
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said, ‘‘in the summer of 1853 and ’54, but was 
not the first teacher in the old school house. It 
was well adorned with ink stains and knife 
marks when I began my work there. Mrs. 
Maria Pike kept a small store on Gaghan’s 
Corner, and there were no houses going west 
until you reached the brick one where Mrs. Gor- 
rill now lives. It was then occupied by the 
widow Tracy and her son-in-law, Isaiah Norton. 
Mrs. T. was the mother of J. R. Tracy, of To- 
ledo. Going east from Alfred Thurstin’s corner, 
now Lincoln & Son’s drug store, was a little 
stone house occupied by a Frenchman named 
Donzey (now the Crim place), and the next 
house was where Mrs. D. Noyes now lives. 
From the old Lamb place, now Ordway, there 
was no house until you reached Lee Moore’s. 
James Lamb then lived in a log house on the 
high knoll opposite Moore’s. Dr. Lamb lived in 
a log house just north of Mrs. Laura Smith’s; and 
in a log house, standing near where A. E. Royce 
once lived, David Lee then lived. Capt. Locke 
then kept the store and post office in the ‘Hood 
House.’ Mr. George Thomas was then build- 
ing the hotel on the corner, while he fed and 
housed the tired and hungry in what in the ‘eight- 
ies’ was the ‘Commercial House,’ in the north 
part of the town. Dr. Rogers lived where J. V. 
Owens now does, and the widow Lowell occupied 
a log house nearly opposite. I think there was 
no house between A. Thurstin’s and Mrs. Low- 
ell’son the east side of the road. The children 
from the families of Messrs. Poe, George Will- 
iams, J. H. Thurstin and Peter Richards, came 
to that old school house. The next year (1854), 
Mr. Thomas occupied his new hotel—later the 
‘Lease House’—-and G. Z. Avery the one in the 
north part of town.” 

During the ensuing decade very few changes 
took place in the commercial or business circle. 
From 1861 to 1865 a few new men became iden- 
tified with the village. After Appomattox a few 
more located here, and in 1866 began to make 
their presence felt. Ordway & Truesdale estab- 
lished a saw- and flouring-mill in January, 1862, 
and placed Perry Thomas in charge. In the 
flouring-mill were one run of stone for buckwheat 
and two for wheat. There were no demands in 
those days for patent flour; the people lived to 
work and eat, to be strong and healthy, so that 
the coarse products of the buhrs suited the appe- 
tites of 1862, as well as-that of the roller-mil] 
does the appetites of 1896, if not better. 

The business circle in 1866 comprised S. L. 
Boughton (merchant and P. M.), C. F. Button, 
\illiam Hood and A. A. Thurstin, general merch- 


ants; Dr. George W. Vail, or Vail & Fookes, cloth- 
ing dealers; Reed & Rodgers and L. H. Burns, 
grocers; George W. Scovill, dealer in sewing 
machines; Addison Fay (later Gring & Fay), 
dealer in boots and shoes; Owens & Getman, 
dealers in dry goods, boots and shoes and hard- 
ware (dissolved partnership in 1867, J. V. Owens 
continuing the business); Rogers & Manville, 
druggists; S. S, Thomas, photographer; Miss 
Stove, milliner; Lee and Joseph Klopfenstein and 
Samuel G. Hopkins, lime-kiln operators; Charles 
Noyes and Caleb Lord, furniture dealers; Luce 
& Stearns, jewelers; Curren & Sares, meat market; 
Clippinger’s tannery; D. H. Richards succeeded 
Richards & Cooley; G. Z. Avery carried on the 
Bowling Green and Tontogany and the Bowling 
Green & Findlay stage lines, while J. Ames 
owned the Bowling Green & Haskins hack line, 
with headquarters at the ‘‘ Prairie House,’’ Hask- 
ins. In 1867, Rudulph & Sons occupied William 
Hood’s old store; H. Huffman established him- 
self in the hardware business; A. Selkirk in the 
boot and shoe trade; -Kitchen, Yonker & Lind- 
say carried on the planing-mill and sash and door 


| factory, and Isaac Clay, to whom G. Z. Avery 


sold his hotel in November, 1866, became a factor 
in the life of the village. In 1868, Aaron Cog- 
geshall established his butcher shop, and Simeon 
Pierce his barber shop. Lewis H. Cass, of Cass’ 
Corners, offered his stock of merchandise for sale 
in February, 1868; I. B. Banks advertised his 
Weston store, and Feagles & Cunning their 
Haskins store. 

In 1871, mention is made of Hugh Cargo, 
the landlord of the ‘‘American House;’’ Clif- 
ford’s. hack line; Hull & Smith’s boot and shoe 
store; A. E. Ebersole, druggist; Reed & Bever- 
stock, bankers; F. R. Gafkey, manufacturer of 
doors, sash and blinds; and William A. Whita- 
ker, postmaster. Two years later, J. D. Whita- 
ker advertised his drug store; Reed & Martin, 
their grocery, and wagon factory; Gedney & 
Gibbs, their drug store; L. Sader’s drain-tile 
factory; Fred Eaton & Co.’s dry-goods house. 

The business circle in Centennial year em- 
braced George W. Gaghan, Beverstock & Merry, 
Evers & Rudulph, H. H. Callin, F. Eaton, and 
H. H. Yonker, named above, with C. F. Bell 
and Frederick & Kinney, dealers in boots and 
shoes; Peter Tisseur, jeweler; C. H. Lehman, 
dealer in meats; Hankey & White, clothing mer- 
chants; William Goit, tinner and dealer in hard- 
ware; A. E. Royce, dealer in farm produce; Z. 
G. Callin, harness-maker; Mrs. Albright, milliner; 
A. J. Orme, owner of planing and shingle mill; 
William Wade, dealer in boots and shoes; A. J. 
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Needel, owner of flouring-mill; R. S. Lease, of 
the ‘‘Lease House;” James Blake, bakery and 
restaurant; A. H. Boardman, pump-maker; 
G. H. Ross, restaurant; English & Shuler, 
flouring-mill owners; J. W. Campbell, cider 
manufacturer; Alexander Shields, contractor and 
builder; Leaming & Latshaw, druggists; Samuel 
Slocum, maker of picture frames; George Kirk 
and W. H. Wood, surveyors; W. M. Wakefield 
and R. Bates, blacksmiths; and the newspaper 
publishers, physicians and lawyers named in 
other chapters. 

Schools. —The reminiscences of the first 
school at Bowling Green, written by the late 
Joseph Hollington, and published in the Sentinel 
in 1884, drew attention to a most interesting 
subject, and brought the majority of the surviving 
pupils together, in July and August, 1895, to dis- 
cuss the question fully. Alfred Thurstin, the 
owner of the house in which school was held, is 
the owner also of the house in which the old pu- 
pils assembled on July 31, 1895. Nathan Moore, 
Samantha (Shively) Richards and Ambrose Hol- 
lington, with C. W. Evers and others, were pres- 
ent, and the following story of the pioneer school 
was declared correct: 

The first Thurstin cabin was partially com- 
pleted in 1833. It was of the regulation size and 
style, being a log structure, 15 x 20 feet in floor 
area, chinked with mud and covered with shakes 
held in place by weight-poles. The puncheon 
floor was down, and in this condition the builder 
left it, hoping to make the place his home when 
he would return in 1834 or 1835. During the 
summer of 1834 the residents of the locality de- 
termined to organize a school, and hiring a teacher 
(as some say, a female instructor; as others, 
S. W. Hanson, of Maumee) they sent their chil- 
dren ex masse to gather up the crumbs of wisdom 
which might fall from the tongue of the peda- 
gogue. The pupils were: Eliza, Maria and 
Louisa Martindale, Henrietta and Phoebe Moore, 
Nathan and Albert Moore, Ambrose, Albert and 
Samantha Shively, Richard, Ambrose and Joseph 
Hollington, Mahalla and Henrietta Race, and 
Isaac Hixon. For six weeks the children at- 

tended school, while their teacher ‘' boarded 
round,” receiving at the close of the term a small 
sum in recognition of his services. The sport at 
noon and recess, was playing around in the brush, 
swinging on grape vines, picking wintergreen, 
killing snakes, of which there were plenty, and 
chasing squirrels. There was very little order or 
system in the school-room, and the pupils were 
allowed to do pretty much as they pleased; they 


went out when they wanted to, and came in | 


when they got ready. It was fun for Joseph 
Hollington, for he had had a light taste of the 
rigid discipline of the schools in the Old Country. 
The books used were whatever the family hap- 
pened to have; some brought a Testament, an- 
other a history, and another a spelling-book, and 
another the ‘‘Life of Marion.” If there were 
an arithmetic in the school-room, no one recol- 
lects the fact. Ex route to school one morning, 
a massasauga attacked William Hollington, and 
the boy would have died had not the Indian 
doctor, Wolverton, shown the people a weed, 
the juice of which counteracts the poison of the 
rattlesnake. Willing hands picked and pressed 
the wild plant, and others applied the juice, so 
that in a short time the boy was able to resume 
attendance. At that time there was a three-acre 
swale on Main street, near the present ‘‘ Hotel 
Brown,” which had no outlet, and was a favorite 
rendezvous for snakes of all kinds. 

The South school house, a log structure, 
which stood near the intersection of Main street 
and the Napoleon road, on the north side of the 
road, within the limits of Bowling Green, was 
built in 1835 by Adam Phillips, Lee Moore, 
Henry Shively, Joseph A. Sargent, Joseph Hol- 
lington, Sr., David L. Hixon, Thomas R. Tracy 
and David DeWitt. W. G. Charles is said by 
some persons to have been the first teacher, and 
W.R. Peck, or ‘The: Little Doctor,” the Jast 
teacher in 1851. The building took the place of 
the Thurstin cabin, and in it some of the pupils, 
named as attending the first school in 1834, con- 
tinued their lessons. The names of the children 
and adults, as remembered by William Phillips, 
are as follows: ‘‘The relator, John Lorenzo and 
Daniel Thurstin, Isaac and Margaret Hixon, 
Peter F. Richards, Samantha Shively, Ambrose, 
Alfred and Albert Shively, Thomas, William, 
Abigail and Isaac Tracy, Washington, Joseph 
and John DeWitt, Nancy and Snowden L. Sar- 
gent, Amelia Crago, Ann Stauffer, Caleb Clark, 
Nathan and Albert Moore, Frank Maginnis, 
Henrietta and Phoebe Moore, Richard, Joseph, 
Ambrose and William Hollington, Mars Nearing, 
and John, Fred. and Josephine Hartman.” 
William Bailey, a visitor from New York, was 
among the first, if not the first, to preside over 
that school. Master Simonds, from Cleveland, 
followed, then Morris Brown, and, next, Isaac 
VanTassel (2). Miss Patty Burdick was an 
early teacher, and in 1841 Mrs. Richard presided 
over the institution. 

Early in 1836 Alfred Thurstin, who had a 
team, was hired to go to Pemberville for boards 
to floor a log school house, erected at the inter- 
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section, or, rather, N. E. corner of Ridge and 
Main streets. The lumber cost $8.00, and Thur- 
stin’s services $2; but the district permitted the 
bills to run until they were outlawed, and then 
voted against paying them. 

For a period of thirty-five years there was 
little to indicate the present condition of the 
schools. Though there was a marked improve- 
ment in the methods of teaching prior to 1871, 
the science of pedagogics was scarcely under- 
stood, and little attention was paid to the sanitary 
condition of school houses. 

The Bowling Green English Classical Semi- 
nary was established by Rev. William McElwee, 
in the parsonage of the Presbyterian church, in 
1871, but in August, same year, the Seminary was 
discontinued. Since that time private schools 
have been the exception rather than the rule here. 

The records of the board of education date 
back to April 18, 1871, when. S. W. St. John 
and A. S. Nims, members elect for three years, 
with Amherst Ordway, president, S. L. Bough- 
ton, secretary, and S. Case, treasurer (vzce S. L. 
Boughton), met to transact business. The school 
tax levied was five and a half mills. The teach- 
ers employed were: Superintendent, at $65 a 
month, H. C. Norton. Libbie Hecox was 
employed for the intermediate school at a sal- 
ary of $30. For the primary school Annie 
E. Poe was employed at $25. Mary Pope 
taught the winter school in Lease’s building, her 
pay being one dollar per day and, in March, 
1872, Elizabeth Blackwood took charge of the 
intermediate school, while Anna Poe and J. L. 
Gilpatrick were teachers in the other schools. In 
April, 1872, J. H. Reid was chosen clerk, and S. 
_L. Boughton, treasurer. In June Mr. Gilpatrick 
was offered $100 a month as superintendent; 
later, Misses Poe, Van Tassel and Husted were 
named as teachers, and, in July, the contract for 
building an annex to the school house was 
awarded to A. Ordway, on his bid of $470. The 
school examiners in April, 1873, were David 
Cargo, S. Case and John H. Reid. In May, 
1873, the board offered to the village council a 
room in the school house, free of charge, in lieu 
of the room for which the council paid $60 
annually. 

In June, 1873, Superintendent Gilpatrick re- 
signed; Gideon Ditto was offered the place, and 
Anna A. Shannon was employed as teacher 
in the secondary school. In January) 1874, 
Samuel Case was appointed superintendent, vce 
Ditto, and served until W. H. Wolf was ap- 
pointed in February. Hugh Cargo was chosen a 
director in April, 1874, and with Messrs. Bough- 


ton, Case, Reid and Nims formed the board. In 
August J. B. Cash was appointed superintend- 
ent. The election of 1875 resulted in the choice 
of P. S. Abbott, Joseph Hollington and A. S. 
Nims, vice J. R. Rudulph, while Boughton, Case 
and Cargo held over. P. S. Abbott succeeded 
Reid as clerk, but the latter succeeded Abbott in 
September, and at the same time L. D. Heller 
took charge of the schools as superintendent, 
Misses Minton, Van Tassel, Poe and the other 
old teachers named being still identified with the 
system, with Amelia Klopfenstein, Allie Lundy 
and Lillie Minton, new teachers. In April, 1876, 
there were thirty attendants in high school, thirty- 
three in grammar, thirty-four in intermediate, 
thirty-four in secondary and twenty-one in pri- 
mary. M. P. Brewer was elected a director at 
this time, Kittie M. Smith was appointed teacher 
in June, and Eliza H. Webb, Florence Donald- 
son and Gertrude Foote in September. In April, 
1877, Charles W. Evers and Andrew J. Man- 
ville were elected directors, and with Messrs. 
Brewer, Boughton, and Hollington formed the 
board. W. S. Haskell was employed as super- 
intendent, and Charles St. John as a teacher in 
the grammar school, while M. P. Brewer was 
elected clerk. J. C. Lincoln was elected director 
in 1878, vice Reid; W. S. Haskell was offered 
the position of superintendent, and Lelia Swigart 
and Mrs. Richards added to the corps of teach- 
ers. The question of issuing $16,000 bonds was 
discussed in January, 1879, submitted to vote in 
February, but defeated, when a second proposi- 
tion submitted to vote on April 7, 1879, asking 
for $13,000, was carried by a vote of 220 of the 
319 votes cast. Messrs. Evers, Lincoln, Man- 
ville, Boughton, Brewer and Hollington formed 
the board at that time, and were, indeed, the 
spirits of improvement in school as in other mat- 
CERS: 

In April, 1879, George C. Phelps and John 
A. Shannon, with Messrs. Evers, Hollington, 
Manville and Lincoln, were the directors; Charles 
W. Evers was elected clerk, vzce Brewer,. and 
George C. Phelps, treasurer, v7ce Boughton. In 
May, the bonds for $13,000 were sold to O. S. 
Bond at par and one per cent. premitim, and the 
battle overa school site commenced. The motion 
to purchase 1.90 acres of Mrs. Lease, adopted 
May 21, met with a strong protest, and was sub- 
sequently expunged from the record. On June 
11, an offer of $500 was made to Button & Smith, 
for 200 x 250 feet in Block No. 14, Button’s ad- 
dition, and $500 to George W. Smith for the 
south 200 feet of the west half of Lot 110, in 
Block 12. The offers were refused, and condem- 
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nation proceedings instituted. By this means 
the property was acquired. Architect E. O. 
Fallis prepared plans for the building, and the 
work of constructing the first large house (other 
than the court house and jail) at Bowling Green 
was entered upon. The directors and officers 
named in 1879 were re-elected in 1880, and in 
August of that year purchased from S. L. Bough- 
ton three-quarters of an acre in the southwest 
part of Lot 326, Block B, of his addition, for 
$300. Earl W. Merry took Director Hollington’s 
place in December, 1880, and in April, 1881, he 
and John R. Hankey were elected directors, and, 
with Messrs. Evers, Phelps, Manville and Shan- 
non, formed the board. C. W. Evers resigned 
the office of clerk in April, 1881, and John R. 
Hankey was elected to fill that position. In 1882, 
S. Case was chosen clerk, and A. J. Manville 
treasurer, to succeed Judge Phelps, while in 1884 
W. M. Tuller was elected clerk and E. W. Merry 
treasurer. 

The directors elected since April, 1882, were 
as follows: A. D. Stewart and S. Case, 1882; 
W. M. Tuller and J. C. Lincoln, 1883; J. D. 
Bolles, W. S. Haskell and E. W. Merry, 1884; 
A. M. Russell and W. S. Haskell, 1885; J. C. 
Lincoln and A. W. Rudulph, 1886, with J. D. 
Bolles, treasurer; I. W. Clayton, Robert Dunn 
and J. D. Bolles, 1887, with A. M. Russell, clerk; 
John H. Whitehead and J. S. McClellan, 1888, 
with Robert Dunn, clerk; J. L. Hankey and J. 
C. Lincoln, 1889; J. D. Bolles and Robert Dunn, 
1890; Iva C. Taber and J. S. McClellan, 1891, 
with J. S. McClellan, clerk; Luther Black and 
J. C. Lincoln, 1892; R..S. Parker and J. D. 
Bolles, 1893, with Ira C. Taber, clerk; J. S. 
McClellan and Ira C. Taber, 1894, and Kate E. 
Rider and Eliza Haskell, 1895, with J. S. Mc- 
Clellan, clerk. 

In May, 1884, the board appears to have 
taken, for the first time, a part in commencement 
exercises (though the first class graduated in 
1882), for on the 20th of that month the mem- 
bers adopted a programme and ordered that the 
exercises be held in the court-room. J. W. 
Sleppey was superintendent and principal in 
1883. S. Case succeeded Dr. Tuller as clerk in 
May, 1884, and in April, 1885, W. S. Haskell 
was appointed. In July, 1885, the Ruttan Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Co. contracted to heat the 
Central building with steam at a cost of $1,950. 
In 1885, D. E. Niver was, appointed superin- 
tendent of the village schools. On April 5, 1886, 
the proposition to issue $6,000 bonds, to meet 
the expense of erecting a schoo] house on Ridge 
street, was submitted to the people, when 343 


votes were cast for and twenty-six against it. 
In April, 1886, the 44 of an acre in Lot 326, 
Block B, Boughton’s addition, was added to the 
school lot, and on May 18 bids for building were 
accepted. Another school house was authorized 
by the electors, April 1, 1889, when bonds for 
$14,000 were authorized. D. A. Haylor was 
appointed superintendent in 1888. On May 7, 
1889, the board proceeded to condemn Lots 1348 
to 1356, inclusive; but later it was ascertained 
that Lots 1348 to 1352 could be purchased at 
$400 each, and the other lots at $350 each, and 
authority was given the committee to purchase 
them. On June 28 the contract for building was 
awarded to Ducomb & Brown, on their bid of 
$8,480, and the beginning of the third large 
school house was made soon after. In May, 
1891, the contract with S. P. Stewart to build 
an addition to the Central school house for 
$4,353 was accepted. On November 7, 1893, 
the question of issuing bonds for $6,000 to aid in 
building a $13,000 addition to the main school 
house was submitted to the people, when 602 
votes were recorded for and 188 against it. This 


Opposition came mainly from the Fourth ward, 


the residents of which desired the building lo- 
cated there. In January, 1894, A. Graham 
signed the building contract, on his bid of 
$8,873.60, and the latest monument, in brick 
and stone, to the advancement of the school in- 
terests af Bowling Green, was soon completed. 
The election of directors in April, 1895, brought 
516 women to the polls, and resulted in placing 
two female members on the board of education. 
At the spring elections, 1896, C. S. St. John and 
J. N. Baker were chosen members of the school 
board. 

Modern Buildings.—The large buildings of 
this city may be said to have been erected within 
the last seven years. The first brick house, built 
long ago by Thomas Tracy (the same occupied 
by Mrs. William Gorrill in recent years), re- 
mained the sole representative of brick construc- 
tion for some years. Then a residence .was 
erected on North Main street, one or two business 
houses in the vicinity of Main and Wooster 
streets, and, by degrees, a few brick dwellings 
appeared east and west of Main street. When 
Bowling Green became the county seat, the pub- 
lic buildings were added, but, even in 1870, the 
brick house was the exception, the gabled frame 
store and dwelling the rule. During the ensuing 
sixteen years, a good deal was accomplished by 
the residents to raise their village above the ham- 
let state. Prior to 1883, Bowling Green fought 
two county-seat wars successfully, built a $20,000 
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court house, a $20,000 school house, four church 
buildings costing at least $20,000, purchased Fair 
grounds, park and a town hall, constructed two 
main sewers, and built a branch railroad to 
Tontogany. Of course, the Ohio Central road 
was built, a few stores and dwellings were added 
to the buildings of the town, the gas reservoir 
was explored, and newspapers were established 
prior to 1887, but, with all this quiet progress, 
the present city, with its broad streets, large 
business houses and elegant homes, was not out- 
lined in the imagination of the citizens. 

The spring of 1887 may be called the first 
summer of enterprise here. The transfer of real 
estate was carried forward with all the spirit of a 
new Western town, and the construction of build- 
ings gave proof of the substantial character of 
the transactions. A lot on the corner of Clay 
and Main streets was sold for $2,000, the Mas- 


sillon Rolling Mill Co. paid $45 a foot for sixty- | 


seven feet on South Main streét; while eighty 
feet in the same neighborhood brought $3,500. 
Sixty-six acres of the Barton farm sold for $9,000; 


ten acres of the Ralston farm, for $5,000; five | 


acres of the Watson tract, on North Main street, 
for $2,500; nineteen lots in the Lay addition, 
$6,000; a tract on South Main street at $600 an 
acre; one lot in Boughton’s addition for $375; 
two lots on Morton avenue, for $925; twelve and 
one-half acres in the south part of the town for 
$500 an acre; the Wakefield property on South 
Main street, $5,600; thirty-four acres west of 
town, for $7,000; sixty acres on North Main 
street, bought by J. J. Gaghan, for $24,@00, and 
twenty-four feet on Court ‘street, for $1,000. 
Many other transfers were made before the sum- 
mer of 1887 was passed, and the village cast aside 
its old pastoral ways to become an important. 
business town. Enterprise was carried to such 


an extent that a document was presented to: 


property owners, setting forth that, when fifty of 
them agreed to build, all would begin work, and 
give from fifty to one hundred new buildings to 
the city. 

As a municipality the people were also ‘‘ up 
and doing,” for, as shown in the pages devoted 
to the transactions of the council, Bowling Green 
offered aid to manufacturers who would locate 
within its limits, and otherwise encouraged manu- 
ufacturing enterprise. In April, 1887, the ques- 
tion of issuing $10,000 bonds to encourage manu- 
factures, was presented to the citizens, when 209 
votes were recorded for the measure and three 
votes against it. That of expending $25,000 on 
gas wells was also carried. By the beginning of 
December of that year, there was a municipal 


| of that time the loss was a severe blow. 


gas-plant, furnishing the new glass-works and 
other industries with fuel and light, without 
price. The contract for constructing a system 
of water works was signed that month; the 
Canastota glass-works were in operation and, in 
all directions the searchers for oil or gas went 
forth from the busy town. Lots and farms sold 
for fabulous prices, and owners, who for forty 
years were content with little, saw their patience 
rewarded in a day, and years of labor paid for in 
an hour. The gas wells, described in the chap- 
ter on the Oil and Gas Fields, were the prompt- 
ers of the metamorphosis, while the enterprise 
of the business nen of the town was responsible 
for seizing the opportunity and turning it to 
account. 

One-fourth of the newly built business dis- 
trict was destroyed by fire on August 4, 1887. 
The fire originated in a saloon or bakery, and 
spread until property valued at $34,250 was 
destroyed. The value.of the property destroyed 
appears trivial to the moderns, but to the town 
Without 
wailing, the men of enterprise cleared away the 
ruins and built on a better scale. Little over a 
year passed away, when a second fire came to 
destroy the work of the builders. On October 
31, 1888, a fire swept away many business 
houses, including C. W. Evers’ ‘‘Sentinel block;”’ 
M. P. Brewer’s Seztinc/ office; Rudulph Bros.’ 
Gasette office; C. C. Ross’ hotel; F. N. Griffith’s 
store; Mrs. James Smith’s opera house; Emerine 
& McCauley’s hotel and livery, and several 
smaller concerns. A week later, McCauley & 
Emerine, \V. R. Mowery, J. R. Rudulph, C. W. 
Evers and others began the work of rebuilding. 
On April 19, 1889, the Canastota Glass Works 
Co. lost heavily by fire, and during the last seven 
years several houses, stores, homes and barns 
have been wiped out by fire. The ruins of the 
glass works remain as reminders of the fires. 
Enterprise has covered the other fire-swept lots 
with substantial houses, filled up vacant places 
on Main street with good business buildings, and 
transformed a hamlet into a business-like city. 

The principal buildings on the west side of 
Main street, beginning at the south, are the Dis- 
ciples church, erected in 1890; the Elder block, by 
J. C. H. Elder and Henry Coller, in 1889; the 
Marschka block, erected in 1888; the Phenix & 
Helfrich block, in 1889; the Tribune building in 
1893; the Royce block in 1889; the Commercial 
Bank building, erected by A. E. Royce in 1885; 
the Union block, by Chris. Lehman and Bolles 
& Manville in 1877; the Lehman block in 1886: 


| the Gaghan block, by Geo. W. Gaghan, in 1888; 
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the Exchange Bank building, by J. R. Hankey, 
in 1871; the Kabig building, in 1885; the Cun- 
ning & Whitehead block, in 1893; the Slauson 
block, in 1893; the Heffelfinger building, by Reed 
& Merry, in 1871, remodelled in 1887; Rogers 
block, built in 1872. The Reed block, the first 
brick business block here, was erected in 1867 by 
Norton and Edwin Reed. Reed, Rogers & Man- 
ville are credited with building on the west side, 
in 1867, a mercantile and opera house. Kabig 
& McKenzie block, erected in 1892, by Frank 
Kabig and Allen McKenzie, the Orme block, in 
1892, and the Cooley block, in 1893. South of 
the Disciples church (with the exception of Daut- 
erman’s livery stable), and north of the Cooley 
block, on this side, are the residences of many of 
Bowling Green’s leading citizens. 

The business houses on the east side of Main 
street, going north, omitting the flouring-mill, are 
the two-story stone carriage and blacksmith 
shop, built in 1859-60; the opera house, erected 
in 1889, by Ira C. Taber and John R. Hankey; 
the Hankey block, built in 1892; the Froney 
block of 1892, and the large house erected by 
him in 1895; the First National Bank block, in 
1889; the Buckeye block, for J. R. Rudulph and 
Kramer & Chaney, in 1889; the Mowery build- 
ing, erected in 1887, the Trichler block, for Mrs. 
Theodosia Trichler, in 1889; the Sargent block, 
in 1893; the four-story stone hotel and mercan- 
tile building, erected in 1895-96 on the southeast 
corner of Main and Wooster streets, for W. H. 
Milliken; the Lincoln block, built in 1874, by Al- 
fred Thurstin, remodelled in 1889 for Dr. J. C. 
Lincoln; the Eagle block, built in 1889 for F. H. 
Boughton and Mrs. James Smith; the Thurstin 
building, in 1867, for A. A. Thurstin, remodelled 
in 1889; the Reed & Merry block, erected in 
1888, for Edwin Reed, E. W. Merry and J. H. 
Sands; the Munshower block, erected in 1887; 
the ‘‘Hotel Brown,” in 1889, by Paul J. and 
G. M. Brown (leased by Major McLyman and 
conducted by him until March 17, 1896, when 
L. H. Cottington took charge); the Doctors 
block, erected, in 1887, for Dr. J. C. Lincoln 
and Dr. W. M. Tuller; the Orme livery barn, 
erected in 1887, and the Biggs block, erected in 
1889. South and north on this east side are 
dwelling houses, many of which are modern in 
architecture and conveniences. 

On Wooster street, west of Main, south’side, 
are Dr. L. L. Yonker’s brick block — 1892-93 
—and the City Hall, noticed in other pages. 
Opposite are the Clark block, built in 1887, and 
the Union block, built in 1884 by C. F. Button. 
Beyond these buildings the street is a residence 


| where ho mortal can search for them. 


one, with lines of heavy shede trees and large, 
modern homes. On Wooster, east of Main, are 
the Sentinel office, built in 1887 by C. W. Evers; 
the Wittmer block, erected in 1866 by S. L. 
Boughton, remodeled in 1889 by Fred Wittmer; 
the Methodist church and the ‘‘Ross House.” 
The Black, Boughton, Brewer and other residences 
are west of the Ohio Central railroad; while 
east of that road are severalhomes. The streets 
paralleling Main street are favorite residence 
streets, and are well improved. Outside the bus- 
iness center Bowling Green may be called a gar- 
den city. Orchards are common, and almost 
every one of the older homes has its garden and 
orchard. 

Municipal a ffairs.—The petition for the in- 
corporation of Bowling Green, dated July 23, 
1855, was signed by S. L. Boughton, Alfred 
Thurstin, G: Z. Avery, Joseph Hollington, 
Hiram Noyes, John W. Pelton, John C. Woos- 
ter, W. -G. Lambs" Lee “Moore ].. Mi Lamb; 
DanielsNoyes, “CP. Rogers? De bo Hixoneieee. 
Locke and thirty-eight others. It was consid- 
ered by the commissioners September 3, 1855, 
but not until November 9 did they grant it, ex- 
cluding, even then, the Ni 2 of S/W. Sec. 73 
T. 5, R. 10, which the petitioners wished to be 
placed under the village government. 

The records of the first mecting of the coun- 
cil are not to be found. The journals of tke 
council down to 1866 are known to have gore 
The tax- 
levy documents afford very: little information, 
and, of course, the Perrysburg Journal failed 
to notice such a place as the incorporated village 
of Bowling Green. From interviews and other 
sources it is learned that Dr. Lamb was the first 
mayor, Dr. Rogers, the second, J. D. Smith, the 
third, and Dr. Smith, the fourth. Rk. M. Culver 
held the office in 1866; Isaac Clay, 1867; Joseph 
Hollington, 1869; David Cargo, 1870; J. W. 
Canary, 1872; John A. Shannon, 1874; D. W. H. 
Day, 1878; John A. -Shannon, 18380; M.- P. 
Brewer, 1882; W. M. Tuller, 1884; B. L. Abbott, 
1886; A. J. Mears, 1888 and 1890; A. B. Mur- 
phy, 1891 and 1892; and W. S. Haskell, elected 
in November, 1893, véce Mayor Murphy, resigned. 
Almer R. Campbell was elected mayor in 1896. 

The office of clerk has been filled by E. H. 
Hull, 1866; David Cargo, 1867 (refused); S. 
Stearns, 1867; E. H. Selkirk, 1868; J. D. Bolles, 
1869; E. H. Selkirk, 1874; Jasher Pillars, 1875; 
W. H. Smith, 1876-80; Frank A. Reid, 1880-82; 
R. S. Parker, 1882-84; E. H. Selkirk, 1884-86; Ira 
C. Taber, 1886-90, and E. H. Selkirk, 1890. B. 
W. Clayton, elected in 1892, is the present (1896) 
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very efficient clerk of Bewling Green. His rec- 
ord books are quite in keeping with their import- 
ance, and the advanced conditions under which 
municipal affairs are now transacted. 
The treasurers of the village since 1866 are 
named as follows: D. Cargo, 1866; A. J. Man- 
ville, 1870; Wallace H. Smith, 1888; J. H. Un- 
derwood, 1893, and Allan J. Ross, elected in 
1896. 
The marshals from 1866 to 1874 were A. 
Walker, 1866; Nathan L. Badger, 1867; J. N. 
Stiner, 1868; P. M. Clifford, 1869; J. T. M. 
Reed, 1870; A. M. Wyckoff, 1871; Jonathan 
White, 1871; J. W. Brownsberger, 1872, and 
M. S. Davenport, 1874. Messrs. Biggs, Fowler 
and Reed filled the position in later years, while 
a large number of citizens have aimed to serve 
the village as guardians of the peace. In 1896 
Joseph F. Reed was elected marshal. 
The ordinance creating the office of corpora- 
tion solicitor was adopted March 5, 1883. The 
office was held by D. W. H. Day, in 1884. On 
February 13, 1888, the office of city solicitor was 
created, and N. R. Harrington was elected to fill 
that office in April following. B. F. James was 
the incumbent in 1890, and R. B. Moore from 
1892 to 1896, and re-elected in 1896. 
The trustees of the gas works, elected in 
April, 1888, were John R. Hankey, Frank B. 
Roath, Jacob F. Long and Joseph H. Sands. 
The second city well was begun by them in Au- 
gust, 1888, L. W. Dougherty being then super- 
intendent of the gas line until succeeded by J. 
H. Mohr. In 1890, J. H. Willey was superin- 
tendent, in April, 1891, R. B.. Moore, J. F. 
Long, A. Graham and John Q. Adams were 
elected trustees, and served as such until the gas 
plant was sold to Mr. McDonald, as related in 
another page. 
The councilmen of Bowling Green, elected 
annually since 1866, are named as follows. 
1866—William Callihan, J. V. Owens, A. Ordway, G..: J. 
Rogers, Lucius Boughton. 

1867—Norton Reed, Harrison Huffman, G. J. Rogers, S. L. 
Boughton, E. Goit. 

1868—A. Ordway, H. Huffman, Jacob Hall, G. J. Rogers, 
C. N. Culver. 

1869—Norton Reed, M. S. Davenport, Hugh Cargo, Joseph 
Howells, J. W. Canary. 

1870—A. Ordway, M. S. Davenport, Hugh Cargo, J. V. 
Owens, Lucius Boughton, A. A. Thurstin. 

1871—C. Rogers, Norton Reed, vice Davenport and Thurstin. 

1872—W. A. Whitaker, P. S. Abbott, A. Ordway. 

1873—J. B. Newton, W. G. Lamb, C. H. Lehman. 

1874—Harrison Huffman, C. F. Button, G. W. Gaghan. 

1875-6—George W. Gaghan, R. A. Dunbar, A. D. Stewart, 
C. H. Lehman, E. Goit, J. D. Bolles. 

1877—W. M. Tuller, Daniel Newton, E. W. Merry, M. P. 
Brewer, T. C. Reid, G. C. Nearing. : 


1878—Chris Lehman, Guy C. Nearing, H. Huffman, Richard 
Jones, vice Merry, Newton and Bolles. 


| Thurstin avenue, for $1,800. 


1879-—A. E. Royce, George Kimberlin, M. P. Brewer. 

1880-—Robert Dunn, G. C. Phelps, J. C. Lincoln. 

1881—]. R. Rudulph, P. H. Garnett, M. P. Brewer. _ 

1882 --J. R. Rudulph, P. H. Garnett, S. Case, E. Goit, S. P. 
Harrison, Geo. White, J. C. H. Elder, Geo. C. Phelps. 

1883 --John A. Shannon, J. R. Rudulph, Geo. W. Gaghan. 

1884—A. J. Orme, Samuel Ross, J. H. Whitehead. 

1885—M. P. Brewer, A. J. Manville, Geo. W. Gaghan. _ 

1886—M. P. Brewer, George W. Gaghan, A. J. Manville, 
J. H. Whitehead, F. Von Kanel, H. Terry. 

1887—J. C. Lincoln, J. A. Noble, S.L. Boughton. = 

1888—Robert Dunn, Geo. W. Gaghan, A. E. Royce, E. W. 
Merry, vice Boughton, resigned. 

1889—A. Froney, T. C. Reid, W. R. Noyes. 

1890—A. E. Royce, Robert Dunn, S. R. Brown. 

1891—W. S. Haskell, L. T. Van Tassel, A. Froney. 

1892—D. J. Cargo, D. E. Niver, J. S. Giles, with W. H. Mil- 
liken and Amos Neifer. 

1893—Lucius Boughton, B. P. Stratton, W.S. Haskell, A. B. 
Farmer, vice Haskell. 

1894—M. P. Brewer, C. W. Evers, A. Graham, I. L. Hankey, 
vice Milliken. 

1895—G. C. Dauterman, E. A. Barton, I. L. Hankey, with 
G. E. Mercer, C. W. Evers, M. P. Brewer, A. Graham 
and B. P. Stratton. 

1896—C. W. Evers, M. P. Brewer, E. A. Barton and I. L. 
Hankey were elected. 


In 1882, the question of purchasing grounds 
for park purposes was submitted to a committee 
of the council, who received from George Woos- 
ter an offer to sell that part of his grove, north of 
In October, the 
resolution to purchase grounds for a park was 
adopted, and December 4, 1882, the sale of 
$3,000 bonds and the adoption of an ordinance 
for the purchase of grounds were recorded. 

The contract with Ferris & Halliday for the 
construction of waterworks, was signed Decem- 
ber 19, 1887, by the contractors, Benjamin L. 
Abbott, mayor, and Ira C. Taber, clerk of Bow- 
ling Green, subject, however, to the vote of the 
people. The contract came to naught; but early 
in 1892, another contract was entered into, 
which was carried out by June of that year. 

The ‘*Nine O’Clock Ordinance’’ passed in 
August, 1884, won for the council the thanks of 
the W. C. T. U. A year later, the question of 
lighting the streets was discussed, and the Natural 
Gas Co. asked to give prices. In December, 
1885, the anti-explosive ordinance was adopted. 

The resolution providing for the issue of 
$25,000 bonds, the proceeds to be invested: in 
drilling gas wells and supplying gas to the people 
of the village, was adopted in April, 1887. At 
the same time, the resolution providing for an 
election on the issue of $10,000 bonds, the pro- 
ceeds ‘to be expended in the encouragement of 
local manufacturing industries, was agreed to. 
On April 13, the council voted to buy a tract of 
land for $6,500; on April 28, authority was given 
to expend $1,000 on a water well; on April 29, 
the celebrated offer to manufacturing enterprises 
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was made, and, on May 19, 1887, the first con- 


tract with manufacturers was entered into by the | 
The council also rendered every aid in | 


village. 
procuring right-of-way for the C. H.& D. R.R., 
and in every way worked enthusiastically in the 
interest of modern Bowling Green. 

In the summer of 1888 many improvements, 
such as widening and macadamizing Main street, 
and constructing a great. sewer therein, were 
under way; the repeal of the prohibition ordi- 
nance; the closing of saloons at a certain hour; 
opening new streets and contracting with glass 
and other manufacturers, occupied the attent- 
ion of the councilmen. In January, 1889, the 
proposition to establish an electric-light plant 
and supply the village with thirty lights for $3,000 
annually, was submitted to Councilmen Lincoln, 
Royce and Dunn. In March, 1880, the franchise 
was given to the Silvey Electric Light Co. In 
October, 1890, it was ordered that the proposi- 
tion to sell the ¢ity gas plant be submitted to the 
voters; but there is nothing on the minute book 
to show the action taken by the citizens. On 
November 21, however, the bid of A. C. Mc- 
Donald is recorded. He offered $6,500 for all 
the property and plant, which sum was accepted 
November 24, 1890. A year later a contract for 
the electric lighting of the city was made with 
Elias H. McKnight, and January 26, 1892, the 
contract for water works was entered into with 
Isaiah W. Newcomer. The subject of building 
a city hall was discussed in council March 31, 
1892, and a resolution declaring such a building 
necessary was adopted. On April 18 Messrs. 
Froney, Haskell and Niver were elected a build- 
ing committee, and on the 25th bonds for $20, - 
000 were issued to meet the expense of the house 
—the first for $500 being payable March 1, 1893, 
and the last for $500 on September 1, 1912. In 
April, 1892, the $150 bid of H. W. Sterling for 
the old town hall was accepted; on June 26 the 
water works were reported complete, and the 
present city building practically finished; and in 
September the issue of $12,000  six-per-cent. 
bonds was authorized to refund or meet the debts 
of the village, the first bond for $300 being made 
payable March 1, 1896, and the last, for a like 
sum, September I, 1915. ’ 

The Fire Department of the present time, 
with its steam engine and elaborate hose carts, 
was organized in 1888, to take the place of the 
old fire company of 1883. A few small fires 
suggested the organization of a body of fire-fight- 
ers, and in April, 1883, the council considered 
the question, approved of the plan, and in May 
appointed A. Ireland, chief engineer. Before 


the close of the fall of that year, the men were 
called into service, and acquitted themselves so 
well, that on October 22, the council passed a 
vote of thanks to the members of the company. 
In July, 1885, the purchase of fire apparatus was 
authorized, and for over two years the little de- 
partment battled with sundry little blazes. The 
big fire of August, 1887, however, showed its 
utter uselessness in a great emergency, and the 
people called for reorganization; hence, in Jan- 
uary, 1888, the beginnings of the present fire 
department were made. Thirty-one members 
were enrolled, with George W. Gaghan, chief; 
Rev. J. H. Palmer, foreman; J. D. Bolles, first 
assistant; Bert Froney, second assistant; Aus. 
Harrison, secretary; C. B. Eberly, treasurer; 
George C. Ordway, foreman of the hose company, 
and Wm. Shemenour, foreman of the hook and 
ladder company. A few years later the system 
of water works was completed, and the depart- 
ment was reorganized to meet the new and better 
conditions. The fire of October, 1888, referred 
to in this chapter, pointed out clearly that the 
department, as organized in January, 1888, was 
unable to cope with any serious conflagration. 
The Gas Company.—The story of the dis- 
covery of gas here is related in the chapter on 
the Gas and Oil Fields; but little is said therein of 
the men who drilled for the fluid, and tendered 
its use to the public. Theirnames may be given 
here asthe original members of the Bowling 
Green Natural Gas Co., organized April 11, 
1885: C. W. Evers, E. W. Merry, Chris, Leh- 
man, M. P.: Brewer, S)_L. Boughton; DrwJ..G. 
Lincoln, E. W. Poe, Roath & Co., T. Alexander, 
Luther Black, Orrin Henry, J. O. Troup, W. 
M. Donaldson, R. M. Donnelly, Rogers & Man- 
ville, James W. English, Jasher Pillars, R. P. 
Morrison, B. R. Taber, W. A. Wiggins, J. H. 
Crane, Norton Reed, Mary H. Leet, J. D. Bolles 
& Co., George C. Phelps, Dr. W. M. Tuller, R. 
W. McMahan, S. Case, J. H. Watson, A. E. 
Royce, *R. S. Parker, George W. Gaghan, F. A. 
Baldwin, W. A. Benschoter, R. C. Kinney, 
George Smith, George M. Brown, Dr. J. H. 
Whitehead, F. Von Kanel, J. C. H. Elder, L. 
T. Van Tassel. J. R. Hankey, Henry A. Lease, 
Edwin Reed, R. S. Thurstin, J. H. Sands, A. 
W. Rudulph and Brownyar & Martin. Gas mains 
were in all the principal streets by October 1, 
1885, and gas for illuminating and fuel purposes 
supplied to houses, stores and factories—the lime- 
kilns being large- consumers. In 1866 or ’67 
the town issued bonds, and went into the gas 
business, to supply factories and, incidentally, a 
few consumers. _ When the supply began to fail, 
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the city sold its lines and wells to the B. G. Nat- 
ural Gas Co., above mentioned. 

An Explosion.—The explosion of the Ohio & 
Indiana Torpedo Company's nitro-glycerine mag- 
azine of 520 quarts of explosive, occurred at 
10:15 o'clock on the night of December 6, 1895. 
The magazine stood in a grove on Austin Fow- 
ler’s farm, two and one-half miles southwest of 
the city, and only 300 feet away from the Brad- 
ford Company’s store-house. The shock was 
felt throughout northwestern Ohio. In Wood 
county much damage was done, such as the 
breakage of glass, disarrangement of oil-pipe con- 
nections with tanks, etc. The damage to win- 
dows on the east side of Bowling Green’s main 
street; at Tontogany and villagesin central Wood 
county; and to the farm houses in the neighbor- 
hood, was said at the time to amount to a few 
thousand dollars; while the magazine, 300 
feet away, was untouched. G. A. Smith, the 
manager of the Ohio & Indiana*Company in this 
field, a fearless and intelligent worker in nitro- 
glycerine, could not explain the cause of the ex- 
plosion. A hole, eight feet in depth and twenty- 
five feet in diameter, and shattered and uprooted 
trees, speak of the power of the glycerine. The 
fact that the stuff in the Bradford Company’s 
magazine was frozen accounts for its escape from 
total annihilation. 

Rowling Green's Pioneer Railroad.—The 
Bowling Green Railroad Co. was organized June 
6, 1874, with S. L. Boughton, president and gen- 
eral manager; A. J. Manville, vice-president; A. 
A. Thurstin, secretary; F. Beverstock, treasurer; 
and they, with S. W. St. John, Henry Lundy and 
J. R. Rudulph, were directors. This association 
was the outcome of a meeting held at Reed's 
. Hall, at which Mr. Boughton showed the neces- 
sity for a branch railroad to Tontogany. Com- 
mittees were appointed to visit the nearest towns 
on the main line, then called the D. & M. R. R. 
J. B. Newton favored Roachton; John H. Reid, 
Perrysburg; S. L.. Boughton, Tontogany, while 
others preferred Haskins and Weston. The men 
named were appointed to report on the points of 
junction favored by them; but S. L. Boughton’s 
logic in favor of Tontogany prevailed, and the 
route surveyed by David Donaldson to that point 
was adopted. Capt. Black, S. W. Whitmore, 
Martin Warner, Judge Tuller, and other old set- 
tlers of that town being friendly to the enterprise. 
The right-of-way was obtained at a cost of 
$2,248 from eighteen land’ owners, and on Au- 
gust 18, 1874, the pioneer railroad builders en- 
tered upon work. For the year ensuing, Mr. 
Boughton left his store every day to work on that 


road, and gave half his time during the second 
year; S. W. St. John worked and *' bosse1” the 
grading from beginning to end, and A. A. Thur- 
stin drove his horses in breaking the first furrows 
on Addison Fay’s farm. Henry Lundy was not 
often called to work, nor did J. R. Rudulph ex- 
haust his physical strength; but each gave moral 
and material support to the enterprise, as did the 
other local stockholders and the majority of the 
citizens. The grading and the team work cost 
$1,447.60; ties cost $3,366.92; timber, logs and 
lumber, $2,027.25; one hundred and one citizens 
received $4,627.92 for labor; $115.18 were paid 
for tools; S. L. Boughton received for traveling 
expenses to Carrollton, Ohio, Pittsburg, Penn., 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Lima and Dayton, $171.40, 
while the expenses of other agents amounted to 
$101.93; fuel cost $625.76; iron and rolling stock, 
$9,576.52; freight and express charges amounted 
to $1,384.45; books and printing to $73.79; in- 
terest and discount, $1,743.46; the ‘‘Y” at Ton- 
togany, $802.38, -and miscellaneous expenses, 
$1,703.98, or $30,076.94 in all. Of this sum 
sixty-two men at Bowling Green gave $13,630.78 
and a few at Toledo $2,445.00, or $16,075.78 
cash subscription. Bonds would not sell, but a 
sum of $3,000 was borrowed from William Hood, 
all the stockholders, save one, being bound sev- 
erally and individually to pay the note with in- 
terest. In addition, an assessment of 20 per 
cent. on stock was levied. The comparatively 
heavy debt urged the owners to lease the road to 
M. T. Wiggins for ninety-nine years for $10,000, 
but the sum of $750 or $800 was yet necessary 
to pay up all debts. When the Wiggins broth- 
ers desired to sell their road to the C. H. & D. 
Co., they asked Mr. Boughton what he would de- 
mand for a majority of the stock. He replied, 
‘«$1,000.”" The sum was paid w:thin six months, 
the last debt was paid with interest, and the old 
Bowling Green Railroad Co. was disbanded. 

The Carroll County railroad (including 210 
tons of strap-rail, spikes and switch fixtures, 
purchased at $33 a ton; the ‘*Old Huldah,” a 
seven-ton locomotive of twenty-horse power, two 
coaches, a box car and two flat cars), became 
the property of the Bowling Green Railroad Co., 
in 1874. At the beginning of May, 1875, a few 
days before the connection was made with the 
C. H. & D. at Tontogany, the receipts from 
passenger traffic were double the operating ex- 
penses. During the first week in May, the *' Y” 
was placed, and combination trains left Bowling 
Green at 7 A. M., I, and 5:30 P. M., and Tonto- 
gany at 8:10 A. M., 2:40 and 6:10 p.m. The 
total earnings for the month ending July 17, 
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1875, amounted to $394.26, and the operating 
expenses to $182. The road, as managed by 
Mr. Boughton until July or August, 1876, met 
all operating expenses and produced $1,000 to 
be applied on the indebtedness. 

Charles N. Culver, the first engineer, found 
he had a very fickle machine to deal with; but 
with care, he made regular trips and kept very 
close to schedule time. Henry A. Lease acted as 
attorney, conductor, passenger and freight agent, 
and man of all work. The engineer and brake- 
man were the only employes in the mechanical 
department. The road was built with the object 
of developing the interests of Bowling Green, 
and the stockholders and subscribers paid their 
moneys directly with this object, rather than 
with the hope of any financial returns; but the 
little iron way met all its expenses, and doubtless 
would have yielded profits, had its founders car- 
ried their enterprise a little farthér toward mak- 
ing it a modern road. On the death of Treasurer 
Beverstock, Dr. Manville was elected to that 
position. 

In 1878, Mark T. Wiggins leased the road 
for a period of ninety-nine years, the sole con- 
sideration being $10,000. Under this lease, Mr. 


Wiggins operated the road, and substituted the- 


‘*T” for the strap-rail. The locomotive ‘‘ William 
Hood,” superceded the ‘‘Old Huldah,” and the 
road bed was improved. Greater changes were 
yet instore. A board of directors was one of 
them. F. Holderman was appointed superin- 
tendent, and Patrick Faha, roadmaster; the 
capital stock was increased from $18,000 to 
$40,000, of which Mr. Wiggins received $20,000 
stock for his interest; the rolling stock was in- 
creased to three locomotives, two coaches and 
four freight cars, the road bed was further i1m- 
proved, and the little iron way was in fair con- 
dition, when, in 1886, it was consolidated with 
the C. H.. & D. railroad. In 1890-91, the 
North Baltimore extension was built by the latter 
company, and the Slippery Elm railroad of 1874—- 
75 lost its identity in the greater system. 


CHURCHES. 


Methodism at Bowling Green may be said to 
date back to 1836, when Rev. Austin Coleman, 
of the Waterville circuit, preached in the log 
school house, south of the village, later, in what 
was afterward knownas the ‘‘ Bell school house,”’ 
and in other cabins along the route to Water- 
ville. James Wood is said to have been the first 
leader of this Bowling Green class, though John 
A. Sargent was leader of the older class at his 


house. Every sixth. Sunday, the preacher ap- 
15 


peared here before his little congregation, at Henry 
Shively’s house, which then embraced Peter Klop- 
fenstein, W. C. Hunter, John A. Sargent, Alfred 
Thurstin, Robert Barr and James Wood, with 
their wives, together with the following named 
single members: Erastus, Zelpha and Diannah 
Hunter, Margaret Shively, Margaret Linsey, Eliza 
Hixon, Nancy Sargent, Susannah Groves and 
Isaac Tracy. A Sunday-school was organized the 
same year with Henry Lundy, superintendent. 
Among the early preachers, other than Mr. Cole- 
man, may be named Wesley Broek, who was 
here in 1837, John Janes, Shortis and Fleming 
in 1838, Leonard Parker, 1838, Adam Menear, 
1839, Rolla H. Chubb, 1840, Leonard Hill, 1841, 
Ezra C, Norton, 1843, I. J. Killum, 1844, 
W. W. Winters, 1845, and Thomas }.. Pope, 
1846. Thomas Barkdull and W. W. Winters 
organized a protracted meeting in 1846, which 
resulted in bringing many of the settlers into 
Methodism, among the number being Ambrose 
Hollington, now a preacher of Delaware county. 
Rev. F. W. Vertican came as preacher-in-charge 
in 1852; N. B. Wilson in 1853, and Ambrose 
Hollington in 1854. Mr. Hollington is still a 
citizen of Ohio, and was present at Bowling Green 
in July and August, 1895, when the beginnings of 
the church and school at Bowling Green were 
discussed. 

The first mention of the Bowling Green cir- 
cuit appears when David Gray was presiding 
elder of the Maumee district, and H. L. Nicker- 
son, preacher-in-charge, in 1854 or 1855. J. A. 
Shannon, came in 1856, and Martin Perkey in 
1857. In 1859, S. L. Roberts and Josiah Adams 
were here; J. A. Shannon and Jason Wilcox in 
1860, and G. Lease and I. N. Kalb in 1861. The 
Conference of 1862 divided the circuit into two 
parts, and again the Bowling Green part into 
four appointments, The eastern part retained 
the name ‘' Bowling Green,”’ while the western 
was given the name ‘‘Gilead,” with Rev. J. 
Good, preacher in the first and G. Mather in the 
second. The appointments originally set off 
were Bowling Green, Portageville, Carrs and 
Tontogany. On November 14, 1863, Hull 
Prairie, or Haskins, class, was added, and the 
five appointments constituted Bowling Green 
circuit, of which Rev. J. Good was preacher-in- 
charge down to July 25, 1865. In September of 
that year, Rev. F. L. Harper succeeded him, and 
served until his death, January 22, 1866. In 
1868, John S. Kalb was appointed, while, in 
1869, Thomas N. Barkdull (who was here in 
1860 and 1861, when John A. Shannon had 
charge) succeeded him. At that time the Meth- 
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odists held meetings in the old house of 1847, 
which stood on the site of the present Disciples 
church, and which was then (1869) owned by 
the Congregationalists. When that body secured 
a preacher, Mr. Barkdull was denied the use of 
the building, and had to seek elsewhere. Some 
time after, the Methodists found shelter in the 
Presbyterian meeting-house, but that body also 
found a preacher soon after. The society then 
rented Reed’s Hall, in which services were car- 
ried on until the new or present building was 
completed, August 25, 1872. Rev. D. R. Cook 
succeeded Mr. Barkdull in 1872; L. M. Albright 
came in 1873, and was reappointed in 1875. That 
year, Bowling Green appears to have been attached 
to the Weston and Tontogany circuit, which was 
served by Adam D. Barnes and Joseph D. Sims 
until September, 1876, when Rev. I. N. Smith 
was appointed. Mr. Smith revived the society 
at Bowling Green, and succeeded in having it 
advanced to a station again. He sold the par- 
sonage, and applied the $700 received for that 
property toward the liquidation of the church 
debt. In 1879 he purchased a bell, and, on Sep- 
tember 26, that year, ended his services as pas- 
tor, leaving to his successors a class of 157 mem- 
bers and eight probationers. Rev. R. Wallace 
was preacher-in-charge in 1879, and Rev. N. B. C. 
Love, from 1881 to 1883. The progress of this 
society during the last decade has been very 
marked. To the activity of the preachers and 
revivalists, as well as of the enthusiastic Sabbath- 
school workers, must be credited much if not all 
of this progress. 
the advance of infidelity, and, unknowingly, per- 
haps, in working for themselves, do general good. 
The pastors of the Church since 1883 have been 
as follows: Rev. L. E. Prentice, one year, from 
fall of 1883 to fall of 1884; Rev. G. H. Priddy, 
one year, from fall of 1884 to fall of 1885; Rev. 
C. W. Taneyhill, three years, from fall of 1885 
to fall of 1888; Rev. W. H. Scoles, four years, 
from fall of 1888 to fall of 1892; Rev. J. W. Hol- 
land (present incumbent), four years, from fall of 
1892 to fall of 1896. The present membership 
is upward of 500. pe 

The First Presbyterian Church was organized 
October 13, 1855, by Rev. Perry C. Baldwin, 
with the following named members: Tobias and 
Louisa C. Rudesill, Addison and Matilda Fay, 
John and Mary Evers, Nathan Noble, Sidney L. 
Brewster, Phoebe M. Moore, George Underwood, 
Mrs. Underwood, and Aziel B. Bradley and wife. 
The election for elders, which took place the 
same day, resulted in the choice of Messrs. Rude- 
sill, Fay and Bradley, who were at once ordained 
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and who organized with Tobias Rudesill, clerk of 
session. S. L. Boughton was ordained an elder 
April 7, 1860, chosen clerk of session in October 
following; in April, 1860, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. Ambrose S. Nims, 
wife and son joined this Church in 1869, and of 
it the senior Nims became a ruling elder, a posi- 
tion he was holding in the fall of 1895, though 
not on the list of active elders. John Coen, 
I. A. Noble, Fred VanFleet, D. E. Prosser, 
W. T. Reese and F. H. Boughton were elected 
elders from time to time, and were members of 
the session in 1895. In September of that year, 
S. L. Boughton, E. A. Barton, Frank W. Thurs- 
tin, D. A. Haylor, J. S. McClelland and Luther 
Black were elected elders. Mr. Baldwin, who 
organized the society, resigned the office of pas- 
tor, July 30, 1865. A year after, Rev. Robert 
Herenden was called, and until April 15, 1867, 
preached to the Presbyterians of Bowling Green 
as well as to the Congregationalists of Plain. In 
July, 1867, Rev. R. G. McCarthy came, and 
preached here until 1868. Rev. J. E. Vance ac- 
cepted a call in the spring of 1869, and remained 
until April 17, 1870. Shortly after, a call was 
extended to Rev. William McElwee, of Phila- 
delphia, who was installed pastor, June 3, 1870. 
Mr. Boughton, in his sketch of the Church, tells 
of his deposition by the Maumee Presbytery, Sep- 
tember 19, 1871. His successor, Rev. J. B. Hub- 
bard, came in the spring of 1872, and remained 
until March, 1879. A few months later, Rev. 
W. R. Higgins was installed, and preached here 
until October 7, 1883. Rev. Henry Cooper came 
in December following, and was pastor until July 
1,1885. Rev. J. R. Boyd supplied the pulpit until 
October 1, when he accepted a tall as pastor, and 
attended to the duties of that office until his 
death, February 15, 1886. On June 20, that 
year, Rev. George S. J. Brown was called, and he 
preached here until the close of November, 1894. 
On March 1, 1895, Rev. R. M. Dillon, the pres- 
ent pastor, was installed to preside over the 351 
members forming the society. The first house 
of worship, on the site of the present building, 
was erected in 1859, and dedicated February 8, 
1860. The present $15,000 structure, known as 
the Presbyterian church, was built in 1888, and 
dedicated March 31, 18809. 

The Presbyterian Sabbath-school was organ- 
ized April 8, 1860, with S. L. Boughton as 
superintendent, Mrs. Boughton, treasurer, Tobias 
Rudesill, A. Fay, J. VanGorder, Mesdames Wm. 
Hood, Lee Moore, P. C. Baldwin, Rogers, and 
J. VanGorder, teachers. At that time the 
Church society embraced fifty members, and the 
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school, including teachers, had about forty schol- 
ars. Down to May, 1880, no less than ninety- 
six teachers were enrolled. 
twenty years, numbers of teachers, correspond- 
ing with the increase in scholars, have been em- 
ployed, the first superintendent being still as 
active in Sunday-school matters as in Church 
affairs. 

The Catholic Church of Bowling Green, dates 
back, as a congregation, to 1883, when forty 
children made their first communion in the new 
church building. Prior to that time, the few 
Catholic families of the central townships were 
considered parts of the Custar congregation. 
Sometimes Rev. Louis J. Filliere, of Providence, 
who for years attended eighteen stations in Wood 
and Lucas counties, came to visit the people. 
Father Hyacinthe Kollop succeeded him, but Dr. 
Leeming was the pastor, who, in 1883, prepared 


the children referred to above. . It was Father | 


Kollop who built part of the present chapel. In 
later years, the now celebrated young Paulist, 
Father Kress, was resident pastor, preceding 
Father Schriener, the present priest of Bowling 
Green and Cygnet. The development of the oil 
field, and the general advance toward modernism, 
brought to Bowling Green a number of Catholics, 
so that with the exception of a few old families 
who adhered to the faith, the congregation is 
made up of new citizens of the town and neigh- 
boring country. The pastoral residence, the ad- 
dition to the church building, and improvement 
of the grounds are all the works of the present 
congregation, while the library was mainly: col- 
lected by Father Kress. 

The Baptist Church at Bowling Green, was 
organized March 27, 1858, at the house of S. L. 
Boughton, D. A. Avery being moderator, and S. 
L. Boughton, clerk. On March 31, W. Legally, 
Z. F. Williston, M. D. L. Buell, S. L. Boughton, 
Mrs. Webb and Mrs. Boughton signed articles ’of 
association. William Legally was the. clerk in 
1860. 
anything, is known of it by the moderns of the 
town. The record, however, is at Haskins, and 
from it the above minute of the society’s begin- 
ning was made. 

The present society, known as the First Bap- 
tist Church, was organized September 29, 1878, 
with the following named members: Rev. James 
Abbott and Caroline Abbott, Rev. E. B. and 


Mrs. C. A. Turner, Mrs. J. H. Sands, George | 


and Mrs. A. O. Kimberlin, Thomas W. Knight, 
Sr., and Thomas W. Knight, Jr., Amy and Ellen 
Knight, David Holbrook, W. S. Haskell, 1. W. 
Clayton and Mrs. Theodosia Wade. The articles 


During the last | 


That organization disbanded, and little if | 


of incorporation were filed April 15, 1880, when 
I. W. Clayton, B. L. Abbott and George Kim- 
berlin were elected trustees, I. W. Clayton, clerk, 
and James Adams, president. The work of 
church building- was then entered upon, the cor- 
ner stone placed July 20, 1880, by Rev. James 
Adams (who was the pastor from December, 
1878, to February, 1882), and the house com- 
pleted in the fall, at a cost of $3,500. M. W. 
Homes was pastor from April, 1883, to June, 
1886; J. H. Palmer, from August, 1886, to Oc- 
tober, 1890; and Rev. Herbert Agate from July, 
1891, to the present time. There were 122 
members belonging to this society in January, 
1896, as reported by Mrs. J. H. Sands, the 
church clerk. 

The United Brethren Church was organized 
in 1874, with a few members. For forty years 
prior to that time itinerant preachers of this de- 
nomination visited Bowling Green, Rev. John 
Crom being the pioneer in the work. Societies 
were organized east, west and south of the village, 
as related in the sketches of the United Brethren 
in Christ of Beaver Creek, Center and Portage, 
and to these societies the modern Moravians of 
this town belonged. In 1880, the local class 
was sufficiently strong to build a house of wor- 
ship; the trustees selected a lot on the northeast 
corner of Court and Summit streets, and by the 
close of the year a brick house, 60x 42 feet in 
area, was completed at a cost of $5,000 for house 
and lot. Rev. J. M. Crim was the active spirit 
in beginning this enterprise, but Rev. J. P. Lea 
was the pastor during the finishing period and at 
time of dedication. In 1893, the house was re- 
modelled and enlarged at a cost of $4,000. In 
1890, Rev. J. W. Hicks suggested the building 
of a parsonage, and the present house resulted, 
the cost being $1,800.. The growth of the so- 
ciety was slow for many years, but, since 1890, 
it has been rapid, the membership, at the close 
of 1895, being 450, while G. A. Smith presides 
over a large and flourishing Sunday-school. . The 
pastors who have served this Church from 1874 
to the present time, are named as follows: Rev. 
J. Long, 1874; E. B. Mower, 1875; O. E. Ram- 
sey, 1876; L. Martain, 1878; J. M. Crim, 1878; 
JP. ea. 675). WV. ge aStMtat hoo ase is 
Doty, 1883; |: E. Hull, 1004; A...b.7 Leonard, 
1885; J. W. Hicks, 1888; H. Doty, 1891; and J. 
H. Arnold, 1895. 

The Church of Christ, though little over fif- 
teen years old, is one of the prosperous religious 
societies of the town. There were 225 members 
enrolled on January 1, 1896, who subscribed 
$1,868.19 for the sidereal year 1895. Nineteen 
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of the number paid more than their assessment, 
102 paid the assessment, forty-eight paid a por- 
tion of their dues, and fifty-eight took no notice 
of the financial part of their dutyas members. The 
figures are taken from Secretary Horn’s ‘report, 
made January 1, 1896. While the title given 
above is the legal one, though in the Eastern 
States the followers of Alexander Campbell are 
generally known as ‘‘ Disciples” and in the West- 
ern States as ‘‘Christians.’’ The society was 
organized in 1882, by J. V. Updike, with fourteen 
members. The lot fronting on Main street, and 
the old Methodist building of 1847, which stood 
thereon, were purchased from the Congregation- 
alists in 1882, and the house was used for pur- 
poses of worship until 1890, when Daniel Mercer 
bought and removed it to his property. The 
present commodious building was erected on its 
site in 1890. 

The First Congregational Charch of Bowling 
Green elected trustees, January 13, 1868, and filed 
articles of association. N. A. Noble, Philander 
Raymond and N. L. Badger were the trustees; 
William Irons, at whose house the meeting was 
held, presided. In 1869 the trustees purchased 
the old Methodist building, and secured the serv- 
ices of Charles Irons as preacher; .but within 
thirteen years they sold the building to the Dis- 
ciples, and disbanded in 1882 or 1883. 

The Seventh Day Adventists of Bowling 
Green signed articles of association March 6, 
1879, and elected J. B. Craw, R. A. Boardman 
and H. H. Van Camp, trustees. The society 
struggled along for a short period, but left the 
field to the older organization, a few miles north- 
ward. The Free Methodist, Free-Will Baptist, 
Church of God, and a few other earnest sects also 
appeared here. 


CEMETERIES. 


The old cemetery of Bowling Green, which 
now may be called itsown caretaker, was donated 
to the settlement by Robert Barr. Prior to its 
establishment, two children of Presley Walker 
were buried on the dune or ridge. After being set 
apart for burial purposes, the wife of Robert Barr 
was interred in the sand, and next, Robert Barr, 
himself. Margaret Arbuckle was the third person 
buried there. In 1891, while the transfer of 
the remains of the dead was in progress, her skel- 
eton was found intact, with a part of the long 
hair well preserved. 

The headstones now standing in the old cem- 
etery tell the following tales of those who were 
interred there prior to 1850: Elisha Morse, 1834; 
Mary Wilson, 1837; Rev. I. VanTassel, March 2, 


1849; Mary Gatehouse, 1848; Joseph Hollington, 
1847; Anna Sage, Roswell Sage and Mary C. 
Powell, 1848; Van R. Smith, 1849; James Smith 
and C. O. Stacy, 1846; T. Osgood, 1848; Lydia 
Wood, Julia Fay and Maranda Fay, 1849. 
In 1872, the newspapers agitated the question 
of a new cemetery, and the agitation was success- 
ful. Prior to April 23, 1888, a report to the 
council shows that nine bodies were removed 
from the old cemetery down to that date. The 
new burial ground is modern in its landscape 
gardening and its monuments. Many of the 
stone and bronze reminders of the dead are art 
works of which many an older and more populous 
community in Ohio might well be proud. 


MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 


Bowling Green of the ‘‘ Forties” and ‘* Fif- 
ties’ had its quiet social as well as its quiet busi- 
ness character. The Masonic lodge, the Know- 
nothing council, the churches, the Lyceum, the 
Sunday-school and band were really social organi- 
zations, designed to gratify the social demands of 
the inhabitants. The first brass band organized 
was that of which Edward Gossett, the tavern- 
keeper, was leader and instructor, until Guido 
Marx, of the Neiblung settlement, was employed 
as instructor, late in the ‘‘ forties.” Nathan Moore, 
now of Toledo; J. D. Smith, Miles Deshler, E. 
Winchester and S, W. St. John were the first and 
principal musicians. In later years W. R. Peck 
was knownas leader. Smith was the collector 
of airs, who would whistle what he heard for Ed. 
Gossett. Gossett would write it out, and give 
each performer his part. In 1855, when the 
cornetist, Nathan Moore, moved away, the 
organization feil to pieces. Since that time 
various brass bands have come and_ gone; 
orchestras, too, with singing societies, literary 
societies, choirs, etc., have appeared and dis- 
appeared; but amid all the changes, the progress 
of such associations has been like that of the city, 
so that, to-day it is difficult to pick out an adult 
atom of the population who does not belong to a 
religious, secret, benevolent, musical or literary 
society. 

Wood County Lodge, No. 112, F. & A. M., 
may be said to date back to 1842, when 
Morris Brown, a teacher, farmer and man-of-all- 
work, called the Masons of this county to meet 
at the Mission farm, in Middleton township, for 
the purpose of organizing a lodge of Masons. A 
year later, on June 7, 1843, the lodge was organ- 
ized under dispensation, granted April 29. In 
October following the charter was granted to 
Martin Warner, David Maginnis, Sr., Sylvanus. 
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Hatch, Emilius Wood, Morris McMillen, Jairus 
Curtis, Morris Brown and Leonard Pierce, and 
the place of meeting fixed at Wood’s log cabin, 
near the present village of Tontogany. In 1849, 
the lodge was moved to Selkirk’s Corners, near the 
Klopfenstein residence in the S. E. ‘corner of 
Bowling Green; but in 1854, aroom was rented in 
the George H. Thomas, or old hotel building, on 
Main andWooster streets, at$10 ayear. A few 
years later, meetings were held in the J. V. Owen 
building, where is now the Boston store, and in 
1870 in the Rogers & Manville brick building. 
The membership in August, 1894, was 131. ‘The 
worshipful masters of No. 112, from 1843 to 1895, 
are named as follows: Jairus Curtis, 1843; Emi- 
lius Wood, 1847, 1848, and 1855; Morrison Mc- 
Millen, 1849; William R. Peck, 1850 to close of 
1854; J. Ralston, 1856; M. B. Tracy, 1858; L. 
F. Dubbs, 1860 to December, 1862, and 1864 to 
December, 1866, and in 1871; James M. Lamb, 
1863; S. L. Boughton, 1867 to December, 1873, 
and 1877 to December, 1878, and 1884 to Decem- 
ber, 1885; John H. LeGalley, 1874 to Decem- 
ber, 1876, and 1881 to December, 1882, and 1888; 
J. D. Bolles, 1879 to December, 1880, and 1886 
to December, 1887; Guy C. Nearing, 1883; 
F. M. Young, 1891, and D. E. Niver, 1889 to 
December, 1890, and 1895; James M. Cunning, 
1892-93; M. Munn, 1894. The secretaries were 
Sylvanus Hatch, 1843; Samuel Clark, Jr., 1848; 
A. J. Lamb, 1849; J. Bloom, 1851 to Decem- 
ber, 1853, 1863, 1865 to December, 1870, and 
1873; H. Shively, 1854; Isaiah W. Norton, 
1856; S. L. Boughton, 1857; J. Taylor, 1858; 
W. R. Peck, 1859; William Carothers, 1861; 
G. Z. Avery, 1862; M. D. L. Buell, 1864; W. 
M. Leaming, 1871-72, and: 1874-75 and’76; J. 
C. Lincoln, 1877; G. C. Nearing, 1878-79; A. D. 
Stewart, 1880; John R. Hankey, 1881; George 
W. Hill, 1882 to December, 1884; J. W. Sleppy, 
1885 to July 15; C. Erskine, 1885 to December, 
1887; B. F. James, 1888; A. M. Russell, 1889; 
W. R. Noyes,1890; J. H. Watson, 1891 to De- 
cember, 1894, and Alexander Williamson, 1895. 

Crystal Chapter, No. 157, R. A. M., was 
chartered September 12, 1889, with the following 
named members: J. W. Canary, A. M. Russell, 
Geo. M. Brown, 33d degree; J. M. Cunning, S. L. 
Boughton, B. R. Taber, N. R. Harrington, 
Thomas N. Bierly and Frank Powell. J. W. 
Canary, the first high-priest, was succeeded in 
January, 1891, by A. M. Russell, and he in Jan- 
uary, 1892, by J. D. Bolles. J. M. Cunning, the 
first secretary, was succeeded in January, 1891, 
by Guy C. Nearing, who retired in January, 1892, 
when the present incumbent, Thomas F. Conley, 


was installed. Dr. Taber, who died in 1891, was 
a 33d degree Mason; the other member of that 
degree received it at Columbus the night before 
he was to officiate at the hanging of a criminal 
from this county. The membership of the chap- 
ter, at the close of August, 1895, was sixty-six. 
The older chapter, referred to in the history of 
Perrysburg, was removed to Toledo in 1846, so 
that for about forty-three years the R. A. M. had 
no organization in this county, though it claimed 
a few members. 

Centennial Lodge, No. 626, I. O. O. F., was 
chartered June 6, 1876, with the following named 
members: George J. White (1), P. M. Ford (2), 
Geo. H. Houck (8 and A); William Goit (3), 
(treasurer, D. H. Richards, not a charter mem- 
ber), H. H. Callin, A. W. Rudulph (4 and B); 
(O. G. Samuel Slocum not a charter member), 
Chris. Lehman (13), R. S. Lease, A. E. Royce, 
CoP. Fox,,M...(L.-S3:Vi-G:,. Jn D-Pike, pot a 
charter member), W. J. Campbell, W. R. Noyes 
(5) and R. M. Culver (C), officers in lodge rank 
from N. G. to chaplain, with E. H. Selkirk, S. P. 
Harrison, J. W. English, Joseph Buttneff, Fred. 
Wittmer, Charles Noyes, B. A. Williams, George 
Wolf and Edson Goit, Sr. The past grands in 
the order of election and in good standing are 
those after whose names the numerals stand 
above, with J. C. Lincoln (6); F. B. Roath (7 . 
and .D);,. Guy. .C...Nearing . (9: and:F)sqtAgddt. 
Boardman (10 and E.); J. R. Hankey (11 and 
J); J. S. McClelland (12 and K); F. A. Bald- 
win (14 and N); H. G. Hixon (15 and L); R. 
S. Parker (16 and P); D. J. Cargo (17 and R); 
Jay Simons (18 and S); J. P. Marshall (19 and 
T); Wilbur Simons (20 and U); M. L. Case (21 
and V); G. S. J. Brown (22 and W); J. W. 
Underwood (23 and X); Ira C. Taber (24); C. G. 
McCauley (25 and Z); W. H. Smith (26); Geo. 
W. Fearnside (27); J. B. Miller (28); J. B. New- 
ton (29 and G.);.H. H. Reid (30); W. W. Hart- 
man (31); R. B. Moore (32); C. T. Wallace (33); 
S. S. Hopkins (34); and J. G. Ralston (35). The 
past grands admitted by card. are T. C. Reid, J. 
R. Lundy, George Cessna, E. W. Poe, D. E. 
Prosser, J. C. Monks, E. A. Bernard and M. A. 
McKendree. There have been thirty-five incum- 
bents of the secretary’s office down to September, 
1895. The’ members. named above, after whose 
names letters are placed, served in alphabetical 
order, J. P. Latshaw being the 8th, S. A. Brown 
the 9th, S. P. Harrison the 15th, J. A. Noble 
the 17th, and A. O. Saylor the 25th incumbent. 
Since the close of C. G. McCauley’s term, as 
the 26th secretary, G. W. Fearnside, J. B. Miller, 
H. H. Reid, J. J. Devlin, R. B. Moore, J. W. 
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Underwood, C. T. Pope and W. B. Thomas 
have filled the office. In January, 1896, D. 
Pugh was installed as noble grand, and William 
Lehman, recording secretary. Robert Minear, 
W. B. Thomas, J. Simons and J. Underwood 
were elected officers of the lodge at that time. 

Green Encampment, I. O. O. F., instituted 
June 14, 1877, was named in honor of the 
spot so called by General Hull in his march 
toward Detroit. R. W. McMahan was C. P.; 
Ay AV; cRudulph,. H. Ps; A..J> Orme s. W.7 J; 
C. Lincoln, J... Ws}. E2-C. Reid, scribe; and G, 
M. Brown, treasurer. The encampment, known 
in the charter as No. 210, is a powerful organiza- 
tion, recruited from Centennial Lodge. 

Rebekah Lodge, No. 382, was chartered 
August 11, 1893, the following ladies being among 
the members: Sattie Hankey, Mary Hopkins, 
Allie Hartman, Auna Marshall, Flora Hopkins, 
Marie Wittmer and Hattie Parmenter. There 
were six male members. The office of noble 
grand was held by Sattie Hankey from August, 
1893, to July, 1894; Hattie Parmenter to Jan- 
uary, 1895; Altie De Riar, to July, 1895; and 
Hattie Cargo to January, 1896. The secretary- 
ship was held by R. B. Moore, from organization 
to September 27, 1893. Altie De Riar, Hattie 
Cargo, Cora Avery, and Kate Bever, followed in 
the order given, Mrs. Bever being the secretary at 
the close of 1895. The financial secretaries have 
been Marie Wittmer and Mrs. G. C. Nearing. 
There were ninety-six members enrolled on Sep- 
tember 18, 1896, and the lodge was altogether 
flourishing. 

Washington Camp, No. 19, P. O. S. of A., 
is in a measure a revival of the Council of 1854, 
with the same patriotic and personal motives, 
‘ but wanting in the political influence of the old 
Council. It was organized April 11; 1892, and 
chartered June 13, that year. M.S. Davenport 
was the first president, W. M. Coller, the second, 
followed by Abel Comstock, C. C. Potter, N. R. 
Harrington, L. W. Coy and Henry I. Deel, the 
councillor-in-chief at the close of 1895; re-elected 
in January, 1896, and now presiding. H. B. 
Brooks, the financial secretary, and N. R. Bar- 
rackman, the recording secretary, were also re- 
elected, with A. M. Neifer, treasurer; W. A. 
Keys, vice president; H. A. Stacy, M. of F.; W. 


A. Moore, conductor; E. L. Kitchen, inspector;: 


F. Beebe, guard; Otis Mollencup, Geo. Hannon, 
Ray Ketchum and Leroy Chase, sentinels. They, 
with about sixty-seven other patriots, were mem- 
bers on September 14, 1895. 
Royal Arcanum, Wood Council, No. 204, Was 
chartered November 13, 1879, with the following 


named members: J. R. Swiggert (1), F. B. 

Roath, A. E. Royce, R. W. McMahan (2), R. S. 

Parker (7), F. H. Boughton (4), E. W. Merry, 

George W. Hill (6), H. C. Frederick, R. C. Kin- 
ney, George W. Gaghan, B. R. Taber, George 
J. White, Irvin A. Noble, I. L. Hankey, John R. 

Hankey (5), J. D. Bolles (3), W. Curry, Frank 
A. Baldwin, F. Von Kanel, G. H. Hanck and 
M. A. Faws. The members who served as re- 
gents are denoted by the numerals in the order 
of election, the regent in September, 1895, being 
John W. Canary. The office of secretary was 
held first by M. A. Faws, next by F. A. Bald- 
win, then by Nos. 7, 4, 5, I and 3, as given 

above, as well as by Ira C. Taber, C. E. Hunter , 
and J. M. Cunning. F. B. Roath, the secretary 
in 1895, reported forty-two members on Septem- 
ber 1, 1895. The deaths reported are J. R. Swig- 
gert, 1890; F. Von Kanel, 1893; and Robert C. 

Kinney, 1895. To the heirs of each $3,000 
were paid, in all $9,000 since 1879. 

Kress Commandery, No. 204, Knights of St. 
John, is, as the title implies, a uniformed asso- 
ciation. While giving it a place here, among 
secret societies, its work is not secret in any 
particular. The uniform resembles that of the 
Knights Templar, while its governing principle or 
constitution is based on that of the Portugal or- 
der, founded after the interdict on the older chiv- 
alrous orders of the Church. 

Wiley Post, No. 46, G. A. R., was named in 
honor of Enoch B. Wiley, a Pennsylvanian, who 
settled at Perrysburg in 1852, moved to Bowling 
Green in 1857, enlisted in Company C, 2Ist 
O. V. L., August 29, 1861, was wounded at Stone 
River, December 31, 1862, and died January 5, 
1863. The charter was issued to this Post April 
8, 1881. The members named in the charter of 
April 8, 1881, are: W. R. Noyes, J. D. Bolles (1), 
J. A. Shannon, E. W. Merry, J. R. Hankey, 
C. W. Evers, A. Comstock (2), R. C. Kinney, 
M. S. Davenport, Oliver Goodman, H. C. Old- 
royd (6), George W. Callin (8), Daniel Coller, 
Milton’ Zimmerman, George W. Vail, F. E. 
Hammond, G. C. Nearing (4), T. J. Avery, 
W. Miller, A. K. Vail, ALT Lathrop, ‘J. ‘Y. 
Pettys, D. L. Hixon, Henry G. Hixon, Lewis 
Wilbur, James Hughes, W. H. Wood, W. Cal- 
lahan, John H..Reid, H. Goodenough, A. J. 
Orme, Reason Bates, E. G. Wetmore, John 
Parker, E. Constable, Charles Decker, John 
Russell, James Russell, T. P. Howard, D. W. H. 
Day (3), R. Wallace, J. B. Newton (5)s: cbs 
Terry, J. C. Courtney, R. Van Tassel, James W. 
English and William Wakefield. There were 
only fifty-three members in December, 1884, the 
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post having lost three of its members by death 
and many by resignation of membership. Again, 
several soldiers whose names were on the peti- 
tion were not mustered in, so that the. majority 
of the fifty-three comrades.of 1884, were really 
new members. The commanders elected from 
the charter members are denoted by numbers in 
the above list, except’ J. N. Baker, the seventh, 
and J. W. Canary, the ninth in order of service. 
The position of adjutant has been held by A. 
Comstock, I. A. Noble, Theo. Alexander, A. S. 
Rush, C. T. Pope, G. C. Nearing, C. Finkbeiner, 
John McLaughlin and James M. Cunning. There 
are seventy-two members. 

Camp Ordway, No. 3, S. of V., named after 
Hiram Ordway, of Company C, 21st O. V. IL, 
who was killed at Jonesboro, Ga., August 31, 
1864, was chartered November 19, 1882. The 
original members were E. W. Poe, E. E. Vail, 
C. W. Vail, John L. Yonker, L. L. Yonker, 
George Swigart, F. W: Strong,-E. Barber, I. N. 
Burket, H. McCarty, William Bates, F. P. An- 
drews, D. Whetstone and George Rogers. E. W. 
Poe was captain until January, 1885, when L. L. 
Yonker was installed. There were thirty-five 
members at the close of December, 1884. 

The Wood County Soldiers’ and Sailors’ As- 
Soctation was presided over in 1884 by F. M. 
Young, with L. Black, secretary; J. R. Hankey, 
treasurer; and J. W. Thompson, chaplain. 

The Ohio Division, Sons of Veterans, though 
organized at Toledo, January 8, 1883, may be 
considered a Wood county institution, because, 
on July 9, 1884, the headquarters were trans- 
ferred to Bowling Green, and a number of Wood 
county men elected State officers, E. W. Poe, 
Wires nvres,, b... L., Youker, J... Nil aurket, 
H. L. Davis, G. A. Repass, C. E. Gregg and 
A. S. Muir, being among the number. 

The Woman’s Relicf Corps, known as Wiley 
Relief Corps, No. 85, was organized May 26, 
1885, and chartered two days later, with Malona 
Wiley (1), president; Josephine Wood and Rosa 
Comstock (4), vice-presidents; Georgia Black (A), 
secretary; Emma Hankey, treasurer; Harriet 
Rush (5), chaplain; Asenith Hixson, conductor; 
and Stella Vail, guard. The unofficial members 
were Margaret Vail, Cora Potter, Julia M. Has- 
kins, Carcline Poe, Sarah C. Evers, Mary Case, 
Alice Gaghan, Martha Terry, Celestia Russell, 
Mary Leet, Alice L. Noble, Caroline W. Merry, 
Mary Kramer (D), Mary McCarty (2 and 7), 
Jennie Cramer, Letitia Sullivan, Fannie Biggs, 
Clara Clough, Rebecca Hughs, Eliza Boughton, 
Hattie B. Young (8 and B), Carrie Noyes, Alice 
Simons, Cleantha Walker, Mary Bordner, Rebecca 


Alexander, Ada Thurstin, Emma Phelps, Jane 
Dupoy, Elsie Thomas, Martha Bates and Han- 
nah McCarty. Of the eight presidents the names 
of six are denoted in the list of charter members by 
the number after the name. Lucinda Lathrop, 
the third president, and Elvira Sears, the sixth, 
were notcharter members. Thesecretaries have: 
been Georgia Black, Hattie B. Young, Mary E. 
Hopkins, Mary Kramer and Sattie Hankey, while 
the present secretary is Hattie N. Lenhart. The 
membership, on September 13, 1895, was forty- 
three. 

Kenneth Lodge. No. 158, K. of P., elected 
the following named officers in December, 1895: 
Master of work, C. C. Potter; chancellor, George 
Monroe; vice-chancellor, A. V. Powell; prelate, 
Milt L. Nelson; master at arms, W. B. Beach; 
master of finance, C. D. Yonker; master of ex- 
chequer, C. S. Rex; keeper of records and seals, 
Harry Fleishman; outside guard,«Joe Strubble; 
trustees,./C. [..Finney,. Ci: S) Rex and#E.2G, 
Doane; and representative, J. G. Starn. 

Wood Camp, No. 16, Woodmen of the World, 
was presided over in 1895 by M. A. Ireland as C. 
C., with C. M. Foster, secretary. While the 
Camp is the senior of the K. O. T. M., as an 
organization, the membership is much smaller. 

Tent No. 89, K. O. T. M., installed the fol- 
lowing named officers in January, 1895: H. B. 
Brooks, W. W. Mann, C. M. Foster, D. C. Van- 
Voorhis, Owen Krum, H. Martindale, M. A. Mc- 
Kendree, William Nailor, William Dennis, E. C. 
Bailey and E. Levine. The charter was issued 
March 2, 1893, to twenty-seven members, among 
whom were R. P. Morrison, P. C.; M. A. Mc- 
Kendree, C.; H. C. Brown, R. K:, and Jehn 
Grane} Fi K, 

The Uniformed Rank, K. O. T. M., was or- 
ganized October 11, 1895, as Lincoln Division 
No. 7, and took at once a leading place among 
the uniformed societies of the county. The 
original members were S. W. Bolles, L. J. Bow- 
ers, W. P. Cobley, L. W. Coy, W. B. Eastwood, 
C. M, Foster, John Gentelmen, E. J. Greenfield, 
A. Hill Lee, Ellis Levine, W. W. Mann, H. 
Neiman, S. Magill, Sam Reiss, N. A. McComb, 
H. M. Stacy, Paul Schneblin, F. Tibbits, W. 
Vanbuskirk, Jacob Wolf, P. Kendall, F. B. Mc- 
Clung, D. D. Binkley and Sam Epstein. C. M. 
Foster was elected captain. 

Hive, No. to, L. O. T. M., was organized 
October 31, 1894, with the following named mem- 
bers: Cora E. Caldwell, Sarah Hankey, Florence 
Foster, Harriet Parmenter, Josephine R. Wood, 
Alice M. Crom, Lydia McKendree, Eva Martin- 
dale, Maggie Cramer, Minnie M. Degg and Lo- 
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rena Nailor, who were elected officers. The 
names are given in Hive rank from past com- 
mander to picket. The unofficial members were 
Cora Bailey, Almeda Beebe, Hattie Cargo, Alma 
Clark, W. Diffenbaugh, Marcia Dair, Almina 
Foster, Adele S. Hill, Rosa Klearer, Ida E. Lit- 
tle) Emma Mineer, Cora Monroe, Nettie Nieman, 
Fannie Reiss, Martha and Sarah Terry, Belle 
Biggs, Carrie Hughes, and one or two others. 
The present secretary, Josephine R. Wood, re- 
ported fifty-four members in September, 1895. 

Crystal Chapter, No. 140, National Union, 
was chartered August 24, 1889, with the follow- 
ing named members: B. L. Abbott, C. E. Abbott, 
W. S. Catterman,.A. M. Chapman, E. G. Doane, 
C. E. Hunter, A. B. Leonard, J. W. LeGalley, 
H. S. McBride, Charles Miller, J. P. Marshall, 
C.-C. “Potter; -M. 7Ay Repass, C: R.- Cook and L. 
T. VanTassel. R. B. Moore, the first president, 
was succeeded by B. L: Abbott, who was serving 
in September, 1895. J. W. LeGalley, the first 
secretary, was succeeded by E.G. Doane. There 
were thirty-eight members reported in September, 
1895. 

The Women's Christian Temperance Union 
was organized May 7, 1881, by Josephine Mar- 
lett. Mrs. Mary McFarland, was elected presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Jennie Cramer, first secretary, 


while the first members included the officers 
named, with Mesdames Austin Taft, A. Van Tas- 
sel, D. D. Ames, Lucy Shannon, Adeliza Kim- 
berlin, Rebecca Kane, Julia Hogkins, M. Wig- 
gins, Josephine R. Wood, and a few others. The 
recruits have been numerous, but to name all is 
out of the question, The union has worked with 
zeal in the temperance cause. At one time these 
women drove the council to adopt the local option 
clause of the Dow law. They labored well in 
the interest of the Clark School Suffrage bill, 
sending to the House a petition signed by 600 per- 
sons. A like number was signed to the petition 
for the Haskell bill. There are now fifty mem- 
bers who prosecute the work of the union vig- 
orously. Mrs. A. M. Housel, the late secretary, 
was succeeded in 1896 by Mrs. M. George; Mrs. 
Rose Carothers was elected president, and Mrs. 
J. Y. Housel, treasurer. 

Bowling Green Division, No. 554, Sons of 
Temperance, was organized January 22, 1849, 
with W. H. Seely, Thomas Jolly, L. C. Lock, 
James R. Tracy, Peter Klopfenstein, Lee Moore, 
James Lamb, Nathan Moore, H. L. Burr and E. 
D. Winchester, officers in divison rank. 

Other secret and benevolent societies were 
organized here, but, owing to their multiplicity, 
all could not survive. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BLOOM TOWNSHIP. 


InTRODUCTORY—TopoGRAPHY—POPULATION—PIONEERS AND First SertLers—Tue Stray Cuitp 
—First Lanp Buyers—Mare Resipents, 1839—AN orp CEMETERY — ORGANIZATION, 
NAMING OF TOWNSHIP, AND FIRST ELECTION—TowNsuIP OFrFriciALS—EARLY ScHoo_ts—MILLs, 
Etc.—Bioom Townsuie Turrty Years AGo—VILLAGES; BLoomMpALE—BAIRDSTOWN—CyY6G- 


NET—JERRY Ciry. 


HE history of this township begins in 1831, 

when the first lands were purchased by 

Henry Copus and James Archer, while 

yet it formed a part of the Indian hunting- 

ground. Within two years the pioneers came 

into the wilderness, cleared a few small tracts in 

the forest, and made the nucleus round which 

_ Civilization made her rude beginnings here. The 

exterior lines were surveyed in 1819,’by Alex. 

and Samuel Holmes, and the sections, in 1821, 
by S. Bourne. 

The Portage river claims two, at least, of its 


principal feeders in the western half of Bloom, 
while a third feeder flows north through Perry 
township, close to and almost parallel with the 
east township line. The ridge which crosses the 
southern half of the township, from east to west, 
though decidedly sandy in composition, forms a 
most pleasant feature in the landscape, and is 
to-day selected by many of the leading agri- 
culturists as the site for their modern homes. 

The population, in 1840, was 437, increased 
to 1,394 by 1870, and to 3,334 by 1890. 

Bloom was among the last of the townships 
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of Wood county to receive its first contingent of 
pioneers. To-day it ranks among the first in 
agricultural wealth. The pioneers found it almost 
as uninviting as any portion of the Black Swamp, 
but many of them lived to see it one of the 
fairest partsof Ohio. Within the last forty years 
the drainage system has been extended to all its 
sections, the wild land has been tamed, and a 
township rich in predial wealth, and richer still in 
the industrial character of its inhabitants, has 
grown up to reward the laborers. 

The story of the first settlers was written, in 
1867 or 1868, by W. S. Richard, and from it 
the following paragraph is taken, with which to 
begin the township’s history: 


In the winter of the year 1833, Jacob Leathers, in com- 
pany with his brother John, Jonathan Hay, John Kiser and 
George Swayne, left Wayne county, Ohio, to visit Bloom 
township for the purpose of selecting a location for future 
homes. They had one horse, which served as pack-horse for 
the conveyance of food for themselves and feed for the ani- 
mal. They traveled west until they succeeded in reaching 
Fostoria, then called and known as Rome and Risdon, where 
they employed Dr. Gossage’s father as a guide to conduct 
them on their way. They passed through Perry township, 
west into Bloom. On the first night after they left Rome 
and Risdon, they encamped on the east side of a stream in 
Perry township, near where Samuel Spitler resided, in 1868. 
They built up a large fire, preparatory to eating their supper, 
which consisted of corn bread, a little pork and some raw 
turnip. After the meal for the evening was dispatched, 
preparation for lodging was commenced. Their bed con- 
sisted of a large number of brush thrown down upon the 
ground, which served as their “chaff-tick.” They continued 
prospecting for land until they reached Sections 32 and 33, 
Bloom, where they concluded to locate. The sun again ap- 
proached the meridian, and their appetites again craved 
something to eat. Each now rifled his pockets for the cooked 
or roasted potatoes, when, to their astonishment, they found 
them so completely frozen as to render them unfit for use. 
They were now compelled to do without food until they 
again emerged from the thick forest into which they had 
wound themselves. The company now started for Rome, 
en route to Bucyrus, where the land office was then located, 
to enter the land which they had selected. They now began 
to arrange their matters to move to the township in the 
spring of 1883. They stored some wheat at the Sandusky 
mills, which was to supply their wants until the forest could 
be made to yield a crop. On April 3, 1888, Jacob Leathers 
and his wife, in company with his brother John and his wife 
and one child, landed on Section 33. They unloaded their 
goods under a large oak tree, which was standing in 1868, 
their teams consisting of three horses and two yoke of oxen, 
all attached to one wagon. They were the only white in- 
habitants in the township. Indians then infested the woods, 
who were in pursuit of game. Leathers and brother occu- 
pied a small shanty, built by the Indians, for several days, 
and until a hut could be constructed, similar in shape to the 
common sugar house, built in this country. William, son 
of Jacob and Polly Leathers, born March 6, 1834, is said to 
have been the first Caucasian child born here. On April 9, 
1833, Jonathan Hay arrived and settled on the farm now 
owned by George Black,. formerlyJohn Baird's farm. 


Soon after the arrival of these settlers, 
Leathers was considerably alarmed by a number 
of Indians calling on him one day to accompany 
them into the woods. The Indians were accus- 
tomed to pass through this section of country in 


traveling from Upper Sandusky to the Maumee 
river, and on this occasion had lost the trail. 
They requested Leathers to assist them in again 
finding the path, but keeping him entirely ignor- 
ant of their design. The affair created consid- 
erable suspicion, and no small degree of uneasi- 
ness, in the mind of Mrs. Leathers. Yet she said 
nothing against her husband accompanying the 
red faces. Finally they succeeded in finding the 
path or trail, when a loud ‘‘whoop”’ from one 
of the number was given, which was answered 
by a general yell. They now began to collect 
together, until some fifty or more were grouped. 
They bade adieu to Leathers, thanking him, and 
again proceeded on their journey. 

In October, 1833, Daniel and Matthias Rob- 
bins, with their families, appeared in the forest, 
and the advance guard of Bloom’s pioneers began 
their work. 

On May 4, 1834, when Mahlon Whitacre 
arrived, he found Henry Smart living one and 
one-half miles west of Bairdstown. Henry Copus, 
who bought on Sec. 31, and James Archer, who 
bought his land on Sec. 30, in 1831, settled here 
in January, 1834, together with the pioneers al- 
ready. named, and Samuel Heller, whose cabin 
was on Sec. 19. Swayne, it is said, selected 
land in Perry township, not coming here until 
about 1836. Shortly after that, Swayne was 
caught under a falling tree, and his leg so crushed 
that amputation was necessary. [Vzde History 
of Montgomery township.] Kiser also settled in 
Perry, and one or two others who came into the 
township selected lands in other parts of the 
county. 

On May 25, 1834, Frederick Frankfather, 
wife and seven children set out from Columbiana 
county to seek a home here. -On June 11 the 
party arrived at Jonathag Hay’s house, and the 
day after the male members began to cut a road 
from that point to Bloom Center. On the.13th 
the party moved forward two miles, where a 
hovel, fourteen feet square, was erected. On.-the 
23d rain set in, and continued for fifteen days, 
converting the district into a lake. 

Ora Baird, wife and two children arrived, in 
September, 1834, at a point one mile south of 
Eagleville. There he got out logs for a cabin, 
which, with the help of the Leathers and others, 
he raised shortly after. 

The Stray Child.—The story of the loss of 
the Frankfather child is one which has retained 
its interest for over sixty years. On October 25, 
1835, Frederick Frankfather and the older mem- 
bers of the family walked to Jonathan Hay’s 
house to hear preaching, leaving the younger 
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children engaged in gathering and cracking hick- 
ory nuts near the cabin. One of the children, 
Mary, then four and a half years old, wandered 
to a shell-bark hickory in the woods.. Toward 
evening her brother James, then fifteen years 
old, called the name of the little one, but an 
older sister answered. A search was at once in- 
stituted, which was continued throughout the 
night, and on the 26th. On the 27th thirty men 
from Van Buren joined the searchers. The hem 
of the child’s dress was found a mile northwest 
of Bloom Center. On the eighth day between 
500 and 600 searchers were out, marching in 
regular order. They camped six miles north of 
the center of Bloom, but the father returned to 
his home, to seek rest that night and prepare for 
the morrow. At 9 o'clock, the same evening, 
Samuel Heller brought the news of a child’s 
track being discovered near Hull’s encampment, 
by a man who was going into Hancock county. 
The searchers turned next morning in that direc- 
tion, found the track, but dispersed that night. 
On the eleventh day a new company of search- 
ers met the father at Ross’ tavern, where he 
learned that Clark and two other men found the 
child in the woods of Milton Center. They 
thought she was a little Indian, gave her some 
cake and told her to go to camp; but she fol- 
lowed the men until she came to a trail, leading 
to John Dubbs’ cabin. Following it she came to 
a clearing where an employe of Dubbs was chop- 
ping, and thinking it was her brother, Jacob, ad- 
vanced toward him cautiously. Seeing that it 
was not her brother, she was about returning, 
when two little girls who were with the chopper 
perceived the stranger. The workman had heard 
of the lost child that morning, and told the finders 
not to give her much food. At 5 o’clock the same 
evening her father, with Mahlon and Edward 
Whitacre, arrived at the Dubbs cabin, found the 
child, and returned that night to Mahlon Whit- 
acre’s. On the morning of the twelfth day 
Frankfather brought the child home. vie 
the dog which accompanied her, is supposed to 
have been killed by wolves on the night of 
the tenth day, when the child remembers 
seeing a burning log fall and the dog running 
away. Mary married George Hiser, of San- 
dusky county, with whom she moved to Texas, 
where she died in 1861, leaving five female 
children and her husband to tell the details of 
her life. 

~ In September, 1885, two of the Swinehart 
boys left home at Eagleville to search for the cows. 
The children lost their way in the forest, but 
were found some days later, thirty miles away, 


near the Hancock county infirmary. Within the 
last decade the agriculturist and oil operator 
have cleared the forest, so that to-day there is 
scarcely a possibility of even a child becoming 
lost in the territory traveled by the urchins 
in 1885. 

First Land Buyers.—The pioneers of the 
township, who purchased their lands from the 
United States, are named in the following list. A 
few others bought lands from Ohio, while many 
old settlers purchased from speculators, who en- 
tered large tracts in this township. The buyer, 
description, number of section and date are given: 


David Adams, pt. N. E. % Sec. 3, July 15, 18386. ; 

Jonathan Stull, pt. of S. W., S. E.of S.W. and N. W. ¥ Sec. 
4, June 16, 1834. 

John Soleleather, S. W. of S. W. Sec. 4, Sept. 28,1840. 

Mahlon Whitacre, pt. of N. W. and W. of S. W. ¥, Sec. 9, 
Nov. 29, 1883. 

Lott Milbourn, E. of S. W. and W. of S. E. 4%, Sec. 5, May 

Henry Zigler, N. E.and-E. of N. W.and E. of S. E. ¥, Sec. 
5, June 16, 1834. - 

Mahlon Whitacre, E. of N. E.and S.E. ¥, Sec. 6, Nov. 29, 33. 

Abraham Weldy, S. W. % Sec. 6, Nov. 29, 1833. 

Edward Whitacre, N. E. of N. E. 4% Sec. 7, Nov. 29, 1833. 

Edward Whitacre, N. W. of N. W. 4 Sec. 8, Nov. 29, 1833. 

John Flickinger, N. of S. E. % Sec 

Jacob Flickinger, S. of S. E. 4% Sec. 8, May 28, 1834. 

Samuel McCrory, W. of S.E. 4% S 

Daniel Myers, W. of S. W. 4, Sec. 9, June 16, 1834. 

Samuel A. Studebaker, W. of S. W. 4 Sec. 10, July 25, 1836. 

Michael Musser, N. W. 4% Sec. 10, Sept. 6, 1886. 

Moses Hales, N. E. % Sec. 12. May 19, 1834. 

Frederick Frankfather, W. of S. W. % Sec. 15, June 14, 1834. 

Jacob Flickinger, N. E of N. E. 4% Sec. 17, May 29, 1834. 

Samuel Heller, S. E.0.f S. W. & Sec. 18, and N. W. & Sec. 
19, May 1, 1888. 

John MeWilly, pts. of S. W. and S. E. 4% Sec. 19, April 9,34. 

Peter Weaver, S. E. S. W. % Sec. 22, Feb. 7, 1840. 

Henry Warner, S. of S. E. 4% Sec. 22, April 15, 1883. 

Moses A. Campbell, N. E. of S. E. 4% Sec. 28, Nov. 4, 1836. 

John Smith, S. W. 4 Sec. 23, April 15, 18383. 

William Fox, N. of S. E. & Sec. 24, May 17, 1888. 

Julius Easton, S. W. &% Sec. 24, May 10, 1838. 

Jonathan Hay, W.S.W. ¥% Sec. 26, Jan. 18, 1888. 

Ora Baird, W. of S. E. and S. E. of S. W. Sec. 26, May 30, ’34. 

Thomas Loman, S. E. of N W. ¥ Sec. 26, Sept. 28, 1835. 

Philip Helmer, W. N. W. X% Sec. 26, July 18, 1888. 

Francis Fast, S. W. of S. Ek and S: E. of S. W. ¥& Sec. 27, 
and N. W. of S. E. of Sec. 34, March 22, 1839. 

Mahlon Whitacre, S. of S. W. % Sec. 28, Nov. 29, 1833. 

see rie W.S. W. Sec. 29 and S. E. ¥ Sec. 30, April 


Matthias Robbins, E. of S. W. and S. ofS. E. & Sec. 29, 
Nov. 5, 1883. bs 

James Archer, W. of S. W. 4 Sec. 80, Aug. 27, 1881. 

Peter Musgrave, W. pt. of N. W. % Sec. 30, Aug. 30, 1833. 

Henry Copus, S. W. Sec. 81, Aug. 27, 1881. 

John Johnston, E. pt. N. W. 4% Sec..31, Sept. 15, 1834. 

Reset a vam Black, N. E. and S. E. 4 Sec. 31, Sept. 

Daniel Eagle, S. of S. E.and S. of S. W. % Sec. 82, Oct. 23, '34. 

Jacob Leathers, Jr., S. W. % S. 88, Jan. 18, 1838. 

John Leathers, S. W.and S. W. of N. E. & Sec. 33, June 6, 
1838, and 1884. 

Jonathan Hay, N. of N. E. & Sec. 34, Feb. 25, 1834. 

Daniel Robbins, N. E. of N. E. 4% Sec. 35, April 9. 1833. 

Francis Redfern, S. W. of S. E. & Sec. 35, Jan. 21, 1836. 

George Defenbaugh, S. of S. W. % Sec. 35, Dec. 4, 1838. 

Levi Simon, S. W. of N. E. % Sec. 35, ret’d for taxes in 1853, 

Jonathan W. Myers, S. of S. W. & Sec. 36, April 29, 1837. 
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Male Residents, 1839. —Within six years of 
the day on which the pioneers located here, there 
were over 150 inhabitants, including the follow- 
ing named males, who, in April, 1839, were 21 
years of age or over: James Archer, Henry 
Archer, Christopher Apple, Ora Baird, Henry 
Copus, Alexander Stewart, Henry Smart, Charles 
C. Smart, Samuel Smart, Jabez House, Matthias 
Robbins, George A. Swain, James June, William 
June, Jonathan Hay, Peter Hay, John Leathers, 
Jacob Leathers, James Slater, Hiram Westcott, 
William Fox, Eli June, Thomas Loman, Jacob 
Zigler, Daniel Robbins, Thomas H. Phillips, 
Edwin Gorton, Joseph Roberts, John Mackerel, 
‘Joseph Redfern, Enoc G. England, Jacob Flick- 
inger, Jacob Clevers, John Clevers, Christopher 
Ensbarger, Lyman Ensminger, Henry Otto, Sam- 
uel Heller, James D. McWiley, Frederick Frank- 
father, John Ross, Reason Whitacre, Michael 
Shafer, John Snyder, Peter Painter, Harman 
Hockenberry, Henry Smith, Moses O. Jones, 
Israel Drake, William Drake, Phillip McManus, 
Jonathan Stull, Adam Stull, Phillip Wintermaker, 
Lot Milbourn, Andrew Milbourn, David Milbourn, 
Abiah Stackhouse, Mahlon Whitacre, Edward M. 
Whitacre, Isaac Whitacre, Edward T. Whitacre 
and John Fast, while a few others who came late 
in 1839 were not noticed by the assessor. 

An Old Cemetery.—Among the soldiers buried 
in the Sugar Grove cemetery are: James Mc- 
Nealy, of the Revolutionary war; Marcus and 
. Lyman Palmertor, and R. Lowe, of the war of 
1812; W. Stull, A. Palmertor, T. J. Shinebar- 
ger, G. Hiser, J. Morks and T. H. Phillips, of 
the Civil war. These veterans lie in the old 
cemetery on the Reason Whitacre farm, east of 
Cygnet. The cemetery was opened in 1841, 
with the burial of Hannah Whitacre, the eldest 
child of the present owner of ‘the land. : 
newer cemeteries of the township many soldiers 
of the war of the Rebellion find a resting place 
beside the warriors who entered the forest in the 


‘‘thirties,” and gave battle to the obstacles which. 


they encountered. The Bloom cemetery, re- 
ferred to in other pages, was opened in 1842. 
The Weaver cemetery, one-half mile north of 
Bairdstown, was established about twenty years 
ago, while one or two other spots are dedicated 
to the dead. 

Organization.—This township, as established 
March 2, 1835, embraced Congressional Town- 
ship No. 3, Range 11. The first election was 
ordered to be held at Frederick Frankfather’s 
dwelling on the first Monday of the following 
month. Squire Richard, in 1867, gathered the 
story of the municipal beginnings of Bloom, and 


“name is Bloom! ’ 


In the. 


from it the following paragraphs are taken: ‘‘In 
the spring of 1835 the settlers concluded to effect 
an organization of the township. Daniel Rob- 
bins, Jonathan Hay and Samuel Heller, acted as 
a committee to carry out the resolution. They 
could not agree upon the name of the township, 
or rather what the name of the township should 
be. Heller proposed to call it Green; Hay 
proposed the name of Amanda, while Robbins 
proposed and preferred the name of Bloom. 
They agreed to write the name, proposed by each, 
on a slip of paper, and carry it to Perrysburg 
where the matter was to be determined. They 
also agreed that Hay carry the paper to Perrys- 
burg and return on the third day after leaving 
home, when Robbins and Heller agreed to meet 
him and obtain the result of the decision. Hay 
performed his part of the programme. At the 
appointed time, Robbins and Heller were on 
hand, eager to ascertain the result of the mission. 
On the latter named gentleman’s approach to the 
house, Hay shouted: ‘The child is born, and its 
And from that day to this it 
continues to wear the name. 

‘« The first election was held in April, 1836, at 
the residence of Frederick Frankfather, near the 
center of the township. The following named 
persons were in attendance on the day appointed 
for the selection of township officers: Daniel 
Robbins, Matthias Robbins, Mahlon Whitacre, 
Samuel Heller, Henry Smart, Ora Baird, Lot 
Milbourn,- A. Stackhouse, Edward Whitacre, 
Frederick Frankfather, Jacob Leathers, John 
Leathers, and Jonathan Hay. Daniel Robbins, 
Matthias Robbins, and Mahlon Whitacre served 
as judges of the election. They elected the follow- 
ing officers: Trustees, Ora Baird, Mahlon 
Whitacre, and Henry Smart; treasurer, John 
Leathers; clerk, Lot Milbourn; constable, Ora 
Baird. Whether they eleeted an assessor or not, 
the writer has been unable to ascertain—the first 
records of the township having been lost or. de- 
stroyed, and these old veterans’ memory being 
unable to supply the information. 

‘‘In June of the same year, an election was 
held for justice of the peace. Daniel Robbins 
and Mahlon Whitacre were selected to fill the 
positions. The returns of this election were made 
by Ora Baird, who was compelled to swim his 
horse several times before reaching Perrysburg. 
On his rerurn the same scene had to be enacted. 
The first assessor of the township was Daniel 
Robbins. He was obliged to pass through the 
western part of Perry township, in order to reach 
the inhabitants of the northern part of the town- 
ship, the central and eastern part of Bloom being 
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completely inundated at the time. The fee, or 
pay for his labor, in making the assessment, and 
the returns to the county seat, amounted to 


nearly five dollars.” 

The action of Mr. Richard, a fifth of a century 
ago, in transferring to newspaper print this inter- 
esting story, must be appreciated by the people 
as it is by the writer, who, however fortunate in 
tracking old record books in this township and 
documents relating to them in the auditor’s office, 
confesses that, without the effort of 1875, he 
could not obtain the names of trustees farther 
back than 1839. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


In giving the following list of trustees, clerks, 
treasurers, and justices of the peace, assurances 
are also given that the names and dates are taken 
from all the records which could be found in the 
township or in the auditor's office: 


Trustces.— 


1839—Hiram Westcott, Henry Smith. 
1845— William Campbell, Henry W. Musser, John Weaver. 
1844—Andrew Campbell, Henry W. Musser, John Weaver. 
1845— Mahlon Whitacre, Jonathan Myers, George J. Lee. 
1846--Edwin Gorton, Jonathan Myers, George J. Lee. 
1847-49—Reason Whitacre, Jonathan Myers, George J. 
Lee: 
1850-— William Campbell, Ora Baird, Henry W. Musser. 
1851—Andrew Campbell, J. M. Bronson, Henry W. Musser. 
1852—Andrew Campbell, Jacob Zigler, Henry W. Musser. 
1853—Israel Simon, Jacob Zigler, Henry W. Musser. 
1854—Israel Simon, Asa Biglow, Henry W. Musser. 
1855—Israel Simon, William Campbell, Joseph Redfern. 
1856—Israel Simon, Reason Whitacre, H. W. Musser. 
185%—Israel Simon, Reason Whitacre, G. J. Lee. 
1858—Ora Baird, Reason Whitacre, G. J. Lee. 
1859—Ora Baird, Andrew Klingersmith, G. J. Lee. 
1860—Reason Whitacre, Jacob Richard, G. J. Lee. 
1861—Reason Whitacre, Jacob Richard, David Adams. 
1862—John Dunn, Solomon Gilbert, David Adams. 
1863-64—John Dunn, Israel Simon, Solomon Gilbert. 
1865—Anthony Frederick, Israel Simon, A. Klingersmith. 
1866—Alva L. French, Joshua Yeaman, I. Weaver. 
1867—-Reason Whitacre, Wilber Brown, Martin G. Snyder. 
1868-69—-Charles Cotant, Joseph Stove, Wilber Brown. 
1870—G. Ledyard, F, R. Sherman. 
1871-72--Lawrence K. Soule, James W. White. 
1873—William McMurray, John Solether, Alfred Simon. 
a egay iia McMurray, Samuel H. Raub, James W. 
Ite. 
1875 —William McMurray, Martin G. Snyder, James W. 
White. 
1876—Levi Kistler, Martin G. Snyder, M. Milbourn. 
1877—Philip Brubaker, Samuel Hamman, Hugh Campbell. 
1878-79—Derastus Lee, William Crum, David H. Wirick. 
1880—Isaac Feasel, Reason Whitacre, Wesley Leathers. 
1881—John Heller, Derastus Lee, A. D. Loe. 
1882—John Heller, William Kline, A. D. Loe. 
1883—J. R. Redfern, Hugh Campbell, J. Calvin Solether. 
1884—J. R. Redfern, Hugh Campbell, Solomon Simon. 
1885—T. | Campbell, J. R. Redfern, Solomon Simon. 
1886—T. J. Campbell, C. W. Solether, E. J. Rosendale. 
1887—T. J. Campbell, M. Milbourn, E. J. Rosendale. 
1888—T. J. Campbell, M. Milbourn, E. J. Rosendale. 
1889—E. H.Monasmith, John Russell, M. Milbourn. 
1890—Benj. Sutherland, John Russell, E. H. Monasmith. 
1891—James W. Smith, Benj. Sutherland, E. H. Monasmith. 


1892—Daniel L. Kunkler, W. E. Fries, E. H. Monasmith. 
1893—J. A. Bailey, D. L. Kunkler, E. H. Monasmith. 
1894—J. A. Bailey, D. L. Kunkler, B. W. Leathers. 
1895—]. A. Bailey, J. H. Simon, B. W. Leathers. 

es Hao H. Whitacre was elected. 

Clerks. —The office of clerk, commencing 
1843, has been filled as follows: 1843, Edwin 
Gorton; 1844, Jacob Flickinger; 1847, Asa Bige- 
low; 1849, Levi Simon; 1850, John Weaver, 
1853, Lewis Butler; 1854, John Weaver; 1856, 
J. A. Bonnell; 1859, John Whisler; 1860, John 
A. Bonnell; 1861, James M. Bronson; 1862, 
John A. Bonnell; 1863, W. S. Richard; 1864, 
Levi Simon; 1865, Levi Kistler; 1869, Wilber 
Brown; 1870, Levi Kistler; 1873, T. J. Camp- 
bell; 1880, W. H. Dennis; 1884, J. C. Solether; 
1886, Nathan Frederick; 1887, W. H. Dennis; 
and R. B. Fast, 1896. 

Treasurers.—The treasurers of the township, 
as far as records tell, are named as follows: 1844, 
John Leathers; 1845, E. Gorton; 1847, John 
Weaver; 1849, Edwin Gorton; 1850, Asa Bige- 
low; 1852, Jacob Bailey ;1853, Jacob Frankfather; 
1857. R. Simon; 1860, John Weaver; 1861, 
Jacob Bailey; * * * 1874, Isaac Feasel; 
1878, Henry J. Smith; 1880, Anthony Frederick; 
1881--95, W. H. Strock. 

Justices. —On June 6, 1835, the first justices 
were elected, there being eleven voters present, 
including Adam Stull and Jacob Clever. The 
justices of Bloom township have been Daniel 
Robbins and Mahlon Whitacre, who qualified in 
December, 1835; 1838, John Beeson and Jacob 
Flickinger; 1838, Daniel Robbins; 1840 and 1843, 
Henry Smith; 1842, Edward T. Whitacre; 1847, 
Edwin Gorton; 1846 to 1870, John Russell; 
1850,° Lot Milbourn; 1855, Jacob Flickinger; 
1856-59, Samuel Klingersmith; 1861, John 
Weaver; 1865, George E. Lee; 1868, Reason 
Whitacre; 1870 to 1892, William S. Richard; 
1871, L. K. Soule; 1874, James Bronson; 1876 
to 1885, .Theodore Brown; 1879, Abraham 
Hampshire; 1885, C. A. Risser; 1888, G. C. 
Weaver, resigned in 1891; 1891, George W. 
Black; 1892, W. D. Campbell; 1894, .A. B. 
Probert; 1895, H. V. McGivern. 

Assessors.—In 1896, William Bishop, Joseph 
S. Enos, Lewis S. Whitacre and John F. Echel- 
barger were elected. 

School Board.—In 1896, Joshua Weaver, 
Joshua Walden, T. ‘A. Rosendale, A. M. Plotner, 
J. H. Whitacre and J. S. Simon were elected 
members of the school board. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Early Schools.—The first school house at 
Eagleville was erected on the southeast corner 
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of Sec. 26. Round logs, a puncheon floor and 
large fireplace were the characteristics of the 
cabin. The house was burned the Sunday night 
prior to the day set for opening school... A year 
or two after a similar cabin was built on the 
same site, in which Hiram Westcott was the first 
teacher. In 1856 or 1857 the cabin was razed, 
and a frame building erected by the district. 

The first school house remembered by Reason 
Whitacre stood on the S. W. } of Sec. 5. It 
was built by Mahlon Whitacre, Lot and David 
Milbourn, Abiah Stackhouse and Edward Whit- 
acre. That was a hewed-log structure, twenty- 
four feet square. John McCrory was the first 
teacher and Abraham Loe the second. The 
children of school age numbered fifteen, of whom 
Mandeville Milbourn appears to be the only one 
now living in the township. A new house was 
built north of the old one in 1861, which was 
moved a half mile north in 1889, and is now the 
dwelling of James Whitacre. The third house 
was built in 1889, one-half mile east of the first 
Whitacre school, and is now in use. _ Abigail 
Bisby was one of the early teachers. 

Mills, Etc.—Joshua Yeaman’s sawmill was 
established in the S. W. j of Sec. 6 in the spring 
of 1841. Hedammed Rocky Ford above the Sam- 
uel McCrory cabin, and constructed a race to the 
undershot wheel used in the mill. In 1850 or 
1851 he added a gristmill, using two run of buhrs; 
but in after years he introduced steam power and 

‘new machinery. In 1871 Mr. Yeaman died, and 
the estate sold the buhrs, old machinery and frame 
to Henry Zody and John Rees, of Risingsun, 
before the survey of Cygnet. The Richards steam 
flouring-mill at Bloomdale may be called the first 
leading industry of that class in the township. 

The ashery of John McCrory and Benjamin 
Sutherland was located in the N. 4} of N. E. 7 of 
Sec. 6. The manufacture of potash was com- 
menced by them in 1855, but when the cloud of 


war spread over the country the industry was | 


abandoned. The stave factories and lumber 
mills at Jerry City, Bloomdale, Bairdstown, etc., 
and the great oil refinery works at Walker are 
modern industries. 


- The contrast between Bloom of thirty years 
ago and Bloom of the present time is a strong 
one, indeed. In the winter of 1866-7 there was 
- the log school house of District No. 4 standing 
and in use. Five steam sawmills, owned by 
J. D. Bronson & Co., at Stulltown; John Weaver 
& Sons, northwest of the Center; Hammond & 
Shoemaker’s, at the Center (where a circular saw 
was used); E. Raub & Co.'s, at Eagleville, and 


French & Rosendale’s, one-fourth mile north of 
Eagleville, with which a shingle machine was 
used. Joshua Yeaman’s gristmill, in the north- 
west corner of the township, was then in opera- 
tion; moved to Cygnet,. converted into a planing- 
mill and burned. At Eagleville were E. P. 
Emerson’s store, S. H. Raub’s grocery, S. John- 
son and William Cook’s shoe shops, Mork & 
Richard’s carriage shop, Johnson & Fry’s tan- 
nery, and C. Richard’s blacksmith shap. _E. P. 
Emerson was then postmaster. The Methodist 
Episcopal Society hada building on John Baird’s 
farm, the Protestant Methodists at the Lee 
meeting house, on.the Layard farm, and the 
Universalists, Disciples and other bodies at the 
Union church, at Eagleville. 

To-day there are four incorporated villages in 
the township; each with its officials, merchants, 
tradesmen, physicians, teachers and preachers, 
while outside their limits are the agriculturalists, 
a wealthy, intelligent people, possessing large 
homes as well as the wealth of cattle and fertile 
lands. 


VILLAGES. 


Eagleville was surveyed for J. M. Bronson 
February 18, 1852. The first post office in that 
part of the township was located about the year 
1858 or 1859, with Dr. Ozias Baird postmaster, 
on what is known as the ‘‘ Cornelius Simon” 
farm, in Section 29. About the year 1860 Mr. 
Baird abandoned the office, and John Weaver, 
his surety, took charge. In 1861 the office was 
moved about four miles to the village of Eagle- 
ville, with James M. Bronson deputy postmaster. 
From the first it bore the name of ‘‘ Bloom,” 
and retained that name until changed to ‘‘ Bloom- 
dale’? in 1878. James M. Bronson acted as 
deputy postmaster until his death, when Dr. 
S. B. Emerson was appointed, who served some 
three years, when James D. Bronson was 
appoiuted and served until his removal to Bow- 
ling Green, about the year 1868. E. P. Emerson 
succeeded Bronson by appointment, and he 
acted as postmaster until the office was transferred 
to the village of Bloomdale, having been changed 
from ‘‘Bloom”’ to ‘‘Bloomdale,’’ and the office 
known as ‘‘ Bloom” was discontinued. In Feb- 
ruary, 1885, an office was re-established named 
‘« Ted,” and E. J. Rosendale confirmed as master. 
He served until T. A. Rosendale was appointed. 

The Union church of Eagleville was built 
over forty years ago, James Bronson, a Univers- 
alist preacher, being the leading spirit in the 
enterprise. It was dedicated by him and used 
for worship by the Universalists, United Brethren 
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and Christians. The trustees of the last named 
denomination purchased the building in 1883, 
refitted the interior, abolished its union char- 
acter, and made it a meeting-hotise for the 
members of their society. 

’ The Christian Church was organized in 1854, 
with the following members: Asa Baird, Re- 
becca, Lydia A. and Sarah Baird, John, David, 
Sarah, Eliza and Nancy Fast, Asa Bigelow, and 
Lydia and Irial Coon. The pastors, in order of 
service, were William Dowling, L. Randall, 
G. W. Cline, F. B. Morris, W. F. Morrison and 
G. M. Kemp; and the clerks, W. S. Richard, 
E. L. Stove and T. A. Rosendale. There were 
ninety members reported in 1895. 

Bloom Centcr and neighborhood is a rich 
pastoral district, north of the Eagleville ridge. 
South of it is Bloom cemetery, where Daniel, 
son of F. and C. Frankfather, was buried April 
12, 1842, and where many pioneers of the town- 
ship have since found a resting place. The 
church and school are found in the neighborhood. 
Northward is the town hall, where the township 
fathers meet at regular intervals, and all round 
are the fertile farms and comfortable homes of 
the farmers. On April 1, 1876, aliterary society 
was organized here with N. Frederick, president, 
and J. .D. Halsey, secretary. Its membership 
embraced twenty males and twenty-two females, 
who organized with the object of improving their 
knowledge of history, letters and the sciences. 
Twenty years have made many changes, not the 
least being in the personnel of that society. 

Welkcr on the N. W. part of the N. E. } of 
S. W. i, Sec. 30, R. 11, was surveyed October 
7, 1886, for Henry Byal. In 1887, Stillwell’s 
addition was surveyed. The great oil refinery at 
that point represents the investment of large 
capital, while the employment of a number of 
workmen insures to the district a weekly income. 
North of the refinery, the company owns fifteen 
cottages, which are rented to their employes at 
anominalsum. The hamlet, at the junction of 
the B. & O, and T. & O. C. shows very few 
evidences of advancement. 

Trombley, or Blake, on the N. E. } of N. W. 
z, Sec. 6, was surveyed in 1885. Trombley’s 
sawmill (built in 1885) was the only industry of 
the place. The name was subsequently changed 
to Trombley. Edwin Gorton was the first post- 
master; William Downing, the second postmaster, 
is also the general merchant of the place. 

Incorporated Villages. —The villages of 
Bairdstown, Bloomdale and Cygnet are entirely 
within the township, while Jerry City is partly in 
Bloom and partly in Portage township, the divis- 


ion being very nearly equal in the matter of pop- 
ulation, for in 1890 there were 251 inhabitants on 
the Bloom side, and 279 on the Portage side. 
As the early settlement of the village was more 
closely identified with Bloom than with Portage, 
the history finds a place as a part of this chapter. 


—_—__—_————9 


BLOOMDALE. 


This well ordered little capital of Bloom 
township deserves the pretty and euphonius 
name it bears. Like her western neighbor, 
North Baltimore, the construction of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad suggested the building of a 
town at this point, but the building of the town 
must be primarily credited to the men of enter- 
prise who settled there, knowing that, if they 
failed to make it a manufacturing town, they 
could depend on the rich farming country around 
it for trade and commerce. The transfer of the 
old post office, named ‘‘Bloom,’’ to the new 
town, in 1877 or 1878, was a testimonial to its 
advancement which the people of the flourishing 
country round it realized, and the local mer- 
chants and tradesmen made the most of it. Dur- 
ing the ensuing decade inducements were offered 
to manufacturers to locate works here, and to 
home seekers to build town houses; but not until 
the close of the decade did this policy bear~ fruit. 
Then Bloomdale entered on her new life, which 
gave her a compact business center and a few 
well-built residence streets. The population, in 
1880, was 130; in 1890 increased to 519; and in 
April, 1895, estimated at between 800 and goo. 

Municipal Affatrs.—The petition for the in- 
corporation of Bloomdale was presented to the 
commissioners July 30, 1887, signed by fifty- 
eight inhabitants. A remonstrance followed; but 
on December 7, 1887, the petition was granted, 
and the people ordered to organize their village 
in April following. The officers elected; April 2, 
1888, were A. B. Probert, mayor; M. G. Snyder, 
clerk; D. N. Easley, treasurer; Jackson Loman, 
marshal; J. L. McKee, sealer; and J. B. Linhart, 
D. Wineland, E. D. Beam, A. B. Goodyear and 
F. K. Stacy, councilmen. They qualified on 
April 4, 1888, before Squire Richard, and the be- 
ginnings of municipal life were made. 

The mayors have been A. B. Probert, 1888-90; 
Thomas J. Campbell, 1890-91; F. K. Stacy, 
1891 (to fill a vacancy, and re-elected in 1892). 
In April, 1894, Dr. H. H. McClaran was elected; 
in 1896, Justin L. Easley. 

M. G. Snyder served as clerk from April, 
1888, ‘to April, 1892, when Charles F. Simon, 
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was elected and qualified. In 1896, W. E. Van- 
Eman was elected. 

In May, 1888, a calaboose was authorized to 
be built at a cost of $87.00 (sold in January, 
1895, for $12). In July an attempt to make a 
fire department of Edison Fire Extinguishers, and 
a few similar acts, showed the precocious ideas of 
the young council. 
and finished in 1892, by J. L. Easley, contractor. 
The total cost, $1,800, was appropriated from 
the general tax, and a large two-story brick house 
given for this small sum. The debt of the town 
is a little over $700, and the income $1,859.33, 
for the year ending April 1, 1894. There were 108 
votes cast in April, 1888, and 164 in April, 1895, 
but the number of voters, on the latter date, 
was 210. 

The municipal election of 1895 resulted in 
the choice of J. F. Smith (D.), J. L. Van Eman 
(R.) and R. A. McKee (R.) for councilmen. The 
first received 99 votes, the second gi, and the 
third 75. 


missioner, and W. W. Emerson, marshal. The 


election of 1896 resulted in the choice for coun- | 
cilmen of J. W. Simon, M. T. Urie, and F. R. | 
Stacy, the other members of the council being | 


John L. Van Eman, R. A. McKee, and J. F. 
Smith; S. A. Linhart was elected treasurer; 
Joseph Enos, marshal; E. D. Bloom, corpora- 
tion solicitor. Thomas G. Campbell and Jere- 
miah Loman were elected members of the school 
board, the other members being Mrs. Almeda 
Stoufter,. [- W. South, S. A.,Linhart, and C. F. 
Simon. 

School Affairs.—A petition signed by fifty- 
eight residents of the newly incorporated town 
was presented to the township board of education, 
‘March 2, 1889, by J. S. Enos, J. H. Simon and 


T. J. Campbell, asking that certain territory em- | 
bracing the village be set off as a special school | 


district. The petition was granted, and on 
March 16,-that year, T. J. Campbell; J. H. 
‘Simon and J. S. Enos, were elected directors. 
Old District No. 7 now became the Bloomdale 
District, with its school house, a two-story brick 
building, which is now the residence of W. S. 
Richard. In 1890, R. A. Emerson, C. F. Simon, 
D. N. Easley and A. B. Probert were chosen 
directors, Campbell and Enos holding over. J. 
E. Todd was re-employed in May, with his wife, 
as teacher of the primary schools, and Emma 
Ridgley of the intermediate department. J. W. 
Smith appears. to have been a director at this 
time, while in April, 1891, S. A. Linhart was a 
member vice Campbell. In June, J. W. Simon 
was appointed teacher of the grammar school, 


The town hall was begun | 


W. E. Sadler was elected street com- | 


in April, 1892, A. M. Fasig took Enos’ place as 
director, and in April, 1893, W. E. Sadler took 
Probert’s place. The issue of bonds for $12,000 
was authorized in 1893, S. A. Linhart, A. M. 
Fassig and J. W. Smith were appointed a build- 
ing committee, while the contract was awarded 
to George Brake, of Findlay, for $11,400. T. 
J. Campbell and Jerry Loman became directors 
in the spring of 1893, wzce Sadler (retired) and 
Easley (killed accidentally). The school affairs 
were transacted by the old board until April, 1895, 
when Mis. Stouffer was elected vice Capt. Fasig, 
C. F. Simon, J. W. Smith, S. A. Linhart, Jerry 
Loman and T. J. Campbell. The numeration 
is nearly 200. 

The Post Office was established September 
31, 1877, with R. A. Emerson, master. His 
successors were: John Kelly, appointed in July, 
1885; J. T. Bushong, in October, 1886, and Jere- 
miah Miller, in August, 1889. J. T. Bushong, 
the present master, was appointed August 14, 
1893. The history of the beginnings of this of- 
fice is given under the heading ‘‘ Eagleville,”’ in 
this chapter. 

The Exchange Bank was established in July, 
1891, by T. J. and O. E. Campbell. The bank 
building was erected in 1893 (on the corner of 
Main and Walnut streets), being the first modern 
business block erected in the town, and the larg- 
est brick building erected specially for banking 
and commercial purposes, south of Bowling 
Green and east of North Baltimore. 

The Merchants’ Protective Association was 
organized in May, 1895, to guard against that 
class of customers who transfer their patronage, 
when it is inconvenient to pay the bills presented 
by the trader with whom they formerly dealt. 
The original signers of the constitution were 
Ullery & Shue, Pisel & .McKenna, R. A. Emer- 
son, J. A. Cramer and Miller & Purkey. 

Industries. —The steam flouring-mill and 
lumber-mills are the principal manufacturing in- 
dustries. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad, com- 
pleted to this point in 1874, with the north and 
south lines crossing at Welker and Fostoria, offers 
complete transportation facilities. 

A Famous Militia Company.—The Bloom- 
dale Rifles, or Company H, 2d O. N. G,, 
was organized on May 7, 1885, with A. B. 
Probert, captain; W. W. Emerson and J. J. 
Ullery, lieutenants; J. Loman, first sergeant; 
Joseph Enos, J. B. Frey, Stephen Davis 
and Joseph Linhart, sergeants; G. W. Elliott, 
Samuel Linhart, Charles Overholt, James Smith, 
Joseph Cramer, C. G. Bronson, J. Strawbridge 
and F. Slaughterback, corporals; and M. Probert 
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and Charles Shafer, musicians. The privates of 
the command at that time were Willard Baird, 
James Beam, John Beam, Warren O. Bryant, 
J. D. Baldwin, W. H. Cramer, D. L. Cramer, 
J. M. Davis, C. W. Eckman, R. A. Emerson, 
M. H. Elliott, H. M. Hasler, John Kelly, H. M. 
Krieger, Jackson Loman, O. McMurray, James 
Mason, Robert McKee, Jonathan Myers, A. Over- 
holt, Landis Robbins, Edward Robbins, Allen 
Robbins, George Rice, James Rosendale, Wilson 
Richard, Oscar Sheats, Willis Simon, Charles 
Simon, John Simon, Delton Simon, Moses Si- 
mon, D. Strawbridge, W. Sadler, A. J. Shue, 
Ed. Stillwell, W. Slotterback, Samuel Singer, 
F. Swinehart, Henry Shell, Charles Shirk, M. C. 
Thompson, John Taylor, George Urie, Ed. Vick- 
ers, Emar Wineland, Frank Wineland, John 
Wineland, W. Wineland and W. S. Wagner. 
Capt. Probert was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel of the 2d Regiment, March 17, 1887, and 
E. S. Bryant was elected captain in April follow- 
ing, and served until April 24, 1893, when he was 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel, vzce Probert, re- 
tired, and A. M. Fasig, who was elected. captain 
May 2, 1893, had been an honorary member be- 
fore that time. In June, 1894, the scattered 
members were called together within two hours 
and ex route to Wheeling Creek to join other 
commands in protecting property. 

The armory was built in 1887-88 at a cost of 
$1,500, and dedicated in May of that year. 

In 1893 the company won the first prize of- 
fered by the regiment. The score of the com- 
pany in the sharp-shooting competition of 1894 
was 385 out of a possible score of 500 at 200 and 
300 yards. Four of this company are members 
of the regimental team. The silver trophy is an 
elaborate one. : 

Churches.—The Methodist Episcopal Church 


was established October 3, 1885, when E. D.. 


Beam was chosen leader of theclass. The mem- 
bers were: C. E. Beamj"~D: NN: Easley, ‘R: 
Easley, Dr. W. A. Dickey, Josephine Dickey, 
Ellinda Urie, J. W. Myers, Elmira Myers, J. A. 
Myers, Matilda Myers, Thomas Campell, Susan 
Campell, Catherine Wineland, L. S. Hamilton, 
Joseph Enos, M. Enos, B. Z. Cotant, S. E. 
Cotant, N. Cotant, Samuel Hyter, R. Hyter, 
Prudence Fisher and Maria Shue. The presiding 
elders of the district, since 1885, have been L. C. 
Webster and A. C. Barnes. L. A. Belt is the 
present elder. The preachers-in-charge have 
been: Rev. Isaac N. Kalb, Peter Biggs and Jason 
Young, who preceded Rev. Frank E. Higbie, the 
present pastor. The office of secretary has been 
filled by William Werner, J. N. Jamison and J. 


R. Purkey; G. W. Hill being the present secre- 
tary. The church of this denomination, begun 
in 1887, was completed early in 1888, at a cost 
of $3,300 for land and building, and dedicated 
March 4, 1888, by the late Rev. William H. 
Gibson, of Tiffin. 

The Lutheran Church, of which Rev. A. C. 
Martin is the present pastor, is also a new organ- 
ization at this point. 

The United Brethren Church, presided over 
by Rev. J. E. Hill, isalso a modern organization, 
claiming a small membership. 

The Radical United Brethren Church was 
organized March 27, 1892, with the following 
members: A. S. and Maggie Brown, Elizabeth 
Duffield, Cora Brewer, J. F. Smith, David 
George, J. N., R. A. and Ellen Emerson, E. and 
Hattie Wineland. The church was built in 1893, 
at a cost, for land and house, of $2,000. Rev. 
H. C. De Rodes was the first pastor, Rev. J. A. 
Ferguson the second, while Rev. J. A. Witham 
and Rev. Anna Witham are now enjoying a joint 
pastorate. 

Societics.—Urie Post, 110, G. A. R., was 
chartered September 9, 1881, with the following 
named members: J. Loman, M. G. Snyder, D. 
Wineland, W. S. Richard, J. R. Deihl, R. R. 
Strawbridge, M. Shafer, F. Bley, G. Browneller, 
Charles Richard, A. A. Fulmer, A. J. Collins, 
E. P. Emerson, G. Brandeberry, W. W. Emer- 
son, .J. Andress, J. C. Brandeberry, G. W. 
Slotterback, J. F. Linhart and J. Hiller. The 
commanders for the fifteen years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1895, were M. Shafer (1881), John 
Hiller, 1882, 1884 and 1890; A. B. Probert, 
1883, 1885; Jerry Loman, 1886; Joseph Eckles, 
1887 and 1888; W. S. Richard, 1889; J. P. Red- 
fern, 1891; T. J. Campbell, 1892; R. Straw- 
bridge, 1893; John Wagner, 1894; and A. B. 
Probert, 1895. The adjutant’s office has been 
filled by Jerry Loman, 1881, to January, 1885, 
1893 and 1895; J. Enos, 1885; M. G. Snyder, 
1886; C. E. Simon, 1887; A. B. Probert, 1888, 
1892 and 1894; T. J. Campbell, 1889 and 1891; 
R. Strawbridge, 1890. 

Urie Women’s Relief Corps, No. 168, was in- 
stituted by Sarah Schuyler. It was chartered 
November 11, 1887, with Chastine Probert (1), 
president; Fannie J. Redfern (5), S. V. P.; Deb- 
bie Eckles, J. V. P.; Elvira Barnes, chaplain; 
Rosa Loman (2), treasurer; Frankie Bennett, sec- 
retary; Harriet Miller, conductor; and Ann 
Kelly, guard. The other members were Elinda 
Urie, Catherine, Amanda, Mary and Hettie 
Wineland, Eva E. (6), and Effie Bryant, 
Amanda Campbell, Eliza and Mary Pisel, Ruth 
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Chilcote, Elsie Beam, Christina Snyder, Belle 
McKee, Loraine Horn (4), and Jennie Swinehart. 
The presidents in order of service are numbered 
above, except Nettie L. Redfern, who’ was the 
third incumbent. The office of secretary has 
been filled by Frankie Bennett, Nettie Redfern, 
Chastine Probert, Ella McKenna, and the pres- 
ent secretary, Mrs. Nettie L. Redfern. 

T. J. Campbell Camp was chartered Novem- 
ber 13, 1889, with thirteen members. 

General Steedman Council No. 66, O. U. A. 
M., was chartered October 12, 1892, with thirty 
members. As organized on June 24, that year, 
it claimed the following named officers: J. E. 
Wineland, C.; D. C. Strawbridge, V. C.; J. C. 
Easley, recorder; and W. A. Hurrell, assistant 
secretary. The councillors elected since the be- 
ginning of 1893 are: J. L. McLachan and L. A. 
Chilcote, 1893; W. E. Sadler and T. J. Loman, 
1894; S. M. Cramer, 1895. In June, 1893, W. 
A. Hurrell was elected recording secretary; J. D. 
Alexander, in January, 1894; and J. H. Bushong, 
in January, 1895. The membership showed an 
increase of four, or a total of thirty-four in June, 
1895. 

Bloomdale Lodge, No. 278, K. of P., was 
chartered February 22, 1888, with the following 
named members: I. F. Hartsell, N. E. Davis, 
F. K. Stacy, Z. T. Housman, Daniel Wineland, 
Jerry Loman, J. R. Redfern, A. M. Fasig, E. 
R. Bryant, A. B. Goodyear, W. T. Thomas, S. 
A. Linhart, J. S. Viers, Frank Swinehart, J. P. 
Beam, J. E. Wineland, Dan MckKinna, C. S. 
Shafer, W. P. Miller, Charles Ullery, George W. 
Fries, C. G. Bronson, Wm. Wineland, J. S. 
Schoonover, R. A. McKee, L. V. Robbins, Silas 
Swindler, H. S. McKee, A.:J. Shue, A. W. 
Adams, W. H. Mork, E. B. Rosendale and G. E. 
Rice. The past chancellors are namied as fol- 
lows: I. T. Hartsell, E. R. Bryant, N. E. Davis, 
A. M. Fasig, W. P. Miller, J. P. Beam, D. T. 
McKinna, J. E. Wineland, S. A. Linhart, J. M. 
McLochen, W. G. Elliott, W. B. Sweet and H. 
H. McClaran, while the office of keeper of rec- 
ords and seal has been filled by S. A. Linhart, 
C. S. Shafer, H. S. McKee and R. A. McKee. 
There were seventy members reported June, 1895. 

Bloom Lodge, No: 406, I. O. O. F., was 
chartered May 15, 1868, with S. B. Emerson, E. 
J. Rosendale, R. B. Robins, J. J. Ullery, Will- 
iam McMurray, Israel Simon, William Leathers, 
Joel Weaver and Chancey Beach. The old lodge 
building at Eagleville, two miles north of Bloom- 
dale, is now owned by Rolla Keeran. 

Bloomdale Lodge, No. 309, D. of R., was 
chartered May 23, 1890, with the following mem- 
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bers: E.S. Bryant, Effie Bryant, Andrew Shue, 
Maria Shue, H. G. Horn, Loraine Horn, W. 
C. Bryant, Ella Bryant, Frank and Amanda 
Wineland, Ed S. Beam, Elsie Beam, Daniel and 
Maria Wineland, T. J. Campbell, Emeline Camp- 
bell and George H. Riley. 

Bloomdale Lodge, 46, I. O. G. T., was chart- 
ered December 9, 1893, with Dr. G. H. Riley 
and twenty-seven other members. 


BAIRDSTOWN. 


This place was platted for Josiah Baird, 
and the plat recorded in October, 1874. From 
April, 1876, to February, 1877, thirty-eight 
frame and two brick houses were erected in 
the village: O. H. Gibson’s sawmill, hard- 
ware and measure factory, Dr. Colter’s drug 
store, G. W. Ogden’s general store and grist- 
mill (leased from Baird), John Baird’s’ hotel 
Wm. Koon’s blacksmith shop, Fay Bros.’ carri- 
age and wagon shop, Lewis Heaton’s saloon, 
George Mureatz’s shoe shop, M. Limbar’s tin- 
shop, Myers & Co., and E. Simon’s sawmills, W. 
H. Gibson & Co. (Rev. Gen. Gibson who died in 
1895 at Tiffin), shingle, heading, and stave mills, 
grain warehouse, stone quarry and limekiln, and 
smaller works. In 1877, Dewey, Lane & Co’s 
heading, hoop and stave factory, brick kilns, and 
kindred industries were established. The Si- 
mon mill was opened in 1872. 

The village was incorporated August 16, 1881, 
on petition of sixty-one inhabitants filed on June 
8, that year. The officers elected to serve until 
April, 1882, were Levi Kistler, mayor; E. A. 
Ogden, treasurer; A. B. Frankfather, marshal; 
M. C. Briggs, clerk; Z. T. Housman, M. A. Cul- 
ver, William Kline, James Thompson, W. A. 
Herst and John Wagner, councilmen. The first 
meeting was held December 29, 1881. At that 
time, it was resolved that Dr. Housman, M. A. Cul- 
ver and William Kline be appointed a committee 
to ‘‘investigate the Blazing Stump, and report in 
regard to its being a suitable place for a mayor's 


office.”” The mayors subsequently elected are 
named as follows: Levi Kistler, 1881-84; Z. 
T. Housman, 1884-86; George G. Grimes, 


1886-90; David Nusbaum, 1890; R. M. Frey, 
1891; Levi Kistler, 1894; and Frank H. Craw- 
ford, 1896. Theclerks have been G. G. Grimes, 
who succeeded to the office of clerk in 1883; in 
May, 1884, A. Hampshire; in 1886, D. A. Bow- 
man; in 1887, G. G. Crawford; in 1888, W. H. 
Bonnell; in 1891, Harry M. Snyder; in 1894, 
E. Knodle; and in 1896, J. W. Pennell, Jr. The 
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election of April, 1895, for members of council 
resulted as follows: C. W. August, Leander 
Eckman, Christ Beckley, and Ed. Briggs; the 
election of spring of 1896 returned John Good- 
erham, George Houser, and John Haley, for 
councilmen. Treasurer, Harry M. Snyder; mar- 
shal, George Wagner. The members of the 
school board elected in 1895 were: Delton Si- 
mon, J]. H. Wagner, KR. M. Frey,’ Mrs. J. J. 
Baird, Mrs. Dr. Bell, and Mrs. Bloomfield; in 
1896 election: Frank H. Crawford (clerk), M. 
C. Briggs (president), and R. M. Frey. 

The Post Office was established in 1873, with 
M. G. Heaton, or’ Benton Leathers, master. 
M. C. Briggs was appointed in 1881, Abraham 
Hampshire in 1885, Capt. Adams in 1887, George 
G. Grimes in 1889, Edgar Knodle in 1890, when 
it was created a money-order office, and Frank 
H. Crawford in 1893. The receipts from stamps, 
money orders and registered letters amount to 
about $300 annually. In the Press chapter, the 
newspaper enterprises of George G. Grimes are 
noticed. 

Fires.—The first fire occurred on July 8, 
1890, and destroyed Herst’s saloon and dwelling, 
and the Briggs & Jones store, which occupied the 
site of their present buildings. The next took 
place July 17, 1890, destroying Hearson & 
Grimes’ drug store, where E. Knodle’s store now 
stands. On July 26, the Ogden brick block was 
destroyed, the postmaster saving the papers, etc., 
of his office. On July 28, four barns were 
burned, and the last of the series of fires was 
recorded. The ruins of the Ogden Block are yet 
to be seen. 

Railroad Incidents.—The wreck on the Balti- 
more & Ohio road, at Bairdstown, February 14, 
1890, resulted in the death of a few human 
beings and the destruction of much property. 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad ‘‘ hold-up” of De- 
cember 7, 1894, resulted in the instant death of 
Arthur Brown and Henry Rees, and-the serious 
wounding of Henry Harris, all of Auburn, Ind., 
who were traveling eastward in search of work. 
Harris stated that, just as the train left Deshler, 
four men entered the car, demanded their money 
and then opened fire with the result described. 

Churches.—United Brethren Sharon Church 
adopted articles of association November 17, 
1877, and elected Elias Simon, Elias Monasmith 
and Isaac Crouse, trustees. The society’s church 
- was then completed and offered for use, as a 
union building, to sister societies, who would 
bear a proportion of the building expenses. The 
church was dedicated July 22, 1877. The sub- 
scription paper was drafted by Elias Simon, John 


Kline and J. F. Harper, in June, 1875, Elias 
Simon and John Rhoad giving $200 each. 
Building cost $3,500. Elias and Margaret Si- 
mon, John and Catherine Rhoad, Benjamin and 
Mary Wiley, David Elliott and wife, Joseph C. 
and Mary Beck, Mr. Black and wife, Elizabeth 
Long, Thomas Lumbar, and William Kline. 
There are thirty-five members. Pastors: . Revs. 
Beaver, Isaac Crouse (1877), G. French (1880), 
A. 'B. ‘Leonard, L. Sharp, -N...5./-Lone, a WwW. 
Powell, J. G. Hofacre, R. French, G. E. Hill, 
S. H. Roudebaugh, H. L. Snyder, and W. Bar- 
bour, the present pastor. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in January, 1889, and Rev. A. C. Barnes, pre- 
siding elder, sent Rev. W. D. Thomas hither as 
preacher-in-charge. The members were Alexan- 
der Long, W. J. McIntire, William Archer, Etta 
Archer, A. G. Baird, Estella Rhinehart, George 
and Mrs. Swinehart, Mary Walker, Amanda 
Briggs and Jane Koons. A. R. Long was ap- 
pointed leader, and W. Leathers, M. C. Briggs, 
A. R. Long, A. G. Baird and W. H. Archer, 
trustees. Eliphas and Alice Ellinwood were 
subsequently admitted. Rev. F. M. Houser 
came in September, 1889. In February, 1890, 
the Sunday-school was organized with F. H. 
Crawford, superintendent. In July, 1890, Og- 
den’s Hall, in which services were held, was 
burned, and in September the erection of the 
church. building was commenced. It was dedi- 
cated March 8, 1891. The society embraces 
sixty-five members, who own a clear church 
property. FF. E. Higby is pastor and Mr. Craw- 
ford, superintendent. 

Bloom Church. The sale, on August 17, 
1857, of a small parcel of land in Section 27 was 
made by John Baird to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church trustees—Jacob Leathers, Alexander Al- 
bright, Robert Smith, Solomon Whisler, John 
Whisler, William Leathers and John Baird. 


CYGNET. 


This village was surveyed on the northeast 
corner of the west half of northwest quarter of 
Sec. 7, T. 3, R. 11, for Ephraim and Sarah J. 
Shinabarger, in February, 1883, by D. D. Ames, 
and named Pleasant View. In May and June, 
1885, J. Winans surveyed for Horace S. Wal- 
bridge, on the old Joshua Yeaman tract, an addi- 
tion to the village, which he named “Cygnet.” 
Prior to the incorporation of the village it was a 
busy oil town. 
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The bursting of an oil tank, one of the first 
accidents, took place in September, 1888. It 
resulted in the death of Wyrick and Mulnix, as 
well as in the loss of $10,000 worth of property. 
This was the first case of the kind in the Ohio oil 
field, and the second in America. 

Fires.—In 1887 or thereabouts, the old Yea- 
man mill, which was moved to Cygnet and con- 
verted into a planing-mill two years before, was 
burned, and with it two men. The destruction 
of the railroad depot was another serious loss. 
A few destructive fires occurred since. That of 
January 30, 1891, swept away all the buildings, 
on the north side of Front street to the T. &O.C. 
railroad, including the Buckeye Supply Co.’s 
store, Belknap’s confectionery, Myers’ drug 
store, J. A. McCrory’s livery, Fenberg's clothing 
store, and V. Hahn’s grocery. The total damage 
was estimated at $50,000, but the lives of Mr. 
Maloney, his boy and Francis -Slattery, more 
valuable than the village, were sacrificed. The 
fire of March 10, 1894, destroyed the business 
part of the village, east of the T. & O. C., en- 
tailing a less estimated at over $25,000. This 
tract was soon rebuilt, in some cases, brick tak- 
ing the place of wood in the construction of the 
houses. The Fenberg brick block, 40x50 feet, 
erected in 1894, is one of the improvements; 
James Walsh’s boiler and repair shop, and other 
manufacturing and mercantile buildings were 
also erected. The Hughes brick block was 
erected simultaneously with the Fenberg building. 

The First Post Office was established, with 
Reuben Carey, postmaster, in 1885. G. A. 
Southwick was succeeded in April, 1893, by S. 
A. Smith, who is now the incumbent. 

The Cygnet School District was established 
April 15, 1895, when the school board of Bloom 
township set off Sections 6 and 7, in the N. 
1 of the township, as a special district. 

The first house on the town plat was built by 
Reuben Carey, who established a sawmill there 
in 1883, while James Kelly built on Lot 17, now 
owned by Reuben Messenger. The first building 
was sold to George A. Southwick, who, like the 
first owner, rents it. Judson Thompson built on 
Lot 18, but the house was moved and an oil well 
drilled on its site; George R. Goodwin built a 
house on Lot 1, which is yet standing; Jacob 
Hendricks built on Lot 2; Edward Bennett pur- 
chased Lots 3, 4 and 5; Martin Collins built on 
Lot's, while the old opera house on Lot 4 was 
cut into two parts, and one part placed on Lot 
3. To-day the main street of Cygnet extends 
from a point a few blocks west of the railroad to 
the Whitacre farm. It shows two lines of business 


and dwelling houses, while the parallel and lat- 
eral streets are not wanting in manufacturing and 
dwelling houses. 

During the year 1895, many residence build- 
ings were added to the village, and necessary 
public improvements made, the most important 
of which is the main sewer in Main stréet. Sani- 
tary laws suggested this long ago, but not until 
April, 1895, did the friends of progress prove 
strong enough to elect a council and a set of 
officers who would carry out such improvements. 

The Corporation Offictals.—The first officials 
of Cygnet were: E. A. Guy, mayor; Martin 
Moran, clerk and treasurer; and A. L.. Mercer, a 
trustee. Jacob Deckman was appointed marshal, 
and authority was given to build a calaboose. 
The first meeting was held July 29, 1889. In 
April, 1890, the hamlet government was changed 
to a village government. Arthur Campbell was 
chosen mayor, A. L. Mercer, L. Bowser, Louis 
Martin, James R. Craun, M. E. O'Connor, and 
Hugh B. McGivern, councilmen, Charles Struble, 
clerk, M. J. Grogan, treasurer. A. A. Heltman 
succeeded Struble as clerk, in May, 1890; E. N. 
McCoy was appointed street commissioner in 
May, and B. M. Van Der Veer, clerk in Novem- 
ber, 1890. In April, 1891, Hugh B. McGivern 
was elected mayor, W. H. Hawkins and J. F. 
June, councilmen, and D. S. Vandersall, marshal. 
L. Bowser, councilman, and the marshal re- 
signed in February, 1892, and Geo. A. South- 
wick was appointed vzce Bowser. At that time 
a fire department was organized and a fire engine 
purchased. Theelectionof April, 1892, resulted 
in the choice of D. W. Sultz for mayor; C. B. 
Miller, clerk; M. J. Grogan, treasurer; S. A. 
Smith, marshal: M. E. O’Connor and L. J. Hart, 
councilmen, with Messrs. Hartigan, Mackey, 
Mercer, and June, associates. In 1893, D. W. 
Sultz was elected’ mayor; W. M. Haley, clerk; 
and D. C. Tobin, marshal; while the councilmen 
were Messrs. O’Connor, Hart, Mercer, Hughes 
and Hartigan. D.C. Tobin was appointed,. vzce 
Grant, in August. In January, 1894, E. Swazey 
was appointed marshal, vce C. L. Wiley; and, 
in April, H. V. McGivern was elected mayor; 
F. W. Hollopeter, marshal; Alva Raymond and 
A. L. Mercer, councilmen; W. M. Haley, clerk; 
and M. J. Grogan, treasurer. Messrs. Hughes, 
Falls, Bowman and Hartigan, with the council- 
men-elect, formed the board, while, in 1895, 
James Carmack, James Curtin and S. A. Smith 
were elected members. Mr. Haley resigned the 
office of clerk. in August, 1895, when Joseph 
Martin was appointed. On his resignation in 
December,1895, John D. Tennant was appointed. 
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The public improvements for 1895 included a 
main sewer, built at a cost of $2,160. The 
proposition to macadamize this street has been 
well received. The elections of 1896 resulted as 
follows: Hugh McGivern, mayor; J. D. Ten- 
nant, clerk; J. H. Ferguson, marshal; Geo. R. 
Goodwin, treasurer; D. Bowman, J. S. Curtin, 
. S. Carmack, M. J. Walsh, Geo. Grant, and 
J. A. McCrory, councilmen; J. H. Ferguson, Abe 
Loe, Joseph Curtin (clerk), and L. S. Whitacre 
(treasurer), while the old members are H. V. 
McGivern and I. F. June. 

Churches.—The Catholic church, dedicated 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, was completed in 
1892, as a mission building of the parish of St. 
Aloysius, or Bowling Green. The congregation 
embraces about 200 Catholics. The Church is 
attended by Father Schreiner, of St. Aloysius 
parish. 

The Methodist Episcopal Society was organ- 
ized, in 1889, by Rev. Charles Hoag, of Toledo. 
It claims a fair membership. In 1894 or 1895, 
Mrs. Brands was elected superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, and Rev. W. 
pointed preacher-in-charge. 

The Radical United Brethren Society was 
organized, in 1891, by Rev. De Rhodes. In 
March, 1892, Mrs. Millie Williams began col- 
lecting a building fund. Madames Ella Henning, 
Ferney, Surverson and Williams, were appointed 
trustees. A building was purchased from Reuben 
Carey, which was fitted up as a house of wor- 
ship, and is still used for that purpose. Mr. 
Ferguson, of Six Points, was the pastor until 
September, 1895, when Mr. De Rhodes came. 
Mrs. C. Henning is the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, and Mrs. M. A. Thomas is secretary. 
The membership in September, 1895, was limited 
to a few persons. 

The Christian Church was established here in 
1840, or about the time that the class at Rudolph 
was organized. After the village was platted, a 
meeting-house was built on the east side of the 
Reason Whitacre farm, which stood until the 
fall of 1894, when the building was moved to 
Jerry City. 

Socteties.—White Swan Lodge, No. 384, K. 
of P., wasinstituted, with eighteen members, in 
1888. Chancellor Commander Kerr presided in 
1895, with C. E. Wolf, K. of R. S.° 

Cygnet Tent, No. 94, K. O. T. M., was or- 
ganized in 1890. In 1895, J. A. Raymond was 
commander, and James White, record-keeper. 
The tent has a large membership, made up of 
the male members of the families represented in 
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Evergreen Hive, whose names are given in the 
sketch of the hive. 

Evergreen Hive, No. 48, L. O. T. M., was 
instituted October 30, 1893, with twenty-five 
members, namely: Ollie D. Miller, Cora V. Sny- 
der, M. S. O’Connor, M. K.’ Foster, M. B. 
Murphy, M. C. Fields, Annie L. Miller, Etta 
Campbell, Mamettie Whitacre, Jennie Hart, 
Sarah M. Jackson, Alice L. Kidd, Mary Fitz- 
gerald, Mary T. Donley, Ellen G. Titus, Amelia 
Hodson, Nora M. Owens, Lenora Shuey, Della 
Magill, Lina E. Newton, Isadore E. Miller, Ella 
Donohoe, Henrietta Goodwin, Mary E. Parma- 
lee, and Mary A. Brown. In 1895, Cora V. 
Snyder was lady commander, and Annie L. Mil- 
ler, lady record-keeper. 

Base Ball and Race Track Association is pre- 
sided over by D. C. Tobin, with Fred. Roe, 
sec.; M. J. Grogan, treas. ; R. A. Hughes, Dr.A. L. 
Mercer, M. J. Walsh and T. D. Tighe, directors. 

Ratlroad Agency.—The first agent was Reu- 
ben Carey. George A. Southwick came next, 
during whose administration the sign board with 
the word CYGNET was raised; Reuben Carey was 
again appointed, then W. M. Haley, next J. R. 
Craun, and then the present agent, J. W. Shaffer, 
who was appointed in January, 1891. 


JERRY CLY: 


This lively and pretty village, which lies. 
partly in Bloom township, and partly in Port- 
age, was not always the busy, thriving place 
which the visitor of to-dav finds it. Amos 
Dewese, of Weston township, who was there 
during the hard winter of 1842-43, gives his 
reminiscences and introduces Jonathan Stull, 
who was the pioneer of this particular spot 
in the wilderness. His statement is valuable as 
a reference to that terrible winter in this county, 
and the ‘‘Jerry City” of fifty-three years ago. 


; I began work for one Solether April 1, 1848, snow and 
ice onthe ground and sleighing. He gave me a watch. 
While working there a Jonathan Stull came in the clearing. 
He had a bag on his shoulder with a peck of ears of corn, 
that he got from Daniel Milbourn. Stull was much depressed 
and discouraged on account of the terrible hard winter. We 
talked of Adventism, as the Millerites said the end of the 
world was at hand. Mr. Stull said he prayed for it every 
day, as he had seen all the trouble he wanted to see. He 
said he had eight head of horses, and all had died; twenty- 
eight head of cattle and 260 head of hogs, and all were dead. 
I had to pass Mr. Stull’s cabin often. He told me that he 
had been married twelve years; they had ten children, all of 
whom were almost nude. Not one of them had a full suit, 
They hadn't a bed nor a window in the house. He was the . 
owner of a three-quarter section of good land. “ There,” 
said Stull, “ I have one peck of ears of corn in this sack, and 
when I take it home and grind it in the hand-mill, and mix 
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it with water, bake and eat it with my wife and ten children, 
God knows where the next will come from. They must 
starve.” He weptlikea child. During my stay with Buisey 
Thad to go to and from Shelia’s. I hadto pass a number of 
cabins, forsaken and uninhabited. They looked gloomy 
enough, surrounded by ice and water and the dismal swamp. 
One of which had belonged to a John Ford, was new. A 
number of wild hogs had taken possession. They had piled 
in on top of each other, and there perished with cold and 
hunger. 
we found hogs they were invariably dead. Taylor lost about 
forty-five head of cattle; Mr. Keeler seventy-five head, while 
the Sargents, Ellsworth, Salsbury and Green lost about the 
same proportion, during that terrible winter, never to be for- 
gotten by the old settlers. Many had to move out of the 
Black Swamp before spring. 

Jerry City was surveyed Noveinber 6, 1861, 
by J. Hastings for John Smith. The location 
was formerly called ‘‘ Stulltown,” in honor of 
Stull, who was one of the first and best of pio- 
neers; next ‘t Shiloh,” and ultimately given its 
present name, in honor of Jerry Nestlerode, of 
Fostoria, who had been in business here and left 
his impress on the locality. On January 18, 
1872, a new plat of the village was recorded. 

Jerry City was incorporated September 8, 
1875, on a petition presented by forty-three res- 
idents on June 8, of that year. The proposal 
was fought at every point, but the majority won, 
and the villagers of Jerry City became a munici- 
pal body. 

The mayors of the village have been as follows: 
1876—T. C. McEwen; 1877—-Theodore Brown; 
1878—T. C. McEwen; 187y—S. S. Bronson; 
1881-84—C. C. Soule; 1884—-Theo. Brown; 1887 
—Nicholas Holt; 1887—-W. S. Solether; 1888— 
F. W. Heald, resigned; 1888—J. F. Wilsey; 1889 
—Benjamin Sutherland; 1891—Volney Jones; 
1895-96—C. E. Thompson. 

The clerks have been as follows: 1876— 
L. D. Milbourn; 1877—A. W. Lefler; 1878— 
O. N. Bryant; 1879—A. D. Newcomb; 1881— 
A. W. Lefler; 1883—C. A. Risser; 1885—L. J. 


Lefler; 1887— H. H. McClelland; 1889—Luther 


Girton; 1890—-Harry L. Spencer; 1892—C. E. 
Thompson; 1894-96—A. T. Hickerson. 

The office of treasurer has been filled by S. S. 
Gobbel, W. B. Bryant, and C. W. Solether, the 
present incumbent. A. Swartz is the present 
marshal (1896). 


The trustees or councilmen are named in the 


following list: 

1876—D. S. Boyd, Theo. Brown, G, Hampshire, J. Gobbel, 
A. Stevens, S.S. Bronson. 

1877—]. Gobbel, Peter Gobbel, W. B. Bryant, L. J. Lefler, J. 
Eyrle, A. Stevens. 

1878—George Hampshire, W. B. Bryant, B. Sutherland, 
A. D. Newcomb. 

1879—C. C. Nestlerode, George Baker, Theodore Brown. 

1880—Benj. Sutherland, J. Eyrle, J. A. Haight, Henry Myers. 

1881—G. Baker, I. Hunsicker, L. J. Lefler, C. C. Nestlerode. 

1882—F. Vosburg, S. S. Gobbel, W. B. Bryant, 


When out hunting for coon and mink, whenever | 


1883—John Eyrle, M. J. Turner, L. J. Lefler, A. B. Miller. 

1884—W. B. Bryant, J. Wilsey, Peter Gobbel, Jacob Gobbel, 
resigned in 1885 or 1886. 

1885—W. B. Bryant, C. C. Nestlerode, L. Loe, S. S. Gobbel, 


J. Wilsey. 

1886—C, Frey, L. Loe, Solomon S. Gobbel, W. E. Frank- 
father, G. Hampshire. 

1887—G. Rearick, George W. Cupp, F. Vosburg, J. H. 
Hampshire. 

1888—J. H. Hampshire, Wm. Frankfather, Amos Frederick. 

1889—J. H. Thompson, L. J. Lefler, James Teatsworth. 

1890—Perry Heald, J. H. Hampshire, Amos M. Frederick. 

1891—G. C. Weaver, S. S. Dilley, A. Brand, A. T. Hicker- 
son, A. VanBlarcum, C. W. Solether. 

1892--W. V. Redman, Aaron H. Brand, Benjamin Suther- 
land, James Teatsworth, J. C. Thompson. 

1893—Geo. N. Shatzel, D. C. Whitehead, H. H. McClelland, 
A. VanBlarcum. 

1894—E. E. Redman, H. H. McClelland, James Teatsworth, 
A. VanBlarcum, D. C. Whitehead. 

1895—James Teatsworth, A. A. Brand, H. H. McClelland, A. 
VanBlarcum, W. H. Frederick, and U. Shasteen, ap- 
pointed with E. E. Redman and D. C. Whitehead. 

1896-—Aaron Brand, B. Odell, Perry Heald, S. Mullen, 
Jas. Teatsworth, Francis Weirick. 


The Post Office may be said to date back a 
quarter of a century, when I. W. Nestlerode was 
given a key by the department and permitted to 
open the mail sack for Mungen. In1878 R. M. 
Cellars was appointed postmaster, but for many 
reasons a commission was issued to A. Van Blar- 
cum that year. He did not serve, however, as a 
new petition, asking for the appointment of 
O: N. Bryant, was presented and granted. Mr. 
Bryant served until 1885, when W. B. Bryant 
took his place, and held the position until Sep- 
tember, 1889. J. F. Wollam served from that 
time until July, 1892, when G. W. Fries, the 
present postmaster, took charge. 

Churches. —The German Evangelical Luther- 
an Church is the senior religious society of the 
village. Jacob Gobbel, Elizabeth Gobbel, Peter 
Gobbel, George Weaver and wife, John and Caro- 
line Apple and J. H. Hampshire were among the 
first members. The society was organized in 
1882 by Rev. John Snyder, and worshiped in 
the old McEwen store, which the Methodists had 
refitted as a house of worship. In 1883 a $1,400 
building was erected on a lot donated by Jacob 
Gobbel. 

The Methodist Episcopal Society, now claim- 
ing forty members and a Sunday-school attend- 
ance of seventy-five, is presided over by Rev. 
W. A. Winters. 

The Radical United Brethren Society, of 
which Rev. John Ferguson is pastor, dedicated a 
house of worship on January 13, 1895, the cost 
of the building being $1,400. 

The Christian Church Society was established 
here in 1894, most of the seventy members being 
formerly members of the Sugar Grove society. 
The house of worship was erected shortly after, 
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during the pastorate of Mr. Wolfley. The first 
trustees were A. Van Blarcum, F. Sutton and 
John W. Bolts, who were also members of the 
building committee; A. Van Blarcum, James and 
Rezin Whitacre and M. L. Milbourn, elders; 
F. Sutton, Ed. Whitacre and Benjamin Mc- 
Laughlin, deacons. There are thirty-two mem- 
bers, who own the building on Bronson street, 
which cost $1,600. 

Secret Socicties.—Vitus Lodge, No. 602, I. 
O. O. F., was instituted November 6, 1874, with 
S. S. Bronson, G. B. Gorton, H. J. Smith, R. 
M. Cellers, George Hampshire, W. S. Baker, 
Edwin Miller, Daniel Kunkler and John Eyrle. 
The original name was Boyd Lodge, named in 
honor of D. S. Boyd, one of the original mem- 
bers and first noble grand. His successors have 
been S. S. Bronson, 1875; G. B. Gorton and R. 
M. Cellars, 1876; Theo. Brown and G. B. Gor- 
ton, 1877; A. D. Newcomb and Philip Spackey, 
1878; D. L. Kunkler and O. N. Bryant, 13879; 
W. B. Bryant and John Eyrle, 1880; J. W. Coy 
and John Otterbacher, 1881; W. Robison and 
M. Weiland, 1882; W. Weiland and j. F. Wol- 
lam, 1883; James Teatsworth, 1884; H. Smith 
and W. B. Bryant, 1885; A. Frederick and W. 
B. Bryant, 1886; A. Frederick and H. D. Hahn, 
1887; F. W. Heald and J. H. Chapman, 1888; 
J. F. Wilsey and James Thompson, 1889; John 
Bailey and C. A. Patterson, 1890; H. L. Spen- 
cer and S. C. Rearick,.1891; N. Whistler and 
B. Frederick, 1892; George Shatzel and J. M. 


Church, 1893; Charles Weirick and S. K. Derier, | 


1894; M. J. Turner and Henry Hiser, 1895. The 
secretaries have been G. B. Gorton and R. M. 
Cellars, 1875; Thomas Brown and D. Kunkler, 
1876; W. D. Newcomb and William Spackey, 
1877; J. W. Coy and O. N. Bryant, 1878; W. 
B. Bryant and John Eyrle, 1879; J. Otterbacher, 
1880; W. Robison and Michael Weiland, 1881; 
D. L. Kunkler and J. F. Wolman, 1882; John 
Eyrle and Theodore Brown, 1883; E. A. Hub- 
bard, 1884; Amos Frederick and W. S. Loe, 
1885; James Teetsworth, 1886; J. Barnhart and 
J. H. Chapman, 1887; L. Loeand J. H. Thomp- 
son, 1888; J. A. Bailey and C. A. Patterson, 
1889; H. L. Spencer and S. C. Rearick, 1890; 
N.Whistler and B. Frederick, 1891; J. H. Thomp- 


son, 1892-95; and S. C. Rearick, 1895-96. 
There were seventy-four members in July, 1895. 


Rescue Lodge, Knights of Pythias, was in- 
stituted May 29, 1889, with the following named 
members: George W. Fries, W. B. Bryant, 
George W. Cupp, Jr., C. A. McGill, Levi Whit- 
man, Aaron Weaver, Gus McCrory, Sylvester 
Collins, John Rubar, Henry McKenna, A. L. 
Mercer, Lewis Milbourn, Marcus Stackhouse, E. 
W. Heltman, W. D. Baker, Alex. Vincent, A. 
G. Carter, F. J. Smith, Henry Myers, Jacob 
B. Apple, Thomas Milbourn, William Russell, L. 
D. Shafer, Samuel Dennis, Robert McLaughlin, 
George Wollam and Jacob Miller. 

Jerry City Tent, No. 104, K. O. T. M., was 
organized August 29, 1891. : 

The Daughters of Rebekah, chartered here a 
few years ago, surrendered the charter in 1892. 


Bronson Post, .G. A. R., No. 85, was char- 
tered June 6, 1881, and named in honor of Dr. 
Samuel Bronson, of the 57th O. V. I., who died 
at Jerry City, May 8, 1881. The original mem- 
bers of this Post were Theo. Brown, E. Rice, 
Samuel Hebron, Samuel Stackhouse, William A. 
Russell, James Frederick, John Whitacre, E. A. 
Hubbard, Daniel McCrory, W. H. Frederick, 
H. Myers, A. A. Phillips, B. F. Palmerton, C. 
Soleather, Nicholas Ireland, Barney Poorman, 
Morris Sweet, John Otterbacher, E. M. De Wolf 
and W. E. Nudels. The commanders, in order 
of service, are named as follows: Theo. Brown, 
$831 and: 1882; Ex, A. Hubbard, 1883739. 4: 
Whitacre, 1884; A. T. Hickerson, 1883, 1890, 
1891, 1893 and 1894; James Teatsworth, 1886; 
A. A. Phillips, 1887; Uriah Shasteen, 1888; J. C. 
Thompson, 1889; H. H. McClelland, 1892, and 
E. W. Mullen, 1895-96. The adjutants were: 
Nat. Frederick, 1881; John Otterbacher, 1882; 


W. M. Yates, 1883; A. T. Hickerson. 1884, 
1887, 1888, 1892; A. A. Phillips, 1885: Uriah 
Shasteen, 1886, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1894 and 


1895, and H. H. McClelland, 1893. 


The societies and churches embrace in their 
membership residents of Bloom and Portage 
townships. The members take a lively interest 
in the work of their churches and lodges, and, as 
a result, both are advancing steadily. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


First WHITE SETTLER—First Lanp ENTrRy—WRrESTED FROM Savaces—Buiitt A CaABIN—THE 
FIRST WAGON—THE Cox, PHILLIPS AND OTHER PIONEER FAMILIES AND LAND Buvers—THE 
END oF THE WorLD—Ranpom Notres—SurRVEY AND ORGANIZATION—TRAILS CONVERTED INTO 
Roaps—GrEoLocy AND TopoGRAPHY—WILD Hocs—MEn oF 1839—PopuLartion, Erc.—JosEPu 
W avE—Opposine A ConsTaBLE—A Berar Story—TuHE Witiiams FarmM—First ELEcTION 
—Townsuip OFrFriciALsS—CHURCHES—SOCIETIES. 


ENJAMIN COX was the first white set- 

tler in Center township. He built a 

cabin near the Portage on the northeast 

quarter of Section 32, now the Infirmary 

farm, in the latter part of 1827 or early part of 

1828. Collister Haskins was under the impres- 

sion that Cox did not bring his family in until 

1828. Benjamin did not enter the land; still, we 

must not grudge him the honor of being the first 

settler, since he located and made his improve- 

ments with that intention, and brought the first 

handmill into the township; but after four years 
sold out and moved off. 

The First Land Entry.—His son Joseph Cox, 
however, made the first land entry in Center, 
January 13, 1831, the east half of the southeast 
quarter of Section 28, which, in April, 1835, he 
sold to Joseph Russell; the land, lying on the 
Portage three miles east of Main street, was for 
years known as the William Underwood place. 
A daughter of Benjamin Cox, Elizabeth, married 
Jacob Eberly, and was among the most respected 
of that galaxy of noble pioneer women, who with 
their husbands braved the deprivations of bygone 
days in the Black Swamp. Another. daughter, 
Lydia, born at Findlay in 1817, was, according 
to Beardsley’s history, the first white child to see 
the light of day in Hancock county, where the 
same authority credits Cox with being the first 
white settler. Cox, who had performed useful 
military service in the war of 1812, was a native 
of Virginia, and seems to have possessed that 
restless spirit of most of the old border men of 
that day, who were never contented unless fully 
abreast of or a little ahead of the westward ad- 
vance of white settlements. That class usually 
led the van and blazed the way. Robust and 
fearless, those restless, adventurous fellows were, 
in a sense, scouts for the more timid multitude, 


then hastening over the Alleghanies, and like the 
ocean spray scattering itself in the valleys of the 
Muskingum, Scioto and the two Miamis, until, in 
its northward and westward march, it had swept 
away the Greenville Treaty line, advanced to and 
passed the Maumee. Much of the early history 
of this township is related in that of Bowling 
Green, where a small, honored band of pioneers 
resides to-day, a remnant of the adventurous 
spirits of 1833, 1834 and 1835. 

Wrested From Savages.—That hardy class of 
men, the coarser, stronger fiber of civilization, 
was not only useful, but absolutely indispensable. 
Their like never was before, nor can be again. 
The conditions, which required the hard, danger- 
ous service they performed, have passed, never 
to return. The smoother grooves and easier 
lines on- which we move to-day demand qualifica- 
tions so varied and changed, that, in our haste 
to keep up with the march, we almost forget that 
there ever was a race of pioneers, our forefathers 
who lived in cabins, and, with -flint-lock guns, 
freed this land from the bondage of kings, and 
wrested the wilderness from the dominion of bar- 
barous savages—all honor to them—their man- 
hood and sterling virtues in life can never suffer, 
by comparison, with their successors. -Un- 
crowned heroes and heroines they were. Though 
most of them sleep in graves unmarked with 
stone or bronze, we can do them the more en- 
during honor of passing their names and deeds 
down to future generations on the brightest pages 
of our annals. Benjamin Cox moved to Indiana, 
where he closed his life at an advanced age. 


Built a Cabin.—The next entry in Center, 
after Joseph Cox’s, was the northwest corner, 48 
acres, of Section 31, by Joseph A. Sargent, Octo- 
ber 31, 1832, lying on Main street next south of 
the Bender road. For some years this tract was 
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owned by Nancy Flickinger. Sargent built his 
cabin on the west side of the street, in Plain, 
where. he also owned land. Twelve days later, 
November 1, 1832, Adam Phillips entered the 
Infirmary tract, the improvements of which he 
had previously bought of Ben. Cox. 

The First Wagon.—In the following spring, 
April, 1833, Phillips brought his family, wife and 
six children, out from Stark county, coming by 
way of Fremont (then Lower Sandusky). When 
he got as far west as Woodville with his outfit, 
consisting of a wagon covered with boards, and 
drawn by two horses and four oxen, Phillips left 
the road and followed the Indian trail up the 
Portage through the wilderness to the Cox cabin, 
being the first man to bring a wagon through on 
that route, now one of the best and most traveled 
roads in the county; he had taken the precaution 
to bring two good axemen—Jacob Phillips and 
George Heminger—with him. The Phillipses 
were so well pleased with the location that Adam 
soon after bought more land. Few persons who 
came into Wood county at that early day were 
better suited to withstand the deprivations of life 
here than Adam and Catharine Phillips; both 
were rugged and determined; they were ambitious 

'to have a prosperous home; their courage and 
hopes were boundless. Everything in those first 
days looked bright; the bow of promise was great. 
Alas, how often that bow was to be overcast 
with clouds of discouragement—of sickness, of 
destitution—almost despair; yet theirs was almost 
‘the identical experience, at one time or another, 
of all who came. Still there were few obstacles 
so great that Phillips would not find some way to 
overcome them. He was a medium-sized, dark- 
complexioned man, with keen black eyes, long, 
dark hair, usually parted in the middle; he had a 
loud, clarion voice, and, though of limited educa- 
tion, he had a ready flow of language, and when 
a bit excited would get off some startling figures 
of speech, especially on religious subjects, which 
were always favorite themes with Adam. 

The End of the World.—He had a striking 
resemblance to some of the published pictures of 
Lorenzo Dow. Phillips was in many ways as 
eccentric as Dow, and his peculiar appearance 
and voice would attract attention in any crowd of 
men. Pages might be filled with incidents, both 
laughable and pathetic, told about him by his 
neighbors. One incident related, whether true 
or not, suggests how completely religious emo- 
tions took hold of him at times. It was at a 
period when the ‘‘Millerite” craze was being 
boldly promulgated, and a day had been fixed 
upon, not far ahead, when the world was to be 


burned. Some of the zealous Millerites had been 
dinning the doctrine in Phillips’ ears pretty in- 
dustriously until it had, to some extent, become 
a subject of serious thought to him. One dark 
night about that time, as the story goes, the 
smoke-house in the yard, where were stored the 
hams and bacon, took fire, and the lurid glare of 
the rising flames soon flashed with blinding effect 
on Adams’ bedroom window. With a piteous, 
deep groan he sprang out of bed, shouting: ‘‘My 
God, Catherine, the Judgment Day’s upon us, and 
my soul is unprepared; call the boys;” and im- 
mediately he fell upon his knees, half asleep yet, 
and began praying so loud that no further fire 
alarm was needed. This story, enjoyed by none 
more than Adams’ best friends, was told so often 
on him that it had, doubtless, like most stories, 
gained a little by the telling, but is given here in 
rather an abridged form. Phillips at once took 
a leading part in all the improvements in the set- 
tlement; at every cabin-raising or road-chopping 
he was on hand, and did his part well. When 
the great meeting was held at Ft. Meigs, in 1840, 
he, with his neighbors, cut and hauled a buckeye 
log as Center township’s contribution for the log 
cabin at the Fort. Of dame Phillips, his wife, 
it may truthfully be said that she was a good sec- 
ond to Adam in all his worthy efforts. Besides 
the cares of a large family of children, whom she 
had often to feed from meal ground by her own 
hands in the mill sold them by Cox, she found 
time to'do many generous deeds for her sick or 
otherwise needy neighbors. None went from her 
door unaided if it was in her power to afford 
relief. With this very inadequate sketch of the 
Coxes and Phillipses, the two pioneer families of 
Center, it will now be in order to briefly notice 
some others who came early. Joseph Ralston 
entered 97 acres in the S. W. } Sec. 6, Center, 
March 17, 1834; Joseph Wade, 80 acres in the 
N. W. and S. W. of Sec. 18, April 2, 1834; John 
M. Jaques, W. part of the N.E . } of Sec. 31, 
April, 1834; Joseph Russell, 80 acres in the N. 

. 4 .0f Sec. 34, October 9, 1834; George Stacy, 
40 acres S. W. corner of Sec. 27, December 28, 
1833; Henry Shively, N. } 80 acres N. E. } of 
Sec. 30, April 26, 1834; Thomas Cox, E.}N. 
W. ¢ of Sec. 31, April 27, 1833;:D. L. Hixon, 
55 acres in the N. W. } of Sec. 18, April 14, 
1835; William Dewitt, 80 acres in the N. W. 1 
of Sec. 29, December 10, 1833; Thomas Slight, 
Jr., 40 acres in N. W. of S. E., Sec. 30, August 
17, 1833; Samuel Snyder, N. 4 of Sec. 7, Oc- 
ober 29, 1833; John Muir, N. W. 4 of Sec. 24, 
April 7, 1831; William Munn, W. of S. W. £ of 
Sec. 32, February 3, 1836; William Zimmerman, 
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S. W. ; of Sec. 13, June 17, 1834; Adam Hous- 
holder, N. part of the S. E. } of Sec. 13, June 
17, 1834. The latter two entries are now within 
the limits of Webster township. 

Other early land buyers were: Joseph A. Sar- 
gent, S. 31, October 31, 1832; Fred Zephernick, 
N. W. 4 Sec. 27, November 10, 1832; Samuel 
Myers, S. 3 Sec. 14, November 12, 1832; George 
Wickham, N. W. of S. W. } Sec. 30, July 9, 
1833; Henry Walker, W. N. W. } Sec. 19, Au- 
Gusts, “1033; bee MooreS. W.S: E.. and “S. 
part S. W. Sec. 30, September 16, 1833; Lee 
Moore, W. part N. W. Sec. 30 and S. W. of S. W. 
Sec. 31, September 16, 1833; Jonathan Fay, 
Paste W.- 4 sec. (18; October 13> “1833; 
Alfred Thurstin, W. part S. W. } Sec. 19, No- 
yember 2, 1833; George Booth, S. E. N. W.} 
Sec. 30, November 27, 1833; Orange Strong, part 
S. W. 4 Sec. 27, December 28, 1833; Daniel 
Crom, W. part N°’ E. 2} \See.-27, January‘ 27, 
1834; Robert Moore, parts N. £. and S. E. } 
Sec. 12, May 3, 1834; James Watson, W. part 
S. W. and S. W. N. W. } Sec. 29, May 19, 1834; 
Robert Barr, part N. W. } Sec. 19, June 9, 1834; 
Horatio N. Ward, E. S. W. } Sec. 7, January 
25,1836; Thomas R. Tracy, part S. W. } Sec. 
10, December 15, 1836. 

Random Notes.—These few random notes 
from the land books, comprising but the small 
fractional part of the original entries and of the 
names of the purchasers, are given here as show- 
ing who the first comers were. Most of those 
buyers named became actual residents on their 
land. Other early settlers, such as the Lundys, 
Klopfenstines, Andersons, and others, not enu- 
merated in the list, no doubt bought their lands of 
second hands. Thechief purpose here is to show 
who the actual beginners were —a task not so 
easy after the lapse of three-score years, when 
nearly all the actors have faded away in the cor- 
roding mists of time. 

Survey and Organization. — Center town- 
ship, originally six miles square, was surveyed by 
Samuel Holmes, Deputy U.S. Surveyor, in 1819; 
that is, the exterior lines were made. In 1821 
the subdivisional lines were run by S. Bourne. 
The designation in the survey is Town 5, North; 
Range 11, East. The county commissioners, at 
their March session, 1835, on petition of the res- 
idents of Town 5, granted the request for a town- 
ship organization, under the name of Center, and 
ordered an election of township officers to be held 
on the first Monday of April following, at the 
house of Adam Phillips. At the time of this 
action, Center was:a part of Portage, and had 
been since June, 1833, prior to which time it had 


been a part of Middleton, since that township 
was cut off from Perrysburg. When, in 1846, 
Webster was created, six sections, I, 2, II, I2, 
14 and 15, were set off to that township. In 
1844, on petition of the residents thereon, the 
south half of Section 31, Middleton, was given to 
Center. It lies at the northwest corner, on the 
Perrysburg road, so, that, as now constructed, the 
township comprises thirty and one-half sections. 
Converted Into Roads.— The trails between 
the settlements, at first mere footpaths indicated 
by blazed trees, were gradually converted into 
wagon trails, barely passable, by voluntary labor 
among those interested. Some of these trails 
eventually became permanent highways, since 
they were usually located on the most favorable 
ground for the purpose. The first object of the 
newcomer, after his cabin was built, was to get 
into road communication with the nearest mar- 
ket, which in this case was Perrysburg. There 
lake boats landed regularly, in the open season. 
The first wagon trail in Center, after Hull’s Trail, 
was from Cox’s cabin up the Portage to Haskin’s 
trading place. The next was the Phillips wagon 
trail, along the Portage, from Woodville. 
Geology and Topography of Center—The geo- 
logical formation of Center differs but little from 
the rest of the county, except in the matter of 
gas and oil production, in which she has not, up 
to date, taken high rank. The oil pool, as now 
developed, approaches close to the southwest 
corner of the township, then diverges a little, 
passing in a narrow but productive pool just 
beyond the west line. The discovery of gas at 
the infirmary, in 1884, and the completion of the 
pioneer deep well of Wood county, at Bowling 
Green, in the early days of 1885, are mentioned 
in the chapter on oil and gas. Since that date, 
experimental wells have beei sunk in various 
parts of Center, but only light flows of gas, with 
now and then slight showings of oil, have been 
found so far. The watershed is to the north- 
east, the fall being a little more perceptible, be- 
cause of, the irregular limestone ridge which enters 
from the southwest, and with frequent surface 
outcroppings continues to the north line, near 
Sugar Ridge; this stone, used extensively in 
rough masonry work, makes excellent lime also. 
On, and about this jagged ridge, sand and 
bowlders from some distant place have found 
lodgment, forming, near Bowling Green, scatter- 
ing ridges and low hills of yellow sand, over- 
grown with scrubby oak. The southeast part of 
Center had, through the two branches of the 
Portage, very fair natural drainage, though the 
obstructed waters of these streams, if such they 
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might be named, frequently overflowed | their 
banks; they gave very uncertain protection to 
the farmer, until vast sums of money had been 
expended in clearing their channels, and the 
forests a little distance back were, most years, 
sodden with water till long after the seed-time 
had passed. South of Bowling Green, about 
two miles, a little stretch of prairie and swale, 
covered mostly with coarse grass, willows and pin- 
oak bushes, crossed Main street and spread out 
in shape of a tree-leaf nearly in the direction of 
the infirmary. It had no outlet, and was very 
wet; it is now drained, and a garden spot of 
productiveness; east of Bowling Green lay a simi- 
lar stretch, in irregular shape, and more than two 
thousand acres in extent, with plenty of fall for 
the water, but an obstructed outlet. This was 
called Williams’ prairie in later years, after the 
man by whose foresight and energy its unsightly 
acres were converted into gardens of golden grain. 

In the east and north of the township were 
corners, once hopelessly wet, and a dismal waste 
of woods, thicket, prairie and marsh, named by 
some of the disgusted settlers—no doubt when in 
an unguarded blasphemous mood—‘‘the devil’s 
hole.” Under the present thorough drainage 
system this land is fast becoming the garden spot 
of northern Ohio; its convenience to the markets 
of Toledo gives it an additional value. The soil 
of Center differs but little from black land in 
general in the county; it is either a deep vegeta- 
ble mold or a sandy loam resting on either yel- 
low or blue clay; the clay strata lie on the lime 
rock, in thickness varying from nothing to a 
depth of forty feet, and even more. The varie- 
ties of timber and plant growth are those com- 
mon to the county; the cottonwood, burr-oak, elm 
and sycamore predominate in the low ground. 
The fine growth of valuable timber that once 
covered nine-tenths of the surface has, since the 
advent of a railroad in the township, melted 
away so rapidly that, approximately, there is now 
only about one acre in ten of timber left. _ 

In the way of coverts for game and birds, 
Center has, like the rest of the county, only her 
beech, hickory and sugar-maple ridges, especially 
along the Portage, and also the oak groves, 
affording as they did vast supplies of acorns and 
nuts, an unusually attractive place for deer, bear 
and coon. These in turn attracted the Indians 
as well as the wolves. The ridges along the 
Portage, outside the sickly season of the year, 
were a favorite resort of the Indian trapper and 
hunter, and the sugar groves were the animated 
camps of the squaws and children making maple 
sugar each spring. The Indian paths were dis- 


tinct along the Portage, and from that through 
the chains of sand ridges in Plain township to 
Tontogany creek, for many years after the Indians 
had removed to the Far West. 

Wild Hogs.—A variety of game the Indians 
did not like so well, began to grow numerous 
here soon after the war of 1812—wild hogs. 
They were noticed when the first settlers came, 
though not frequently. Later, however, in the 
profusion of nuts and acorns they grew and mul- 
tiplied until their numbers at times seemed 
almost legion; these droves doubtless got acces- 
sions from the settlers’ hogs which hunted their 
living in the woods, and soon mingled with their 
wilder brethren, and led the free life of the range 
without fear of ear-marks or the butcher's block. 
These hogs, supposed to have at first been strays 
from the quartermaster’s droves, brought out for 
the troops in 1812, had become as wild as any 
of the forest denizens, and were more ferocious 
and dangerous when molested, or one of their 
young attacked, than either wolf or bear; a frantic 
old sow, or an enraged boar. with murderous 
tusks, could make short work of the stoutest 
dog, and when the drove came, neither man nor 
beast could escape except by hasty flight, or 
climbing a tree. The Indian with his half- 
starved cowardly dog, hatchet and arrows, stood 
but a poor show with this new kind of game, and 
seldom hunted or molested it. The whites, in 
the fall season sometimes formed hunting parties, 
when, the hogs were fat, and frequently in this 
way helped out a scanty home supply of winter's 
meat. Some exciting stories were related by 
some of the early settlers of adventures and nar- 
row escapes from bands, whose peace they had 
disturbed, accidentally or on purpose. As the 
settlements grew, the wild hogs, like the other 
wild animals, gradually disappeared, and the 
settlers were not sorry to be rid of them. 

Men of 1839.—In 1839, the number of male 
inhabitants, aged twenty-one years and over, 
was thirty-nine, namely: Robert Barr, James 
Anderson, Joseph Ralston, Samuel Snyder, 
Daniel Snyder, Jacob Snyder, Jonathan Fay, 
Jacob Staufer, Theron Pike, John Walker, Abra- 
ham Walker, Daniel Jolly, Alfred Thurstin, 
Jacob Smith, Adam Phillips, David Hixon, Lee 
Moore, Jacob Hartman, John Brown, Peter 
Klopfenstein, Joseph Arbuckle, Peter Richards, 
Henry Shively, Mark Lowell, William Munn, 
Henry Lundy, Thomas Reigle, George Winkle- 
pleck, Matthias Shoup, George W. Underwood, 
Joseph Russel, John Tracy, Daniel Crom, John 
Carter, William Zimmerman, John Muir. 

The annexation of the south-half of Sec. 31, 
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Tp. 6, R..11, in 1844, brought in the original 
entries of John P. and Henry Pifer, purchased 
May 2, 1834, and the lands credited to George 
Ferciot, Joseph R. Tracy and Jeremiah Ward in 
the tax roll of 1850; while in the sections set off 
to Webster were the Muirs, Housholders and 
others who purchased in the ‘* thirties.” 
' The population of the township in 1840 was 
97; in 1850, increased to 357; in 1860, to 892; in 
1870, to 1,331; in 1880, to 2,023, including 792 
in the eastern part of Bowling Green; and in 
1890, to 3,370. . 
Joseph Wade.—In the early settlement of 
Center township, there lived on the farm later 
owned by A. S. Nims, one mile northeast of the 
court house, a bustling, bluff little man, named 
Joseph Wade, a United Brethren preacher, who 
was formerly a sailor. His partiality for a berth 
on the forecastle, and a snuff of the salt sea 
breeze, seemed never to have left him, and he 
often declared that Wood county would be a 
good place only for the surplus fresh water. 
While denouncing the locality, he built his little 
cabin here, and, after some years, gathered logs 
to construct a large house. Then inviting ten 
or a dozen neighbors to the raising, he told each 
that they must come without hope of whiskey, as 
drinking the ‘vile stuff’? was opposed to his 
principles. The men came, but, finding no whis- 
key, retired immediately. 
rysburg, bought ropes and pulleys, and, with the 
aid of these and his pony, constructed the cabin. 


Opposing a Constable.—Wade’s strength’ of | 


character, as shown among the whiskey-drinkers, 
was not able to cope with other troubles. His 
pulpit and farm were insufficient producers of 
revenue, and he was compelled to borrow a small 
sum from Rev. Isaac Van Tassel. That sum he 
was unable to pay, and the reverend lender sued 
him, got judgment, and D. L. Hixon, then con- 
stable, was sent to levy upon the property. Hixon 
levied upon a pony, a little wagon, two tons of 
hay, a fanning mill, a rifle and a clock. Hixon 
had all save the gun and clock, for which he now 
approached the house. He rapped at the door. 
It was slightly opened so that he could see a 
woman with a large tin dipper in her hand. 
‘‘What is wanted?” she asked. ‘The clock and 


rifle,’ said the officer. ‘‘Not if I can help it,” 
said she. ‘‘But I must have the property,” said 
he. ‘‘Not unless you are a better man than I,” 


said the preacher’s wife. Arguments and threats 
were of no avail, only during the confab she 
mildly called his attention to a pot of hot water 
on the fire, also that she held a dipper full of the 
same in her hand ready for any sudden emer- 


Wade started for Per- | 


gency, and that she would most surely scald the 
first man who crossed her threshold. The con- 
stable and his assistant drew off, and, by a close 
calculation, thought possibly that they could 
satisfy the debt from what property they had, 
and that the old rifle and clock were not worth 
much ‘‘no how,” and that the water in the ket- 
tle was very hot, and that it was a disgrace to 
fight with a woman, &c. 

A Bear Story.—The story of this township 
without the Ferciot bear story, would be like 
that of the county withits hunters omitted. For 
this reason the following paragraph is taken from 
the Sentinel, and made a part of this chapter. 
Peter Ferciot, Jesse Wood and Miles Deshler 
were out coon hunting. In the Devil’s hole, near 
where the new railroad crosses the center ditch, 
Ferciot noticed a big sycamore with the bark 
badly scratched. They felled the tree, and it had 
no more than struck the ground when out rushed 
a she bear. Ferciot’s two dogs attacked old 
bruin, but one of them was almost instantly dis- 
abled. The other dog and the bear soon locked 
jaws, while old bruin was embracing the poor 
dog to death at the same time. The men, 
meanwhile, had kept shy of the ferocious beast, 
but when Peter saw his dog in this uneven death 
struggle, he ran up and split the bear’s head with 
his axe. They found in the tree three cubs, not 
much larger than kittens, and each hunter took 
one. One of the cubs created much disturbance 
later in the homes of Mrs. Ferciot and Mrs. 
Bloom. G. Z. Avery got possession of the ani- 
mal July 4, 1853, and in the following winter 
received $44 for the untameable beast. 

The Williams Farm.—The Williams farm 
may be said to have been established in 1852, 
when George Williams moved his family from 
Columbiana county to Wood county, where he 
had purchased 700 acres at an average price of 
$3.25 an acre, the year before. In 1851, he 
constructed three and a half miles of ditches, 
madea large clearing, fenced the cleared tract 
and made ready for beginning agricultural life on 
alarge scale in 1852. In that year he planted 
140 acres under corn, and seventeen acres under 
buckwheat, sold 4,000 bushels of corn at sixty- 
one cents a bushel, with 700 bushels of buck- 
wheat at thirty-one cents. This was the first 
extensive venture in corn raising in the beautiful, 
highly-cultivated and extensive scope of land east 
of town, now cutinto many nice farms, but which 
still goes by the name of the Williams Prairie. 
The land had, from the advent of the first set- 
tlers, grown prairie grass, rosin weed and dock, 
and would so have continued to do for years had 
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not Mr. Williams accidentally come along. No 
one thought it susceptible of cultivation, at least 
no one dared to make the venture, and many 
were the forebodings of disaster on the’ part of 
the old settlers on the rash, venturesome foolish 
man from the East. The third year his corn 
crop yielded him between $6,000 aud $7,000. 
In 1853, his brother purchased lands adjoining, 
but in 1855 he left the county, selling his prop- 
erty to George Williams, who then had 1,700 
acres, of which 900 acres were under cultivation. 
He was not only the first great farmer but also 
the first great ditch builder, proving that agricul- 
tural success, in the Black Swamp, must always 
depend. largely on the perfection of the artificial 
drainage systems. Prior to 1869, he amassed 
considerable wealth, and established himself as a 
manufacturer at Columbus, Ohio. The acres he 
once owned have passed into other hands, but 
the memory of him who reclaimed them from 
the wilderness lives in the county. 

Tirst Election.—The records of the first elec- 
tion cannot be found, but it has been learned 
that Adam Phillips, Daniel Crom and James 
Watson were chosen trustees, and Jacob Smith, 
clerk. At the special election, heldin June, 1835, 
there were twenty-six votes cast, Henry Shively 
receiving eighteen, and Joseph Russell, ten, for 
justices, but the poll-book gives only twenty- 
two names, viz.: John M. Hannon, Adam Phil- 
lips, Daniel Crom, Jacob Smith, William Munn, 
Joseph Russell, Orange Strong, David L. Hixon, 
Robert Barr, Henry Lundy, John M. Jaquis, 
George Winklepleck, Joseph Ralston and Henry 
Shively—all of whom voted at that time and at 
the October election following; and in addition to 
the voters present in June, were James Ayres, 
John Bowman, John Foreman, Joseph Wade, 
George Hemminger, Samuel Snyder, Samuel 
Barr and Thomas Slight. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Trustees.—The electors of 1835 supplied offi- 
cials from their number for some years. So 
much is known. There are no records prior to 
1842, dealing with trustees; but the township 
records (1842-1894) enabled Mr. Marron to com- 
pile a list which was supplemented as a result of 
research in the auditor’s office. 


1842—Daniel Newton, Peter Klopfenstein, James Anderson. 
1843—Lee Moore, Samuel Ssgea Geo. Wee 
1844—Lee Moore, Joseph Ralston, Geo. W. Underwood. 
1845—Lee Moore, Joseph Ralston, John Tracy. 

1846—Lee Moore, Henry Lundy, William Zimmerman. 
1847—Lee Moore, Henry Lundy, Geo. W. Mnderwood. 
1848—Geo. W. Underwood, Henry Lundy, David L. Hixon. 
1849—Joseph Stokeley, Henry Lundy, David L. Hixon. 


1850—Hollis Fay, Henry Lundy, Horatio S Meeker. 
1851—Peter Klopfenstein, John McMillen, Horatio S. Meeker. 


1852—Peter Klopfenstein, Daniel Eldridge, Horatio S. 
Meeker. Le Fae 

1853—Peter Klopfenstein, William Truesdale, Horatio S. 
Meeker. 


1854—Theron Pike, Oriel B. Bradley, Jacob Flickinger. 
1855—Joseph A. Sargent, James F. Smith, James McMillen. 
1856—W. G. Avery, Joseph A. Sargent, Geo. W. Underwood. 
1857—-W. G. Avery, Horatio S. Meeker, Reuben Keck. 
1858-59—Isaac Ward, James F. Smith, David L, Hixon. 
1860—Isaac Ward, Nathan A. Noble, Peter Richard. _ 
1861-62—Wm, Underwood, Nathan A. Noble, Peter Richard. 
1863—A. J. Manville, Henry Lundy, Peter Richard. 
1864—Wm. Underwood, Daniel Eldridge, Peter Richard. 
1865-66—-Henry Lundy, Daniel Eldrige, Peter Richard. 
1867—Milton Fuller, Isaac Ward, Peter Richard. 
1868—Milton Fuller, Joseph Anderson, Peter Richard. 
1869—N. A. Noble, William Underwood, Wm. Perrin. 
1870—Isaac Ward, F. D. Noble, Wm. Underwood. 
1871—Peter Richard, John P. Shinew, H. Terry. 

1872-—Peter Richard, lsaac Ward, John Shinew. 

1873-—Peter Richard, Isaac Ward, H. H. Van Camp. 
1874—-Peter Richard, Calvin Nelson, H_H. Van Camp. 
1875—Charles W. Evers, J. J. Shinew, H. H. Van Camp. 
1876—W. Underwood, Peter Richard, H. H. Van Camp. 
1877--W. Underwood, Peter Richard, F. D. Noble. 
1878-—Martin Klotz, John’ Russell, Horatio S. Meeker. 
1879-——Martin Klotz, John Elliott, Horatio S. Meeker. 
1880--John Russell, Charles E. Matthews, George Thomas. 
1881— Joseph Russell, Charles E. Matthews, John R. Lundy. 
1882--Wm. Underwood, Charles E. Matthews, John R. 


Lundy. 
1883—-Robert Eldridge, Charles E. Matthews, John R. 


Lundy: 
1884-85—-Robert Eldridge, Frank Van Camp, Wm. Bandeen. 
1886--Charles S. Stacy, Robert Eldridge, John R. Lundy. 


In 1887 John R. Lundy was elected; 1888, 
Robert Eldridge; 1889, Charles S. Stacy; 1890, : 
John Lundy; 1891, Robert Eldridge; 1892, Will- 
iam Klotz (died in 1893); 1893, John R. Lundy; 
1894, Robert Eldridge; 1894, to fill vacancy, 
James M. Forrester, and 1895 he was elected for 
three years. In 1896 Henry Olds was elected 
trustee, the full list being Robert Eldridge, James 
M. Forrester and Henry Olds. 


Justices.—The names of the justices of the 
peace, who qualified from 1835 to 1895, were 
found recorded in the clerk of court’s office, in the 
following order: Henry Shively and Joseph Rus- 
sell, who qualified in November, 1835; Joseph 
Ralston, 1838; Henry Shively, 1839; James 
Anderson, 1840; John Carter, 1840; Theron 
Pike, 1840-46; Levi C. Locke, 1847; George 
J. Poe, 1850; J. D. Smith, 1851; Fuller Bal- 
lard, a botanical doctor, 1850; Thomas E. Jack- 
man, 1855 and ’64; Peleg G. Thomas, 1848-55 
[It is stated that W. R. Peck was a justice of the 
péace in 1846, but the name is not given on this 
record.]; Nathan A. Noble, 1856-68; Daniel 
Noyes, 1858-71; Isaac Clay, 1867; Edson Goit, 
1868-77; Earl W. Merry, 1874, resigned in 1876; 
Simon P. Harrison, 1876; George C. Phelps, 
1879; B. L.: Abbott, 1880 to ’92; George W. 
Hill, 1882; Milton Zimmerman, 1884 to ’9g1; 
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Thomas S. Forrest, 1894; Charles R. Nearing 
was elected in 1895; C. R. Nearing and Thomas 
S. Forrest in 1896. 

Clerks.—The office of township clerk has been 
filled by the following named citizens since 1843: 
Henry Lundy, 1843; Henry Shively, 1845; L. C. 
Locke, 1847; George J. Poe, 1848; Henry Lundy, 
1852; S. L. Boughton, 1859; N. A. Noble, 1864; 
E. H. Hull, 1866; Samuel Case, 1869; A. R. 
Patterson, 1870; S. H. Fairchild, 1871; W. A. 
Whitacre, 1872; George W. Gaghan, 1873; 
W. H. Rudulph, 1875; John H. Crane, 1877; 
Guy C. Nearing, 1878-79, 1881-83, 1885 
and 1887; Frank Boughton, 1880; David J. Car- 
go, 1884; Frank W. Dunn, 1886; and Rufus B. 
Moore, 1888 to 1896. 

Treasurers.—The treasurers have been Peter 
Klopfenstein, 1839-41; Henry Shively, 1842; W. 
R. Peck, 1843; Peter Klopfenstein, 1845; W. R. 
Peck, 1846; Lee Moore, 1847 to 1856; Jacob 
Hartman, 1856; Albert Selkirk, 1858; S. L. 
Boughton, 1864, and 1873-74; A. A. Thurstin, 
1871; George W. Gaghan, 1875 to 1880; W. R. 
Noyes, 1880 to 1886; and George W. Gaghan, 
1886 to 1895. The present (1896) treasurer, B. 
J. Froney, was elected in April, 1895. 

Assessors.—The assessors, in order of serv- 
ice, are named as follows: James Smith, 1842, 
1843, 1845 and 1846; Henry Shively, 1844 and 
1847 to 1851; William Phillips, 1851; Lee Moore, 
1852; Jacob Hartman, 1854; Daniel Shoffstall, 
1855 to 1858; Joseph Alcorn, 1858; William G. 
Lamb, 1859 to 1862; Irvin Walker, 1862; 
Thomas J. Avery, 1863-64, and 1866-69, and 
1870-73, and 1874; F. D. Noble, 1875; William 
R. Noyes, 1873, and 1875 to 1878; Milton Zim- 
merman, 1878, 1879, 1881; A. M. Wyckoff, 
1880; Hiram Boardner, 1882-83; Henry G. Hix- 
on, 1884 and 1889; Samuel M. Eaton, 1885; 
William Zimmerman, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1890; 
George Walker, 1891-92; William Tansey, 1894; 
Leslie Stacy, 1895; and Chauncey Underwood, 
1896. 

Board of Education.—1896: H. A. Elder, 
John Walker, A. R. Buck, Andrew Bandeen, 
Mrs. Wight, Joseph Russell, George Walker, 
George Foos, N. Buchman, James Zimmerman, 
and George Gallier. 


CHURCHES. 


The township is singularly well endowed with 
churches and religious societies. Not content 
with the numerous societies at Bowling Green 
and New Rochester, new organizations were 
effected throughout the township, and near its 
southern, eastern and northern lines, as well as 


its center, houses for worship were erected. In 
early days the Millerites were known here, and 
continued in existence until 1843, when the 
prophecy of their chief failed to be realized. 
Seeing that the world was to continue, the fol- 
lowers of Miller became quite worldly. The 
Mormons created some enthusiasm here in later 
years, but failed to win a large number of re- 
cruits. In the chapters devoted to Middleton, 
Plain, Freedom, Webster, Portage and Bowling 
Green, sketches of neighboring religious associa- 
tions are given, while here a history of each 
society owning a house of worship, or having a 
part interest in one, built within the township, is 
related. 

The United Brethren Church (Liberal), near 
the Center school house, was known in 1833 as 
Joseph Cox’s class. It was reorganized in 1834, 
and again reorganized about thirty years ago. In 
1873, when the Klotz family became members, 
there were William Phillips, who became a mem- 
ber in 1849, John Taft, Daniel and Jacob Long, 
James McMillan and a few others. The church 
was erected in 1861 or 1862, on land donated by 
James Brown, to revert to the estate if not used 
for religious purposes. Among the members in 
1885, were William Klotz, trustee and leader: 
Ellen, Obed, Lilly, Martin, Sarah, Ollie and 
Nathan Klotz; Lafayette Canfield, trustee, with 
three members of his family; three Walkers; three 
of the Bates family; A. R. Buck and wife; the 
Carters, Leggetts, Burketts, Bandeens, George 
C. Houskeeper, Wesley Long and wife, and a 
few others. Rev. Mr. Naylor was pastor in the 
‘« seventies.’’ From that time to 1894 the pastors 
of the Church at Portage attended the Center 
Church. There were thirty-seven members named 
in September, 1892, George C. Houskeeper being 
then clerk, as he was in 1885 and 1894, when the 
Church was attached to the Dowling Circuit, with 
Dr. Pope, circuit steward. In18g91, the church- 
house was repaired at a cost of between $1,400 
and $1,500. _ 

The United Brethren Church (Radical) was or- 
ganized a few years after the division in the Cen- 
ter church. Rev. H. L. Downing presided. Rev. 
G. W. Coss was pastor down to 1894; Rev. M. 
H. Tussing came in 1895, and is now pastor of 
the Underwood, the Union Hill, the New Roch- 
ester and the Providence classes. Elijah Leg- 
gett, Henry Hairy, Henry Long and Daniel Barr 
are the leaders of the respective classes. The 
church of the Underwood class was an old school 
house, which is used jointly with the Methodist 
society. 

Portage River Seventh Day Adventists organ- 
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ized December 18, 1883, and signed articles of 
association January 20, 1884, when Peter Klop- 
fenstein, John E. Freeman, Austin Cary, George 
Klopfenstein and C. S. Clarke were chosen trus- 
tees. A house for worship was erected the same 
year, at a cost of $600, which was dedicated by 
Revs. R. A. Underwood and E. H. Gates (the 
latter is a missionary in the Pitcairn Islands). 
Messrs. Lindsay and Thompson were the succes- 
sive pastors after Mr. Gates. The first members 
were Peter, Ann, George and James Klopfen- 
stein; Caleb S., Sarah M., Aura and Olive Clarke; 
John E.., Hannah, Dora and Emma Freeman; 
Eva and Artie Underwood, David M., James N., 
Mary A. and Maggie L. Francis, and Harriet 
Hurst. B.C. Ferciot succeeded George Klop- 
fenstein as trustee in 1888; Dora Freeman 
was elected in 1889, and George Klopfen- 
stein in 1892. In 1894, Coy B. Van Gorder 
was chosen trustee, and John Freeman, Jr., took 
the place of C. S. Clarke, deceased. Mr. Clarke 
was the first resident elder, George Klopfenstein 
the second, W. T. Weeks the third, in 1891, and 
George Klopfenstein again in 1893. Miss Mary 
Heron is secretary of the Sabbath-school. 

The Union Church of Cloverdale was built by 
James F. Long, Frank Ledyard and George Mell, 
the committee, and Michael Amos, representing 
the subscribers, for the use of all evangelical 
societies. It was completed in 1891, and the 
United Brethren applied for it as a place of wor- 
ship. Mr. McNutt, of the Methodist Protestant 
Society, preached the dedicatory service Septem- 
ber 13, 1892. Meetings of that society were held 
in 1892, but its existence was very short. The 
Christian Union was organized by Charles Paine 
with nine members, who were George Mell, 
Frank and Matilda Abbott, William and Clara 
Hall, Lemuel and Mary Ward and: Jason and 
Agnes Koons. The membership in June, 1895, 
was thirty-five. The United Brethren organized 
a class of seventeen members in 1892, among 
them being Albert and Ettie Buck, Mrs. Hall, 
James F. and Susannah Long, Cyrus and Julia 
Johnson, Finley and Mary Oberdorf, Frank and 
Susie Dorman, Fred and Mamie Jamieson, Albert 
and Lottie Waring, Albert Berry and Mrs. San- 
ders. Rev. Peter Tussing, the pastor, has charge 
of this society, of that at Portage. of that at 
Wingston, in Liberty township, and of Mt. Zion, 
at Cass’ Corners. Mr. B. Lanker organized the 
class, he being then pastor of the Center United 
‘Brethren Church, as well as of the other churches 
in the circuit. The membership in June, 1895, 
was forty-four. 

The Dunkards, or German Baptists, hold 


meetings once every four weeks in the Union 
church, Messrs. Jonathan Whitmore, John Kray- 
bill and John W. Rees being preachers. David 
Monroe and Jacob Kiser and their wives, Christo- 
pher and Benjamin Reeves and wives, Viola and 
Cora Rees, Elsworth Rutter, Ezra Hemminger 
and wife, and a few others, formed this class. 

The first trustees of the Union building were 
Henry Sawyer, George C. Houskeeper, Jacob and 
Monroe Kiser and George Mell. 

United Brethren Church, Maple Grove, was 
organized in 1890, on a liberal platform, and in 
March, 1891, the site for the present building 
was selected on lands donated by Mr. Cook in 
the N. W. } of Sec. 9. The first trustees were 
Charles W. Cox (secretary), William Dennis, 
Andrew Glenn, whose place was subsequently filled 
by Daniel Barr, J. H. Bush, whose place is 
now filled by Charles Barr, and Henry Nixon. In 
June, 1891, Charles Barr and Thomas Cross 
were elected additional trustees. The bid of C. 
Stacy, agreeing to erect a house of worship for 
$975.87, was accepted, and the building was 
completed in October, 1891. The sum of $1,- 
912.81 collected for all purposes from organiza- 
tion to August 20, 1891, of which $1,744.26 
was expended. The society made remarkable 
progress until 1893, when Mrs. Ross came to 
preach the doctrine of the Radical wing at the . 
Union Hill church. A number of the members 
joined the new society. 

Underwood Methodist Episcopal Class was 
organized in 1891, by Rev. Scoles, with Henry 
Mincks, leader. He, with his wife and daughter, 
Hester, Jacob and Lizzie Mincks, James Mincks, 
who died October 28, 1893, Jane Mincks, John 
Walker, William and Emma Bonnell, Gideon 
Underwood, deceased, Margaret Underwood, 
John and Amanda Russell, John Shanks and 
William, Carrie and Nellie Stacy formed the class. 
Like the United Brethren Society of Center, this 
one was part of the Portage circuit until 1894, 
when it was attached to Dowling. Some two years 
before,the United Brethren and Methodist classes 
were organized the Underwood school house 
was fitted up for religious purposes, and ultimately 
purchased by the two societies. The class in July, 
1895, had fourteen members. 


SOCIETIES. 


Sugar Ridge Grange, No. 745, was chartered 
June 1, 1874, with F. D. Noble, H. H. Van- 
Camp, C. E. Matthews, O. M. Grover, John 
Simonds, Reuben Abbott, H. S. Meeker, G. S. 
Meeker (secretary), William Grover, Mrs. Ange- 
line Grover, Martha Grover, Alice Ashley, Mrs. 
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Laura Matthews, officers in 
twenty-five unofficial members. Joseph Hamp- 
ton was elected master, vzce Noble resigned. In 
August, 1874, the charter members built the 
present hall (William Grover hauling the first 
lumber), on land donated by H. S. Meeker and 
Robert McKenzie. C. E. Matthews was elected 


ber, 1878; J.°<D:~ Sinith; 1879; while’ C. E. 
Matthews succeeded Master Hampton in Decem- 
ber, 1880. G. E. Cessna was master in 1883, 
with H. V. Meeker, secretary; G. C. Stevenson 


: | ceased working. 
secretary in 1876; George W. Brown in Decem- | 


grange rank, and | served as master in 1884, with Seth F. Gregory, 


secretary; John Current was master in 1885, with 
C. K. Stevenson, secretary. Gilbert S. Meeker 
served as master for some years; Wilber Simons 
also held the chair, and other members were 
honored with the position, until the grange 
At one time, this association 
had sixty active members, and was undoubtedly 
the banner grange of this county. The Center 
Grange, with place of meeting near Houskeeper’s, 
was also an important association of agricult- 
uralists. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


FREEDOM TOWNSHIP. 


How NAMED—PopuLaTIon, SurvEY, Erc.—First Lanp BuyEers—First SETTLEMENT — EArRLy 
TRAILS AND Roaps—GAmME AnD HuntTEers—NEw RocHESTER SETTLEMENT—AN OLp MILL 
—MEN or 1839—TownsuHiPp ORGANIZATION, AND Orriciats—NEw RocuESTER—WOOopDSIDE 
—Tue ReeEes SETTLEMENT—PEMBERVILLE VILLAGE—ScCHOOLS—CHURCHES—CEMETERIES— 


SociETIES—INDUSTRIES, Erc. 


HE name of this township was suggested 
to the pioneers by the comparative liberty 
they enjoyed here, rather than by any ex- 
emption from the necessity of finding a 

home in the wilderness. ‘‘ Made captive, yet de- 
serving freedom more,” they gave the title, 
which was then, as it is now, appropriate. The 
soil is unquestionably rich in the mineral constit- 
uents necessary to produce good crops. Year 
after year the land has produced abundantly 
without exhausting its fertility. Modern devel- 
opments changed, in a measure, the agricultural 
character of the township, transforming ‘sections 
of it into an oilman’s camp, and showing the 
liquid wealth, hidden from the pioneers. The 
population in 1840, was 238; in 1860, 971; in 
1880, 1,667; and in 1890 (including the 843 in- 
habitants credited to Pemberville), 1,945. In 
April, 1895, there were 204 votes cast in Pem- 


’ 


berville village, a fact which goes to show the. 


certain increase of the urban population. The 
exterior lines of the township were surveyed in 
181g, and the section lines in 1821, but not until 
1833 did the pioneers arrive. 
First Land Buyers.—The first land entry 
recorded in Freedom is credited to Asahel Han- 
nan Powers, who purchased the N. E. } of the 


N. W. 3 of Sec. 10, August 27, 1833. Horace 
Rice entered the W. part of the N. W. } of that 
section, and Samuel Mardis the S. 4 of Sec. 8 
on the same day; but Powers was the only one of 
the trio to become a permanent settler. On 
November 6, 1833, Joseph Strong purchased the 
N. W. 3 of Sec. 31, Francis Smith the W. 3 of 
the S. E. } of Sec. 32, and John Hettel the W.. 4 
of the N. E. } of that section. On November 7, 
1833, Francis Kelley entered the W. 3 of the S. 
W. 4, and James Kelley the east half of the same 
quarter of Sec. 22. They were the first. buyers 
of United States land in the township. 

The deed of Ohio to Jacob Cable was made 
December 25, 1833, when the N. W. } of the 
N: W. } of Fr. Sec. 28, a little over sixty-five 
acres, was conveyed to him for $81.331, and the 
S. part of the S. W. 3 of Sec: 21, embracing 
sixty-four acres, for $80. This formed a part of 
the canal lands, as did also the Benjamin Waite 
entry, at the Forks. ‘ 

About the same time the N. W. } of the N. 
E. } of Sec. 10, also canal land, was conveyed 
to Asahel H. Powers, but the tract was not re- 
turned for taxation until 1840. 

Powers purchased from the United States, 
August 18, 1834, the S. W. } of the S. E. i of 
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Sec. 3; Jacob Cable bought the S. W. 7 and W. 
part of S. E. 3 of Sec. 23, May 8, 1834; John 
Yocum purchased the E. part of S. E. } of that 
section on the same day, and Silas Cabel the N. 
W. 1 of Sec. 24, while on May 30, 1834, Sam- 
uel Scothorn bought the S. W. } of the S. E. ¢ 
of Sec. 28, and on June 19, Darius Brewster the 
N. W. } of the S. E. } of Sec. 28. The other 
purchasers of U. S. lands, in 1834, were W. A. 
Potter, Roswell Wade, Joel R. Wade and John 
W. Whitman, on Sec. 2; Lewis Snyder, Ezbon 
Sanford and Ethan Pember, Sec. 3; William 
Preston and Martin Kesler, Sec. 4; Thomas For- 
rester, Sec. 6; Levi Loomis and Adam Hous- 
holder, Sec. 7; John Dixon, Sec. 10; James 
Cresswell and R. Bratton, Sec. 11; Peter and 
Joseph Krotzer, Sec. 12; John Depuy, Sec. 13; 
Abraham Keefer, Sec. 14; Ludwig Kramer, Sec. 
18; David Fisher, Sec. 19; Robert Roberts and 
Daniel Schell, Sec. 20; John Ganning, Sec. 23; 
Solomon Hoffart, Thomas Miner and John 
Farming, Sec. 30; George Spencer, Henry Sapp, 
John Steel and C. Wilhelm, Sec. 31; Richard 
Wright and Timothy Wilkinson, Sec. 32. Sec- 
tion 29 was included in the canal lands of 1834, 
and was then owned by Michael Myers, Michael 
Miller, Thomas E. Harding, Henry Sapp and 
Fred Karper. In May, 1835, Jacob Cable pur- 
chased the N. part of the N. E. } of Sec. 28, and 
Peter Donohue the W. part of the S. E. } of 
Sec. TT. 

First Settlement.—With one or two excep- 
tions, all located on their lands, making two dis- 
tinct settlements—one in and round the present 
town of Pemberville, and one in and round the 
older village of New Rochester, Asahel H. Pow- 
ers being the pioneer of one, and Jacob Cable of 
the other. After locating his land Powers re- 
turned to his home in eastern Lorain county, 
and in the following November started for this 
county with two two-horse wagons, and accom- 
panied by his wife, sons Herman and Hiram, 
sons-in-law James Pember and Benjamin Waite, 
the latter's wife, and daughters Lucina and 
Almira. They were five days and four nights 
traveling a distance of about eighty miles. The 
first night of their journey they spent at Amherst, 
Lorain county, the second at a private house 
near Milan, the third at Fremont, the fourth at 
Seager’s tavern about five miles east of Wood- 
ville, and the evening of the fifth day they ar- 
rived at Benedict’s, two miles from Woodville, 
where the women of the party stayed for the 
night, the men stopping a little this side of Ben- 
edict’s, with their teams at Ferdig’s. . The jour- 
ney through mud brought on by November rains, 


was almost horrible, and many times they were 
obliged to take both teams, pull one wagon 
through a mud hole, and then hitch to the other 
wagon and bring that through. One traveler 
who passed over the road a day in advance, gave 
a man $12 to pull him through a mud hole about 
twenty rods long. The next morning after the 
arrival of the above party at Benedict’s and Fer- 
dig’s, the men set forth along the banks of the 
Portage, and arrived on what they supposed to 
be the land of Powers before noon, and soon 
selected a site for the cabin, on the southeast 
corner of Sec. 3, later owned by H.C. & J. 
Herman. They immediately set to work, and 
ere the sun went down they had cut the logs, put 
together a snug house 18x30 feet, and covered 
the same with shakes and bark. 

In the winter of 1833-34 Henry Hahn, his 
wife and one child, found shelter in an addition 
to Powers’ cabin. There a second child was 
born to them, who was the first native of Freedom. 

Soon after the first house was built, Powers 
discovered he had located on land he did not 
own. Consequently he made no more improve- 
ments there, but with his two sons occupied his 
time in the winter of 1833-34 in clearing the N. 
W. 3 of the N. E. } of Sec. 10. In the follow- 
ing spring they plowed up about five acres of the 
land, and put in the first crop of potatoes, corn 
and vegetables. The corn they raised was never 
excelled in that vicinity. It surprised the set- 
tlers, and filled them with astonishment. They 
sent samples of it back to their old home, and to 
different settlements in this county, and from that 
time on the Forks have been noted for corn-pro- 
ducing qualities. There was on Powers’ farm a 
fine maple sugar camp, from which he derived 
much benefit. Maple sugar was about the only 
cash article besides fur they could then produce, 
and Perrysburg was their market. 

Benjamin Waite, a son-in-law of Powers, who 
bought thirty-seven acres upon which a large 
portion of Pemberville is located, in the fall of 
1833, made a little opening on his land, and the 
next summer built a house near where the resi- 
dence of Henry Bowlus now stands, and moved 
in with his wife. Returning to Lorain county 
that fall, he died by his own hand. 

James Pember, wife and child came from 
Lorain county in the fall of 1834, bought thirty- 
seven acres, owned by Waite, for $600, and 
shortly after became a lumber and sawmill man, 
owning two or three sawmills above the con- 
fluence of the Portage branches. 

Early Trails and Roads.—The first trail or, 
rather, wagon road, in the township, was made 
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by Gen. Harrison’s troops in 1813. Where is 
Henry Hoodlebrink’s farm, the soldiers camped, 
until the river would freeze over, when they 
hoped to move forward the artillery and baggage. 
Many mementoes of their camp are found there 
yet. Twenty-eight years after the soldiers passed 
that way, one of the Pembers found a musket- 
barrel. Taking it to the blacksmith shop, to re- 
move the breach-pin, and placing it in the vise, 
the onlookers reminded him to turn the muzzle 
away from them, as an old army gun was dan- 
gerous in any condition. Accepting the advice, 
he began hammering, when the charge did go 
off, making a large hole in a two-inch plank. 


The first regular road through the township | 


was the McCutchenville turnpike, established by 
the Act of February 15, 1831. It runs from Per- 


rysburg southeast through New Rochester, to the | 


county’s southeast corner; thence to Bucyrus. 
Its length in Wood county is thirty miles and 
thirty-five chains; in Seneca, fourteen miles and 
forty-two chains, and in Crawford county, twenty 
miles and thirty-one chains. The commissioners 
appointed to locate the same were Ambrose Rice, 


of Wood, James Burk, of Seneca, and James | 


McCracken, of Crawford, and the route was sur- 
veyed by Q. C. Sweeney. Eight chainmen were 
employed, not all at the same time, however, 
and two ‘‘packers,” with their horses. The 
commissioners and surveyors each received $1.25 
per day for their services, and the chainmen and 
packers 75 cents. The cost of location was 
divided among the three counties as follows: 
Wood, $113.35; Seneca, $55.56; Crawford, 
$78.47. Surveyor Sweeney’s bill was for forty 
days’ work, amounting to $60, this amount in- 
cluding plat and profile ofsurvey. The report of 


survey and location is dated April 13, 1835. | 


Road 46, running through the township along the 
north bank of the Portage river, was the next, 
established March 15, 1836. The viewers were 
David Phenicee, Stilwell Truax, and Thomas M. 
Brown. Surveyor, Daniel H. Cobb; chainmen, 
Hiram Powers, James Pember, and marker, Car- 
lisle Pember. It took the above force four days 
to complete their work of location and survey. 
Game and Hunters.—From facts related in 
1884, by Mrs. Ann Forest and Frank Cowden, 
of New Rochester, to C. S. VanTassel, it is 
learned that the last wild bear seen in Freedom, 
was in 1851. Mrs. Eli Colvin, a neighbor of 
Mrs. Joseph Myers, called at the latter’s home 
one day in the fall of that year, and while they 
were in the house talking, their attention was ar- 
rested by the squealing of a pig near by. Being 
curious to apprise themselves of the difficulty, 
17 


they started in search of the apparently discom- 
forted porker. They had gone but a few rods 
from the house when they perceived it in the 
woods a short distance outside of a fence by 
which they stopped where the poor fellow was 
being unmercifully hugged by a bear! Mrs. Col- 
vin was the taller of the two ladies, and saw the 
bear first, when she made for the house. Mrs. 
Myers was a brave lady, and proposed to see it, 
too; so she advanced a little farther, and sure 
enough there was bruin hugging the pig and bit- 
ing at its throat; but on perceiving Mrs. Myers 
he immediately dropped the object of his affec- 
tions and made tracks for the wilderness. They 
also related the following story: 

Isaac Clay was out turkey hunting oneday with 
a rifle, and coming across a flock, shot one turk- 
ey, and on going to pick it up he found another, 
and near by still a third, and all three were shot 
through the head. Three turkeys shot through 
the head with one rifle ball! A favorite way of 
hunting deer on the Portage, was what old hunt- 


'-ers call ‘‘candling’”’ in canoes, and shooting the 
| deer as they came to the river to drink. 


New Rochester Settlement.-—The Cables are 
mentioned in the deed from the State of Ohio as 
Virginians. No doubt they came in 1833, but 
left to others the task of establishing the first 
town in Freedom. Michael N. Myers came 
from Columbiana county in 1834, and purchased 
lands from the State, on the N. E. } of Sec. 29. 
His wife, son and four daughters accompanied 
him into the wilderness, and aided him in build- 
ing a hewed-log house, on the east side of the 
McCutchenville road, on the north or #gkt bank 
of the Portage. Soon after, Michael Miller came 
from Stark county, entered the N. W. } of Sec. 
29, and in 1835 had the town of New Rochester 
surveyed. John Cope éntered the N. E. } of 


| Sec. 21, but being a tradesman gave his time to 


building the first sawmill at New Rochester, and 
one or two mills at Pemberville, rather than to 
agriculture. - The original Cables, who located 
in the New Rochester neighborhood, resided here 
only a short time, when they resolved to leave 
the wilderness. Loading their goods on canoes 
and embarking with their women and children, 
they paddled down the Portage; but, one mile 
below the Powers settlement, one canoe cap- 
sized, and the disappointed passengers were 
thankful that they lost only their clothing and 
provisions. 

An Old Mill.—The Joseph Fuller gristmill 
was introduced as early as 1835, where H. Scher- 
meyer resided fifty years later. One barrel of 
flour or corn meal—or, rather, crushed wheat 
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and corn—was its capacity per day. It con- 
tained one run of stone made of a large ‘‘hard 
head” halved, which Mr. Fuller himself dressed. 
It was run by ‘‘muscle power’ that operated 
two wooden cranks, which turned two belts that 
were so geared by wood work that they ran the 
stone. It was used by settlers for many miles 
around, and those who used it were compelled to 
grind their own grist, and pay toll in the bargain. 
Men of 1839.—In 1839, there were sixty 
male citizens, aged twenty-one years and over, in 
this townshfp, the names of whom are as fol- 
lows: George Scothorn, Michael Myers, Isaac Clay, 
Henry Housholder, Adam Housholder, Zopher 
Francis, Thomas Francis, Asahel Pember, Henry 
Pember, Russel, Thomas Miner, Joseph Myers, 
John Fought, John Hoot, John Kelley, Daniel 
Sage, Peter Eisenhaur, Peter Eisenhaur, Jr., John 
Eisenhaur, Thomas Eisenhaur, Jacob Hyser, 
Jacob Phillips, A. E. Calkins; Henry Eyster, 
Frederick Hahn, David A. Carpenter, Asahel 
Powers, Harman Powers, Nelson Alexander, 
John Cope, James Pember, James Waugh, 
Thomas Thompson, Lyman Lewis, Thomas 
Moseby, Robert Forrester, William Forrester, 
Harvey Allen, Jacob Eddleman, Nicholas Kesler, 
Martin Kesler, Joseph Kesler, Robert Dunapace, 
William Dunapace, William Muir, James Muir, 
Wm. Schniedebarger, Carlisle C. Pember, Har- 
man Pember, Hiram Pember, Joseph Fuller, 
Joseph Fuller, Jr., Ira Pember, Sampson Calkins, 
Manassa Calkins, Asa Fair, Peter Krotzer, John 
Krotzer, Joseph Krotzer, Jacob Vanettin. 
Township Organization, and Offictals.—The 
township was established December 1, 1834, on 
petition of the inhabitants, who, in the fall of that 
year, assembled at the forks of the Portage to raise 
a log school house, and there heard Hiram Pember 
suggest the name ‘‘ Freedom” for a new town- 
ship. The election was ordered to be held at the 
cabin of Michael N. Myers, on the first Monday 
of April, 1835. On June 6, that year, Michael 
Myers and John W. Whitman received the entire 
vote for justices of the peace, the electors being 
the same as in April, namely: Silas, Jonathan, 
Benjamin and Isaac Cable, Michael N., Michael 
and Joseph Myers, Asahel H. and H. H. Powers, 
George Spencer, John Cope, Samuel Ridinger, 
Henry Nailor, Christian Schell, Thomas Miner, 
John W. Whitman, Henry Sapp and Michael 
Miller. The October election of 1836 shows 
sixteen votes for Joseph Vance for Governor; 
sixteen for Patrick Goode, Congress, seventeen 
for John Hollister, Representative in the Legisla- 
ture; eighteen for John A. Kelley, Commissioner; 
and seventeen for Hiram Davis, Surveyor. There 


were eighteen votes cast, however, Hiram, Car- 
liske and Harman Pember, Adam and David 
Housholder, John Wilson, Luman C. Lewis, 
Henry Eyster and Archibald Burnett, new voters, 
taking the places of so many of the older voters 
of 1835. C. W. Evers, writing in June, 1875, 
on this subject, notices the absence of the name of 
James Pember, and seems inclined to credit it to 
the fact that his right to vote was questioned by 
his fellow pioneers, who considered him a Cana- 
dian. 

The Trustces of Freedom are named in the 
following list, which is based on tax-levy certifi- 
cates and other documents found in auditor’s of- 
fice, down to 1878, and on the township records, 
in possession of the clerk, from 1879 to 1895: 


1839—D. A. Carpenter, Carlisle Pember, T. D. Moseby. 
1840—D. A. Carpenter, Manassah Calkins, Peter Eisenhaur. 
1841—Carlisle Pember, John Cope, Peter Eisenhaur. 
1842—-John Cope, Sampson Calkins, Peter Eisenhaur. 
1843-44—(Documents not in auditor’s office.) 
1845-46—Hiram Pember, Peter Eisenhaur, Isaac Clay. 
1847-48—Jonas G. Wicker, Isaac Clay. 
1849—F. N. Pember, H. W. Bain, Jacob Hieser. 
1850-51—James Pember, Elias Lay, H. H. Powell. 
1852-538—(Documents not in auditor’s office.) 
1858-—John Reed, Henry Harmeyer, Evan Rees. 
1859— George M. Bell, Henry Harmeyer, Charles Eisenhaur. 
1860—Abel T. Norris, Levi Wetmore, J. H. Schroder. 
1861—S. Johnson, Levi*'Wetmore, J. H. Schroder. 
1863-64-—Daniel Clay, James M. Peoples, Henry Harmeyer. 
1865—H. H. Shaberg, W. P. Eisenhaur, Henry Baker. 
1866—Daniel Clay, Charles Eisenhaur, Henry Baker. 
1867—H. H. Shaberg, Charles Eisenhaur, Henry Menter. 
1868—G,. Hebler, David Peoples, Henry Menter. 
1869—Henry Rickett, David Peoples, Edward Dusing. 
1870—John Hiser, David Peoples, Edward Dusing. 
1871—Henry Baker, David Peoples, Edward Dusing. 
1872—I. M. Peoples, H. Harmeyer, John Hockman. 
1873--H. H. Shaberg, H. Harmeyer, John Hockman. 
1874—H. H. Shaberg, H. Harmeyer, John Krofer. 
1876—H. H. Shaberg, L. H. Forest, William Brocksicker. 
1877-78—F. Talker, H. Hoodlebrink, William Brocksicker. 
1879—J. Bowers, J. H. Baker, Charles Eisenhaur. 
1880-82—( Records not in possession of clerk.) 
1883—T. M. Peoples, H. Westerhous, W. Scherman. 
1884—Henry Heckman, Casper Ernesthausen, W. Scherman. 
~—-Henry Heckman, Ed. H. Dusing, Henry Schermeyer. 
1885— Frank Schwane, Ed. H. Dusing, Henry Schermeyer. 
Seay Nonna Heckman, Frank Schwane, William Brock- 
sicker. 
1887-90—William Brocksicker, Frank Schwane, William 
Brocksicker. 
1890—Charles Stahler, Frank Schwane, Fred Menter. 
1891—Henry Moorman, C. Stahler, Fred Menter. 
1892-94—Charles Stahler, Henry Moorman, Fred Menter. 
1895—Henry Sieck, Henry Moorman, Fred Menter. 
1896—Dan Schaberg and William Brocksickér were elected. 


Justices.—The justices of the peace, who 
qualified, are named as follows: John W. Whit- 
man and Michael Myers, who qualifiedin Decem- 
ber, 1835; Hiram Pember and Michael Myers, 
1838; Thomas D. Moseby, 1839; Hiram Pember, 
1841; Thomas Eisenhaur, 1842; Thomas Thomp- 
son, 1843; H. W. Bain, 1848; A. E. Calkins, 
1849-52; Isaac Clay, 1850-52; Hiram Pember, 
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did not qualify in-1851; James Waugh, 1852; Hi- 
ram Pember, 1855 to 1863; F. N. Pember, 1856 
—59; Robert Barber, 1858; John Reed, 1861; 
Philip Smith, 1863; Isaac Clay, 1864; James 
Pember, 1865; Henry Rickett, 1867; J. H. Schroe- 
der, 1868 to 1880; John Bernard, 1870: Hie; Hi 
Shaberge, 1872; Henry Bruning, 1873; Henry 
Menter, 1875-78; Thomas N. Bierly, 1880; J. H. 
Menter, 1881 to 1888; H. B. Knoff, 1883, 1886 
(resigned in 1888), and J. H. Schrceder, 1887 to 
1896, re-elected 1896. 

Clerks.—The clerk’s office has been occupied 
by the following named citizens since’ 1839: 
Thomas Thompson, 1839; S. H. Bell, 1845; H. 
A. Karns, 1848; S. H. Bell, 1849; J.-P. Martin, 
1852; H. N. Alexander, 1853; G. M. Bell, 1860; 
B. A. Pember, 1861; George McCreary, 1863; 
Robert Barber, 1864; Henry Van Camp, 1865; 
J. H. Schroeder, 1866; (records wanting); Henry 
Bruning, 1869; W. Klostermyer,, 1873; N. B. 
Holdsworth, 1874; C. Gerding, 1876; (records 
wanting); H. B. Knoff, ——; Fred Gerding, 1883; 
Fred Eschedor, 1884; John K. Powell, 1887; 
Fred Eschedor, 1891; J. F. Sherman, 1892; C. 
Gerding, 1893, and Charles Nieman, appointed 
September 1, 1894, elected 1896. 

Treasurers.—Among the early treasurers 
were: A. E. Calkins, 1840; John Cope, 1843; 
DP As Carpenter, 1850;. John, Ys4Fish,,,.1851; 
James Waugh, 1853; John Cope, 1854; Hiram 
Pember, 1856, and Ira B. Banks, 1857-59. The 
office has been variously filled for the last thirty- 
five years, H. H. Bruning being elected to same 
in 1896. 

zlssessor.—David Henline was elected asses- 
sor in 1896. 

NEW ROCHESTER. 


The pioneer village of Freedom was surveyed 
into seventy-five lots in May, 1835, by Hiram 
Steel, for Michael Miller, on the N. W. j of Sec. 
29. The owner had located there in 1834, but 
Michael N. Myers, his senior in settlement, built 
the first house, as related in the history of the 
township. It was a larger cabin than was usually 
found in the wilderness, and this fact, taken to- 
gether with the genial character of Myers, made 
it at once the mecca of immigrants. Within a 
decade, he thought it expedient to build a larger 
concern to entertain his guests, and in 1844 
began the construction of the two-story frame 
building, known to this day as ‘‘ Myers’ Hotel.” 
For years, John Zepernick has used it as a dwell- 
ing and store. It was not completed until 1848 
or 1849. In 1835, a log-cabin was erected: by 
Miller, in which the grocery business was carried 


‘units? 


on, until the structure was moved and dedicated 
to school purposes. During the first year of 
President Jackson’s second term, Myers was ap- 
pointed postmaster at New Rochester, a posi- 
tion he held for about thirty years. John Bair 
was then the mail-carrier, on the route from 
Perrysburg to Bucyrus, as he was until 1839. In 
1842, Henry Bain opened a tavern at this point, 
and, within it, kept a small stock of groceries, 
dry goods and hardware. About the same time, 
Thomas Bain erected a house, opposite that of 
Henry, which was rented by Elias Whipple, who 
established himself as a tavern-keeper and mer- 
chant. Some years later, Whipple purchased 
Henry Bain’s stock, and, for atime, was the sole 
merchant of the locality. Shafftstal and T. 
Alexander occupied the house until it was torn 
down. In 1883, R. W. Davidson built the pres- 
ent store. The first sawmill was built by John 
Cope, one and one-half miles below the village, 
in 1848 or 1849. Hecut acanal across the little 
peninsula at that point, which to-day is the only 
evidence of the mill-power of the past. 

Old Cemetery.—Below the village, in sight of 
Davidson’s store, on the high bank of the river is 
the grave of Silas Myers, who died September 
11, 1835. There also lie Catherine Myers, 
(whose death occurred in July, 1841), Silas M. 
Myers (who died in May, 1851), and. Frances M. 
Clay (who died in June, 1848). 

First School.—The first school house in that 
vicinity stood about ten rods below where the big 
hotel was, on the south side of the road. It was 
moved from near where the hotel stood; was a 
frame building sided up with clap-boards, and or- 
iginally intended for agrocery. The first teacher 
was Sally McMillen, who taught the first term in 
the summer of 1841 or 42. When she was ex- 
amined the questions in arithmetic propounded 
by the township examiner, Myers, were as fol- 
lows: 7+4 are how many? What does 3x9 equal? 
Four units from eleven units leave how many 
Jane Gould was the second teacher. _ 

Early Preachers.—The first sermon preached 
in New Rochester neighbarhood, was by a Bap- 
tist minister named Babcock, some time in 1838. 
The services were held at the house of Michael 
Myers. Among other ministers there, were Rev. 
H. Norton, of Bowling Green, a Methodist, who 
preached several sermons in Jeremiah Knoll’s 
house, and a revivalist named Hager, who 
stirred up the community about 1848. The first 
Sabbath-school, organized and superintended by _ 
Jeremiah Knoll, in 1844, was held at his house. 

The Post Office.—The office was held by 
Michael Myers from the early ‘‘thirties” until 
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the close of the Civil war. John Zeppernick 
was the incumbent in 1868, when John Adams 
arrived. Theodore Alexander followed, and 
served until August, 1877, when Miss Emma 
Adams took charge. At one time, R. W. David- 
son was commissioned postmaster, and qualified; 
but resigned in favor of Miss Adams. 

Churches. —On July 23, 1858, Michael Myers 
sold to himself, Jeremiah Thrall, Grafton Ber- 
nard and George Bower, trustees of the Method- 
ist Episcopal and Methodist Protestant Societies, 
a half acre in Sec. 39, Freedom township. In 
that year they erected a house of worship, for 
joint use. Sometime after, the United Brethren 
purchased a third interest in the building, and 
furnishings, when it became known as the 
‘* Union Church.’”’ The Methodist Protestant 
organization disbanded years ago, so that in 1884 
the Episcopal Methodists and United Brethren 
were the owners of the property. In 1893, the 
United Brethren purchased the building, the 
remnant of the Methodist organization going 
into the Presbyterian Society. 

The Presbyterian Church is one of the modern 
organizations of this old village. About four 
years ago their present church was erected. 

Evangelical Lutheran, St. Paul’s Society, was 
incorporated August 4, 1881, and elected H. 
Beimdick, Frank Schwane and H. Schwarte, 
trustees. This society erected a church house in 
1882, and a school house and parsonage in 1883. 
Mr. Kornbaum was the first pastor, and served 
until Rev. Mr. Hohls, the present pastor, came 
in July, 1890. The first members included the 
trustees named, with Henry Eschedor, Matthias 
Frobose, David Hummel, F. Evers, Henry 
Lachmiller, Johann Bellenkamp and two others. 
The. present number of members is fifty-one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Woodstde was surveyed by D. D. Ames, in 
April, 1883, for Seymour W. Owen. In this 
vicinity, immediately after the war, or rather 
about the date of its official close, in 1866, the 
farmers of the district’in Wood, Sandusky and 
Ottawa, organized a Mutual Benefit Fire Insur- 
ance Association, which, twenty years later, car- 
ried risks valued at $150,000. In 1852 the little 
village lost the pioneer merchant, who moved to 
Pemberville and opened his stock of goods in the 
more promising town. 

In 1592 the oilmen recognized in the vicinity 
a safe place for the investment of money, and 
soon Woodside became more than a mere stop- 
ping place for trains or a post-office hamlet. 

The Woodside fire of May 19, 1891, destroyed 


Henry Alexander’s sawmill, the Reinburger and 
Hamlin dwellings, and the Alexander barn. The 
explosion at the Ohio Oil Co.’s well, on the Fuhr 
& Villwock lease, on July 20, 1893, resulted in 
the death of Lemuel Lockhart, and Jacob Turk; 
David Arner, Jacob Perkins and David Ramsey 
were fearfully burned, while the engine house, 
derrick and two horses were reduced to cinders. 
On July 29, S. G. Redman, a pumper ‘on the 
Hoodlebrink farm, was killed, while within the 
last few years many minor accidents have been 
chronicled. 

The Rees Settlement.—Among the early settlers 
along the east line of the county were a number 
of Welsh immigrants, who sought a home far 
away from the exactions of landlords and manu- 
facturers in theirown land. They found suitable 
locations here, which they reclaimed from the 
wilderness, and left as a rich heritage to their 
children. Of theirtwo institutions—the Harvest 
Home and the Baptist Church—let a brief. ac- 
count be given. 

The Harvest Home originated here in 1857, 
in Sunday-school and pioneer meetings. For 
years the annual August meeting was held in 
Rees’ Grove, Morris Rees being the most active 
spirit and president of the association since its 
formation. The meetings were well attended 
for a number of years. 

The Madison Baptist Church may be said to 
have been organized, March 9, 1857, when 
David .Campbell, Elias Lloyd, David Rees, John 
Peoples, Evan Rees, Ann Rees, Elizabeth 
Peoples, Sarah Rees, Hannah Peoples, Eliza 
Ladd, Susan Chamblin and Hannah Jones signed 
articles of association. Rev. David Campbell 
was chosen moderator, Elias Lloyd, clerk, and 
David Rees, deacon. In May, following, Thomas 
and Margaret Griffith, Esther Hayden, Hannah 
Burns and Sarah Ann Ladd, were admitted, while, 
on May 30, Elizabeth Ladd was baptized, and 
Evan Rees appointed clerk. In June, Morris 
Rees and Caroline Peoples were received, and on 
October 7, 1857, the society was constituted as 
a Regular Baptist Church, with delegates from 
Amanda, Findlay, Jackson, Liberty and West 
Millgrove societies composing the council. There 
were nineteen members then known as the Free- 
dom and Madison Baptist Church. Mr. Camp- 
bell preached for two and a half years when Rev. 
B. J. Powell came, and in March, 1860, received 
four members of Thomas Brown’s family, and 
nominated Mr. Brown as deacon. On July 21, 
1860, the name ‘‘ Madison” was adopted. Rev. 
James C. Karns was received in December, 
1860. Messrs. Barber and Price filled the office. 
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of clerk successively, while one or other of the 
Rees brothers has attended to the record work for 
many years. In August, 1868, Rev. Horace 
Hall succeeded Mr. Karns, and continued the 
practice of preaching in school and private 
houses, until November 10, 1874, when the first 
house of worship was finished, being in the N. E. 
z, Sec. 24, Freedom, There is still a working 
membership here. Rev. J. B. Schaff was pastor 
for some time prior to his death, October 13, 
1895. [Morris Rees, named above, furnished the 
data on which this sketch is based. ] 

Gas and Oil.—In the chapter on Gas and Oil 
a reference is made to the Freedom field. The 
Fralick well, three miles south of Pemberville, 
drilled in about the middle of September, 1889, 
drew attention to this extension of the oil field, 
while the Standard gas well, on the Peters farm, 
completed July 4, 1890, was another advertise- 
ment. In that year, on the S. W. Owens farm, 
Sec. 27, a well was drilled-in, which was left idle 
for many months, when it was pumped and found 
to bea fifteen-barrel producer. Another well, on 
the northwest corner of the same farm, did bet- 
ter, but not until the 125-barrel well on the D. 
L. Thomas farm, and the 175-barrel one on the 
Fowler & Thompson land came in, was there 
much faith placed in the Freedom oil field. In 
February, 1872, the developments on the Stein, 
Karns, Barnes, Menter, Hoodlebrink, Diehl] and 
Alexander farms showed that the faith of the oil 
men in the field was fortified. In March, 1892, 
accounts of the wells on these farms were pub- 
lished, the Hobart, Bowlus & Co.’s 210-barrel 
well, on the Hoodlebrink farm, receiving special 
attention. In August, 1892, the Woodville, or, 
rather, Pemberville field, was producing 8,000 
barrels a day. The Pemberville Oil Co.’s well, 
on the Henry Helle farm, came in in August, 
1892, as a great gasser, its production being at 
first estimated to be 5,000,000 feet aday. At the 
close of 1892 oil was produced on the William 
Kimmel, John Kenner, John Fish, Casper Beeker, 
Daniel Fish, John Seving, Edward Seving, Fred 
Rahe and H. Westerhouse farms, as well as on 
those formerly named. Three pumping stations 
were in operation in January, 1893, and the 
Paragon Co. was building a fourth station. Oil 
was then 42} cents. In January, 1893, it was 
reported that Hobart, Bowlus & Co. transferred 
their leases on the Hoodlebrink lands to the 
Manhattan Co. for $44,000. Other large deals 
were reported at that time. Thencame a period 
of depression, which was not relieved until the 
busy summer of 1895 filled the land again with 
operators. 


PEMBERVILLE VILLAGE. 


The survey of the original town was com- 
pleted on the 24th day of May, 1854, by S. H. 
Bell for James Pember. Selecting a part of 
the N. E. 3 of Sec. 10, as the most eligible 
site, he divided it into 26 lots, and named 
the place after the owner of that particular 
tract of land. The original owners were 
Asahel Powers, Philip Kripler, John McQuill- 
ing and Samuel McQuilling, to whom it may 
be said to have been conveyed by the United 
States and State in 1833. Asahel Powers was 
the Caucasian pioneer, as already stated; but an 
Indian or Half-breed trader is said to have been 
the first developer of the commercial field. _Al- 


| most six years after, Powers erected his cabin, 


below the present ‘‘ Rossinger House” (in 1838), 
which in recent years was occupied by C. Lah- 
man down to his removal in 1894. James Pem- 
ber built the first frame house. A sawmill existed 
there as early as 1836, built by Calkins and 
Banks for themselves, or for one of the Pem- 
bers, for, in that year, Alfred Thurstin, of Bow- 
ling Green, hauled boards from a mill at the 
Forks, to be used in flooring the north school 
house in his settlement. It was an upright mill 
and stood on the south side of the south branch 
of the Portage, just above its junction with the 
north branch. This mill, after the death of 
Banks, was bought by James Pember. The 
next sawmill was built by John Cope, about 1838, 
and stood above where the ‘‘ Rossinger House”’ 
is, and the next James Pember built on the north 
side of the south branch of the river, opposite 
the first. A gristmill was built by Pember at 
the junction of the two branches in 1841, and 
soon after another sawmill was erected. 

In 1850, Charles Stahler established a gen- 
eral store near the mills,‘but moved his goods to 
Woodville, in 1851. Returning in June, 1852, 
he continued in business here until 1881. Ira 
Banks, who was the second merchant, continued 
in business until his removal to Weston. ‘‘The 
Forks,” within a few yearsafter the first settlers 
appeared there, became the center of trade, bear- 
ing almost the same relation to the eastern town- 
ships that Perrysburg did to the western town- 
ships. The development was slow, but sure, 
until the close of the Civil war, when the village 
entered on a new era of progress. 

The business circle, in 1877, embraced 
Froney & Brunning, Schroeder & Blasey, and 
Frederick Rossinger, dealers in dry goods and 
groceries; Cable & Hagameyer and Hobart, 
Bowlus & Co. (established in 1872), dealers in 
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agricultural implements; Leroy Moore, operator 
of the flouring-mill; one wagon and blacksmith 
shop, one furniture store, one boot and shoe 
store, two saloons, one bakery and one harness 
shop. ‘The population at that time was esti- 
mated at 500, or thereabouts; 10,000 bushels of 
wheat were shipped during the winter ending 
April 9, 1877; a village council guarded the 
municipal interests and a newspaper was printed 
and issued there. That was fully a decade be- 
fore the inhabitants knew anything of petroleum, 
oilmen, derricks, ‘‘ go-devils,” and all the famil- 
iar names of the present day. It was a hamlet 
carved out of the wilderness, inhabited by a 
thirfty people, depending for trade on the rich 
country around it, content with itself and at 
peace with its neighboring villages, not excepting 
the precocious Bowling Green of that period. 
The Toledo & Hocking Valley railroad, com- 
pleted in 1875, aided the town materially; for, in 
1871, when the report of building such a road 
gained credence, a few enterprising residents 
and a few more outside men invested moneys 
here, which investments the period of depression, 
beginning in 1873, would have rendered useless, 
had not the railroad building revived trade in 
1875. In 1881, the second railroad was com- 
pleted, giving additional facilities for trade; in 
1887, the oil-field was opened, and a new era in- 
troduced which robbed the village of its quiet- 


ness, and transformed it into a bustling hive of . 


trade and manufactures. In 1882, there were 
150 cars of staves, or 3,000,000 staves, shipped 
from the old Dewey works. In 1883, the.ship- 
ment was duplicated. 

Manufacturing Industries: —The Dewey 
stave factory may be said to have been the first 
great wood-working industry at Pemberville. In 
September, 1883, fire swept away: machinery, 
stock and buildings, but a new home for the in- 
dustry was constructed. Another fire, another 
rebuilding, next a fire, andthenthe end. To-day 
the pail-stave factory of G. F. Otten is the sole 
reminder of the once big industry; while the saw- 
mill operated by H. Bankey is the modern form 
of the old mills of 1835 and 1837. Such con- 
cerns as the old sawmills, Herman’s shingle-mill 
and the gristmill preceded it. The Pemberville 
gristmill, established in 1874, was purchased by 
a stock company in 1887; in January, 1891, 
was purchased by Bierly, Schroeder, Herman & 
Cowden, but nothing was done with it. The 
Bushman flouring-mill was constructed in 1890, 
and the machinery installed the same year. The 
Pemberville Box Co. began business in August, 
1890. In 1885 or 1886 the Bushman tile factory 


was established, to succeed Sabin & Co.’s tile 
and brick works, which were opened in 1883 and 
closed a yearorso later. Stiffen & Menter, who 
were in the furniture business for many years, 
established a planing-mill here a few years ago, 


‘while a few smaller industries were introduced. 


The Pemberville Creamery Co. was organized in 
July, 1892, with J. H. Menter, president; Ira 
Witte, secretary; E. H. Smith, treasurer; Fred. 
Kohring, John Rex, Charles Muir, Harman 
Smearsole and J. H. Menter, directors; and S. V. 
Sheffner, superintendent. 

Banks.—The Pemberville Banking Co. was 
incorporated in July, 1890, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. A. J. Munn was chosen president; 
C. L. Haskin, vice-president; J. V. Beverstock, 
cashier; and they, with E. W. Merry and F..A. 
Baldwin,.were directors. On June 16, 1893, 
after many changes had been made in the di- 
rectory, the bank assigned to J. H. Menter, who 
paid 74°55 per centum of its total liabilities. 

The Strong & Spitzer bank was established 
in 1894. : 

Railroad Shipments.—The railroad advan- 
tages of Pemberville were ‘not fully realized by - 
the farmers living in the neighborhood, until 
1882, when M. ©. Ladd and another dealer 
shipped 100 car-loads of hogs to the Eastern 
markets, for which $150,000 was received. From 
June, 1882, to June, 1883, A. Froney shipped 
fifty-one cars of wheat, containing 25,714 bush- 
els, worth so many:dollars. No less than.1,500 
bushels of clover seed, and immense cargoes of 
other farm products were shipped by the farmers 
and merchants of this locality in 1883. The last 
twelve years witnessed extraordinary activity in 
shipments. The records kept by A. Hebling, J. 
K. Powell and F. H. Schroeder, of the C. H. V. 
& T. railroad, as well as those of the T. & O.C. 
Railroad Company, stand in. testimony to Pem- 
berville’s trade. 

Fires.—The Pemberville fire of July 2, 1884, 
originated in Bahrenburg’s place, and extended 
east and west until it destroyed all the buildings 
fronting on Main street, from Mrs. Sprague’s mil- 
linery store to Grote’s saloon. Soon after, the 
rebuilding of the town was entered upon. The 
next large fire removed the old frame block, 
where the Loomis, Harns and Pember brick block 
now stands. The fire of May 6, 1891, destroyed 
Haskins & Co.’s stock, and damaged the building. 

The Post Ofice.—Strange as it. may seem, 
Woodville was the post office to which the peo- 
ple of Pemberville had to go for mail. -'From 
the ‘‘fifties” until Hiram Pember was appointed 
postmaster, 1867, the letters and papers would 
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be taken to Pemberville from Woodville, and left 
at Stahler’s or Bank’s store for distribution. A. 
Froney succeeded Hiram Pember in charge of 
the office. L. C. Sprague was the next incum- 
bent, John H. Schroeder was appointed in 1885, 
and served until John Muir was appointed in 
a 1889; C. R. Gerding was appointed July 
I, 1893. 

Laverns and Hotels.—There were taverns 
here in early years, but the first hotel was kept 
by Charles Stahler. Dennis Pember and Joshua 
Henninger were bonifaces later; then came the 
‘«Rossinger House,” and still later the ‘‘ Central,” 
built by A. Froney, and variously managed. 

Organization and Offictals.—The petition for 
the incorporation of Pemberville was presented 
March 18, 1876, and on June 1 an equally strong 
remonstrance was submitted to the commission- 
ers. On June 8, 1876, the village was ordered 
to be organized. The first officers elected were 
George M. Bell, mayor; O. E. Hyde, clerk; J. H. 
Schroeder, A. Froney, Charles Stabler, Sr., J. 
Hathaway, Charles Gerding and Silas Ralston, 
councilmen; and Silas Ralston, marshal. The 
last named held the office of marshal only, and 
Dr. W. D. Stewart was appointed councilman. 
The mayorsof the villagesince that time are named 
as follows: 1876, George M. Bell (killed by a 
falling building at Tacoma, Wash., May 13, 
1889); 1877, J. H. Schroeder, resigned in Sep- 
tember, and Thomas N. Bierly appointed, elected 
1878; Theodore Alexander, elected in October, 
1881; J. A. Smith, appointed September 6, 1382; 
T. N. Bierly, 1883; H. F. Bowlus, 1885; H. L. 
Davis, 1887; C. R. Gerding, 1889; J. K. Powell, 
1891; John S. Hoyman, 1893, resigned October 
9, 1893, and J. H. Schroeder appointed; A. Keil, 
1894; J. L. Williams, elected 1895; John E. 
Hoyman, elected 1896. : 

The office of clerk has been filled by the fol- 
lowing named citizens: O. E. Hyde (died No- 
vember, 1876); H. B. Knoff, appointed Novem- 
ber 6, 1876; J. O. Cable, 1881; Geo. H. Withey, 
1883; H. Lee Davis, 1885; A. Keil, 1887; Jesse 
Stephens, 1889; C. H. Hammond, 1891; J. M. 
Isbell, 1895, resigned and G. H. Speck was ap- 
pointed, but he also resigned, and C. H. Ham- 
mond was appointed; E. A. Saxby, elected 1896. 

The office of treasurer has been occupied by: 
A. Froney, 1877; John Baker, 1879; John Loh- 
meyer, 1881; C. L. Haskins, 1883; J. C. Scott, 
1887; F. W. Steffen, 1889; M. Hobart, 1891; 
J. F. Bruning, 1895-96. The office of corpora- 
tion solicitor was established in 1892, when T. N. 
Bierly was elected. E. B. Morse was elected 
marshal in 1896. 


The councilmen named in the record of first 
election served until April 9, 1877. The mem- 
bers elected since that time are as follows: 


1877-—Charies Stahler, Thomas Mackey, H. H. Menter, H. 
F. Steffens, C. H. Scherman, E. Myers. 

1878—Henry Hoodlebrink, J. H. Schroeder, Fred. Smith, T. 
Mackey, E. Myers, C. Stahler. 

1879—J. Hoiles, C. Bruning, C. L. Haskins, with Hoodle- 

___ brink, Schroeder and: Smith. 

1880--Thomas Mackey, Henry Hoodlebrink, J. H. Schroeder, 
with Haskins, Bruning and Hoiles. 

1881—-Harmon Blasey, Fred. Gerding, C. H. Scherman, John 
Hathaway, John Steidle, H. Hoodlebrink, and, in Oc- 
tober, 1881, Henry Bowlus 

1882—-C. L. Haskins, T. J. Lake, E. W. Pember, with Bow- 
lus, Gerding and Scherman. 

18838—C. H. Scherman, Edward Hartman, John Bushman, 
with T. J. Lake, H. Hoodlebrink and E. W. Pember. 

1884—-H. Hoodlebrink, F. Gerding, J. C. Scott, with Scher- 
man, Bushman and Hartman. 

1885-—J. H. Schroeder, F. W. Steffen, E. W. Pember, with 
J. C. Scott, H. Hoodlebrink and F. Gerding. * 

1886—John. K. Powell, H. Steinmeyer, Edward Hartman, 
with Steffen, Schroeder and F. M. Boyer. 

1887—-F. W. Steffen, H. H. Bruning, John Bushman, H. 
Steinmeyer, J. K. Powell and E. Hartman. 

1888—J. K. Powell, Ed. Hartman, Henry Steinmeyer, with 
Steffen, Bruning and Bushman. 

1889—Hiram Isbell, Henry C. Beinke, Charles Aebersold, 
with H. H. Bruning, H. Steinmeyer, E. Hartman. 

1890—H. C. Beinke, R. J. Simon,. J. H. Bahrenburg, with 
Aebersold, Bruning and Pember. 

1891—-J. C. Seiler, H. H. Bruning, J. H. Schroeder, with 
Beinke, Simon and Bahrenburg; R. Black, appointed. 

1892—J. H. Bahrenburg, R. J. Simon, H. W. Hoodlebrink, 
J. H. Shermeyer, J. H. Schroeder, H. H. Bruning. 

1893—J. F. Brandeberry, J. F. Bruning, A. J. Shontz, R. J. 

_ Simon, H. W. Hoodlebrink, J. H. Bahrenburg. 

1894—E. H. Mason, Aaron Vanetten, J. C. Bruning, J. F. 
Brandeberry, A. J. Shontz, J. F. Bruning. 

1895—Henry Hickman, Hiram Isbell, H. C. Schwane, A. 

. Vanetten, E. H. Mason, J. C. Bruning. 

1896—C. H. Hammond, G. F. Otten, H. Hickman, H. Isbell, 

H. C. Schwane and F. H. Schroeder were elected. 


In 1896, E. H. Smith, D. B. Brown, J. S. 
Hoyman, H. Hickman, H. H. Bruning and J. 
Hagemeyer were elected members of the Pember- 
ville school board. 

Transactions of the Councid.—In December, 
1876, the contract for building the jail was 
awarded to L. H. Forrest, on his bid of $217, 
and a part of In-lot No. 11 was leased as a 
building lot. In 1877, the ‘‘Stock Restraining 
Ordinance” was published in the /udependent, 
and in May of that year a bill of $14.70 was 
paid Evers & Rudulph for publishing a notice of 
the organization of the village in the Sentinel. 

In January, 1890, the proposition to build a 
town hall was adopted by the council, but the 
vote in April following was not considered favor- 
able to the project. In April, 1891, there were 
120 votes cast for the proposition, and thirty-four 
contra. The council lost no time in carrying out 
the wish of the people. Under the Ordinance of 
July 13, 1891, ten $500 six-per-cent. bonds were 
authorized, the proceeds to be invested in the 
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purchase of ground and the construction of a 
town hall, and, on the same day, the contract 
for building was awarded to Alex. Dawson, on 
his bid of $6,083.75. The building, as is usual, 
cost something more than the mere contract 
price; but the council was pleased to take posses- 
sion of iton July 5, 1892. 

In October, 1890, the council authorized the 
construction of the Maple street sewer, an im- 
provement long considered a necessity. 

In February, 1893, the privilege of piping the 
village for gas was given to I. R. Patterson, who 
agreed to the following schedule of prices: A 
3-32 mixer, $3.35; a 4-32 mixer, $4.50; and a 
5-32 mixer, $7.00 a month. The franchise was 
granted for six years, and as much longer as ‘‘he 
would comply with this or any other ordinance on 
the same subject.” In April mains were placed 
from the Helle farm well, and on April 8 a battery 
of ten stand-pipes was lighted. The gas supply 
ceased within a month orso, since which time oil 
has been used for street lamps. 

In March, 1893, R. W. Brown and G. B. 
Kerper asked certain rights for ‘‘ The Lake Erie 
and Northwestern Ohio Electric Street Railroad 
Company,” but the panic of that year drove the 
company away and the negotiations fell through. 

In July, 1884, the report of Councilmen 
Scott, Hoodlebrink and Hartman, appointed pre- 
viously to report on the price of fire department 
apparatus, was received; a petition from the vil- 
lagers asking for means of protection against fire 
was received, and a resolution to purchase a fire 
engine adopted. On November 17 a fire engine, 
sent on trial, was accepted, and three orders— 
one for $450, and two for $425, each, payable 
within three years, were issued to the manu- 
facturers. At the same time John C. Scott was 
appointed fire commissioner. A volunteer fire 
company was organized the same year. In April, 
1888, the equipment of the fire department was 
turned over to that company, and the members 
made employes of the village under certain con- 
ditions. 

In 1894 and 1895 the question of the con- 
struction of stone sidewalks on Front street was 
a serious one for the frontage owners. The 
majority favored the improvement, and in the 
fall of 1895 large Berea flags took the place of 
the unsightly wooden walks. 

‘Board of Health.—In February, 1878, John 
Lohmeyer, A. Bressler and Henry Bruning were 
appointed additional members of the board of 
health, and in March the board organized with 
Dr. Stewart and Joshua Hoiles, members for three 
years, John Lohmeyer and Henry Bruning for two 


years, and E. W. Pember and A. Bressler for 
one year. 

Cemetery.—On March 4, 1878, the council 
and township trustees in joint session agreed to 
take charge of the village cemetery. On April 
13, a committee of four was appointed by the 
mayor to purchase additional ground for cemetery 
purposes, and, on May 6, the purchase of five 
acres in Sec. 16, at $135 an acre, from Wm. 
Hagemeyer, for which 7 per cent. bonds were 
issued to the grantor. In June, Henry Hoodle- 
brink, F. Smith and Thomas Mackey were ap- 
pointed a committee on cemetery affairs. In 
April, 1879, H. Hoodlebrink was elected a trus- 
tee of the cemetery, and in 1880 H. H. Menter © 
and John Lohmeyer were elected, while Eisen- 
haur, Westerhaus and Baker represented the 
township as cemetery trustees, with J. H. Schroe- 
der and H. Bruning members of the village di- 
vision of the board. In April, 1895, Isaac Fair 
was elected trustee. - 

Schools. — The first school building was 
‘‘raised at the Forks,” in 1835, by the residents, 
on land donated by Albert Keyes, twenty rods 
east of the C. & T. railroad crossing of the Port- 
age.. Almira Webster taught the first class there 
in the summer of that year, the ‘‘ directors”’ pay- 
ing her one dollar a week and giving her a permit 
to ‘‘board round.’”’ Among her students were 
Hiram, Almiraand Lucina Powers, Orissa, Emily 
and David Calkins, Orlando and Lyman Web- 
ster, Asa and Albert Fuller, Betsy Pember and a 
boy named Eyster. When J. H. Schroeder ar- 
rived in the ‘‘ fifties,” Peter Bell taught school 
on the N. E. corner of Sec. 10. He was then 
an old teacher. Dr. Palmer taught here for 
many terms in the second house built across the 
road, which was moved to the present school 
house lot in 1875. A special school district was 
organized in 1876, and in April, 1877, J. H. 
Schroeder, A. G. Thornton, George Buttorf, 
Henry Menter and R. J. Simon were elected 
directors. The principais were B. R. Hubbard, 
H. B. Knoff, I. N. Van Tassel and W. R. Barton, 
prior to 1881, when George H. Withey was ap- 
pointed superintendent, with Ida Williams and 
Alice Burney, teachers in the lower grades. 
John S. Hoyman succeeded Withey, and held the 
position for five years, or until June, 1891. D. 
R. Jones, his successor, also became a lawyer 
when R. F. Beausay, who was admitted to the 
bar in March, 1895, was appointed superintend- 
ent. S.S. Simpson is now the superintendent. 
The present $12,000 school house was erected 


in 1880-81 to supercede the old two-story 


frame structire of the old district. In April, 
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1895, J. S. Hoyman and D. B. Brown, both 
Democrats, received 261 votes, against eighty- 
eight cast for Mrs. Bowlus and Mrs. Haskins, the 
Republican candidates for the school board. _ 

The German Lutheran school, supported by 
members of that society, had 112 pupils enrolled 
in 1884, but were willing to pay the double 
school tax rather than send their children to the 
common school. 

Churches.—The first Methodist sermon was 
delivered at A. H. Powers’ house in 1834, and 
there, the same year, Rev. J. Wells, of Fremont, 
organized a Methodist class of forty-five mem- 
bers. For many years, this denomination had 
scarcely a representation here. In 1881 a class 
was re-organized by Rev. J. Stewart. In 1888 
a church building was erected, which was dedi- 
cated October 7, 1888, by Elder Rutledge. In 
1887 George A. Criger was pastor; in 1888, Rev. 
E. D. Winfield; in 1890, G. M. Hunter; in 1892, 
L. C. McBride, and B. L. Rowand, 1893. The 
permanent organization of the society took 
place March 19, 1893, when Thomas N. Bierly, 
S. V. Sheffner, J. F. Bruning, A. Bressler and 
Henry Basor were chosen trustees; J. L. Wilkins, 
J. C. Stewart, J. F. Bruning, Mrs. George H. 
Speck and Mrs. Lee Williams, stewards, and R. 
F. Beausay, superintendent. 

The Seventh Day Adventists organized a class 
of a few members, and in December, 1891, held 
baptismal services. 

There was a time in the history of Freedom 
township in the early ‘‘forties’’ when the excite- 
ment over Spiritualism ran very high, many 
strange and interesting stories of their meetings 
as they were held night after night in that vicin- 
ity, might be related. One of the principal me- 
diums was a bright young school teacher, a lady 
of more than ordinary intelligence, who is still 
living, but not in this State. She was also a 
somnambulist, and it is stated that at one time 


she boarded with a family living on the bank of, 
the Portage while teaching, and on several occa- 


sions was found wandering about in a comatose 
state. She consulted the most noted mediums 
and read al! their leading books. She wrote her 
own biography and a large number of poems. 
The latter she would write in the night. After 
waking from a short, sleep she would call fora 
light, and write sitting in bed. Like other relig- 
ious organizations of the township, the Spiritual- 
ist had many followers for aseason, again only 
few, and again a large class. 

There was no regular church building erected: 
in the vicinity of the Forks until 1862, when the 
German Lutheran denomination built a frame 


house which they now use. The Bethlehem 
Lutheran Society is the oldest local organization, 
dating back to 1861. An addition was made to 
the building in recent years, and, since Rev. C. 
J. L. Benzine became pastor, thirteen years ago, 
the membership has increased to 400, ,The 
brick school house, to accommodate 100 pupils, 
and the brick parsonage, built in 1894 at a cost 
of $4,000, have been erected. In 1880, the old 
church building was enlarged at acost of $1,800. 
There are now about 200 members. The pipe 
organ cost $1,100 in 1881 or 1882. Prior to 
1861, the Pemberville Lutherans formed a part 
of the Switzer Church in Troy township. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Freedom township was incorporated December 
20, 1861, with William Heckman, Henry Schroe- 
der, Henry Hagemeyer, trustees, and Caspar H. 
Scherman, clerk. Rev. George Cronewett was 
their pastor. 

The United Brethren Society of Pemberville 
signed articles of association December 10, 1877, 
and elected J. Conser, Geo. M. Bell, Albert 
Froney, M. Hobart and H. Long, trustees. They 
built a house of worship, which ultimately was 
purchased by the Presbyterians for $1,500. 

A Presbyterian Society was organized in 1863; 
but there was nothing accomplished by the mem- 
bers toward employing a preacher or building a 
house of worship. On April 21, 1878, Rev. P. 
C. Baldwin succeeded in re-establishing a Pres- 
byterian organization and in acquiring a church 
house. In 1882 a parsonage was erected. The 
first members were Marcene Hobart, Lewis For- 
rest, Dr. R. J. Simons, Henry Bruning and their 
wives, with Mrs. Scott, while Dr. Simons was the 
first ruling elder. Rev. James Quick, pastor from 
1882 to December 1, 1884, died in 1889; Rev. 
John R. Tercy, 1889; G. C. Gerlach, in 1890; 
Rev. J. A. Bartlett in 1893-95, when he re- 
moved to Celina, Ohio. In February, 1894, A. 
J. Shontz was elected secretary, H. H. Bruning, 
treasurer, and J. H. Bahrenburg, trustee. The 
first trustees were Messrs. Hobart, Forrest, 
Bruning, named above, with J. Conser, George 
Bell, John Wight and Albert Froney, and the 
first clerk was W. D. Stewart. In September 
and October, 1881, a number of members were 
received. In 1883 F. M. Boyer, H. F. Bowlus, 
G. Hebling and Dr. Simon were elders. In 
March, 1882, Rev. J. Quick was appointed clerk, 
andhe signedtherecords until December, 1884. H. 
F. Bowlus was appointed clerk in February, 1885, 
and continued as such until: February, 1889, 
when Rev. G. C.,Gerlach became moderator and 
clerk;. but in February, 1893, Mr. Bowlus re- 
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sumed charge of the records of session, a position 
he still holds. There were 196 members received 
since organization, but the greater number have 
been dismissed to New Rochester and other 
churches. 

The English Lutheran Society was organized 
in July, 1895, by Rev. Engers, of Toledo, under 
the title—‘‘Martin Luther Society.’”’ Daniel Rife 
presided at the meeting, with H. W. Schroeder, 
secretary. There were twenty members reported 
in October, 1895, who worship in the town hall. 

Secret Societics.—Pemberville Lodge, No. 
516, F. & A. M., was organized May 2, 1877, 
and chartered October 17, of that year. It is 
said that Henry Bruning, D. W. Brown, R. L. 
Van Camp, J. P. Evans, M. Hobart, W. D. 
Stewart, John Edmond and A. Rees were the first 
officers in lodge rank, while on another authority, 
Gustavus Hebling is named as first master. Tak- 
ing the official list of presiding officers, G. He- 
bling served until 1879, when “Morris Rees was 
installed; G. Hebling, again, from December 27, 
1879, to December 28, 1882; then J. O. Cable 
to 1884; Henry Bruning to 1885; D. B. Brown 
to January, 1889; E. W. Pember to December 
28, 1889; D. B. Brown to December, 1891; 
Thomas N. Bierly to January 13, 1894; J. E. 
Ladd to January 12, 1895; and M. Hobart, 1895. 
In December, 1895, D. b. Brown was elected. 
The secretaries in order of service are M. Ho- 
bart, 1877-78 and 1880; Henry Bruning, 1879; 
Charles Gerding, 1881 and 1882; G. Hebling, 
1883 and 1885; J. P. Evans, 1884; T. J. Lake, 
1886 and 1895; J. P. Muir, 1887; R. F. Muir, 
1888, 1890 and 1891; H. L. Davis, 1889; John 
S. Hoyman, 1892 and 1893; L. A. Challen, 
1894; and J. L. Jackson, 1896. The number of 
members in June, 1895, was sixty-five. 

Freedom Lodge, No. 723, I. Q. O. F., was 
instituted January 29, 1883, under a charter 
granted in May, 1882, to the following members: 
T. J. Lake, E. Smeed, D. B. Brown, R. J. Si- 
mon, Fred Gerding, J. T. Anderson; J. E. Fish, 
J. C. Bruning, S. B. Agnew, George Hiser, 
Tobias Henline, M. S. Frazier, William Agnew, 
John Craft and O. Peters. The past grands are 
named as follows: T. J. Lake, E. Smeed, D. B. 
Brown, R. J. Simon, J. E. Fish, dropped; J. 
T. Anderson, M. S. Frazier, A. Peters, je. Ge 
Scott, H. B. Knoff, withdrawn; A. Keil, C. H. 
Hammond, E. E. Lake, W. J. Young, H. H. 
Bruning and Byron Shaw; Hiram Isbell and G. E. 
Bushnell, elected in June, 1895. In December, 
1895, James Rogers was elected noble grand. 
The secretaries from 1883 to the present time 
are named inthe order of service: T. J. Lake, 


1883; E. Smeed, 1884; J. C. Scott and R. J. . 
Simon, 1885; J. T. Anderson, 1886; R. G. Simon 
and A. L. Muir, 1887; H. B. Knoff and H. L. 
Davis, 1888; F. M. Lewis and M. S. Frazier, 
1889; A. Peters and Dr. Brown, 1890; J. E. 
Fish, 1891-92; John S. Hoyman, 1893; George 
H. Speck, 1894-96, and W. H. Bruning, elected 
in December, 1895. There were ninety-five 
members reported in October, 1895. 

Wood Encampment, No. 256, I. O. O. F., 
was chartered April 15, 1891, with the following 
named members: I. F. Pheils, T. J. Lake, J. C. 
Scott, S. B. Hooper, Melvin Frazier, T. N. 
Bierly, J. C. Seiler, J. H. Chidester, Edwin 
Smeed, Junlier Smith, G. O. DePawe, D. B. 
Brown, Heman Allen, Byron Shaw, C. H. Ham- 
mond, J. V. Beverstock, John Muir, H. H. Bru- 
ning, J. S. Hoyman, H. M. Anderson, J. T. An- 
derson, H. Isbell, E. E. Lake, C. S. Habad, J. 
C. Bruning (chief), G. E. Bushnell, M. M. Fow- 
ler. The past chief patriarchs are: J. T. Lake, 
J. V. Beverstock, J. S. Hoyman (two terms), 
C. H. Hammond, J. T. Anderson, Byron Shaw 
and H. H. Bruning (two terms). The scribes 
who have served the encampment are named as 
follows: C. H. Hammond, J. V. Beverstock, J. 
C. Seiler, and C. H. Hammond, who was again 
scribe in 1895. There were forty-three members 
in June, 1895. 

Reba Lodge, No. 239, D. of R., was instituted 
in 1889, with fifteen charter members. The first 
noble -grand was Nancy Smead. The present 
membership is sixty-five. Mrs. T. J. Lake is the 
deputy grand master; Mrs. Byron Shaw, noble 
grand, and Miss Elva Bushnell recording secretary. 

Bénedict Post, No. 26, G. A. R., was named 
inhonor of Napoleon Benedict of the 3rd Ohio 
Cavalry, who waskilled in the retreat from Love- 
joy’s Station, Ga., in August, 1864. The charter 
members were Leroy Moore, G. Hebling, A. 
Vanetten, I. W. Krotzer, Jacob H. Furry, J. W. 
Vanetten, T. J. Lake, A. Hines, H. Allen, A. 
Bressler, William Finlay, James Muir, Theo. 
Alexander, J. D. Muir, W. W. Dunipace, R. 
Housholder, William Isbell, James Stewart, S. 
S. Canfield and J. J. Hemminger. T. J. Lake 
was the first commander, and Theo. Alexander, 
the first adjutant. The charter was issued May 
4, 1880. W. W. Isbell died in October, 1889, 
and J. W. Vanetten of the 72nd, in May, 1890; 
W. W. Weddell and J. H. Furry died in 1895; 
Alanson Bushnell and Daniel M. Hobart, with 
C. C. Layman, adjutant. John D. Muir was 


| elected commander, in 1881 T. J. Lake, with 


J. C. McLaughlin, adjutant, in 1884; Robert 
Black, 1885; R. F. Lewis, 1886; Heman Allen, . 
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1887, with Robert Black, adjutant; James Muir, 
1888; Wm. Weddell, 1890, with John Hatha- 
way, adjutant; H. C. Heisler, 1893; Wm. Wed- 
dell, 1894; and S. S. Canfield, elected in July, 
1895, vice Weddell, deceased. Robert Black has 
served as adjutant since 1887. There were 
forty-two members in October, 1895. 

Benedict Relief Corps, No. 276, surrendered 
its charter in 1895. Among its first members 
were Lillian Cornwell, Plumie Babcock, Mary 
Hathaway (of Luckey), Mrs. Kesson, Mrs. J. Muir, 
Mrs. James Moore, Mrs. Bressler, Fannie Hath- 
away, Emma Brown and others. 

Camp A. Jolly, No. 12, S. of V., was char- 
tered April 1, 1884, with the following named 
members: H. L. Davis, Frederick Lewis, John 
Purcell, A. L. Muir, A. Keil, James Muir, Ned 
Altman, Ray Hathaway, H. Lake, H. L. Brown, 
O. S. Bressler, B. J. Froney, J. McLaughlin and 
Albert Isbell. 

De Molay Tent, No. 211, K..O. T. M., was 
instituted June 30, 1894, with the following 
named members: E. A. Saxby, D. B. Brown, 
M. D., Frank Brown, J. F. Bruning (the first 
commander), C. H. Hammond (the second com- 
mander), L. T. Slee, W. F. Whitten, J. B. Wal- 
ters, J. W. Morrison, Fred Stahler, J. W. Hays 
and W. W. Henton. The tent numbers thirty- 
three members. E. A. Saxby has been secre- 
tary since organization. 

Kenilworth Court, A. O. F. of A., was organ- 
ized June 26, 1895, with E. A. Saxby, chief 
ranger, and the following named officers in court 
rank: E. C. Chaffee, W. W. Krotzer, J. P. Muir, 
J. F. Krotzer, B. F. Green, B. G. Hawthorne, 
J. W. Morrison, S. S. Dilley, and trustees, By- 
ron Shaw, J. H. Cook and L. T. Slee. 

Acme Lodge, I. O. G. T., No. 44, waschar- 
tered March 11, 1885, with G. Helbring, Mrs. 
L. J. Walk, F. M. Boyer, Mrs. D. B. Brown, 


H. K. Allen, Lula Culver, Clayton Hobart, R. 
F. Muir, Mrs. V. Frazier, Dora Vanetten, J. W. 
Keyser, Mrs. S. M. Harns, Mrs. M. Bowlus and 
J. C. Alexander, officials in-lodge rank. 

The P. O. S. of A., Camp 79, claimed as offi- 
cers, in 1891, the following named: E. D. Griffin, 
J. E. Isbell, W. H. Daly, B. F. Rickett, W. H. 
Bruning, C. H. Pember, M. F. Krotzer, W. H. 
Boren, Eugene Jenkins and Chauncy Fair. 

The Mennerchor organized in August, 1893, 
with J. H. Schinke, president; C. A. Fehr, sec- 
retary; Charles Nieman, treasurer; J. F. Meier, 
conductor, and A. H. Oberschulte, manager. 
Contemporary with this association was the 
‘* olian Quartette,’’ composed of S. W. Stahler, 
F. W. Schultz, C. S. Hobart and George H. 
Speck, and ‘‘ The Thespian Club.”’ 

The Pemberville Library.—This semi-public 
institution may be said to have been founded by 
Thomas N. Bierly, in 1893. His donation of 
600 volumes was placed in charge of the trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, in which 
building a room was fitted up and the books in- 
stalled therein. Mr. Bierly donated a hundred 
or more volumes to the Presbyterian Society, 
thus giving to that denomination the nucleus of a 
second collection of books. 

Conclusion.—This history of Freedom and 
villages is based primarily on records found within 
the township, and on documents and newspaper 
files searched at Bowling Green; and secondarily 
on the-historical papers written for the Bowling 
Green newspapers by Messrs. Van Tassel, 1877; 
Evers, 1875, and Bierly, 1889, from which 2,000 
words were taken, with a few items from the 
local paper. The roster and record of soldiers 
furnished to the Federal army during the Civil 
war (given in the Military chapter), is based on a 
list of soldiers compiled by the writer from the 
relations of veterans. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


GRAND RAPIDS TOWNSHIP. 


Its ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE — ORGANIZATION AND OFFICIALS — EARLY SETTLEMENTS — THE 
HuckLeBerry War—Tue War or 18385—TuEe CHoLeRA — HoLipay AccIDENT — COMMON 
ScHoots—CuurcHES; GRAND Rapips VILLAGE—EARLY AND OTHER TRADERS, ENTERPRISES, 
Erc.—IncorpoRATION AND OrriciaL Lists—SpkrcrtaL ScHoot District —MIscELLANEOUS 


IrEMs—CuHURCHES, SCHOOLS. AND SOCIETIES. 


RAND RAPIDS was unknown as a town- 

ship until 1888, having previously been 

a part of Weston. Though the first set- 

tlements were made near the Head of 
the Rapids (where the surveys were made in 
1819 and 1821), the township of Weston organ- 
ized there, and the beginnings of civilization 
made there, the persons and events have gener- 
ally been grouped under the head of Weston 
township, and these groupings have been. con- 
tinued so long it is. now. difficult to. separate 
them. The Census of 1890 credits the town- 
ship with 1,021 inhabitants. 

In 1829, the residents in the neighborhood of 
the present town of Grand Rapids, petitioned 
the commissioners to authorize a new township. 
On June 14, 1830, the petition was granted, and 
Ottawa township was formed out of the territory 
in Range 9, south of the Maumee, including the 
islands adjacent. The place of meeting was 
fixed at Edward Howard’s house, but, for some 
reason, the meeting was not held. On Decem- 
ber 6, 1830, the commissioners changed the 
name to ‘‘ Weston,” and. ordered: a township 
meeting to be held on April, 4, 1831. The officers 
then elected were those mentioned in the chap- 
ter devoted to Weston township and village. 
The efforts of the pioneers did not rest with- the 
organization of the township, for in 1832 they 
petitioned the Post Office Department for an of- 
fice in their principal village, and December 15, 
1832, Weston post office was established with 
Edward Howard in charge. On March 30, 1837, 
the name was changed to Gilead, and, in 1868, 
to Grand Rapids. 

Organization and Offictals.—The township 
was organized September 25, 1888, when the 
officers, elected on the 17th of that month, met 
to transact business. Ebenezer Donaldson, W. B. 
Kerr and J. W. Brown (the first trustees), A. J. 
Friess (the first clerk), and Thomas D. Avery 


| (the first treasurer) were present. 


Asher Thurs- 
tin was elected trustee in 1890; John Katon, 
elected in 1891, resigned in 1892, when Jerry E. 
Huffman was appointed to fill the vacancy; W. 
B. Kerr was re-elected in 1892; John Long in 
1893; John McLain in 1894; W. B. Kerr in 1895, 
and Jasper N. Mosier in 1896. Azor Thurstin 
was elected clerk in 1889, to succeed Friess, and 
served until April, 1893; the present (1896) clerk, 
Frank L. Sheats, was elected in 1894; Thomas 
D. Avery was elected treasurer in 1896. The 
first justice of the peace was S. G. Robinson, 
elected in 1891; the second, Ebenezer Donald- 
son, elected as an additional justice in 1893, 
under an order of the probate judge; the third, 
J. S. Benschoter, elected in 1894; in 1896, Frank 
A. Crosby was elected justice of the peace. In 
1895, I. Huffman was chosen assessor, W. A. 
Katon, J. N. Mosier and M. G. Judson, road 
supervisors, and J. S. Foor, with Martin Keche- 
ley, school directors. In April, 1895, over thirty 
women voted for school officers, Mrs. B. F. Kerr 
being the first of them to cast a ballot. There 
were 156 votes cast for trustee and clerk, and 153 
for assessor. In 1896 Truman Rigg, L. A. 
Pettys, and Lester Heyman were elected mem- 
bers of the school board, the other members 
being A. W. Nafus (1894), and Napoleon Conrad 
(1895). In April, 1894, the question of build- 
ing stone roads was submitted, but defeated ona 
vote of 136 against 108. The last session of the 
Legislature authorized the village and township 
trustees to build a town hall, but so far no 
serious action has been taken in the matter. 


Early Settlements.—In the reminiscences of 
Dresden W. H. Howard, it is related that, in 
May, 1821, his grandfather, Thomas (aged 63 
years), his father, Edward (aged 43), his uncle, 
Robert A. (aged 23), with their wives and children, 
left Yates county, New York, embarked on Capt. 
Anson Reed’s schooner at Cleveland, and on June 
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17, that year, landed at Orleans of the North. 
The Indians were then encamped along the river 
bank, and Major Stickney, the agent, was among 
them. When first seen from the schooner, they 
were engaged in dancing and various sports; but 
when the vessel approached they set up a fearful 
yell, and ran to the water’s edge to see her. The 
grandfather of D. W. H. Howard entered the 
land where Woodville village was subsequently 
founded, but, in 1822, the party moved to Grand 
Rapids, where they erected three cabins, and from 
which to the Indian mission, eight miles below, 
they cut a road in 1823, settling opposite the In- 
dian village of ‘‘ Kinjoino.” Dresden attended 
the old mission school for three years, being the 
only Caucasian pupil (save a few French-Indian 
half-breed children), and learned their language. 
Later, he engaged in trading with the tribes; in 
1831, his uncle, William, and family arrived; in 
1832, he aided in transporting Indians across the 
country to new reservations, and in 1837 and 
1839 assisted in removing them to the Osage 
river, in Kansas. The principal chiefs of the Ot- 
tawas, remembered by him, are Nawash, Ottuso, 
Charlo, Ocquenoxie, Kinjoino, Ottokee, Waseon 
and Waseoniquet; of the Pottawatamies —Waw- 
bonsee, Bawbeese, Meteah, Winamac; of the 
Miamis — LaFontaine and Richardville; and of 
the Shawnees — Joseph and William Parks. 
James Sassaquas, the last full-blooded represent- 
ative of the once great Miami nation, in the old 
hunting-grounds, died at Peru, Indiana, Febru- 
ary 13, 1895, aged eighty-four years. He hunted 
with the Ottawas of the Maumee in his boyhood, 


and lived to see the last of the old warriors pass | 


to the ‘‘ Happy Hunting Grounds.”’ 

At that tirne the principal town of the Indians 
was located not far from the site of the ‘‘ Howard 
Hotel, ’’ while along Beaver creek and on the sand 
ridges were other Indian lodges. They were the 
only neighbors of the Howards, until William 
Pratt and Joseph Keith appeared upon the scene 
and, shortly after, Richard Howard, then aged 
nineteen years. Dr. Spencer, of Weston, speak- 
ing on this settlement at the Rapids, gives the fol- 
lowing particulars: ‘‘ They entered land in what 
is now Section 8. | Edward Howard’s farm faced 
the river in the northwest corner of the section, 
and the school house and part of the village are 
on land entered by Edward Howard. He was a 
shrewd business man, and began at once the im- 
proyement of his farm, and opened trade with the 
Indians. He built a house and kept the first tav- 
ern in Gilead or in Weston township. It was at 
his house that the first election was held. Travel- 
ers along the river road below Grand Rapids, and 


but a. short distance below the wagon bridge over 
the river, cannot pass by unnoticed, the ancient 
looking building facing the river from the south 
side of the road, with its great wooden colonades 
or pillars. That is the location of Ed. Howard’s 
house. Robert Howard owned the farm on the 
south of Edward’s, while Richard located down 
the river, near the mouth of Beaver creek. The 
first death in the settlement was that of Thomas 
Howard, who died May 25, 1825. A wooded 
bluff, on the banks of a sharp little ravine at the 
northwest corner of Ed. Howard’s farm, was 
chosen as a site for a burying ground. This 
cemetery is the family burial place of the Howards. 
Here lie buried, among others of the family: 
Thomas Howard, May 25, 1825, aged 66; Will- 
iam, January 2, 1833, aged 53; Richard, January 
26, 1834, aged 32; Edward, February 2, 1841, 
aged 63; and Robert Howard, November 26, 1872, 
aged 74.” 

Alexander Brown and his father-in-law, Jo- 
seph North, were the first to move back from the 
river, up Minard’s creek toward Keeler’s Prairie. 
This venture was made in 1828, and must be 
considered the beginning of settlement in Weston 
township. 

Within seven years of Brown’s and North’s 
migration from the Rapids, there were no less 
than eighty-four adult males having their homes 
within the township. The names of the pio- 
neers are given in the following list: Emanuel 
Arnold, Alexander Brown, P. B. Brown, William 
Biggar, Bartlett, Bela Bennett, Edmund 
Battles, Lewis Bortle, John Crom, Sr., Daniel 
Crom, —-— Cooper, William Collett, James Don- 
aldson, Levi Felton, John Fowler, J. N. Graham, 
William Gruber, Alva Gillett, Edward Howard, 
B. W. Howard, D. W. H. Howard, E. W. 
Hedges, D. Harbogle,.Samuel Junkins, Henry 
Kimberlin, Ralph O. Keeler, Robert Keith, Peter 
Troup, Moses P: Morgan, Jacob Macklin,: David 
Murdock, William and Joseph North, Guy Near- 
ing, Andrew Oliver, Matthias Oberdorf, Alexander 
Peugh, P. C. Parker, John Rice, Thomas Silsbee, 
John Skinner, Jacob Walters, Sr., A. R: Will- 
iams, William Wonderly, Thomas Davis, Sam- 
uel Dull, David Edwards, Andrew Foster, Rob- 
ert Bamber, Harvey Burritt, William Baker, 
Jacob Crom, John Crom, Jr., J. W. Culbertson, 
Gideon Cornel, A. B. Crosby, E. Foote, John 
Gingery, Enoch Gruber, Gabriel Guyer, George 
Nicholas, R. A. Howard, R. M. Howard, David 
Hedges, Jacob Harris, F. Hinsdale, Thomas 
Junkins, John. Kimberlin, James Kling, Henry 
Kerr, William Loughrey, B. McCue, John Mc- 
Kee, James McGeehan, William Martin, Nep- 
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tune Nearing, Benjamin Olney, Anson Owens, 
William Pratt, William Patton, Matthias Reams, 
John Soash, Hiram Scovill, D. Taylor, John 
Ward, Hiram Wade, and Samuel Van Horn. 
In January, 1884, Dr. J. B. Spencer contrib- 
uted his historical reminscences to the Sentinel, 
and from his paper the following references to the 
old settlers and their homesteads are taken: In 
1834, Thomas Taylor, Sr., located land and built 
‘a log house very near where the ‘‘old Taylor 
house’’ at Weston stands; at the same time, 
James Hutchinson, and his son Andrew were 
building a house five miles farther south, near 
what is now Groff’s Corners, on the edge of the 
Jackson prairie. John Gingery was also ven- 
turesome enough to settle back from the river in 
the thick forests. In 1830 he settled on the 
farm later owned by D. H. Bassett, near the 
McKee school house. The next year he moved 
back to Gilead. Jacob Walters, Sr., about this 
time also settled on the farm, later owned by his 
‘son Jacob. Jacob Crom, in 1830, located the 
farm later owned by Capt. McKee. John Crom, 
Sr., located the land where Rev. James Kerr 
lived in 1884, and built his house where the old 
orchard is, north of the U. B. church. Alex. 
Peugh located the farm later owned by Albert 
Heyman. He was a single man, and kept. bach- 
elor’s hall for a few years, traveling nine miles 
through swamps and forests to see Eliza Hutch- 
inson, who afterward became his wife. John 
Rice, step-father of Thomas and Samuel Junkins, 
located the farm in 1833, later owned by Phillip 
Heyman; Henry Kimberlin located at the mouth 
of Beaver creek in 1832; Jacob Macklin, on the 
farm later known as the Carson farm; William 
Martin, the farm later owned by William Martin; 
Samuel Dull, the farm later owned by Joseph 
Wright, just south of Potter settlement; John 
Crom, Jr., occupied the farm owned by D. H. 
Bassett, at McKee’s Corners; J. Gingery first set- 
tled there, but never owned the land; Jonathan 
Crom, son of Rev. John Crom, Sr.; settled: the 
farm later owned by Lester Pettys; Daniel Crom 
settled on the farm later owned by Floyd McKee, 
on the Wapakoneta road; one daughter of Rev. 
John Crom, Elizabeth, married Jacob Walters, 
Sr. She was eighty years old in May, 1883. An- 
other daughter, Sarah, married Matthias Reams, 
in Harrison county, Ohio, and moved into Wes- 
ton township, settling on Beaver creek, living on 
the same farm until Mr. Reams’ death about 
1881. Another daughter of John Crom, Susan, 
married Peter Dull, and settled on the farm where 
she lived in 1884 with her sons, David .L. and 
John. Gabriel Guyer, in 1833, located the farm 
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later owned by Jacob Steinman; Samuel Van- 
Horn settled the farm later owned by Wiliam 
Donnel. Bortel and Oberdorf settled a little 
south and west of the Floyd McKee house; Jacob 
Dull located the farm later owned by Jacob 
Bamer, Sr.; James Donaldson moved up the 
river and bought the farm just west of Beaver 
Creek cemetery; then shortly afteward he bought 
Emanuel Arnold’s farm, later owned by A. C. 
Judson. This process of extending settlements 
continued until the original township of Weston 
was converted into rich, productive farms. 

The Huckleberry War was an echo of the 
desire of the Sacs and the Foxes to push back 
the whites. In the Mississippi Valley it was 
more serious than anecho. A council was held 
at the Rapids, where were present Peter Minard, 
John E. Hunt, George Knaggs, Indian Agent 
Jackson, Edward Howard, R. A. Forsythe, 
Petonquet, Kinjoino, and Nackichewa, to learn 
the cause of the Indian discontent. The chiefs 
told the whites what they knew, and so 
terror-stricken were the settlers that they re- 
paired to the Edward Howard Stone House at 
the Rapids, to the log house of Henry Kimber- 
lin, or to the log house of ‘Joseph Keith, whose 
brother had killed an Indian and fled—the leaders 
of the people requiring the Indians to send to the 
Stone House the wives and children of the chiefs, 
who were held as hostages for the good behavior 
of their warriors. White women, such as the 
late Mts. Charlotte Pratt, the Lahartz girl and 
Lucy Keith guarded the Indian women. The 
alarm was caused by two foreign Indians appear- 


ing to a few Ottawa girls, who were picking 


huckleberries near the Rapids, and the report 
that they were emissaries of the Sacs sent hither 
to enlist the Ottawas in a war against the settlers. 
The Ottawas were, however, more alarmed than 
the whites, and kept -great fires burning every 
night, to prove to their white neighbors that 
they were not on the war path. . 

The War of 1835, or the Toledo war, was 
another alarm. All the able-bodied men of the 
settlement were called to arms, and, as told in 
the general history, went to the front. The 
desertion of Dan Sickman with a musket and 
blanket, belonging to Ohio, and the sale of 100 
head of cattle to the Michigan troops by Ralph 
O. Keeler, appear to have been the only wise 
deeds credited to the Grand Rapids, or other 
volunteers in that war. 

The Cholera.—The death of Alonzo Bower- 


} man and wife, of Providence, on July 5, 1854, 


was followed by fourteen others. Dr. Bletter, 
who attended them, was infected, but recovered; 
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hewas stricken later, and diedimmediately. R. A. 
Snively’s daughter, and Squire Davis, who died at 
Toledo while fleeing from New York, were among 
its first victims. Only three died in the village 
of Grand Rapids, while Cornell and his son and 
others died in the adjacent territory. Of 22 
cases treated by Dr. Gardner, thirteen were 
cured, the other nine having collapsed before 
the Doctor’s aid was called. Not more than five 
families remained in the village, namely those 
of Emanuel Arnold, Dr. A. J. Gardner, Seth 
McDonald, Alva Gillett, and Wm. Gruber. Of 
eighteen men employed in Seth McDonald’s saw- 
mill, only one—John Long—remained. The 
disease is said to have set in after a ball, held at 
Fancher’s, July 4, just as it did at Perrysburg, 
after the celebration of that day. 

Holiday Accident.—In July, 1856, the people 
of Grand Rapids imported the old Croghan 
cannon from Perrysburg. Placing it in position, 
the gunners found it spiked with an old rat-tail 
file. That was removed by T. J. Sterling, and 
the cannon loaded. When firing, it exploded, 
sent the ramrod across the river, and crippled 
Joseph Shannon. 

Common Schools.—The first school was simply 
a gathering of eight or ten tow-headed pioneers 
in home-spun clothes, by Charlotte Howard. 
This was in 1831. The school was held in the 
log house of Richard Howard. At the spring 
election of 1832 the voters discussed the ques- 
tion of schools and school districts, and the re- 
sult was a division of the township into five 
school districts, by the trustees for 1832. The 
districts were as follows: No. t began at the 


Henry county line on the river, extended two 


miles down the river and one mile back, making 
two square miles, and taking in the. village of 


Gilead. This was the district in which Miss 
Howard had already taught two seasons. No. 2 
was two miles square, just east of No. 1. No. 


3 inclosed all that portion of Weston township 
that has since been set off into Washington town- 
ship, embracing the village of Otsego. No. 4 
started one mile back from the river, and took a 
strip two miles wide on the west side of the town- 
ship, from that point south to the county line. 
No. 5 was the ‘‘boss” school district, including 
all the remainder of the township, being fifteen 
miles long and four miles wide. The first school 
building in the township was in No. 1, on land 
owned by the Howards. It was a low log hut, 


with shake roof and puncheon floor, desks and | 


seats, and was located about eighty rods south of 
the present brick school building. The first large 
school building of the township, erected in the 


‘*forties,’’ is now the ‘‘Commercial Hotel,”’ of 
the village. An early school was held in 1834 or 
1835 at Alexander Peugh’s house, near where 
Albert Heyman lives, and there Thomas Junkins 
and one or more of his brothers and sisters at- 
tended as pupils. 


CHURCHES, 


The United Brethren Socicty, the first Church 
body in Weston or Grand Rapids township, was 
organized at Henry Kimberlin’s house in 1832, 
by Henry Kimberlin, John Crom, Sr., and Jacob 
Crom, who were local preachers Messrs. Strong, 
Moore, Michael Long and John Long preached 
at Beaver Creek at intervals until 1833, when 
Stephen Lillibridge came. as preacher-in-charge. 
In 1843, the Conference was held at Beaver 
Creek. In 1848 George Gilmore was steward 
and D. Glancy, preacher. At that time a sub- 
scription was collected for Church purposes, and 
in 1850 the building on the Weston and Grand 
Rapids road, west of Beaver Creek, was erected. 
The names of the members, in 1856, were Sarah 
Henry, John, Jacob, Sally and Mary Kimberlin, 
Elizabeth Guyer, Matthias, Noah and Sarah 
Reames, Eva Oberdorf, Sabina Kimberlin, Susan 
Bowser, John and Mary Walters, James, Char- 
lotte, Henry and Mary-Jane Barton, John and 
Delilah Dull, Eli and Andrew Van Horn, Emily 
and Hannah Older, Catherine and Eliza Long, 
James and Sarah Brown, Philip and Mary Hine- 
man, Martha McLainand Barbara Swarm. Rev. 
John Davis, ‘‘ The Hatter,” and John Bell were 


the preachers in 1856; Silas Foster in 1857; and 
J. Fink.n 1859. 


Following Mr. Lillibridge was 
Jonathan Thomas, who preached here several 
years. Daniel Glancy was here again in 1860; 
Samuel Essex in 1862; and S. Jacoby in 1864. 
The Liberal U. B. Society, of which Messrs. 
Heyman, Thorley, Harris, Russell and Gundy 
are trustees, own the old building since 1889, 
when the division took place. Of the eighty 
members who once formed the society, only ten 
are left. The East Beaver Creek U. B. Society 
erected a house of worship near the line of Plain 
township, just before the war, which, when the 
Church disbanded, was sold to Mr. Gill, who 
leased it to the Christian Union. 

The Radical United Brethren Society was 
organized, in 1889, out of the old U. B. Church, 
of Beaver Creek, and its neighbor of East Beaver 
Créek, or ‘‘The Gingery Church.” The orig- 
inal members were D. L. and Alice L. Dull, 
Lester A. and Sarah E. Pettis, Rev. John and 
Elizabeth French, William C. and Clara French, 
John Gingery, Dorothy Wade, Rev. Joseph and 
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Sarah Burkett, John Bortel, Jacob and Sabina 
Kimberlin, John and Mary Conrad, Albert Long 
and wife, and A. P. Schlappi. The trustees are 
L. A. Pettis, Jacob Kimberlin, D. L. Dull, John 
Conrad and G. C. Lashley. They were the 
builders of the church on the Dull farm, and 
now represent the forty-five members who wor- 
ship there. 

The United Presbyterian Church, on the 
southeast corner of Sec. 19, was organized early 
in the ‘‘fifties,”” by Rev. James Miller, a Scotch- 
man, who preached at Scotch Ridge as early as 
1845. Among the members were Jesse and Jane 
Kerr, James P. Katon and wife, Hugh and Sarah 
‘Barton, Samuel and Fanny Barton, McCabe and 
wife, Samuel Barton, Sr., and wife, James, Will- 
iam, Joseph and Mrs. Mary Ross, William B. 
Kerr, and Mrs. Eliza Van Horn. Of all named, 
William B. Kerr is the only resident of this 
county. Rev. Jackson Duff, of the Webster 
Church, preached here from 1852 to 1868, fol- 
lowed by others named in Webster (tp.) history. 
J. C. Bigham was here in 1875; Rev. William 
Wright and Rev. Wainwright (the last named a 
teacher in the Grand Rapids school) have been 
pastors since Centennial year. Jesse Kerr, J. P. 
Katon and Mr. McCabe were elders for many years. 
Death created vacancies, and W. B. Kerr, now 
the senior elder, was elected to fill the first; R. 
R. McKnight and William Donnell were elders as 
early as 1869; J. E. Kerr was chosen in the 
‘¢seventies,” and W. L. Ross in 1878. The 
meeting house was erected in 1859, and is now 
owned by the forty-two members of the society. 


GRAND RAPIDS VILLAGE. 


‘It is said that John A. Graham established 
the village of Gilead in 1831, and that early in 
1832 he employed Lewis Bortle and Gabriel 
Guyer to clear that portion where the depot 
building and B. F. Kerr's new residence now 
stand, for a wheat and potato field. ~The plat in 
the recorder’s office shows that the town was 
surveyed in June, 1833, by Ambrose Rice for John 
N. Graham, on the N. E. } of Sec. 7, T. 5, R. 9. 
Graham was the owner of the quarter section, and 
also of Island No. 2. In April, 1836, John C. 
Spink’s addition was surveyed by Hiram Davis. 
In 1835 J. C. Spink bought the Ed. Howard farm 
and the ‘‘Stone Tavern,’’ as the ‘‘ Howard 
House’’ was called, because a portion of it Was 
built of stone. In 1837, Spink rented the hotel to 
Hiram Scovill, who moved in and took possession 
August 31. Scovill was married to a sister of 
George Laskey, and Laskey, who was then a little 


boy, came along with them to the hotel as general 
utility boy. Scovill started a ferry from the 
‘‘ Howard House’”’ to the opposite side of the river, 
for public convenience, and it was in constant 
use for more than twenty years. Young Laskey 
attended to the ferry and the hctel barn as long 
as Scovill kept the hotel, or until 1840, when he 
moved to the village of Florida, Laskey going 
with his brother-in-law. In the ‘‘fifties,’’ C. 
W. McDonald rented the house, and made hotel- 
keeping a department of his extensive business. 

Early Traders.— Dr. A. J. Gardner, in his 
reminiscences of early merchants and druggists, 
states that ‘‘the first merchant to open a store was 
Nicholas Gee, who came here in 1833 and opened 
his goods in a log building owned by Tomer 
Davis, on the corner of First and West streets. 
A Mr. Culbertson, brother of the late James G. 
Culbertson, came shortly afterward, and went into 
partnership with Mr. Gee for a short time, but 
sold out to Gee in 1835. Frank Hinsdale, who 
had been a clerk fot John Hollister, at Perrys- 
burg, for some time, bought the remnant of Hol- 
lister’s store, and formed a partnership with Gee, 
and they built the store room now occupied by 
Dr. A. J. Gardner & Co. In 1840 Gee sold out 
to Hinsdale, who continued in business until he 
died in 1851. George Laskey came here, as be- 
fore stated, in 1836, and afterward was chief 
clerk to Mr. Hinsdale at the princely salary of $8 
per month and board. He saved at the end of 
each. of the three first years $50, and bought ~ 
three forty-acre pieces of land; which he sold a 
few years ago for $50 an acre. After Hinsdale’s 
death Mrs. Hinsdale and Mr. Laskey formed a 
partnership, built a store room, and continued in 
business together until 1857, when Mrs. Hinsdale 
retired and Delos Pratt and Stephen Laskey be- 
came members of the firm, under the firm name 
of Laskeys, Pratt & Co. George P. Hinsdale 
took an interest in the business a year or two 
afterward. In 1861 Pratt and Hinsdale with- 
drew from the firm, and built the first story of the 
building now occupied by B. F. Kerr, who has 
since added a second story. 

‘In 1835 Philander P. Brown and Enoch Gru- 
ber, built a small store room on the bank of the 
river. They were succeeded by Tobias Rudsell. 
In 1834 Mr. Culbertson built a store room, since 
burned, west of the Laskey building, into which 
he moved from Otsego. He was succeeded by 
Samuel Clymer, who afterward moved the stock 
to Otsego. Seth ‘C. McDonald, in 1857, bought 
a bankrupt stock of goods in Toledo, and occupied 
the building.. At the end of a year or two the 


stock and building were destroyed by fire. In 
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1850, Galen B. Able occupied the above mentioned 
store room. About this time Hughes & Camp 
built a one-story room and opened a small store. 
In 1854 they sold to Charles Bucklin and Mr. 
Gunn. Bucklin soon bought out Gunn’s interest, 
and in turn sold to Atkinson & Ashley. In 1853 
Robert Mead built a one-story building, and 
opened the first grocery. He afterward took in 
Foster Pratt, and they carried on a livery stable 
in connection with their other business. In 1860 
George P. Crosby built the store room occupied 
by Evans, and did business with George Hospel- 
horn; afterward sold to Delos Pratt and Stephen 
Laskey, who, in turn, sold to John H. Fisher. 
In 1856 C. W. McDonald opened a drug store in 
the room now occupied by John Roberts. The 
next year he built the building now occupied by 
Richardson’s grocery, and added a small stock of 
books and groceries. Dr. J. H. Watson and C. 
E. Beardsley succeeded him in the drug business 


for a short time, and then sold out to J. H. Camp- 


bell and Robert Pratt, who were followed by A. 
Sterling, who moved the stock into the building 
now occupied by Anton Schuster. In the fall of 
1860, Dr. Gardner came back from Cleveland, 
and, in company with Laskey, Pratt & Co., 
bought out Sterling and opened the first regular 
drug store. He has conducted the business since 
62 with Laskey brothers as the ‘Co.,’ they 
having bought Pratt and Hinsdale’s interests.” 
Prior to Gee’s time two peddlers from Mans- 
. field, named Bartlett and Cooper, came on the 
suggestion of James Purdy, and opened a stock of 
goods in a hut which stood near the south end of 
Main street. If we except the Indian traders, 
they were-the first to engage in mercantile bus- 
iness here. Francis Hinsdale, who was a clerk 
“in Hollister’s store at Perrysburg, came a year or 
two after, with a small stock of dry goods, notions, 
groceries and hardware, so that the commercial 
beginnings were made before Gee established his 
store at this point. anne 
Water-power and Mills.—Jobhn A. Graham, 
built a mill-race and dam; a sawmill was built, 
and a set of buhrs for grinding corn added to it. 
Emanuel Arnold built and operated the only tan- 
nery ever in the village or township. Hutchin- 
son opened a hotel, at which the young people 
of the settlement were wont to meet in social 
dances, much tothe elation of the boozy descend- 
ants of the Ottawas, who yet hung about the 
white settlements. In 1836, James Purdy, then 
a lawyer in active practice in Mansfield, bought 
the water privilege at the head of the rapids from 
John Graham. Purdy had traveled through the 
Maumee region as early as 1822. It was through 
18 


his influence that Bartlett & Cooper came from 
Mansfield with the first stock of merchandise. 
The keen eye of Purdy saw that a proprietorship 
at the head of such power would be a good in- 
vestment, but it was just at this time that the 
Miami and Erie canal was being established from 
Cincinnati to Toledo, and it is probable that 
Purdy saw that the slack waterat the head of the 
rapids must furnish the water for the canal from 
that point to Toledo, and if he became proprietor 
of the water privilege he could dictate terms to 
the great corporation, which he did do in after 
years, to the lasting benefit of Grand Rapids. 
Great excitement was created through the Bea- 
ver Creek settlements in 1845 by the action of 
the board of public works, in attempting to de- 
stroy Purdy’s rights as owner of the dam and 
water power at Gilead, by building a dam 
just above Purdy's and deflecting the current to 
the north of Island No. 2 and through the canal. 


The citizens of Gilead turned out one night and 


cut the canal dam, and.so restored the water 
power to Gilead mills. A compromise was finally 
effected, by the State constructing what is called 
the ‘‘Gilead canal” from the State dam to 
Purdy’s mill race. The whole works costing the 
State over $20,000, and by this means making 
Gilead a canal port. Purdy built a gristmill and 
in 1848, water was let into the Gilead canal, and 
business again picked up for there were good 
gristmills and sawmills, and the merchants could 
pay high prices for all kinds of produce, for the 
canal gave them means of putting the produce of 
the country into market. 

Traders of the ** Fifties.” —Among other res- 
idents of the ‘‘ fifties” may be named Cloud 
Bro’s. hardware and tin shop, about 1855, 
George Gries, an old German who started the 
first tin shop in the town; Fancher & Abbott, 
blacksmiths, 1855; Bucklin & Gunn, dry-goods 
store and ashery, 1854; Fisher & Gruber, grist- 
mill, 1856; David Failor, blacksmith, 1854; Mc- 
Donald & Beales, sawmill, and Pratt & Mead, 
grocery, 1855. Dr. Harvey Burritt, referred to 
in the chapter on the Medical profession, re- 
moved to Maumee in 1852; a lawyer referred to in 
the chapter on the Bench and Bar was also here. 
Old citizens yet tell of Dr. Burritt’s long and dis- 
mal rides through the swamps and forests from 
Gilead to the Hutchinson settlement, now Groff’s 
Corners, or to the Collister Haskins settlement on 
the Portage river. 

McDonald's Enterprises. —Seth McDonald 
came to Gilead tn 1850, and rented the water- 
power sawmill referred to. The old mill stood 
very nearly where the pulp-mill now stands, and 
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when at its best, with its two old upright saws at 
work, it could cut 3,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber in aday. McDonald was a public-spirited 
man, who built more houses, and did as much to 
advance the material interests of the village as 
any man who ever lived there. After Seth had 
run the old water-mill about two years, his 
brother, Clark W. McDonald, who lived at Weston, 
moved to Gilead and went into partnership with 
him in the sawmill. In 1854, Seth McDonald 
built a steam sawmill, very nearly on the ground 
once occupied by Sturgis’. livery barn, across 
from the ‘‘ Patterson House,’’ and also bought 
Samuel Clymer’s stock of goods and storeroom. 
His store burned down in 1856, and Seth Mc- 
Donald moved to Toledo. C. W. McDonald 
rented the mill at the mouth of Beaver creek, 
and another at Providence; established a line of 
canal boats; operated a lime kiln; conducted the 
‘‘Howard House,” from 1854: to 1856; hired a 
little English tailor, and established the first tailor- 
ing shop in the village; hired a journeyman 
harness-maker, and established a harness shop; 
bought John Morrison’s interest in a blacksmith 
shop, hired blacksmiths, and went into the horse- 
shoeing and repair business; hired Dr. Philo in 
1854 for six months, and established a medical 
department; shipped a lot of drugs from Cincin- 
nati in 1855, and, with Dr. Philo as partner, 
established a drug store, which he sold in 1858 
to Beardsley & Watson. The harness shop 
was sold the same year to H. J. Pike, and, by 
degrees, he ridded himself of his manifold busi- 
ness, and moved to Weston in 1863, where he 
died in 1895. The Purdy sawmill was leased by 
the Wabash Railroad Co. in 1855, and there all 
the timber used in bridge building along its east- 
ern line was sawed. : 

Sundry Items.—The hotel building, known 
now as the ‘‘Commercial House,”’ was erected in 
the ‘‘ forties,” for school purposes. The con- 
tract was awarded to William Flynn, who erected 
it on the plateau, near the Methodist church. 
When the present brick school house was com- 


pleted, in 1878, the old building was used for 


town meetings, and as a Grand Army hall; but R. 


Patterson purchased it, moved it to the site of ' 


Arnold’s tannery and refitted it for hotel purposes. 
The hotel, known in the ‘‘eighties” as the 
‘“Yost House,” was established by Robert Mead, 
in 1860. © 

'- The ferry, referred to above, the owners of 


which are named in the general history, gave 


place to a bridge, which may be said to have 
been in use until February, 1879, when three 
spans of it were carried away. In July, of that 


were elected to serve until April, 1857. 


year, the present county bridge was construc-~ 
ted. 

The.contracts for building the Toledo & Grand 
Rapids narrow guage railroad were awarded in 
April, 1877, by D. W. H. Howard, Thomas 
Pray, H. B. Shanks and B. F. Kerr, the direct-. 
ors. On June 28, 1877, the road was com- 
pleted southwest to Waterville, and soon after to 
the Rapids, where a bridge was constructed, as 
related in the sketch of the Clover Leaf railroad. 

The first shipment of grain from the settle- 
ments on the Rapids was in 1825, when Ed. How- 
ard, also Peter Manor, who settled on the opposite 
side of the river, took a flatboat load of corn, 
which they sold to the garrison of Fort Wayne, 
at Detroit, returfing with a cargo of goods and 
groceries purchased at Detroit and Malden, and 
being over two weeks in making the trip. Peter 
Manor and Ed. Howard were both traders with 
the Indians. There was quite a trade established 
up the river from the east; goods from Buffalo 
came to Fort Meigs, thence by land transportation 
or light boat, to Gilead, where they were loaded 
into larger boats, and so carried up the river to 
Forts Defiance and Wayne, and in return brought 
down vast quantities of peltries and valuable furs. 
William Pratt, the husband of Charlotte How- 
ard, had a large warehouse above town, from 
which had been transmitted vast stores of goods 
going up and down the river. In 1836, a small 
steamboat was launched in the deep water above 
the Rapids, and made regular trips to the mouth 
of the Auglaize, and in high-water times to Fort 
Wayne. To-day a small steamer runs up to 
Napoleon, but the upper river marine of to-day 
is dedicated to pleasure rather than to trade. 

Incorporation, and Official Lists.—The peti- 
tion from residents of the town of Gilead was 
presented to the commissioners by Dr. A. J. 
Gardner and G. E. Guyer, December 5, 1855, 
asking that it be organized into an incorporated 
village to be called Grand Rapids. In March, 
1856, the petition was amended ‘so as to read 
‘«Gilead”” vzce ‘‘Grand Rapids,” and the follow- 
ing described territory, ‘‘so much of the N. E. 
x of Sec. 7, T. 5, R. 9, as was included in the 
original plat of Gilead, and the several subsequent 
additions thereto,” was recognized as a village. 
In June, 1858, some contiguous territory was an- 
nexed. On September 5, 1856, Emanuel Arnold 
was elected mayor; A. C. Davis, recorder; 
Thomas J. Sterling, R. B. Mead, William 
Gruber, and George Hospelhorn, councilmen, — 
v At that 
time A. J. Gardner, E. Arnold and A. Alcorn 
were elected councilmen, ‘Sterling and ‘Guyer 
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being re-elected. They were re-elected in 1858, 
but in April, 1859, new officers were chosen. 
The following lists show the names of all who 
have filled the offices of mayor, clerk-and coun- 
cilmen: 
The mayors of the town were Emanuel 
Arnold, 1856; George Laskey, 1857; A. Sterling, 
1859; Jeremiah Atkinson, 1860 to 1869; James J. 
Vorhes, 1869; G. P. Hinsdale, 1870; Dr. A. J. 
Gardner, 1872; Levi Sterling, 1873, 1875 and 
1890; J. H. Metkeff, 1874; B. L. Ashley, 1878 
to 1884;S. G. Robinson, 1884; Henry S. Laskey, 
1886; John C. Bucklin, 1892; John E. Stevens, 
appointed in August, 1893; and F. M. Arnold, 
elected 1894. J. E. Stevens, the present mayor, 
was elected in 1895 and 1896. The office of 
clerk has been filled by the following named cit- 
izens: A. C. Davis, 1856, and 1859 to 1863; 
George Hospelhorn, 1857; B. L. Ashley, 1864; 
John Campbell, 1868; James Kerr, 1872; Robert 
A. Snively, 1874, vice Pike who did not qualify; 
George A. Bell, 1878; Geo. Hospelhorn, 1879; 
Alex. Williamson, 1884 to 1888; A. J. Friese, 
1888; J. K. Henderson, 1888;°E.. H. Eckert, 
1890; S. T. Laskey, 1892; Roswell R. Sherer, 
who qualified August 7, 1893; and Chas. O. 
Brewster, elected in 1896. 
The councilmen, other than those named, 
who have been elected since April, 1859, were as 
follows: 
1859—John Fisher, R. B. Mead, O. C. Carr, J. B. Snively, T. 
J. Sterling. 

1860-61--R. B. Mead, Geo. Hospelhorn, Milo Caton, J. 
E. McGowan, O. C. Carr. 

1862—-J. R. Huff, Geo. Hospelhorn, J. B. Snively, T. J. 
Sterling, O. C. Carr. 

1863—J. R. Huff, D. A. Avery, J. J. Vorhes, T. J. Sterling, 
Os Care, ; 

1864—--], R. Huff, D. A. Avery, J. J. Vorhes, T. J. Sterling, 
R. C. O'Donnell. 

1865--George Hinsdale, W. A. Pryor, Geo, Hgspelhorn, J. J. 
Vorhes, R. C. O’Donnell. 

1866—W. A, Pryor, Delos Pratt, Jacob Heeter, Samuel 
Vorhes, A. J. Gardner. ’ 

1867—George Laskey, Samuel Bossard, Jacob Heeter, T. J. 
Sterling, J. J. Vorhes. 

1868—-Wm. Gruber, Lewis Bortel, Jacob Heeter, T. J. Ster- 
ling, J. J. Vorhes. } 

1869—Wm. Gruber, Jeremiah Atkinson, D. W. Peugh, T. J. 
Sterling, S. C. Pike. ; ; 

1870—William Gruber, D. W. Peugh and _T. J. Sterling (2 
years), J. J. Clark, I. Groff, M. Kecheley (1 year). 


The trio elected annually since 1871, are 
named as follows: 


1871—-J. Atkinson, Isaac Groff and J. H. Metkeff. 

1872-—Jacob Hackenberger, S. C. Pike and Jesse L. Peugh. 

1873—T. J. Sterling, R. Park, G. P. Hinsdale (2 years), J. 
Metkeff (1 rem ‘ 

1874—H. P. Shanks, J. L. Peugh, E. Donaldson. 

1875—J. Heller, T. J. Sterling, E. G. Laskey. 

1876—H. P. Shanks, J. L. Gillett, J. Hackenberger. 

1877—Jacob Heeter, Lewis Bortel, T. J. Sterling. 

1878—J. Hackenberger, H. B. Pike, Peter Yost. 


1879—Jacob Hackman, Jacob Heeter, M. Kecheley. 


1880—R. H. Housley, H. B. Pike, J. L. Peugh. 


1881—W. Markloff, H. C. Bortel, Jacob Heeter. 

1882—David Peugh, Martin Kecheley, J. N. Yantiss. 

1883—W. Marklotf, H. C. Bortel, H. S. Laskey. 

1884-—J. M. Stump, Geo. J. Freiss, John Rowland. 

1885—J. C. Blake, G. P. Hensley, G. P. Hinsdale. 

1886—F. A. Crosby, Justin Jennings, E. Donaldson (in July, 
1886, the vote for Prohibition Ordinance was 49, against 


it, 65). 
1887—James S. Foor, W. Megginson, Henry P. Shanks (2 
years), Geo. L. Holder (1 year). 
1888—John C. Bucklin, Geo. L. Holder, Frank A. Crosby. 
1889—R. A. Housely, J. S. Foor, Fred. Heeter. 
1890—S. G. Robinson, E. G. Laskey, Henry Sherer. 
1891—W. Megginson, A. B. Long, M. Kecheley. 
1892—S. G. Robinson, H. C. Bortel, J! S. Lamb. 
1893—M. Kecheley, Jerry Huffman, E. Donaldson. 
1894—H. J. Yelter, William Box, William Schultz. 


The election of April, 1895, resulted in the 
choice of J. E. Stevens (R.), mayor, who re- 
ceived sixty-seven votes against C. A. Gary (D.), 
who received fifteen votes. R. Sherer (R.), 
clerk; R. A. Housley, H. C. Bortel and Israel 
Huffman (Republicans), councilmen; William 
Mailey (R.), street commissioner; and Azor 
Thurstin, treasurer. In the spring election of 
1896, Azor Thurstin, who has held the office of 
treasurer many years, was re-elected; Peter 
Snyder was. elected marshal; E. R. Hopkins, 
Claud Inman, and Geo. Rooney were chosen 
members of the council; and R. B. Saltz, Wm. 
Megginson, and W. K. Evans, members of the 
school board. . 

Special School District.—In the history of the 
township, reference is made to the pioneer schools 
and school teachers. The old record of Gilead 
School District dates back to January 31, 1859, 
when the voters were notified to meet on that 
day for the purpose of voting for or against 
the adoption of the Akron School Law. There 
were thirty-eight votes for the law, and fourteen 
contra. On February 10 six directors were 
elected, namely: W. Pratt, George Hospelhorn, 
A. Sterling, R. B. Mead, William Flynn and 
John Fisher. That board appointed A. J. Gard- 
ner, J. W. Hamilton and J. E. McGowen school 
examiners, and, in March, appointed D. A. Avery 
teacher ata salary of $360 perannum. Mary E. 
Lacy was then teacher of the primary school. 
The directors of this special district are, practi- 
cally, the same men who have served as council- 
men of the village, so that it is unnecessary to 
report their names here. 

In September, 1875, Donaldson, Gillett, 
Williamson, Bell, Powell and Kerr, members of 
school board, and the contract for building the 
present school house was awarded to S. N. Beach, 
of Perrysburg, on his bid of $10,000. In March, 
1876, George P. Hinsdale, H. P. Shanksand T. J. 
Sterling were elected members of the board. In 
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May the assessed value of the district was $304,- 
442, on which a levy of four mills for tuition and 
four mills for interest on school bonds was made. 
In December, 1876, a 220-pound bell was pur- 
chased. In 1878 the elegant building was dedi- 
cated to education. David Donaldson was clerk 
in 1859; succeeded by George Hospelhorn, who 
served until 1863, when A. C. Davis was ap- 
pointed. In 1864, G. P. Hinsdale was appointed; 
in 1869, J. N. Mead; in 1870, G. P. Hinsdale; 
in 1875, B. F. Kerr, who sérved until April, 
1882, when Alexander Williamson succeeded 
him. In 1888, F. L. Sheats was appointed; but 
H. P. Shanks succeeded him. In 1890, G. P. 
Hinsdale signs as clerk; but D. A. Avery suc- 
ceeded him in May of that year, and, in January, 
1891, F. L. Sheats held the office, followed by 
W. E. Kerr, in April, 1891; J. C. Bucklin in Oc- 
tober, 1891; B. F. Kerr in 1893; and J. S. Foor, 
in April, 1894. ‘ 

The Post Office is an old institution at the 
head of the Rapids. As early as 1822, when the 
Presbyterian mission was organized below the 
present village, the mail carrier passed that way 
at intervals. In the year 1832 an office was es- 
tablished under the name ‘‘ Weston,” and Ed- 
ward Howard appointed postmaster December 
15, that year. During Dr. Burritt’s long resi- 
dence there he was postmaster (with the excep- 
tion of the term beginning March 30, 1837, 
when John W. Culbertson held the office, then 
named ‘‘Gilead’’), and when he left in 1852 the 
office was favored with at least one mail a week. 
When Dr. Gardner came to reside here, in 1853, 
he suggested the employment of a special carrier, 
who would cross the river to Providence daily, 
and return with the mail for the people on this 
side of the river. In March, 1868, the name 
.‘*Gilead ” was changed to ‘‘ Grand Rapids.”’ 

Fires.—From 1850 to the present time the 
destruction of houses in the village by fire has 
been often chronicled. In October, 1887, the 
Sturgess livery stable was burned. The fire of 
December 28, 1888, destroyed Bucklin’s_ brick 
block and stock of hardware, J. K. Henderson’s 
- stock of dry goods, and damaged the «‘ Commer- 
cial House” and Wolford’s livery stable, the total 
- loss being estimated at $15,000. A few large 
brick buildings have taken the place of those de- 
stroyed, and the fire proved a blessing in disguise. 

- Gas Wells.—The Grand Rapids, Natural Gas 
-& Oil Co. was organized September 23, 1887, 
with B. F. Kerr,. president; G. P. Hinsdale, sec- 
retary and treasurer; R. A. Housley, F. A. Cros- 
by, J. C. Blake, William-Megginson and B. F. 
Kerr, directors. . In October,. J. W. Carrothers 
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began drilling No. 1. On December 10, the 


drill entered the Trenton at 1,640 feet. At 


1,659 feet the well was shot, and a heavy flow of 
gas responded. Within a few weeks the well 
exhausted itself. In 1889, the corporation au- 
thorized bonds for $5,000 to be expended in drill- 
ing for gas and laying mains in the principal 
streets. Of this sum, $2,500 was expended in 
drilling Corporation Well No. 1. That well pro- 
duced gas for a short time, when, like Company 


‘Well No. 1, it ceased to flow, and the casing was 
-pulled. 


’ 


Churches.—In 1833, the first Methodist class 
was organized, with Samuel Van Horn as leader. 
The other six members of the class, as recorded, 
were Jacob and Catharine Macklin, Mrs. Van- 
Horn, Sarah Arnold, Annie Donaldson, and 
Mrs. Rice, who was the mother of Samuel and 
Thomas Junkins. This was the planting of the 
Methodist Church in Weston township, and the 
organization was known on Conference records 
as ‘‘ the Gilead Mission,” in charge of the Perrys- 
burg circuit. During 1834, the Rev. Elam Day, 
father of Elam Day, whoa few years since prac- 
ticed law in Weston, was the preacher. In 1835, 
Rey. Cyrus Brooks was appointed, and in 1837 
the Church became a portion of the regular Per- 
rysburg circuit with Rev. Wesley Shortis as pas- 
tor. In that year the first quarterly meeting was 
held at the log school house in Gilead, Rev. 
Leonard B. Gurley, presiding elder. In 1848, a 
house of worship, the first church in the town- 
ship, was built at Gilead by the combined efforts 
of Methodists and Presbyterians, neither society 
bein.able to erect a building alone. Col. James 
McGeehan gave one-half the amount necessary 
to build the church now owned by the Presby- 
terian Society. Samuel Clymer, John Evers, 
James Conway, A. Alcorn, J. W. Condit, Samuel 
Bossard and Edwin Tuller were the builders. 
The Methodist house of worship of the present 
day is a brick structure, erected in 1880, on the 
plateau, above the planing-mill. - 

‘In October, 1862, George Mather was pastor 
of the Gilead circuit? which embraced Gilead, 
Beaver Creek, Westfield and Washington, and of 
which Henry Warner was recording steward, and 
John Graham, presiding elder. Sturgeon class 
was added in 1863, Otsego in November of that 
year; Damascus in 1864; Weston, Ellsworth and 


. Lewiston the same year, over which circuit Hor- 


atio S. Bradley presided as elder. In 1865, John 
Farley was preacher-in-charge. In November, 
1865, Duke’s'class is mentioned, but nothing is 
said of Lewiston and Ellsworth. ‘In 1866, 
James White was pastor, and, in 1867, E. C, 
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Gavitt, was elder, and Rev. D? Bulle, preacher- 
in-charge. In 1868, Bamber’s class is noticed, 
and in 1869 the record of the pastorates of James 
White and H. VanGundy are recorded. ° In Oc- 
tober, 1869, reports from Custar and Park’s 
classes were made; the name ‘‘ Gilead” was writ- 
ten ‘‘ Grand Rapids; Charles Hoag was named 
as preacher-in-charge, and E. M. Warner as re- 
cording steward. 

The Presbyterian Church was organized 
September 18, 1848, by Rev. J. M. Crabb (on 
foundation placed by Rev. Phillip Condit), when 
Alexander Peugh and James T. Martin were 
elected ruling elders, and Mr. Condit, pastor. 
The first members included the elders named, 
and their wives, John Carson and wife, William 
Martin, Sr., John Rowland, Jr., Samuel Kirken- 
dale, and their wives, with Sarah Marks and 
Sarah Arnold. In 1853, Mr. Condit led a col- 
ony to Oregon, and his place as pastor was 
taken by Rev. J. M. Crabb. Rev. J. H. Lay- 
man became pastor in 1856; Rev. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, in 1858; W. H. Reed, 1860; D. H. Richard- 
son, 1862; Robert Edgar, 1865; J. E. Vance, 
1870; M. L. Donahey, stated supply 1875 to 
1881; A. E. Baichley, 1882 to 1884; Rev. 
Thomas E. Burrow, from July 18, 1886, to Jan- 
uary, 1888; Rev. J. B. Hawkins, 1890, to April, 
1894, and Rev. C. L. Herald, June, 1895, to 
the present time. 

The list of elders succeeding the first elders, 
comprises the following names: Silas Rowland, 
John Campbell, R. Parks (one year), J. E. Car- 
son, Dr. A. J. Gardner, Thomas D. Avery, B. F. 
Kerr, J. E. Stevens and Jesse Trapp. The old 
house of worship, erected in 1848 by this society 
in union with the Methodists, is to-day as it has 
‘teen since 1880, the property of the Presbyte- 
rians of the village. The Union Sabbath-school 
ceased in 1880, when each denomination organ- 
ized separately. : 

The Gilead United Brethern Church pur- 
chased land in the N. E. } Sec. 7, T. 5. R. 9, 
on February 11, 1862, from James Purdy. The 
society has now a good church building. Since 
_ 1880, when the Union Sabbath-school was 
abolished, the United Brethren have.carried on a 
purely denominational school, which has a large 
attendance. 

The old Baptist Society worshiped in various 
buildings until its dissolution. Elder Brown was 
the old-time organizer and preacher. Late in 
the ‘fifties,’ Elder Turner, a resident of Portage, 
visited the Church, and for a while it was prosper- 
ous. During the war, the society, like that of 
Perrysburg, dissolved. 


Secret and Benevolent Socteties.—Grand Rap- 
ids Lodge, No. 289, A. F. & A. M., was organ- 
ized under dispensation July 31, 1856, and char- 
tered October 23, that year, with Alvah Gillett, 
Samuel Blythe, E. Arnold, A. J. Gardner, O. C. 
Carr, John Edgar, S. A. Bacon, S. H. Steed- 
man, Daniel Barton, Emilus Wood and E. R. 
Wood, members. The masters, since organiza- 
tion, are named as follows: S. A. Bacon, 1856- 
59, and 1862 and 1866; O. C. Carr, 1859-61, 
1863 and 1870-71; T. J. Sterling, 1864, 1869, 
1873, 1874 and 1877; D. A. Avery, 1865; Milo 
Caton, 1867; A. J. Gardner, 1868 and 1872; 
Alex. Williamson, 1875, 1876, 1881, 1883, 1884, 
and 1891; Lewis Bortel, 1878, 1879 and 1880; 
S. L. Irwin, 1882; J. A. Backus, 1885, 1886 and 
1887; R. B. Saltz, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1892 and 
1893; J. S.. Benschoter, 1894 and 1895. The 
secretaries have been S. H. Steedman, 1856 and 
1858; A. J. Gardner, 1857, 1870 and 1876; J. 
Dwyer, 1860; D. A. Avery, 1861, 1862 and 1863; 
O. C. Carr, 5864; J. J. Vorhes, 1865, 1867, 
1868 and 1871;C. E. Vorhes, 1869: J. S. Ben- 
schoter, 1873; George A. Bell, 1874; C. C. 
Sterling, 1877 and 1886; J. L. Gillett, 1878; E. 
Donaldson, 1879; L. D. Heller, 1880 and 1881; 
F. M. Young, 1882; W. Callihan, 1883; Alex- 
ander Williamson, 1885 and 1887; J. C. Buck- 
lin, 1894; J. A. Backus, 1884, 1889 to 1893 (in- 
clusive) and 1895. In May, 1895, there were 
fifty-one members, who owned the lodge building 
erected in the ‘‘ sixties.” 

Turkey Foot Lodge, No. 529, I. O. O. F., 
was chartered July 27, 1872, with the following 
members: D. W. Peugh, Thomas J. Lake, L. 
Bortel, R. Parke, John A. Lake, A. Mead, Ham- 
ilton Lake, Thomas Scott, J. W. Yantiss, J. N. 
Yantiss, Jacob Yantiss. The first noble grand 
was D. W. Peugh, and the recording secretary, J. 
A. Lake. The past grands are named as follows: 
D. W. Peugh, 1872; Lewis Bortel, 1873; James P. 
Ragan, 1874; and J. L. Gillett and R. B. Saltz, 
1875; H. B. Pike and John Ward, 1876; T. L. 
Wood and Eli Culbertson, 1877; Eli Culbertson 
and George W. Shepard, 1878; W. E. Kerr and 
Peter Hockman, 1879; J. B. Wheeland and G. 
N. Mosier, 1880; G. L. Holder and W. E. Kerr, 
1881; C. E. Rowland and M. L. Heller, 1882; 
J. G. Markley, 1883; R. B. Saltz and Charles 
Kerstetter, 1884; R. A. Housley and N. N. Kun- 
kle, 1885; Edward Hopkins and J. S. Foor, 1886; 
Joseph Shull and F. L.: Sheets, 1887; Azor 
Thurstin and J. K. Henderson, 1888; William 
‘McCauley and W. M. Stocking, 1889; William 
Finkenbinder and J. A. Backus, 1890; A. B. 
Long and H. C. Bortel, 1891; W. K. Evans and 
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George E. Miller, 1892; T. D. Avery and W. D. 
Kerstetter, 1893; C. F. Patton and B. F. Box, 
1894; L. W. Crosby and W. S. Patton, 1895. 
_ S. Foor was elected permanent sécretary in 
1888, and has served since, except one term. 
There were fifty-seven members in May, 1895, 
who owned a half interest in the W. E. Kerr 
brick building of 1886, in which their hall is. 

Rapids Encampment, No. 240, I. O. O. F., 
was chartered May 2, 1888, with J. A. Backus, 
Azor Thurstin, R. A. Housley, Eli Culbertson. 
Gil. poder, J. K. > Henderson, Wo PR, kerr, 
John H. Stover, R. B. Saltz, Lewis Bortel, E. 
H. Hopkins, Wm. McCauley, J. S. Foor, M. A. 
Ducket, R. J. Eger and C. M. Fizer, members, 
The patriarchs are named as follows: J. A. 
Backus, 1888; R. B. Saltz and Eli Culbertson, 
1889; Azor Thurstin and Lewis Bortel, 1890; 
George L. Holder. and .J.. H. -Stover, . 1891; 
Charles Kerstetter and W. D. Kerstetter, 1892; 
J..S. Foor and W. D. Kerstetter, 1893; L. W. 
Crosby and C. F. Patton, 1894; C. M. Fiser and 
George E. Miller, 1895. The first scribe, J. K. 
Henderson, was succeeded in 1889 by Dr. Backus, 
who has served since that time, and is now grand 
senior warden of the Grand Encampment... The 
number of members is forty-five. 

Grand Rapids Lodge, No. 289, K. of P., was 
chartered April 20, 1888, with G. F. Markloff 
(Drak . Cag Anik tliod (2),.6..C.; W. .B.Carr-(3), 
W.,. A. Watson (12), \F. Heeter, S. T.:Laskey, 
J. C. Bucklin, Edward Hanna, C. O. Brewster 
and E. L. Vanscoder, officers in order of rank, 
with Adam Bell (7), Adam Keller, Hi Ludwig, 
Daniel Carr, George Hersh, Eph. Swanson, J. K. 
Nelson, John Rock, O. C. Robinson, 5 hem 8 
Parke, Lee Stump, Mel. Robinson, R. B. 
Grafton, Cash. Gibson, Frank Van Horn, Alex. 
Donaldson, T. J. Grisell, G. Walgenbach, C. C. 
Sterling, J. D. Bresler, W. Van Tassel, H. 
Cramer, Fred Krill, and K. Bowser. The 
names marked 1, 2, 3, 7, and 12, served as chan- 
cellor commanders, with E. A. Hanna for: the 
fourth term, W. D. Kerstetter (5), E. A. Mc- 
Lain (6), J. S. Miller (8), J. S. Lamb (9), L. L. 
Stump (10), Warren Brown (11), Frank Thorley 
(13), and Wm. Miller (14). The office of 
K. of R. & S. has been occupied by the following 
named members: Geo. F. Markloff, J. C. Buck- 
lin, S..T. Laskey, E. A. Hanna, R. Sherer and 
C. O. Brewster. Geo. F. Walter was the re- 
corder in June, 1895, when the lodge had thirty- 
- four members. 

+ Jeptha Tent, No. 145, K. O. T. M., was or- 
ganized U. D., March 4, 1893, and under charter 


A. Backus, Lorenzo D. Long, Roswell R. 
Sherer, Azor Thurstin, James H. Williams, 
J. A. Backus (M. E.), W. A. Watson, C. F.. Pat- 
ton, Harvey Sherer, Byron S. Nefus, V. P. Huff- 
man and E. E. Huffman, officers ranking from 


‘P. Sir Knight Commander to Sir Knight Picket, 


with the following named unofficial members: C. 
Fulckemer, F. A. Chapman, L. D. Judson, 
Frank Garry, Floyd Huffman, J. S. Foor, Will- 
iam E. Poling, W. A. Ludwig and Charles Lang. 
The past commanders include the two named 
above, and Lorenzo D. Long; while Roswell R. 
Sherer has been secretary since the beginning. 
There are now nineteen members, with lodge 
room in Housley’s: Hall. 

Post No. 75, G. A. R., was chartered March 
14, 1867, with B. F. Kerr, David Donaldson, J. 
S. Benschoter, A. D. Newell, E. W. Bossard, O. 
N. Gunn, M. Caton, W. H. Wood, M. Kecheley, 
Carlos Vorhes, W.-B. Kerr, J. L. Peugh, E. R. 
Hinsdale, B. M. Campbell, E. D. Groff, Samuel 
Holder, W. A. Benschoter, James White, Albert 
Shively, D. W. Peugh, Henry C. Bortel and S. 
S. Laskey. This post ceased work in 1872. 

Bond Post, No. 24, G. A. R., was organized 
December 8, and mustered December 22, 1879. 
The roster of the original members is as follows: 
John McLain, B. F. Kerr, W. R. Barton, R. A. 
Snively, D. B. Burwell, J. B. Snively, P. T. 
Groff, S. G. Robinson, E. Guyer, E. Donaldson, 
N. P. Sturgess, T. D. Rowland, John P. Katon, 
and ‘Thomas J. Sterling, Peter Johnston, Jr., 
Martin L. Heller, Hiram Fishburn, Spencer 
Crowshaw, Israel Snyder, Michael H. Head, 
Levi .Batt, Thomas Mawer and James Barrett 
were enrolled members prior to the close of June, 
1880. 

The commanders are named as follows: John 
McLain, 1879, re-elected in 1880-81; William 
Callihan, elected in December, 1882; John Mc- 
Lain, 1883; S. G. Robinson, 1884; John Mc- 
Lain, 1885; D. P. Knapp, 1886; John McLain, 
1887; L. A. Kunkle, elected in December, 1888; 
Alex: Williamson, 1889 and 1890; John McLain, 
1891-94, and T. D. Avery, elected in December, 
1894. In a memorandum made by the present 
adjutant, John Katon is mentioned as com- 
mander in 1889. 

The adjutants were: R. A. Snively, 1879, 
re-elected in 1880, and served for several years; 
J. S. Benschoter, 1888; J. Reynolds, acting 
adjutant, 1891, adjutant in 1892; J. S. Ben- 
schoter, 1894;.P. B. Wallace, 1894; and John 
McLain, 1895. © 

Capt. Trapp Camp No. 485, S. of V., was 


of October 19, 1893, with Wilbur K. Evans, John | chartered May 22, 1891, with W. H. Richardson, 
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L. D. Long, W. W. Katon, G. F. Walters, V. P. 
Huffman, A. E. McLain, A. K. Nafus, W. E. 
Walter, C. A. Rowland, Ed J. Long, ‘A. B. 
Hersh, H. F. Powell, C. B. Cole, F. G. Nafus, 
G. E. Hersh, Orlo Brown, E. O. Wallace, 
George Feather and Grant Beam members. 
Temperance organizations, under one name 
or another, have been organized here, but few of 


them existed more than half a decade. In Jan- 
uary, 1871, the Sons of Temperance organized a 
lodge here. 

The Union League of Gilead was organized 
May 30, 1863, with John McKee, president, and 
James Kerr, secretary. There were twenty-five 
male and ninety-nine female members. 
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HIS township presents, to the searcher 
after knowledge, a most unique subject. 
Prior to 1829, the soldiers under Hull 
. made their way through its forest and 
marsh, and, before them, the Indians traversed 
the township on their trail, from Fort Defiance 
to the site of Tiffin. The early surveyors pene- 
trated the territory, but the early traders and 
white hunters never ventured a _ visit, for it 
seemed to them that there was nothing there 
which the Caucasian might covet. | ; 
In 1829, the indomitable pioneer appeared 
among the trees; ten years later there were about 
' 125 inhabitants; in 1840 the population was 213, 


by 1850 increased to 321, by 1860 to 454, by | 


1870 to 685, and by 1880 to 1,688, including the 
701 inhabitants of North Baltimore. Between 
June, 1880, and June, 1890, the number of in- 
habitants increased to 4,496, of whom there re- 
sided at North Baltimore, 2,857. 

The survey of the exterior lines was made in 
1819, by Samuel and Alexander Holmes, while 
the sub-divisional lines were surveyed in 1821 by 
Worthington. ; 

Township Organization.—The township was 
established December 3, 1836, and the first 
election was ordered to be held on the third 
Monday of that month. On the day named, the 
voters assembled and selected the following 
named officials: Trustees, Henry Shaw; Jabez 


| Bell and Tobias Shellenbarger; treasurer, George 


Carrel; clerk, Lewis F. Lambert; assessor, Amos 
Jones; justice, Newell Bills; constable, Charles 
Grant. The election was held at the house of 
George Carrel, Section 35, and the men elected 
held their offices for several terms in succession. 
Of the officers given, all were Democrats except 
Jabez Bell and Charles Grant, who are repre- 
sented to have been Whigs. Henry thus started 
as a Democratic township, and it continued to 
be such until 1884, when it became Republican. 

Prior to the establishment of the township, 
the inhabitants of Congressional township, No. 
3, R. 10, assembled to formulate a petition and 
to agree upon a name. Some were in favor of 
calling it Bell township, in honor of Jabez Bell,.a 
fat and jolly farmer who lived in the north of the 
territory, and others were favorable to calling it 
Shaw township, as a mark of esteem for. Henry 
Shaw, the first settler of the territory who dwelt 
inthe southern part. After much discussion, it 
was decided that Bell and Shaw should proceed 
to Perrysburg, the county seat, with the report 
of the organization, and that the township should 
be named after the one who arrived there first. 
The meeting was held on a Saturday, and it was 
understood that the report should reach Perrys- 
burg on Monday. Sometime during Sunday 
night, Bell, with a view to ‘‘stealing a march ” 
on Shaw, mounted a horse and rode leisurely off 
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toward the county seat. On his arrival in Per- 
rysburg the next morning, the. first man he met 
was Shaw. A comparisonof notes developed the 
fact that the latter had started afoot sometime 
during Sunday afternoon, and had walked all 
night. So the township was named *‘Henry,” 
after Shaw, some objection appearing to the use 
of his family name. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Owing to the incomplete condition of the 
township records, it is found impossible to give 
all the officials under date. Mr. Marron, ‘who 
in February, 1895, made a thorough effort to 
compile a history of the township and villages, 
failed to find the old minute books of the trus- 
tees, but from interviews, he obtained information 
on which he based the following list of officers: 

Trustees: John Wallace, John Davis, W.W. 
Wiley, David Ackerman, Peter Freyman, George 
Schaffer, Wm. Hough, Frederick Bealer, Lil- 
burn B. Rogers, Peter Freyman, John L. Rogers, 
J. C. Myers, O. H. Fellers, Harmon Longbrake, 
Hugh Campbell, Fergus Hughes, John J. Faylor, 
Wm. Gibson, James Thrush, Isaac Akerman, 
Henry Freyman, George Copus, Hiram Beatty, 
John Kile, Andrew Katzenberger, John Buchanan 
and Henry Carrel. 

Clerks: Lewis F. Lambert, Jackson Wal- 
lace, B. L. Peters: (14. years), W. C..- Peters; 
John Ruckman, John F. Clayton, Hugh Camp- 
bell, Dr. W. T. Thomas, W. Hughes, Frank 
Taylor, D. E. Peters, John DeLong and John 
Ebersole. 

Treasurers: George Carrel, Henry Rasely, 
Henry Carrel, B. L. Peters, Paul Hough, Frank 
Clark, Jacob Katzenmeyer, John Knoke and 
Michael Henning. [Geo. Carrel was treasurer 
from 1839 to 1845; Henry Carrel was treasurer 
in 1846; Henry Rasely in 1848; and S. McCrory 
from 1856 to 1859. ] 

Assessors: Amos Jones, Henry Carrel, Silas 
Foster, B. L. Peters (11 years), Samuel Edgar, 
Fergus Hughes, B. A. Lawrence, D. E. Peters, 
J. B. Todd, Hugh Campbell, Frederick Bealer 
and Paul Hough. 

Since Mr. Marron made that list, documents 
in the county auditor's office have given up the 
following names of the trustees, with dates of 
service: Hiram Bigelow, Lewis F. Lambert and 
Tobias Shellenbarger, 1841; Samuel McCrory, 
Harlow Brooks and Tobias Shellenbarger, 1843, 
with Jabez Bell, clerk; Levi Edington, A. Azen- 
baugh and Jabez Bell, 1846, with L. F. Lam- 
bert, clerk; John Davis, Peter Freyman 
and A. Azenbaugh, 1848-51, with Jackson 


Wallace, clerk, from 1850 to April, 1853; John 
Davis, Robert M. Yonker and David Ackerman, 
1852, with B. L. Peters, clerk, in 1853-59; L. B. 
Rogers, John Davis and William Hough, in 1858; 
George Shaffer, David Ackerman and William 
Hough, in 1860, with John F. Clayton, clerk; 
Ackerman and Schaffer with F. Bealer, in 1861, 
and B. L. Peters, clerk; and Ackerman, Schaffer 
and L. B. Rogers, in 1862, with H. Campbell, clerk; 
Peter Freyman, J.C. Myers and George Schaffer, 
1864, and John L. Rogers, with Messrs. Frey- 
man and Myers in 1865-66 and 1867. The trus- 
tees who signed the tax levies from 1868 to 1879, 
are named as follows: William Hough and 
Peter Freyman, 1868; Fergus Hughes, H. Long- 
brake and Hugh Campbell, 1869; John Apple, 
C. R. Thomas and J. C. Myers, 1870-71, with 
W. C. Peters, clerk; Fergus Hughes, J. Buch- 
anan and Jacob Ackerman, 1872; Henry Carrel 
and H. W. Sterling, 1873, with Abraham Hamp- 
shire, clerk; J. J. Faylor, in 1874; John Buch- 
anan, Jobn Marshall and J. C. Myers, 1875, 
with Dr. W. T. Thomas, clerk; Paul Hough and 
J. L. Rogers, 1877, with George J. Barr, clerk; 
Paul Hough, J. L. Rogers and John Marshall, 
1878, with W. T. Thomas, clerk; and J. L. 
Heminger, with Messrs. Rogers and Marshall, 
in 1879. 

In the matter of justices of the peace, New- 
ell Bills qualified in 1838; Jazeb Bell in 1843; 
Henry Rasely in 1851,-served until 1863; B. L. 
Petets, 1861 to 1892; Peter Freyman, 1861 to 
1869; Israel Smith, 1869; John W. Ebersole, 
1870; Henry Carrel, 1872-75; John J. Faylor, 
1875 .to 1884; James Porter, 1875; George 
Barnd, 1877; Frank Taylor, 1880; Josiah Noble, 
1884; Lewis D. Arnold, 1886, to present time; 
Benton J. Leathers, 1892, and W. H. Caster, 
1895. 

Newell Bills was clerk in 1841; L. F. Lam- 
bert was assessor in 1842; W. A. Lininger, in 
1844; Silas Foster, in 1846; Jabez Bell, in 1848; 
Henry Rasely, in 1850; while in later years, 
H. P’ Eaton and John Marshall were assessors. 

In 1896 the elections resulted as follows: For 
trustee, W. E. Deibley; clerk, J. M. De Long; 
assessor, N. North Baltimore precinct, Geo. 
Copus; S. North Baltimore precinct, Geo. D. 
Chase; and Hammansburg, Silas Tabor. Con- 
stable, David Helfrich and S. P. Beverlin. 
School trustees, H. Freyman, W. Ducat, G. 
Eiting, H. Voglesong, W. C. Peters, and John 


Haen. 


_ Pioneers. —Henry Shaw came from Virginia 
in 1829, and entered eighty acres in the south- 
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east corner of Section 30. He is said to have 
been the first settler of the township, and to have 
done the first clearing of any resident. Some 
clearing—about thirty acres—was done in Sec- 
tion 30, before the coming of Shaw, by a German, 
who came from the East and disappeared after 
a short stay. Besides clearing the thirty acres, 
the mysterious visitor ‘‘deadened” a large area 
of timber, and the tract has since been known, in 
the neighborhood as ‘‘The Dutchman’s Deaden- 
ing.” Shaw moved to Indiana along in the 
‘fifties,’ where he later served in the State 
Senate. His son, Henry, who was born in 
Henry township, has been twice amember of the 
Indiana House of Representatives. 

George Carrel, who was born in Westmore- 
land county, Penn., and who had been a resident 
for some time in Richland county, Ohio, entered 
120 acres in Section 33, in 1832, and there he 
died in 1846. To Mr, and Mrs. Carrel nine 
children were born, only two of whom now sur- 
vive—Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Howard, of Find- 
lay, and an ex-army officer and an ex-treasurer 
of Hancock county, and Henry Carrel, now of 
Hancock county, who was a commissioner of 
Wood county from 1875 to 1881. For many 
years Henry Carrel lived in Henrytownship. In 
1884, having met reverses of fortune, he went to 
South Dakota, where he remained four years. 
In 1889 he returned to Ohio, and settled on a 
fine farm three miles from McComb. Lewis F. 
Lambert came to Wood county with the Carrels 
in 1832. At that time he was fifty years old, and 
had served sixteen years asa sailor in the Russian 
navy. In an engagement with a ship of France, 
a mast, in the top of which Lambert was at work, 
was cut down by a cannon ball with the result of 
precipitating the sailor violently to the dcck of 
the vessel, and fracturing his skull so severely that 
he never fully recovered. 

Charles Grant, a native of Massachusetts, 
who had resided in Richland county for a time, 
became a settler in 1834, taking up forty acres in 
Section 34. He died in 1892, leaving two sons 
—— Henry, a lumber dealer of North Baltimore, 
and Samuel, a farmer living near Alma. Adam 
and Daniel Crosser were also from Richland 
county, coming in 1834. Adam entered eighty 
acres in Section 35, and Daniel forty acres in 
Section 34. Adam went to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
in 1854, and Daniel died in Henry township in 
1870, his widow following him in 1890. 

Nelson Copus and Reason Copus were from 
Richland county, coming in 1835. Nelson en- 
tered 120 acres in Section 36, and made his home 
there until 1866, when he removed to Tennessee. 


In 1830 he established a gristmill on the bank 
of Portage river (Rocky Ford branch), within the 
present limits of North Baltimore. In Tennessee, 
Mr. Copus established a mill on a larger scale, 
which he conducted until he was overtaken 
by financial reverses. In 1874, he returned to 
Wood county, and settled near Bradner, where 
he died, in 1876. Reason Copus entered eighty 
acres in Section 36, and died there in 1860. 
Amos Jones was a New Engiander who took up 
eighty acres in Section 26, in 1835. Heremained 
until 1840, when he removed to Michigan. 
Newell Bills was a resident of the township 
about fourteen years, and occupied forty acres in 
Section 35. He went to Nebraska in 1850. 
Tobias and Moses Shellenbarger came from Rich- 
land county, in 1835, and entered land in Section 
34. Many years ago they removed from Wood 
county, and are now living near Coldwater, Mich- 
igan. . 

Jabez Bell, a native of New Jersey, settled in 
Henry township about 1836, taking up forty acres 
in Section 35. In 1849 his son was crushed under 
a falling tree one Sunday morning, while coon- 
hunting, and soon after Mr. Bell died. His 
home was the principal stopping place for trav- 
elers. Being ajoiner, he made coffins as well as 
doors, window-sash, looms, tables and bedsteads, 
dealt in tools, and, moreover, was the principal ar- 
bitrator in neighborhood misunderstandings. The 
family then moved to Richland county. James 
Howatd was a Kentuckian, who settled on 160 
acres in Section 26, in 1836. In 1853 he re- 
moved to Hancock county after the death of his 
wife. Richard Morgan came from Morgan 
county, Ohio, in 1836, and entered forty acres in 
Section 34. A few years later he joined the 
Mormons and went west. In the historic fight 
at Nauvoo, Ill., he wasbadly injured, and, when 
the Mormons were driven out of Illinois, he went 
with them, crossing the Mississippi river on the ice. 

Adam Rail was a New Yorker who came to 
the new township, in 1838, and entered eighty 
acres in Section 34. All further record of him is 
unobtainable. 

Henry McCauley was an almost direct arrival 
from Ireland in 1838. He entered eighty acres 
in Section 34, and remained there until 1848, 
when he removed to near Fostoria, where he 
died. He was the father of Judge McCauley, of 
Tiffin, and of three daughters, all of whom were 
school teachers, and are now dead. Jonathan 
Wells was one of the early settlers, but there is 
no further record of him than that he entered 120 
acres in Section 25, about 1838. Joshua Bart- 
lett, the blacksmith, had a shop in the forest; 
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Joseph Gobel, who lived with Squire Bell, wasa 
noted sower of grain and breaker of oxen, while 
Travis, Scott, Purkey, Morrow, Deming, Rob- 
erts, and Caskey, were equally stanch pioneers 
of this township. 

Land Buyers.—The first purchasers of gov- 
ernment land in Henry, who located their cabins 
in this county, are named as follows: 


Samuel McCrory, E. S. E. Sec. 1, Nov. 29, 1838. 
Thomas Calahan, S. E, \% S. 4, Nov. 10, 1856. 
Benjamin S. Read, N. E. 4 S. 12, Oct. 28, 1883. 
Michael Longacre, W. S. E. 4% S. 14, May 18, 1889. 


David Ackerman, E. N. E. 4% S. 14, Oct. 12, 1836. 

Uriah M. Franks, W. S. E. 4% S. 23, March 24, 1834. 
Reuben Franks, E. S. W. 4S. 23, March 24, 1834. 
Christopher Miller, E. S. E. % S. 23, Feb. 17, 1836. 
James Copus, E.S. E. ¥% S. 25, Aug. 27, 1831. 

Wesley Copus, N. W. of S. E. % S. 25, June 14, 1834. 
William Wiley, E. N. E. \% S. 27, Jan. 9, 1834. 

Samuel Cross, W. N. W. % S. 31, Dec. 138, 1836. 
Stephen Arnold, S. W.S. E. 4% S. 381, ret. for tax in 1853. 


Elias Price, S. E. of N. E. % S. 32, Nov. 19, 1838. 
George Carrel, S. E. of S. E..S. 33, Sep. 21, 1832. 
Lewis S. Lambert, N. E. of S. 
Simeon Archer, W. S. W. S. 35, M 
Thomas Metcalf, E. N.E. W.S.3 : 
Nelson Copus, N. E. N. W. 4 S.36, June 14, 1834. 

Henry and William Campbell, N.E \% S. 24, Sep. 17.1834. 
Andrew Campbell, N. of S.W. and.\N. of S. E.S. 24, Sep. 17,34. 
Hugh Campbell, N. W. % S. 24, Sep. 17, 1834. ; 
Henry Shaw, E. S. E. & S. 36, Feb. 21, 1831. 


Voters of 1839.—The thirty male inhabitants 
of the township, over twenty-one years of age, 
in 1839, are named as follows: Hiram Bigelow, 
Henry Beeson, Jabez Bell, Joshua Bartlett, 
Newell Bills, Daniel Crosser, John Crosser, Adam 
Crosser, George Carrel, Nelson Copus, John 
Gobel, Charles Grant, Lewis Jones, Levi Jones, 
John Kelley, Lewis Lambert, Samuel McCrory, 
David Morrow, Christopher Miller, R. C. Mor- 
gan, Edwin Musgrove, William Musgrove, Fran- 
cis Oetny, David Ackerman,, Jacob Auviter, 
Christopher Rail, Henry Shaw, Moses Shellenbar- 
ger, Tobias Shellenbarger, Richard B. :Wall. 

The men named opened the forest to civiliza- 
tion, and must undoubtedly be credited with mak- 
ing the beginnings of this advanced division of 
the county. A number of these were present 
when the township was organized and, for years 
afterward, took an active interest in public affairs, 
as well as in the agricultural development of their 
township. 

First Things.—The first death was that of a 
child of George E. Carrel, in 1833. The first 
marriage in the township was that of Samuel 
Howard and Elizabeth Carrel, in 1836. The 
first frame house was erected by George Carrel 
on Section 35, in 1842. The first store was 
started by Samuel McCrory at Woodbury, in the 
extreme northeastern corner of the township, in 
1837, and Mr. McCrory was the first postmaster 


and the first hotel keeper. The first physician 
was Dr. William Wiley, who came from Fairfield 
county in 1840, and settled in Section 26. He 
married a daughter of Jabez Bell, and moved to 
the vicinity of Lincoln, Neb., in 1850. The first 
gristmill was established in 1834, by John Bee- 
son, on the bank of the Portage river (Rocky 
Ford), within the present limits of North Balti- 
more. It was at first run by horse power, but 
was later changed to a water-mill. Thomas 
Whitelock carried it on in later years until it was 
abandoned. John Beeson built a mill also on 
Ten-Mile creek, which he carried on until his re- 
moval to Wisconsin, where he died years ago. 
The first orchards planted were those of George 


' Carrel, Charles Grant and Tobias and Moses 


Shellenbarger. These were planted in 1835, the 
stock coming from Jonathan Chapman, of Mans- 
field, known to fame as ‘‘Johnny Appleseed,” 
who is said to have traveled.a great deal over 
this country in the early days, in an engagement 
of starting orchards and sowing the seeds of 
medicinal plants for the benefit of posterity. The 
first road was one of the traces of the army of 
Gen. Hull. -When the army entered what is 
now Henry township, it traveled on both sides of 
the Portage river, or Rocky Ford as it is called. 
Near the Bloom township line, the section of the 
army on the east bank crossed over and joined 
that on the west. A remarkable fact about the 
traces is that nothing will grow in them except 
coarse grass, until they are plowed. 

In the early history of the township the deer, 
wild turkey, raccoon, bear, muskrat, wolf and 
lynx were often to be encountered. B. L. Peters 
was the last to kill a lynx in Henry township. 

Schools. —A. T, Glaze, writing from Murray, 
Neb., to The, Times, under date July 22, 1895, 
says: 

The first school in Henry township was taught in her 
own house, for one dollar a week, by “Aunt Charity” Kelly, 
wife of John Kelly, daughter of John Beeson. Let me say 
here, parenthetically, from which you may make local men- 
tion, if you desire, that “Aunt Charity” Kelly, one of the best 
of God's noble women, long one of the residents of Wood 
and Hancock ‘counties, died of cancer at Okonee, Neb., on 
July 12, 1895, at the age of eighty-six years. Everybody in 
your locality, in the olden time, knew her as “Aunt Charity.” 
She, with her husband, John Kelly, lived on what was the 
Jim Howard place, and there she taught school for one dol- 
lar a week, the first school inthe township. The first school 
house was at the corner east of the above, and John Dye, of 
Van Buren, was the first teacher in it. Subsequently that 
school house was moved to near Thos. McClintock’s, half a 


mile north, and the writer of these lines taught the first school 
in it at the new location. The school house, not far trom the 


junction of Portage and Ten Mile, was built long after the 


above. Henry Carrel went to school, and taught in it and 
knows about it. . Amos Roberts, Aaron Howard and Garner 
Whitelock were among the early teachers. 


In a paper on this subject, prepared by Mr. 
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Marron, and published in 7he Times, in 1895, 
it is said: 

Old residents disagree when and where the first school 
was held. B. L. Peters says Mark Thompson was the first 
teacher; that his temple of learning was in Section 26, and 
that the term began and ended in 1886. Henry Carrel says 
the first school house was established in 1839, in the south- 
west corner of Seetion 24, on the John Davis land, now owned 
by the Standard Oil Company, and that the first teacher was 
John Dye, of Hancock county, who originally came from 
Virginia. One referred to the first school which was proba- 
bly held in a private house, and the other to the first school. 
The first school consisted of about 25 or 26 pupils, and the 
compensation of the teacher was “ten dollars a month and 
board around.” 

A valuable paper on the early schools of this 
township was found among documents in the 
auditor’s office, in May, 1895. It is the school 
census of 1842. 

The enumeration made in October, 1842, by 
Newell Bills, then township clerk, gives the fol- 
lowing names of pupils in the four school districts 
of that period: | 

District No. 1.—James, Samuel, Daniel, 
Lewis, Elizabeth, Hannah, and Lida Ann Mc- 
Crory; Sarah, Susannah, Almena and Rachel 
Roberts; John, William and Christian Freyman; 
Douglas, Martha and Lucy Bigelow; George and 
Elizabeth Lininger; George A. Longaker; Henry 
and Frederick Hannen; Jacob, Frances and Mary 
Aukerman, and Michael Anviter. Total, 21. 

District No. 2,—Amos and Hannah Jones; 
John, James and Mary McCauley; William, Henry 
and Josiah Boyer; John, Mary and Emily Miller; 
Mary and Lydia Ann Atteney; Betsey, Julia Ann 
and Daniel Musgrove; Abzada Morrow, and 
James, Charles and Cornelius Howard. Total, 19. 

District No. 3.—Robert, Jesse, Martha, Lucy 
and Anna Caskey; John, Jalson, Mary and Mar- 
garet Rayt. Total, 9. 

District No. 5.—Stephen, Albert N. and 
Sarah W. BiJls; Orwell and Delight ° Morgan; 
Esther, Harriet, Catherine and Belinda Grant; 
Henry, Peter, George, Almira and Emiline, chil- 
dren of Tobias Shellenbarger; Christian, Mary 
and Catherine Crosser, children of Daniel; Joseph 
(son of John) Crosser; Samuel, Philip, Jacob, 
Mary, Sophia and Susan, children of Moses Shel- 
lenbarger; John, David, James, Tobias, Lydia, 
Amy, Margaret, Nancy and Elizabeth, children of 
Mary Lincicum; Henry and Isabel Carrell; Cynthia, 
John, Ann and Maria Dickerson; Lewis, Stephen, 
Marg’t, Betsey, Hettie, Barbara, Cassia and Mary 
Jane Crosser, children of John Crosser; Daniel, 
Silas, Lewis, Delilah and Betsey, children of 
Adam Crosser; William, Jacob, Matthew, John, 
James D., Susannah, Christiana, Elizabeth, Mar- 
garet and Rebecca, children of Matthew Scott; 
Betsey and Melia, children of Thomas White- 


, February 28, 1873. 


lock; Jacob Copus, and Jabez Bell’s children— 
Miranda, Phoebe and Jane Bell. Total, 65. 

Hlunters.—A reference to the general history 
of the county will tell of the early hunters. Here 
a reference may be made to a hunt of 1843. One 
morning Lycurgus and Josiah Millbourn started 
for the windfall in the southern part of Liberty 
township, to hunt coon; there had been a slight 
fall of snow the night before. They soon struck 
a bear trail; the tracks showed that one old bear 
and three cubs had passed ulong the trail. The 
hunters determined to get more help before pur- 
suing the game. They got a large white dog of 
Samuel McCrory, that was‘‘game;”’ at Peter Frey- 
man’s they got two more dogs, five in all. Uncle 
Peter loaded up his double-barrel gun, and went 
along. Near where the Magill school house now 
stands, the dogs treed two of the cubs. When 
the hunters came up, the bears commenced to 
back down the tree; Josiah Millbourn now sent a 
bullet through the head of one of the bears; Ly- 
curgus shot the other, breaking the jaw. A 
lively fight then took place, between the wounded 
bear and the five dogs, but another shot soon set- 
tledthe cub. Upon following the trail of the old 
bear, they found that she had made a circle and 
had stood up, with her forepaws, on a log and wit- 
nessed the fight, but she soon took to ilight.. The 
cubs were the size of a large dog, and were fine 
meat. 

As has been stated, B. L. Peters killed the 
last lynx seen within the limits of Henry town- 
ship. It was a great preserve for large game un- 
til the sawmill and railroad men appeared in the 
woods, and, even later, the hunter could find 
profitable employment until the oil men dashed 
impetuously through the township. 

Villages.—The villages of the township, out- 
side North Baltimore, are Eberly, an oil town; 
Hammansburg, a sawmill and stave village; 
Denver, an oil town; Lawrence, a railroad sta- 
tion, about two miles north of North Baltimore; 
and the new hamlet called ‘‘ Slabtown,”’ near the 
northerr township line. ‘st 

Hammansburg was surveyed by W. H. Wood, 
for William Hammond and Jacob Ackerman, 
It became at once the seat 
of the stave manufacturing industry, and a factor 
in clearing the land of its thick covering of burr- 
oak, elm, hickory, white-ash, sycamore and wal- 
nut. On April 14, 1885, Foster & Noble’s stave 
works were burned, $15,000 worth of property 
destroyed, and forty persons left without employ- 
ment. The Fulton well, which came in on De- 
cember 8, 1886, caused a stampede to this part 
of the township, and introduced an era in which 
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the old lumber industry played but an insignifi- 
cant part. In May, 1876, the post office of 
Woodbury was moved to Hammansburg. 

Denver was surveyed by David Donaldson 
for George D. Chase, in April, 1875, on the line 
of the B. & O. railroad, one mile west of North 
Baltimore. The latter village had the start, 
built no less than 102 dwellings in the two years 
preceding April, 1875, and continued in the path 
of progress without recognizing the new town of 
Denver, which became less as the older town in- 
creased. The Denver well, drilled in 1889, won 
attention for the village, and it is said yielded 
$84 per diem to the owner of the town from its 
production. 

Eberly is an oil town with its main street 
lined, on each side, by frame cottages. In the oil 
belt, and at the same time, the center of a rich 
agricultural district, it is a busy hamlet. 

Slabtown is a modern place in point of time, 


but very ancient in its conveniefices, and in the 


manners, customs and habits of its residents. 
The oil development of 1895, and the establish- 


ment of the Burnett sawmill in the vicinity, must: 


be credited with the existence of such a hamlet. 

Woodbury.—In May, 1876, Woodbury post 
office was discontinued. It was established in 
Bloom township, in 1835, with Samuel Heller in 
charge. He lived on the farm which S. Ham- 
man owned in 1876, while yet the office was 
called ‘‘Rocky Ford.’’ A few years later, it was 
moved to McCrory’s tavern, or Woodbury, where 
Gen. Thompson attempted to establish a town. 
Joseph Thompson was.appointed postmaster, but 
he was succeeded by Samuel McCrory. In 1858, 
Joseph Madden succeeded McCrory, and the of- 
fice was moved to the Madden cabin, one mile 
south of the tavern. Chauncey Gordon, named 
in the history of Bowling Green, was the mail- 
carrier. For weeks the sack would be empty, 
so that on one occasion, McCrory mailed a chip, 
which proved a turning point in the fortunes of 
the office; for every mail afterward” brought a 
letter. 

The Frame House at Woodbury was built by 
Gen. Thompson, as the first house on the town 
site, on the Liberty side. A log house for store 
purposes was built on the Henry side, in 1835, 

‘wherein Joseph Thompson kept store. Neither 


of the buildings are standing, fire having reduced: 


them to ashes. A number of stories are told about 
the Frame House, not the least of which relates 
‘to its habitation by witches. 


other time by equally notorious citizens until fire 
swept it away. It was reported that a peddler 


I It was at one time’ 
occupied by John Clever and his sister; at an-- 


named Nimms was killed there, and that his 
spirit haunted the place. ; 

Churches.—The first religious impressions 
were made by the Mormon missionaries late in 
the ‘thirties,’ when one or more families 
embraced Joseph Smith’s teachings and accom- 
panied their teachers to Illinois. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, which was 
organized in the winter of 1846-47, was the first 
church in the township. The first meeting was 
held at the house of James Howard, in Section 
26, and the first members were Charles and Mrs. 
Grant, Thomas and Mrs. McClintock, James and 
Mrs. Howard, and some few others whose names 
can not now be recalled. There was no minister 
at that time, and the members would take turns 
in preaching. 

Mount. Harmon Society, of the Evangelical 
Association, in Henry township, was organized 
in June, 1883, the signers of the articles being 
H. W. Sterling, Fergus Hughes, Catherine Ster- 
ling, Elizabeth Sterling, Anton Sieber, D. S. 
Thrush and Barbara Siver. 

The United Brethren Church, southwest of 
Hammansburg, has, like that of the Methodist 
and Evangelical, a house of worship and a small 
membership. 

In the old villages of Hammansburg and 
Denver, classes of one church or another have 
been organized and disbanded, and re-organized 
anddisbanded. Secret societies, too, have grown 
up for a season and fallento decay. In religious 
matters it is now difficult to tell where the 
Christian ends and the pagan begins; for, in this 
township, a large number of the inhabitants revel 
in adiaphorism. 

Oil and Gas.—Henry township, since 1886, 
has been chiefly noted as an oil field, and to the 
discovery of gas and oil it owes its remarkable 
growth of the last decade. The first oil well was ° 
struck in 1886 o0n a lot now known as the Madden 
property, on Second street, in North Baltimore. 
The well, which was owned by a company of 
local men,. was tubed June 10, 1886, and, though - 
there was a fair flow of oil for a time, it did not 
prove as prolific as was expected. The first big 
well was the Fulton on the Fulton farm, three 
miles north of North Baltimore. The flowing 
commenced on December 8, 1886, and was esti- 
mated at seven hundred and twenty barrels a day. 
The Fulton proves the best paying well ever 
drilled in the township, and is still a good pro- 
ducer. In 1887 the Henning well, which flowed 
five hundred. barrels a day at the start, was 
drilled, and was soon followed by the Fanny 
Peters well No.1, on the Fanny Peters farm, 
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about one-quarter of a mile east of the Fulton 
well. The latter was good for two hundred bar- 
rels a day, and is still a fair producer: From 
this well was taken the first oil put into the 
tanks. Several hundred oil wells have been 
drilled since 1886, and some of them are prolific 
producers, which have enriched, and are enrich- 
ing, many men who were poor ten years ago, and 
scarcely dreamed of the good fortune in store for 
them. The first gas well in Henry township was 
the Peters well, drilled by C. C. Conroy, on the 
Peters farm, within the limits of. North Baltimore. 
Gas was struck in October, 1886, at a depth of 
1,128 feet, and about twenty-one feet in the 
Trenton rock. Its flow was estimated at’ the 
start at 3,590,000 cubic feet. Twenty-four gas 
wells have been-drilled within the corporation in 
all, and all are owned by the village. In 1890 
the original well was a good producer, while the 
newer wells gave promise of immense supplies of 
fuel. The Enterprise Window Glass Works, 
the Zihlman Flint Glass Works and the North 
Baltimore Bottle Works were suggested by the 
Conroy developments, and the enterprise of the 
townspeople did the rest. Indeed, it is question- 
able if that enterprise did not lead to the develop- 
ment of the oil reservoirs of the township; for in 
1885 the capitalists of the village began to organ- 
ize for work. 


NORTH BALTIMORE. 


The town of North Baltimore may be said to 
have been suggested by the construction of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. Though a gristmill 
was constructed within its present boundaries, as 
early as 1834, by Thomas Whitelock—though 
the pioneers of Secs. 26 and 35 appeared in the 
wilderness at that time, and notwithstanding the 
fact that such men as B. L. Peters, Levi. Tarr, 
Jacob Dirk and George Franks had occupied the 
site for many years—nothing was done toward 
town-building until the iron way had been placed, 
and the whistle of the locomotive had reminded 
the land owners of their opportunity and of their 
duty. On April 25, 1874, the plat of the village 
of New Baltimore was recorded for B. L. Peters, 
the owner. On the day after, F. J. Frazier’s 

survey of Tarr’s addition was filed for record; 
then followed the plat of Jacob Dirk’s addition 
and many others, until at one time it would ap- 
‘pear as if the town builders would cover all 
Henry township with survey stakes and buildings, 
so great were their ambitions, and so thorough 
their faith in the location. The first enumera- 
tion for the United States Census, made in 1880, 


f 2 ‘ 2 
were elected councilmen. 


credited the village with 701 inhabitants; in 1890 
the population was 2,857. 


The petition of eighty-one residents for the 
incorporation of North Baltimore was presented 
December 10, 1875, by H. P. Eaton and W. L. 
Yates. The commissioners granted the prayer of 
the petitioners on February 7, 1876. In 1887, 
a good deal of territory was annexed, and since 
that time many blocks have been surveyed and 
built upon. 

The mayors of the village since 1876 are 
named as follows: B. L. Peters, 1876 to 1878, 
and 1880 to 1882; L. D. Arnold, 1878 to 1880, 
and 1882 to 1884; H. H. Bordman, 1884 to 
1886; Dr. William: T. Thomas, 1886 to 1890, 
and 1894 to 1896; Frank P. Clark, 1890 to 
1892; H. L. Huddle, 1892 to 1894; and Dr. M. 
D. Reasoner, 1896. 

The clerks of the village from 1876 to 1896 
are named in the following list: William T. 
Thomas, 1876; G. B. Smith, 1878; J. B. Wilson, 
1880; T. W. Carr, 1882; J. W. Hughes, 1883; 
J. R. Turnpaugh, 1884; 1. M. Justice, 1888; J. K. 
Willick, 1890-96. It is said that G. B. Smith 
filled the office of clerk between 1886 and 1888, 
but the ordinance book does not show the name 
at that time. The election of April, 1895, re- 
sulted in a tie vote for E. S. Anderson (R.) and 
G. W. Ewing (D.), each receiving 153. Lots 
were drawn to decide the election, when E. S. 
Anderson won, and he was re-elected in 1896. 

The election of councilmen, in 1895, resulted 
in the choice of J. H. Pote, who received 209 
votes; §. P. Beverlin, 167; G. S.° Chase, 181; 
and W. S. Decker, 108. All are Republicans. 
The highest Democratic vote cast was 107 for 
John Schatzel, and the highest Prohibition vote 
was 46 for W. P. Whitzel. The council of Cen- 
tennial year comprised John Tarr, D. Dillinger, 
M. E. Pease, Solomon Zarbaugh, A. Barnd and 
N. B. Holdsworth. In 1896, D. J. Sloan, Henry 
Campbell, Hugh Campbell and William Rodgers 

The gas trustees, elected in 1895, were J. B. 
Dirk, G. W. Wilkinson and P. W. Connell, all 
Republicans. One Democrat, R. J. Hindall, was 
chosen as cemetery trustee, receiving 186 votes, 
against 158 cast for his Republican opponent. 

Paul Hough, the first treasurer, was succeeded 
by Mahlon Carr, he by Jeff. Richcreek, the treas- 
urer in 1895, and he by J. W. Borough, elected 
in 1896. 

The marshals have been S. Zimmerman, 
George Mills, A. DeLong, W. H. Kratz (two 
terms), John W. Weaver, Charles, Zorn, John 
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Coleman, Jacob H. Helfrich, William McCurdy, 
and Scott Reese, who was elected in 1896. 

In 1896, G. C. Dotson and Frank Helfrich 
were elected members of the school board. 

The principal acts of the council embrace the 
purchase of the Conroy, Duke & Myers gas plant, 
or, rather, their interests in the Peters lease, with 
its equipment, June 18, 1887, for $10,000, when 
Mayor Thomas and others urged the passage of 
a special act to enable the village to invest $12, - 
000 in gas works; the building of the City Hall 
in 1890, for $5,925; the pavement of Broadway 
and other streets in 1892-93; the construction of 
main sewers, authorized in August, 1892; and the 
construction of water works in 1890. The tax 
levy in June, 1894, was twelve mills. This in- 
cluded three mills for light, three and one-fourth 
for sinking-fund, andthree for water. The paving 
and sewering of the town was carried out under 
the special assessment plan, on that very equit- 
able basis which considered the benefits to the 
personal property owner as well as to the real- 
estate owner. 

First Things.—The first newspaper, estab- 
lished in March, 1875, reached No. 27, of Vol. 
IV, before its removal to Bowling Green. It is 
referred to in the chapter on the Press, where 
the history of the modern newspapers of the vil- 
lage is given. 

The first brick house, in the village or town- 
ship, was that erected by John Schatzel in 1874. 
The first hotel was conducted by William Witten, 
where now stands the Smith-Child buildings. 
The first grain elevator was built in 1874 by the 
B. & O. Co., and the beginnings of New Balti- 
more were made before the name was changed 
to North Baltimore. 

The railroads are referred to in the chapter 
on Highways, Railroads and Navigation. It may 
be stated here that the North Baltimore and 
Welker railroad was graded in 1893 by Hon. 
John J. Geghan, the object being to connect the 
C. H. & D. branch with the T. & O. C., and 
thus further the general interests of the town. A 
half mile of the road was made ready for the rails 
when the work was suspended. 

Schools.—In 1860, the first frame school 
building in this township was erected on the site 
of the Dirk block, by B. L. Peters, contractor, 
at a cost of $550. The contractor was the first 
teacher. In 1875 or 1876, that house gave way 
toa larger building, the construction of which 
angered many citizens who declared it too large 
and too expensive forthe place. The first build- 
ing was moved twice, and is now a dwelling house 
on Margaret avenue; the second is Shank & 


Sponsler’s wagon shop. In 1885, the first of 
the three large public-school houses, of the pres- 
ent day, was erected. Two modern buildings 
have been addéd until the actual value of school 
property to-day exceeds $50,000. In April, 
1895, the enrollment was 860. The first school 
board comprised George B. Smith, Thomas Wit- 
ten, William Yates, George Barnd, L. D. Arnold 
and Jacob Katzenmeyer. In May, 1895, S. ‘Te 
Reed, L. Wooster, Mrs. N. Schaffer, C. H. Stew- 
art, L. D. Arnold and Miller, formed the board. 

Fire Department.—A volunteer fire company 
was organized in 1877, with B. L. Peters, fore- 
man. The village provided buckets, truck and 
hook and ladder, In 1882 a hosecart, with 500 
feet of hose and a hand engine, was purchased. 
With this pretentious equipment the ‘‘ Rescue 
Hooks” reorganized with I. M. Justice, chief en- 
gineer. In 1890, two trucks were added and 
Buckeye Hose Co. organized. Howard L. Len- 
hart is chief, with I. N. Tarr, the successor of 
B. L. Peters, assistant chief; G. W. Wilkinson, 
foreman of the hose company, and A. C. Bald- 
win, of the hook and ladder company. The two 
companies are quartered in the City Building. 

The Village of 1874.—New Baltimore of Oc- 
tober, 1874, was something above a hamlet and 
something below a small railroad town. The 
business houses were B. L. Peters’ dry-goods 
store; E. W. Poe & Co’s store; Henry & Tarr’s 
drug store; Porter & Berger’s hardware; John 
Schatzel’s shoe store; Silas Grove’s grocery store; 
Tarr & Weaver’s blacksmith shop; L. D. Ar- 
nold's harness shop; Wm. Witten’s boarding 
house;. and Samuel Harry’s hotel, with Dr. 
Eaton’s gristmill; then building. 

The Post Office was opened in August, 1874, 
with Lincoln P. Hudson, master, in E. W. Poe’s 
store. Some sbort time after the daily East and 
West mail was established over the Baltimore & 
Ohio system, so that in more ways than one may 
the beginnings of this busy town be credited to its 
railroad advantages. The successors of Hudson 
in thé office were Samuel M. Bower, Washing- 
ton Young, John Cramer, Dr. H. P. Eaton 
(appointed in September, 1885, resigned in 1889), 
and Dr. W. T. Thomas. The present master, 
Capt. A. W. Adams, was commissioned at the 
beginning of President Cleveland’s second admin- 
istration. The office has 451 call and 250 lock 
boxes. In 1894 there were 2,450 money orders 
and 1,015 postal notes issued, the sale of stamps 
amounted to about $4,200 and the total revenue 
to about $4,800. 
_ Banks.—The People’s Bank was organized 
in 1888, when M. B. Waldo was cashier. As the 
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People’s Banking Co., Lloyd Weisel was presi- 
dent; B. A. Lawrence, vice-president; and M. B. 
Waldo, cashier, and they, with F. P. Clark, 
Jacob Katzenmeyer, Jeremiah Foltz, G. W. 
Needles, J. E. Wilkison and S. W. Nigh, were 
directors. The firm retired from business in 
1894, leaving the National Bank in possession of 
the field. 

The First National Bank was organized June 
13, 1890, with S. E. Niece, president; Jeff Rich- 
creek, vice-president; L. Wooster, cashier; D. 
E. Peters, assistant cashier; and the president, 
vice-president, A.. Emerine, B. L. Peters, Hugh 
Campbell, J. R. Rogers, and Andrew Schick, di- 
rectors. The stockholders included the above 
named, with H. D. Stouffer, G. D. Chase, I. 
W. Richardson, W. F. Fry, S. B. Albertson, E. 
C. Showman, L. S. Lyon, John C. Peters, F. 
Taylor, Michael Arverter, R. Crocker, Joseph 
Madden, Jacob Dirk and A. L. Pfau. On Octo- 
ber 1 business was commenced in the Richcreek 
Block, pending the completion of their bank 
building. The only change made in officials was 
in January, 1892, when A. Emerine succeeded 
Mr. Niece as president. The bank building was 
erected in 1890-1, at a cost of $16,000. 

The Henry Opera House was built in 1888, 
for Dr. A. G. Henry. The fire of March 1, 
1894, destroyed that building, entailing a loss of 
$25,000. Undaunted, the owner caused the 
debris to be cleared away, plans to be made and 
building to be inaugurated, and before the close 
of the year a house, capable of seating 1,000 


persons, heated by steam, lighted by electricity, 


and well arranged in every particular, was opened 
to the public. This theatre forms a part of the 
_ Henry Block, a three-story brick building, with 
stone trimmings. From 1873 to, 1894 Dr. 
Henry conducted a large drug business here. 

The North Baltimore Electric Light Co. is 
another creation of this enterprising physician. 
The plant was constructed in 1890-9r for Dr, 


Henry, and now furnishes about 100 arc and 


1,500 incandescent lights. 
The North Baltimore Gas and Oil Co.—On 
August 13, 1885, the North Baltimoreans had 


subscribed $600 toward drilling a well for gas to | 


a depth of 1,000 feet. Aaron Barnd, Jefferson 
Richcreek, G. G. Rockwell, A. J. Harmon, M. 
M. Carr, L. D. Arnold and George Franks being 
the fisrt on the list. On November 12, the 
Beacon appealed to the people to subscribe funds, 
promising them, if gas were found, a period of 
great progress. By November 26, the names of 
B. L.. Peters, A. G. Henry, B. A. Lawrence, 
Isaac Taylor, W. O. Lawrence, G. G. Rockwell, 


Doherty & Kile, S. M. Bower, D. Dillinger, M. 
M. Carr, A. J. Harmon, George Franks, John 
Dirk, A. B. Smith, and Aaron Barnd were affixed 
to a subscription paper for $100 each. H. L. 
Huddle, Jacob Dirk, C. J. Bushong, J. A. Hough, 
J. Katzenmeyer, John Cramer, John A. Sutton, 
James A. Gibson and Jeff. Richcreek were added, 
and the North Baltimore Gas and Oil Co. was 
organized, early in 1886, with Aaron Barnd, pres- 
ident; Dr. A. G. Henry, vice president; John A. 
Sutton, secretary; John Cramer, treasurer, and 
Jeff. Richcreek, manager. The work of drilling 
commenced March 18, 1886. On April 22, the 
drill opened a gas vein at 600 feet; on the 29th 
the reservoir was tapped, but on June 29 /the 
well showed twenty barrels of oil as well as gas. 
This was on Lot 88, original towr of North Bal- 
timore. It was plugged, and has remained so. 

Great Industries. —The pioneer manufactur- 
ing industry was Whitelock’s gristmill of 1834, 
which stood on the bank of Rocky Ford. It was 
operated by horse-power until a dam was built 
and a water-wheel introduced, and continued 
for many years the only industry of the kind in 
that neighborhood. 

The North Baltimore Roller Mills were built 
by Dr. Eaton, in 1874, with a capacity of 100 
barrels a day. In 1880, G. G. Rockwell pur- 
chased the mills, changed the buhrs for a com- 
plete set of Barnard & Lee’s machinery, and 
made it-a modern milling concern. 

The development of the gas field brought 
hither new industries, such as. the. Zihlmann 
Glass Co., employing 200 hands and pruducing 
1,000 drinking glasses or tumblers a day (it was 
partly destroyed by fire December 15, 1895); 
the Bartelle Furniture Co., with their great build- 
ings and kilns, their large force of workmen and 
local stockholders, sugh as Aaron Barnd, L. 
Weisel, R. Shoemaker and T. J. Adams; the 
Hardy Machine Co., of which D. M. Murphy is 
president, James Hardy, secretary, and Dennis 
O'Brien, treasurer, with their immense plant and 
large force of skilled mechanics; the Central 
Pressed Brick Co., who employ eighty-five men, 
and produce 8,000,000 bricks annually; the Bot- 
tle Glass Co., employing 125 men, and produc- 
ing carloads of bottles, fruit jars and carboys,; 
and a number of smaller concerns have been es- 
tablished here since 1887. The presence of gas 
and oil for fuel, and remarkable railroad facilities, 
were the magnets which attracted them. The 
scarcity of gas and the high price of oil threat- 
ened these industries early in 1895, and drove 
the manufacturers to consider the possibility. of 
having to seek other fuels. With the prospects 
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of ascetylene, electricity and extensions of the 
gas and oil fields, presented later in the year, 
they learned that the tricky gas field was not 
their sole hope. 

Fircs.—The first fire in the town occurred in 
1875 when the drug store of Henry & Tarr and 
the dwelling house of Mr. Bachtel, both located 
on south Main street, were entirely consumed. 
The fire of January 21, 1885, originated in Dr. 
Henry's drug store, which it destroyed, with 
Dilinger & Fielding’s market, C. M. Justice’s to- 
bacco store, and other property. On February 
23, the grocery store of Randal Hale, and the 
shoe shop of John Tice, were destroyed, while, 
on the 25th, the school building at Denver was 
burned. Following these, the dwellings of John 
Caskey, one and one-half miles west, and of 
Samuel Harry and George Presler, were de- 
stroyed. In November, 1886, the Hale Build- 
ing, and in December, 1886, Dr. Henry’s resi- 
dence, were burned. 

The fire of March 24, 1888, destroyed prop- 
erty valued at $26,000, including Dr. Henry's 
opera hall and furniture, $5,500; G. F. Bren- 
ner's dry-goods stock, $3,000; Richcreek’s loss, 
$1,000; Luckey & Ward's damage, $500; Knoke 
& Dirk’s, $300; S. M. Bower's, $200; Charles 
Pifher’s, $2,000; W. I. Chalfant’s, $2,000; F. P. 
Clarke's, $7,500; W. J. Hutton’s, $1,500, and 
‘Dr. Reddin’s, $2,500. In April, 1888, the work 
of rebuilding the burned district was inaugurated 
by James A. Gibson, D. Dillinger, Nigh Broth- 
ers, Chalfant, Hutton, Clarke and the B. & O. 
Railroad Co.; so that before the close of the year 
a number of modern houses were given to the 
town. 

The fire of October 30, 1891, swept away 35 
buildings, on Main street, between the railroad 
and Broadway, in the heart of the town, doing 
for it comparatively what the fire of October, 
1871, did for Chicago—wiping out old buildings 
(erected at a cost of $51,000), and making way, 
within one year, for twenty-seven buildings 
(which cost $129,000) on Main street, as well as 
for many residences on other streets. The large 
buildings, erected prior to October 30, 1892, and 
the cost of each are named as follows: J. A. Gib- 
son, $8,000; A. Emerine, $7,000; A. St. Amant, 
$4,000; G. W. Franks, $4,000; D. E. Childs, 
$4,000; Mrs. H. L. Smith, $8,000; J. Katzen- 
meyer, $4,000; M. B. Waldo, $4,000; George 
Pitcher, $4,000; Joseph Magrum, $2,500; L. D. 
Arnold, $2,500; S. W. Nigh, $2,500; F. Snyder, 
$2,500; S. T. Reed, $3,000; John Louden, ; 
Presbyterian Church, $5,000; Mrs. Grosser, : 


>) 


N. Bedell, $1,000; Horace Bechtel, $2,000; John 
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Bartz, $2,000; George Shannon, $1,000; Daniel 
Dillinger, $7,000; McClaran heirs, $6,000; F. P. 
Clarke, $5,000; Hotel Columbia, $15,000; Peo- 
ple’s Bank, $17,000, and Charles Pifher, $8,000. 

The fire of December 15, 1895, resulting from 
an explosion of a gas meter in the Zihlmann Glass 
works, destroyed property valued at $25,000, and 
caused the death of Andrew Beary, one of the 
expert workmen. 

The Board of Trade was organized in the 
fall of 1892 with the following named directors: 
D.-E. Peters, A. L. Pfau, G W. Ewing, James 
Loe, M. I. Sponsler, Aaron Barnd, W. D. 
Richardson, Dr. A. G. Henry, C. P. Jones, H. 
D. Stouffer and Jeff Richcreek. Among the 
unofficial members were Dr. Eaton, Samuel 
Hamman, J. M. Beckett, D. J. Sloan, Geo. W. 
Wilkinson, McPherson & Co., Hugh Campbell, 
U. A. Long, Henry Pressler, Spitler Bros., A. 
N. Kaley, J. F. Kile, H. Netzorg, Frank Taylor, 
Exline &. Connell, H. L. Huddle, J. H. Chap- 
man, G. G. Rockwell, Dr. E. E. Fuller, B. A. 
Lawrence, John Shatzel, J. E. Shatzel, M. B. 
Waldo, J. H. Helfrich, S. P. Harrison, J. W. 
Bushong, J. C. Knoke, D. E. Peters, P. W. 
Connell, C. M. Justice, Samuel Knight, W. M. 
Nerthrip, . B -Ky "Deane “Hoo everett, ie... 
Rampe, W. H. Hough, W. J. Christie, Daniel 
Dillinger, Dr. C. P. Jones, L. D. Langmade, B. 
J. Hughes, A. W. Adams, M. E. Dirk, I. W. 
Richardson, S. W. Nigh, A. F. Swineheart, I. 
M. Justice, Bedall & Wiley, W. R. Martin, 
Peter Gobel, Charles Leathers, G. B. Smith, 
John Cramer, Frank Snyder, L. W. DeLong and 
Martin Matturn. Levi Wooster was elected 
president; J. J. Geghan, secretary; and Frank 
Clark, treasurer. 


CHURCHES. 


The Church of Christ may be said to have 
been organized in the ‘‘ fifties,” but it was not 
legally organized until November J, 1875, when 
David H. Randall and Alvah Edgecomb were 
elected elders; John B. Zarbaugh and Jacob 
Priest, deacons, and. D. Dillinger, A. G. Henry 
and John B. Zarbaugh, trustees. Dr. Eaton 
and others contributed funds. A house was 
built between Main and Tarr streets, south of the 
B. & O. track, near the old south cemetery. 
After two or three years, the Presbyterians pur- 
chased the house, and the Disciples ended. 

The United Brethren Church was the first 
religious organization in North Baltimore. In 
January, 1861, a little band of men and women 
gathered and organized a church society, its first 
members being B. L. Peters and wife, William 
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Witten and wife, Mrs. Hutton, Mary Ausenburg 
and Mrs. Heminger. The Sabbath-school was 
organized June 17, 1862, and B. L. Peters was 
the first superintendent. The first regular ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. George French, in 
the school house in 1862. The society gradually 
grew in numbers, and in 1875 the present house 
of worship was erected on West Broadway, since 
which time it has been remodled and improved. 
This church building was the first one erected in 
North Baltimore. It was dedicated by Bishop 
Weaver, November 8, 1874. At that time the 
membership was less than thirty, while now it is 
over two hundred, and the enrollment of scholars 
is 200, with an average attendance of 150. Rev. 
Joseph Beaver was the first pastor, remaining in 
charge three years. The present pastor, Rev. 
Jacob Swinehart, has been here during the past 
three years. The property is valued at $4,000. 

The Presbyterian Church.— This society was 
organized in 1876, and its first members were 
Samuel Bowman, D. M. Wilson, Bechtel, 
E. F. Rogers, Dr. McClaran, and their wives, 
and John Holiday. On November 5, 1876, 
articles of incorporation were filed by Messrs. 
Wilson, Davis and McClaran, trustees. The fol- 
lowing year the society purchased the Disciples 
building, which stood near the old Bell cemetery 
on South street. Rev. P. C. Baldwin organized 
the society, and was its pastor for several years. 
In the spring of 1892, the church building was 
moved from South street to its present location 
on Tarr street, and was remodeled. Thesociety 
owns a parsonage, and the property is valued at 
about $9,000. The membership is about 140, 
and the enrollment of S. S. scholars, 200, with an 
average attendance of 120. J. W. Bushong was 
the S.S. superintendent, and Rev. L. L. Alspach 
was the pastor in 1895. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church.—In Feb- 
ruary, 1878, this society was organized by Rev. 


Joshua M. Longfellow, its members being Michael, 
Hill, Susan Tice, Samuel Smith, Eliza J. Smith, 


S. L. Edgar, Catherine Edgar, Samuel Shaffner, 
Mrs. S. Shaffner, Catherine Groves, Mary 
Thompson and Sarah Shiner. Rev. S. D. Shaff- 
ner was the first pastor. Services were held in 
the U. B. church until the society built a frame 
house on Water street — which is now used as 
the G. A. R. hall—in 1881-82, costing $2,000. 
Rev. S. G. Reeder was then pastor. In 1888 a 
brick edifice was commenced on the corner of 
Second and Water streets, which was completed 
in 1891, and dedicated July 12, that year, Rev. 
A. A. Thomas being pastor. The parsonage was 
built at the same time the church was. The 
19 : 


present value of the church property is $11,000. 
Rev. D. Bower is the pastor. The membership 
at the close of 1894 was 325. 

Free Methodist Church.—In April, 1890, the 
Free Methodists organized their society with six- 
teen members, with Rev. S. K. Wheatly as the 
first pastor. Meetings were held for a year or 
more in Dillinger’s hall and other places; then in 
1891 a church building was erected on Beecher 
street, and was finished and dedicated September 
2, of that same year, by Rev. E. P. Hart, of 
Alameda, Cal. The church property is valued at 
$1,000. The present pastor is Rev. J. E. Will- 
iams. The membership is nearly thirty, and the 
school attendance averages fifty scholars. 

St. Augustine's Catholic Congregation assem- 
bled in the City Building for worship, August 2, 
1891, subsequently services were held in the 
Opera House until a house of worship was com- 
pleted in December, 1892. It was dedicated in 
June, 1893, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Horstman, of 
Cleveland: Father Kress, of Bowling Green, 
who was instrumental in building the church, re- 
mained in charge of the parish until January 1, 
1893, when Father I. J. Wonderly was ap- 
pointed. He has liquidated a debt of $500 on 
the building, besides furnishing the parsonage. 
The church is located on the corner of Second 
and Oak streets, and is valued at $4,000. There 
are forty families belonging to St. Augustine’s 
congregation. 

The First Baptist Church.—On July 5, 1893, 
a class was formed with seven members: D. R. 
McGregor and wife, I. DeVaughn and two daugh- 
ters, Matilda Reese and Maggie Small. The 
first meetings were held at the homes of the dif- 
ferent class members. The first sermon was 
preached by Rev. Herbert Agate. On January 
7, 1894. Rev. Dr. Leonard, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
organized the First Baptist Church Society, and 
he preached the first regular sermon, and since 
that time services have been held at the G. A. R. 
hall, by Rev. Leonard. The society has now 
sixteen members, and the school fifty-two 
scholars. 

SOCIETIES. 


The North Baltimore Agricultural Associa- 
tion leased twenty-five acres from George Franks 
in August, 1887, for fair and race track purposes. 
To this association may also be credited the 
street fair, which has become an annual meeting 
of some importance, much on the principle of 
European fairs. .The fourth fair was held in 
August, 1895, the managers then being Charles 
Pifher, C. L. Huddle, B. B. Rockwell, F. P. 
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Clark and H. A. Konetzka. Mr. Rockwell was 
president, with E. H. Westenhaver, secretary, 
and F. P. Clark, treasurer. 
le exhibit was dispensed with in 1895, but many 
new attractions were introduced. 

The I. O. O. F., Rocky Ford Lodge, No. 647, 
was the first secret society organized in North 
Baltimore or Henry township. It was instituted 
in July, 1870, and on March 29, 1879, was con- 
solidated with Hayward lodge, of Van Buren. 
The lodge is called Hayward now; its number is 
333, and it hasseventy-six members. The char- 
ter members were: Allen Dorsey, Daniel Frick, 
John Haen, Lloyd Weisel, Edward Zarbaugh, 
William Campbell, Henry Campbell, E. W. Poe, 
Jew? Tarr, F. “Goldner, L.-D)* Arnold, Jeff 
Richcreek, J. C. Shaffer, J. Salsbury, J. W. 
Bushong, Jacob Light, Michael Henning, Reuben 
Shoemaker, E. F. Rogers, G. W. Trout, Joseph 
Magrum, J. W. Coleman, T. C. Poe. The first 
noble grand was Jeff Richcreek, and the first per- 
manent secretary, James Porter. In 1895 F. H. 
Braymer was noble grand. 

Marius Encampment, No. 196, was instituted 
August 6, 1875. For a while it was broken up, 
but the charter was restored August 24, 1890, to 
Jeff Richcreek, E. F. Rogers, James C. Shaffer, 
J. W. Hughes, A. Shick, C. H. Ross, Frank 
Noble, S. B. Albertson, H. F. Neumann, James 
Dildine, W. S. Dildine, Samuel Seymour, J. W. 
Sharp, W. H. Kratz, O. E. Osborn, Charles 
Pifher, J. W. Coleman, John F. Kile, H. C. 
Grant, William E. Diebley and S. E. Niece. In 
1895 M. E. Dirk was chief patriarch and W. M. 
McCoy, scribe. 

The Daughters of Rebekah.—Oren Lodge, 
No. 380, was organized October 10, 1893. The 
charter members were: W. S. Dildine, Ann 
Dildine, Oren E. Osborn, Mollie J. Osborn, 
Henry Campbell, Rhody Campbell, John Apple, 
Margaret Apple, Belle Wagner, Frank Noble, 
Lottie Shuler and Sarah E. Harrison. In 1895 
Mrs. Mollie Osborn wasnoble grand. ~ 

North Baltimore Lodge, F. & A. M., No. 561, 
was instituted in December, 1890, and chartered 
October 30, 1891. There are now forty-two 
members. B. J. Hughes was the first master, 
John F-. Kile, the first senior warden, and Duncan 
J. Sloan, Jr., the first junior warden. The char- 
ter members were: W. D. Dougherty, John F. 
Kile, D. J. Sloan, H. G. Tussing, T. H. Johnson, 
Grant G. Huddle, J. H. Pote, T. H. Carter, Bar- 
rett J. Hughes, J. M. Elliott, Thomas Smith, 
T. W. Carr, S. M. Bower and M. B. Waldo. In 
1895 I. W. Richardson, Jr., was master, with 
J. H. Pote, secretary. 


The horse and cat-- 


The Woodmen of the World.—Columbia 
Camp, No. 17, was organized December 5, 1893. 
The charter members were E. L. Adams, D. C. 
Bricker, John Birk, L. U. Colwell, Leonard 
Fromer, C. L. Huddle, Ralph Henning, Fred 
Moeck, J. F. Nass, Jacob Plocher, Frank W. 
Rose, John Sisa, W. C. Schever, W. T. Thomas, 
Jacob Tome, Ernest Vorback, A. A. Wrede and 
W. J. White. In 1895 John Naas presided, with 
L. J. Bacome, secretary. 

Baltimore Tent, No. 84, K. O. T. M., was 
organized June 10, 1890, with the following 
named officers in tentrank: H. J. Everitt, A. A. 
Thomas, H. Jacobson, William Wilson, J. Albans, 
C. W. Mann, V. Gray, A. G. Henry, J. W. 
Cushing, F. W. Flint, G. L. Monroe, S. Swartz 
and B. Netzorg. E. M. Pardee was commander 
in 1895. ° 

North Baltimore Hive, No. 51, L. O. T. M., 
was instituted November 22, 1894, with Caroline 
B. Young, Lou W. Fowler, Eliza Christie, Lil- 
lian A. Cove, Mary A. McGregor, Susan Eliza 
Whitzel, Sarah Womer, Ada A. Dittman, Mar- 
garet Anderson and Eliza J. Ferguson officers 
in order of Hive rank. Mrs. Adelle Trautman 
presided in 1895, with Sarah Womer record- 
keeper. 

The Knights of Pythias, a strong organiza- 
tion, though young in years, was presided over 
in 1895 by J. S. Platte, with Dr. M. B. Reasoner 
keeper_of records and seals. 

Sill Post, G. A. R., No. 57 was organized April 
18, 1881, and named in honor of Joshua W. Sill, 
who commanded a brigade in Sheridan’s division 
at Stone River, where he was killed December 
31, 1862. The original members were E. W. 
Poe, Reuben Shoemaker, Harrison Downs, J ae bs 
Monasmith, T. J. Campbell, John Heminger, 
Ira Grimes, George Chase, L. J. Bloom, George 
Colwell, Martin Lauck, J. S. Lauck, Washington 
Young, and Samuel Dissinger. E. W. Poe was 


'the first commander, followed in 1882, by T. J. 


Campbell; 1883, J. A. Heminger; 1884 and 
1892, Washington Young; 1885, J. B. Zarbaugh; 
1886-87, W. S. Decker; 1888—89, J. W. Bender; 
1890, Harrison Downs; 1893, John Baldwin; 
1894, W. S. Decker; 1895, J. W. Bender and 
1896, P. P. Shuler. The adjutants have been, 
Rueben Shoemaker, 1881; J. B. Zarbaugh, 1882 
to 1884; Washington Young, 1885; J. B. Zar- 
baugh, 1886-87; D. A. Wilson, 1888; 7 ees 
Hesse, 1889; W. S. Decker, 1891; J. W. Ben- 
der, 1892; W. S. Decker, 1895; and J. W. Ben-~ 
der, 1896. The number of members is twenty- 
five, of forty on the muster roll. 

The Woman's Relief Corps, Sill Corps, No, 
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264, was instituted March 19, 1889. The first 
president was Mary E. Morgan; the first senior 
vice, Hannah Decker; and the first junior vice, 
Mary N. Heminger. The charter members were: 
Mary E. Morgan, Hannah Decker, Mary Ann 
Heminger, Nellie Simons, Mary Weaver, Carrie 
Weaver, Effie Decker, Elmira Bender, Juha 
Gibson, Sarah Downs, Phoebe Heminger, Wilda 
Arnold, Sarah Acker, Anna Dildine, Erwilda 
Taylor, Rachael A. Young, Mary Coleman, Mary 
G. Shade and ,Opal Baldwin. Mrs. Rebecca 
Somers presided in 1895, with Carrie Simon, 
secretary, while, in 1896, Sola Huber presided, 
with Phila Parker, secretary. 


The Sons of Veterans, John Reed Porter 
Camp, No. 281, was organized June 21, 1888. In 
1895, John B. Wilson was captain, and P. M. 
Bender, orderly sergeant. 

The Union Veterans’ Union, General Day 
Command, No. 54, was instituted in Novem- 
ber, 1892. Thomas McKay was the first 
colonel, and John A. Smith the first lieutenant- 
colonel. The charter members are J. A. Smith, 
Sidney Lynn, John Dow, J. D. Burrell, John E. 
Mock, Charles Lano, W. N. Johnson, R. Shoe- 
maket,. J. H. Black, W. H. Harter, F. S. Probst, 
Ezekiel Steele, James E. Hess, Thomas McKay, 
John Hagen, William M. Maxwell and Jesse 
O’Hare. Col. J. D. Burrell was commander in 
1895, with J. E. Mock, quartermaster. 

The Woman's Veteran Relief Union, Mrs. 
Emma L. McKinney Post, No. 26, was instituted 
May 7, 1894, with the following charter mem- 
bers: Nora McKay, Julia Harter, Mary Lano, 
S. A. Smith, Fannie Smith, Sarah Fouts, Nellie 
Adams, Lorinda McNamara, Amanda Steele, 
Kate Harter, Mary A. Shoemaker, Jennie Pow- 


ers, Jennie Riser, Lelia Freece, Higgins, 
Emma McFall, Mattie McFall, Mary Chase, 
Nancy Steele and Eliza E. Wilson. In 1895, 


Mrs. Nora McKay was president, Mrs. Saloam 
Smith, secretary, and Mrs. Fannie Smith, treas- 
urer. 

Timolcon Temple, Rathbone Sisters, was pre- 
sided over, in 1895, by Mrs. Elizabeth Reasoner, 
with Mrs. Phila Platte, recorder. 

The Equitable Atd Union, of which G. B. 
Sawdy was chancellor, and Mrs. aid Burton, 
secretary, in 1895, is a beneficial organization 
with a fair membership. 

The Patriotic Order Sons of America, Wash- 
ington Camp, No. 76, was instituted June 22, 
1893. The charter members were George B. 
Smith, L. Mosely, J. Durham, John Justice, 
A. C. Tussing, F. M. Justice, Curtis Baker, E. A. 


Wolfe, Charles Himler, Edward Watterick, O. P. 
Kimball, John M. Durham, Ed. Harter, John 
Baker, Frank Smila, George Dissinger, E. Misa- 
more, C. F. Wiley, H. G. Craun, Edward Nigh, 
Reuben Nigh, William Campbell, O. J. Corry, 
Jerry Kniseley, S. Chaney and George Riser. The 
president, in 1895, was L. Mosely, with A. A. 
Edwards, secretary. 

The Jr. O. U. A. M., North Baltimore Coun- 
cil; -No. 301, was organized August 6, 1892. It 
has about fifty members now. The charter 
members were Frank Rudy, Jesse Baker, C. W. 
Buffington, G. W. Connell, William Credicott, 
C. A. Suttles, C. F. Wiley, J. H. Tilton, Clois 
Spitler, Frank S. Jones, J. E. Connell, George 
H. Males, William Lyon, G. W. Shadle and 
J. H. Jones. W. H. Sheller was councillor in 
1895, with Isaac Moorhead, secretary. 


The Painters and Decorators’ Union, No. 188, 
was organized in September, 1890, with A. W. 
Orians, A. C. Tussing, W. M. Henning, T. D. 
Grant and C. M. Rumer, officials. 


The Bryant Guards, or Company K, O. N. 
G., was mustered into the Second Regiment, 
August 5, 1895, to take the place of the Celina 
Company, just then disbanded. The officers are 
W. J. White, captain; Robert Jones, first lieuten- 
ant; E. B. Drake, second lieutenant; S. Wilson, 
first sergeant; Frank Wilson, second sergeant; 
Alex. Sloan, third sergeant, and Rudolph Lam- 
from, fourth sergeant. Frederick Yeager and 
Ezra Wolf were appointed corporals. The com- 
pany went into camp, with the Second Regiment, 
at Tiffin, in August, 1895, and at once made a 
favorable impression. 


CONCLUSION. 


The beginnings of the village are described 
in the history of Henry township, where men- 
tion is made of its pioneers and their institu- 
tions. , The building of the Baltimore & .Ohio 
railroad, in 1874, introduced a new era in the 
southern townships of Wood county, and this 
town is a child of that era. 


North Baltimore has no poetic features. Great 
stores and great industries take the place of 
Fancy’s castles. It is a creation of commercial 
enterprise. Business and residence streets; busi- 
ness blocks in stone and brick; modern residences 
in brick and. wood; commercial institutions; 
churches and schools—have all grown up within 
a quarter of a century, exemplifying what cour- 
age, linked with bold business policy, may accom- 
plish. The modern town is scarcely a decade 
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old, but it is as precocious as it is young. 
other ambitious towns, it had its ups and downs, 
its fires, its periods of trade and financial depres- 


Like | sion and common disappointments, but it rose 


above all obstacles, and is to-day a progressive 
place. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


PoruLation, GrowTH, Etc.—PioNEERS—THE Lost CHILD—A TrRAGEDY—EARLY LAND BUYERS 
—NAaMING THE TowNSHIP—ORGANIZATION—TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS—SCHOOLS—HoyTVILLE— 


HaMLetTs—CHURCHES—SOCIETIES, Etc. 


HE exterior lines of this division of the 

county were surveyed in 1819, and the 

section lines in 1821. .The progress of 

Jackson township was very slow but very 
sure, down to 1870, when the population did not 
exceed 347. In 1840, the Census credits it with 
26; in 1850, with 74; and in 1860, with 144. 
When the United States enumerators traversed 
the township in 1870, the agriculturist and 
lumberman had scarcely left an impression on 
the forest. Everything was primitive in the ex- 
treme. Within the ensuing decade, the popula- 
tion increased to 1,028 or nearly, but, even with 
the increase of workmen, the coming of a rail- 
road and the establishment of a village, material 
improvement was still slow. In 1890 the num- 
ber of inhabitants was found to be 1,587. The 
oilman and lumberman were among them, the 
former, like Ponce de Leon, searching for hidden 
wealth, the latter cutting down the great trees, 
and forming them into commercial shapes. 
Within the last half decade, the township has 
made very marked advances. Well cultivated 
farms and comfortable homes are now seen, 
where the forest stood a few years ago; log 
cabins are disappearing, and Jackson is preparing 
to take a place among the first townships of Wood 
county. 

Pioneers. —The first settler in Jackson town- 
ship was John Dubbs. He moved to Section 1 
in the month of April, 1835. When he entered 
his land the previous year, it was occupied by 
several families of Ottawa Indians. They had 
several shanties which they occupied until Mr. 
Dubbs came. He moved into one of them with 
his family and occupied another for a stable, and 
he so lived until the following autumn, when he 
built a log house and moved into it. In the fall 
of 1835 three more families moved into the town- 


| county, aged eighty-five years. 


ship—Samuel Bowman, Nicholas Crist and 
widow Crist and family. They settled in the 
vicinity of what is now known as Hoytville. In 
the spring of 1836, Peter Hockenberry, the great 
hunter, settled here. He has been known to 
take on an ox-cart as high as four hundred dol- 
lars worth of bear, deer, wolf, fox, wild-cat, 
coon, mink and other skins at one time, all of his 
own killing. He was avery eccentric man. He 
had a wife, but never had any children. He 
died in the ‘‘seventies”” at McComb, Hancock 
A short time be- 
fore his death he told some of his attendants that 
he had buried, in the roots of a Jarge oak tree on 
his farm in Jackson township, over $1,000 in gold 
and silver, but he could not describe the place 
accurately enough for them to find it. There was 
considerable search made but of no avail. From 
1836 to 1839 some four or five more families set- 
tled in the township, among whom were the 
Dunns, the Apgers, Kagys, the Simmons, and E. 
Rowan. Rowan came from Maumee, and was the 
contractor of what was later known as the Dun- 
can and Gibson big ditch, which was the first 
ditch that was built in the southwest part of the 
county. The intention was to drain what is now 
known as the Jackson Prairie, but the ditch was 
only sixteen feet in width, and, on an average, 
three feet in depth. It proved to be of no ben- 
efit for two reasons: it had no outlet, and its ex- 
tent was so short that it overflowed its banks and 
did no perceptible good. Rowan built about 


| three miles of said ditch at a great cost of money 
to his employers, and no profit to hiniself. 


He 
did all the excavation with men and spades. 
Plowing and scraping ditches was not then in 
fashion in Wood county. The price he got for 
digging was sixteen cents a yard, and the price of 
good ditchers a day was fifty cents. 
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The eee Child.—The finding of the Frank- 
father girl, who wandered away from Bloom 
township into the Jackson wilderness, was one 
of the stirring incidents of pioneer days. She 
came into Dubbs’ field one morning about eight 
o'clock where his children were digging potatoes. 
They brought her to the house and gave her some 
food, which was the first she had eaten for eleven 
days, except what nuts and berries she had found. 
It was with difficulty that they could restrain her 
from eating too much. They immediately sent a 
messenger to Frankfather’s house in Bloom 
township to inform him. He arrived at Dubbs’ 
that same evening. 
he burst. out crying, took her in» his arms and 
started on the run on a straight line for his home, 
which was about ten miles through a pathless 
wilderness all the way. The story is told in de- 
tail in the history of Bloom township. 

A Tragedy.—The deathof Simmons, one of 
the pioneers, took place on the Dubbs farm, in 
April, 1837. Simmons had leased a tract of 
land from John Dubbs, built his cabin thereon, 
and was occupying it when the tragedy occurred. 
The inquest was held by Morrison McMillen and 
Daniel Barton, justices, the jurors being James 
and Andrew Hutchinson, Samuel Barton, Henry 
Dubbs, James Birdsall, and another pioneer, 
whose name has not been ascertained. The ver- 
dict of the jury was that he came to his death 
by the hand of his wife, who had done the deed 
in a deranged state of mind. She was placed 
under arrest, and an examination had before 
Squires Barton and McMillen, and was commit- 
ted to jail. A short time after she was tried in 
the court of common pleas, and was adjudged by 
the jury to be insane, and was sent to the State 
‘Asylum where she only lived about — one year 
after she did the deed. 

Early Land Buyers.—The early land buyers, 
with location and date of purchase, are given as 
follows: John Dubbs, S. W. j. I, and es 
tracts, Dec. 4, 1834; John W. Allen, S. E. 3, 
Oct. 16, 1836; James Mackull, S. E. of S. Ww. 
4, 6, Nov. 28, 1836; Ruel Smith, S. E. 4, 7, Nov. 
8, 1836; David Updegraff, S. 4, 13, Aug. 26, 
1839; Andrew Hite, S. of S. W. and S. of N. 
E., 19, Oct. 21, 1836; Martin Pagery, N.S. W. 
4, and N. S. E. F 19, Oct. 21, 1836; Casper B. 
Wyckoit,,.S..E. 2,24, a 14, 1840; Samuel 


Bowman, W. S.. WoF,. 25,.. Nov...28,. 1836; 
Samuel Bowman, S. W. }, 26, Dec. 18, 1835; 
Peter Hockenbery, E. N. E. 3, 31, July 30, 
1836; Isaac Dubbs, N. of N. E. 4, 34, Jan. 5, 
1835; Nicholas Crist, E. of N. W. 4, 34, April 
30, 1839; and Hugh Newell, S. W. 3, 36, Oct 


When he saw his little girl 


8, 1836. In 1844, the Dunns located on Sec- 
tion 19, while many others ventured in to reclaim 
the wilderness. 

Naming the Township.—The story of the 
first town meeting was often told: by the pioneer 
voters, the last of them—Rev. J. B. Dunn—veri- 
fying it in all particulars. After their town offi- 
cers were elected, the people held a celebration, 
raised a hickory pole, hadthe Declaration of In- 
dependence read, and a speech made by Morrison 
McMillen, of Milton. After the reading and speech 
they partook of a dinner furnished by Mr. Dubbs, 
and all the pure old ‘‘ Monongahela ” they wished 
to drink, furnished by Rowan. After djnner the 
votes were counted, and the officers sworn in by 
"Squire McMillen, and they agreed to recommend 
that the township be called Jackson, for the 
reason that every voter had voted for Jackson. 

Organization.—The township was established 
June 1, 1840, by order of the commissioners, and 
the resident tax-payers of T. 3, N. R. 9 E., were . 
ordered to meet at John Dubbs’ house, on July 
4, following, to elect officers. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Justices. —The justices of the peace,. who 
qualified from that period to 1895, are named as 
follows: James Bowman, 1841; Samuel Bow- 
man, Sr., 1844; Jacob B. Dunn, 1847; Samuel 
Knowland, 1850; George France, 1856; John R. 
Apger, 1859; Samuel Dunn, 1862 to, 1893; Hugh 
Boiles, . 1865-66; Wellington G. Jewell, 1869 to 
1875; Lafayette M. Zigler, 1874; A. Bergman, 
1876; Stephen Byrns, 1877; William Gibson, 
1880, resigned in 1882; H. M. Jones, 1882; 
Zephaniah Wells, 1883-86; E. H. Westenhaver, 
1886-89, resigned in 1891; Allen S. Ferguson, 
1887-91; Levi Burgoon, 1889, resigned in 1889; 
J. W. Yates, 1894; and Daniel Cooper, 1896. 

Trustces.—The office of trustee, for the first 
three years, was filled by the Dubbs, Mays, Wyck- 
offs, Rowan, Crist andothers. The documents in 
the auditor’s office, and the records in possession of 
Township Clerk Dunn, give the following names, 
from 1844 to 1895: 


1844—Caspar B. Wyckoff, John Mays, William Crist. 
1845—Caspar B. Wyckoff, James Dunn, Nicholas Crist. 
1846—Caspar B. Wyckoff, John Dubbs, Henry Kagy. 
1847-48—Thomas C. Larkin, John Dunn, Henry Kagy. 
1849—Thomas C. Larkin, John Dunn, Peter W. Apger. 
1850—David Tyner, John Dunn, Peter W. Apger. 
1851—F. D. Doty, Demas Leatherman, George France. 
1852—David Tyner, John Dunn, George France. 
1853—F. D. Doty, J. R. Apger, Demas Leatherman. 
1854—James Dunn, John Ferguson, Demas Leatherman. 
1855—-David Tyner, John C. Mays, James F. Dubbs. 
1856—John Ferguson,-James Dunn, James F. Dubbs. 
1851—Jonathan Dean, James Dunn, James F. Dubbs. 
1858-5 


—Peter W. Ap er, John Ferguson, James F. Dubbs. 
1860—Jonathan Dean, § 


ohn Dubbs, Jacob T. Wyckoff. 
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1861—-Robert Mitchell, Ambrose Shively, Jacob T. Wyckoff. 
1862-63—Robert Mitchell, Allen Pontius, John Edgar. 
1864—David Tyner, Allen Pontius, John Edgar. — 
1865—Robert Mitchell, David Tyner, A'len Pontius. 
1866—-John Edgar, N. Atchley, Robert Mitchell. 
1867—John Ferguson, W. C. Hackett, George F. Leonard. 
1868—Theodore Inman, W. H. Hoyt, W. C. Hackett. : 
1869-70—Demas Leatherman, R. W. C. Buchanan, Zina 
Hoyt. 
1871—Theodore Inman, Levi Burgoon, Martin Scheil. 
1872—Zephaniah Wells, Levi Burgoon, Martin Scheil. 
1873—Zephaniah Wells, W. C. Hackett, Levi Burgoon. 
1874-76—Stephen Leonard, Leonard Rush, Levi Burgoon. 
1877—R. W. C. Buchanan, Jacob Mundwiler, Levi Burgoon. 
1878—Joseph Durliat, C. Powell, Allen S. Ferguson. 
1879—Andrew Bergman, Stephen Leonard, Allen S. Fer- 
guson. 
1880—-A. Bergman, John Ferguson, Samuel Leonard. 
1881—Robert Turnbell, John Ferguson, William Waltman. 
1882—R.W.C. Buchanan, Geo. W. Needles, Levi W. Burgoon. 
1883—-Andrew Bergman, Joseph Herringshaw, Levi Burgoon. 
1884--G. W. Mundwiler, Joseph Herringshaw, Andrew 
: Burgman. 
1885—R. W.C. Buchanan, Sidney Greeley, W.T. Borough. 
1886— R. W. C. Buchanan, Sidney Greeley, Lorenzo ‘Thomas. 


In 1887, Ellis W. Sperow was elected; 1888, 
James T. Baker; 1889, Elias H. Westenhaver; 
1890, John Farquharson; 1891, Garrett Harris; 
1892, Martin Reigle; 1893, John C. Wansitler; 
Jacob Trautman was appointed in December, vice 
Reigle; 1894, Jesse Hager app. Jan. 17, véce Garrett 
Harris, resigned; 1894, John H. Hanna and Em- 
met Lyle elected; in 1895 John Miller received 
195 Democratic votes against a Republican vote 
of 149 cast for W. S. Armstrong; in 1896, Will- 
iam Milliron was elected. 


Clerks.—The clerks of the township have been 
as follows: John Bowman, who, as clerk, made 
the school census in 1842; John R. Apger down 
to 1852, when C. B. Wyckoff was elected; James 
Ferguson was chosen clerk in 1854; C. B. Wyck- 
off, 1855; George France, 1856; James Ferguson, 
1857; Allen Pontius, 1864; James Ferguson, 1865; 
Peter W. Apger, 1866; Samuel Dunn, 1868; 
James Ferguson, 1870; Samuel Dunn, 1871; P. 
H. Robertson, 1874; James A. Tinney, 1879; 
H. R. Donaldson, 1880; James A. Tinney, 1881; 
James Weimer, 1882; James A. Tinney, 1883; E. 
H. Westenhaver, 1884; John Eaken, 1885; James 
Fox, 1888; James A. Tinney, 1889; Jesse Hager, 
1890; A. P. Kiger, 1892 (but Jesse Hager held 
office until September); George F. Dunn, 1894; 
George Dermer, 1896. 


Treasurers.—The office of treasurer has been 
filled by John Dubbs, 1840 to 1845; Isaac Dubbs, 
1845; John Dubbs, 1851; S. J. Knowland, 1854; 
Nathan Atchley, 1855-59; [no records]; Wayne 

_ Mapes, 18—; George Fish, 1874; Stephen Leon- 
ard, ——; Levi Burgoon, 1880; H. R. Donald- 
son, 1881; Henry F. Scherer, 1882; George 
Wagonlander, 1885; G. W. Mundwiler, 1886; 


Uriah Dishong, 1889; James E. Weimer, 1891; 


and Jesse Hager, 1895. 
Assessors.—In 1896, John Ray was elected, 


| but died soon after, and J. W. Yates was ap- 


pointed May 9, same year, to succeed him. 

The certificate of the election of Samuel Bow- 
man, Sr., in May, 1844, gives the names of the 
ten voters present, including Casper B. Wyckoff, 
James Dunn, Robert R. Crist, John Runyan, 
Henry Kagy, Nicholas Crist, Samuel Bowman, 
Sr., Samuel Bowman, Jr., William Crist and 
Thomas C. Larkins. Samuel Bowman cast a 
vote for himself, thus receiving the ten votes cast 
at that election for justice of the peace 


Taxpayers, 1840.—The assessment of Jack- 
son township, for 1840, gives the names of John 
Dubbs, Daniel McMillen and Jacob Smith as 
being taxed for real estate, and Samuel Bowman, 
John Dubbs, Peter Hockenberry, Edward Rowan 
and Edward Rowan, Jr., for personal property. 

Taxpayers, 1853.—The resident taxpayers in 
June, 1853, were Peter W. and John R. Apger; 
Edward Coyn; Fred D. Doty; George ( Sr.) Will- 
iam, Peter, James, Elizabeth and George ( Jr.) 
Dunn; John and William Dubbs; George France;- 
James and John Ferguson; Ezra and James G. 
Hathaway; Peter F. Millsberry; Demas Leather- 
man; John and William Mays; Michael Nickel- 
son; Sam. J. Knowland; John Runyan; David 
Tyner; Adam Waltman; and Caspar R. and John 
Wyckoff. 

. SCHOOLS. 


Common Schools.—The first official notice of 
school’ matters is contained in a report, made in 
October, 1842, on the number of children, be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty years, in Jack- 
son township. John Bowman, then clerk, signed 
the document, which was found among the files 
in the auditor’s office, with many other valuable 
records dealing with Henry, Jackson and other 
southern townships. The names of the children 
and their parents are given as follows: District 
No. 1—Andrew, John, George, William,‘ Mar- 
garet, Oliver and Ann, children of John Mays; 
Sarah, John, Jacob, Hannah, Henry and Peter, 
children of Casper B. Wyckoff; Andrew, Mary 
Ann, John and Isaac, children of Elizabeth Crist; 
Elizabeth, Isaac, Catherine and Emily, children 
of Samuel Bowman; Elizabeth and John Sim- 
mons, adopted children of John Dubbs; and 
John, son of Nicholas Crist. Down to that date, 


October 20, 1842, there was no school house 


erected within the limits of Jackson, nor a dis- 
trict school taught therein, 
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The school records of Jackson, in possession 
of the clerk, date back to July 22, 1876, when a 
record of a new school house in District No. 6, 
was made. Among the directors of the township 
were RK. W. C. Buchanan, A. S. Ferguson, Z. 
F. Willison, Wm. Burgoon, Stephen Leonard, 
William Blackburn, George Mundwiler, James 
Keer, L. Meyers. P. R. Randolph, Garret 
Teatsworth, J. B. Dunn, and Demas Leather- 
man. In 1878, a schoolhouse was erected in 
District No. 3, and the old buildings of Districts 
3 and 7 were ordered to be sold. Jesse Ruff, 
Thomas Davis and O. O. Butterfield were new 
members of the board in 1878, when a new 
building was authorized in District No. 1. In 
1881, Z. F. Willison and R. H. Donaldson were 
elected members of the board. On petition of 
Joseph Durliat and others, a joint sub-district 
was established in 1882, when Andrew Bergman, 
C. M. Hunt, John Ferguson, James T. Dean and 
F. M. Hudson were new members. In Septem- 
ber, 1882, a brick school house was authorized 
for District No. 9; District No. 8 was discon- 
tinued, but re-established, and a school house 
erected in 1884. There are brick buildings in 
Districts No. 8, 9, 4 and 3, the last erected in 
1895. The school interests are advancing like 
the agricultural interests of this township; so that 
all the conditions which militated against com- 
mon schools in 1842 are changed now. 


HOYTVILLE. 


The village was surveyed by W. H. Wood, 
in 1873, for G. B. Mills and William Hoyt. 
Several lots were sold in view of the completion 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad; but the buyers 
appear to have preferred building in other new 
towns suggested by the coming railroad, and, for 
a decade, little progress was made in the con- 
struction of business and dwelling houses. In 


1882, Hoytville shared in the general prosperity 


of the country, a church building was erected in 
1883, and by the fall of 1886 the hamlet attained 
village proportions. 

The petition for the incorporation of Hoyt- 
ville was presented September 6, 1886, signed 
by fifty-six residents. Some days later a remon- 
strance, signed by forty-seven residents, was filed, 
followed by a second remonstrance and a second 
petition. On December 6, that year, the com- 
missioners granted the prayer of the second peti- 
tion, and the people were ordered to elect officers 
in April of 1887. The first meeting of the coun- 
cilmen was held April 21, 1887, at the office of 
E. H. Westenhaver. Miner Wadsworth, the 


first mayor, presided; Sylvester Fox was clerk; 
James E. Weimer, treasurer; John Merritt, mar- 
shal; Christian Powell, sealer; and Hugh H. 
Price, Lyman Colvin, George W. Mundwiler, 
Uriah Dishong, Thomas M. Moorehead and 
William Swaney, councilmen. Rules for the 
government of the village were adopted the same 
day, and the little municipality took its place 
among the incorporated villages of the county. 
E. H. Westenhaver was elected mayor in 1888; 
Jesse Hager, in 1889; Allen Ferguson, in 1893; 
and Nathan H. Mills, in 1895; while A. P. Kiger 
succeeded Sylvester Fox as clerk in 1891. The 
election in 1896 resulted as follows:- Mayor, 
James A. Tinney (elected in July, sworn in 
August 4 to fill unexpired term caused by the 
resignation of N. H. Mills); clerk, A. Kiger; 
councilmen, G. N. Mundwiler, Peter Hunlock 
and J. D. W. Hoot; members of school board— 
Special School, comprising old Township District 
No. 2 (including corporation)—Jacob Trautman 
and H. F. Scherer. 

Post Office.—It is said that the first post of- 
fice inthe neighborhood of Hoytville was called 
Egypt, and that John R. Apger was the incum- 
bent thereof as early as 1859. It is certain that 
he had charge of the office in 1862. About that 
time, the office was discontinued, and not estab- 
lished until 1869, when Zina Hoyt is remembered 
as postmaster, and David Barton, mail-carrier. 
Chauncey Maltby succeeded Hoyt, then came 
H. F. Scherer, R.. H. Donaldson, U. Dishong, 
A. F. Ferguson (who held the office in 1889), 
and Martin Reigle, in 1890. Jesse Hager is the 
present incumbent. 

Opera House.—The Hoytville Opera House, 
a two-story frame building, 50x30 feet, was 
erected for Jesse Hager, George Kline and A. S. 
Ferguson, in 1894. It is simply the old school 
house on the old site, refitted for the purpose of 
a Grand Army hall and opera house at a cost 
of $3,500. 

The Big Fire.—The fire of August 29, 1888, 
may be said to have destroyed Main street, north 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, including U. 
Dishong’s and James Leatherman’s buildings, 
Rader’s and Mason's dwellings, John Eaken’s and 
Widow Wall’s dwellings, Eaken’s saloon and M. 
C. Apger’s store. On. September 5, Dewey’s 
stave factory was destroyed, following the Traut- 
man saw and planing mills and hoop factory, 
burned September 1, that year. 

School.—The school board records in posses- 
sion of Allen S. Ferguson, date back to August 
29, 1892, when the village was set off as a sép- 
arate district. Lyman Colvin, J. W. Yates and 
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Allen S. Ferguson were elected members of the 
board; Jesse Hager, treasurer; and A. S. Fer- 
guson, clerk. The small frame house of old Dis- 
trict No. 2, was presided over by George C. 
Hanson, who remained here until the present 
modern brick house was opened. On April 22, 
1893, the resolution to build a school house at a 
cost not exceeding $8,500, was carried by the 
board, and, when submitted to the people, received 
forty-six votes, being all that were cast. The 
directors chosen were A. S. Ferguson, Jacob 
Trautman, James T. Baker, James F. Dillinger, 
G. W. Needles and Levi Burgoon. The school 
tax in 1893 was twenty-two mills, increased in 
April, 1895, to twenty-five mills, eighteen mills 
being for building charges. The same board, 
with the exception of G. W. Needles, whose 
place was taken by John Miller, in 1895, man- 
ages the school affairs. 

The Christian Union Society was organized 
February 14, 1873, by Rev. Stephen Smith, 
with the following named members: G. B. Mills, 
T. J. and Mary R. Downham, Lovina Mills, 
Thomas and Barbara Mirice, George and Eliza- 
beth Kline, John Mills, Mary Apger and Chris- 
tian and Mary Hager. The pastors, in the order 
of service, were Revs. Smith, Hazens, Roberts, 
B. Hazens, Mitchell, Burget, Swinehart, Paine, 
Dufroy, Johnston, Clover and McBride, while 
the present pastor is Mr. Aultz. Thomas Myrice, 
T. J. Downham and G. B., Mills were the elders 
after organization. Mr. Mills died in 1895, and 
Levi Burgoon is the elder at present. The sev- 
enty-five members of this society own the meet- 
ing house completed in 1875, at a cost of $600. 

The Church of God, west of Hoytville, may 
be grouped with the village churches. The 
building is a substantial frame one, to which the 
name, ‘‘ Jackson Bethel,” is given. 

The United Brethren Church was organized 
many years ago, near the south line of the 
county, with David, Jacob and Israel Smith, N. 
Helfrick, and their wives, as members. In 1883 
| Hoytville was selected as the meeting place of 
the society, where a church house was erected at 
a cost of $2,000. In June, 1895, there were 
130 members reported. Mr. Snok was pastor, 
and James Baker, clerk. The Oakdale society, 
in the southwest corner of the township, erected 
a house for worship about twelve years ago. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church circuit, of 
Hoytville, was formed in 1890, out of the North 
Baltimore circuit. It then included Hoytville, 
Hammansburg and South Liberty, with Mr, 
Wingate in charge, for the year ending October 
31, 1891. During his term the work of building 


a parsonage was commenced. Mr. Boltin suc- 
ceeded, when the Portage and Prairie classes 
were included in his circuit. Rev. W. G. Little 
remained until the fall of 1893, when Rev. Sam- 
uel Given was appointed. At that time there were 
only a few members, but now there are about 
forty members, with Rev. W. F. Ernsberger 
preacher-in-charge. The class is much older 
than the circuit. Prior to 1885, Rev. Mr. Young 
was here, later came Mr. Reeder; then A. C. 
Thomas in 1885; next A. A. Thomas; and fol- 
lowing him were the ministers named above. 
Reynolds Ross has been class-leader since 1890. 
Kiger Post, No. 735, G. A. R., was char- 
tered March 10, 1891, with Allen, S. Ferguson, 
L. W. Mason, Martin W. Reigle, Jeff. Reigle, 
S. A. Shane, W. C. Hackett, John Sprague, Jacob 
Mundwiler, Daniel Ramsey, Wm. Hurson, L. 
Richardson, Samuel Hunt, Demas Leatherman, 
Solomon Sheller, A. B. Smith, George Kline, D. 
M. Anderson, J. F. Mapes, James McCollum and 
James M. Ferguson. The commanders were L. 
W. Mason, and the second, Sol. Sheller, while 
Daniel Ramsey, the present commander, was 
elected in December, 1893. The adjutant, from 
organization to January, 1894, was Allen S. Fer- 
guson; Solomon Sheller succeeded him, and in 
January, 1895, James McCollum was installed. 
Robert McCormic Camp, S. of V., was char- 
tered June 16, 1893, with the following named 
members: D.'S., EF. W,, Jolin Gand Jj.” We 
Leatherman, A. B., Jesse and Mack Ferguson, 
W. S. Kempfield, I. J. McCormic, John Strait, 
Ed. Wilcox, William and Harry Mundwiler, 
Hugh and John Copus, John Ramsey, Leonard 
Fuller, W. A. Ralston, Ance and John Thomas, 
John Reigle, R. W. Leonard and Bert Hutson. 
The officers of the camp, down to 1895, were 
elected from. among the charter members. 
Hoytville Lodge, No. 463, K. of P., was 
chartered August 19, 1891, with the following 
named members: James E. Weimer, N. H. 
Mills (1), E. H. McBride (3), F. J. McBride, 
C. Hs Mundwiler, B. Walls, J. E. Mills,.G. A. 
Denner, Jesse Hager, George Copus, H. C. Mills, 
F. M. Moorehead, F.. M. Walls, J. W. Hartsel 
(2), P. M. Hemlack, M. Wadsworth, Martin 
Rigal, J. E. Slosser, J. H. Wingate, George 
Barber, W. J. Trusdale, J. M. Leatherman, S. 
and T. J. Herringshaw, J. M. Blair a... R; 
Sheeler (4), N. D. Dishong, A. J. Wyckoff (5), 
R. B. Smith (7), Emmett Barber, T. P. Rigal, 
A. P. Kiger, J. P. Rigal, G. W. Needles, Will- 
iam Swaney, .Charles Weisinger and Sidney 
Greeley. The names after which the numerals 
occur are those of past chancellors, but J. T. 
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Smith, the sixth in order of service, and E. L. 
Smith, the eighth, were not charter members. 
Frank J. McBride, J. E. WeimerandN. H. Mills, 
served the lodge as keepers of records and seals, 
in the order in which the names are given. 
There were sixty-two members reported in June, 
1895. 

- HAMLETS. 


Farnham was the name given, about 1868, 
to the post office established at that time in the 
northwestern corner of the township. Joseph Dur- 
liat, one of the pioneers of that district, carried 
on the office until his death, September 20, 1889, 
when it was discontinued. The only manufac- 
turing industry, a sawmill, was abandoned late 
in the ‘‘eighties,” when the machinery was 
moved to Lima. 

The pioneers of the Farnham district in Jack- 


son township, ‘were Joseph Durliat, James Blake, 
Martin Scheil and Christopher Sisler, all gone to 
the heaven merited by the pioneers, while Joseph 
King, W. Ellsworth, Leonard Rush and a few 
others, who came in the ‘‘sixties” and early 


‘«seventies,’’ are yet residents. 


Prairie Class of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized about six years ago. In 
1895, a house for worship was erected near the 
center of the township, which was dedicated 
September 8, 1895. The class is small in num- 
ber, but enthusiastic. 

Oakland, in the southwest corner of the 
county, takes its name from the title of the 
United Brethren church building erected there 
twelve or thirteen years ago, which draws its 
membership,. principally, from the townships of 
the adjoining counties. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


LAKE TOWNSHIP. 


Irs EARLY History—PopuLaTion, Etc.—TownsHip OFFICIALS—SCHOOLS—MILLBURY—W ALBRIDGE 
—LatcH1e—MoLinE—CuMMINGS—OFFICIAL HistoryY—CHURCHES—SOCIETIES, Erc. 


HIS township was established June 3, 
1844, and its boundaries declared to be 
coterminous with those of Congressional 
township 7 N., R. 12 E. The commis- 

sioners ordered the first election to be held at the 
house of John Shinabarger, June 15, 1844; but 
there appears to have been a hitch in the pro- 
ceedings, as the first notices of township officials 
were sent to the auditor in 1845. The trustee’s 
journal from 1845 to 1853 cannot be found, but 
an attempt to find the names of the officers in 
township and county documents has been suc- 
cessful. The records from the close of 1861 to 
March, 1880, are also in some unknown place, 
if at all in existence; but partial substitutes for 
them have also been discovered in the auditor’s 
office. Prior to December 3, 1838, the town- 
ship was a part of Perrysburg. From that day, 
until its organization, it was a part of Troy town- 
ship. The population in 1850 was only 152. In 
1890 it was credited with 2,131 inhabitants, in- 
cluding the 546 inhabitants of Millbury village. 
The survey of the exterior lines was made in 


1830, by Alex. Holmes, and of the section lines 
in 1833,-by Ambrose Rice. 


Township Offictals.—The justices of the peace 
are named as follows: Caspar Noel, who quali- 
fied in July, 1847, and P. G. Loop, who was 
elected, but did not qualify; Caspar Noel, 1850 
to 1859; Joseph Harpel, 1851; Samuel P. Allen, 
1857 to 1873; James Penigar, 1859; John Bailey, 
1859; W. L. Wight, 1862; J. R. Tracy, elected 
in 1865:and again in 1868; C. H. Roberts, 1869; 
E. Johnson, 1871; J. Z. Elliott, 1872 to 1878; 
George Wise, 1874; H. D. Grove, from 1877 to 
1895; Jacob Pheils, 1878; A. McAllister, 1881; 
joseph Crago, 1884 to 1893, re-elected in 1893 
for the full term; H. D. Grove (D.), re-elected in 
1895, for three years, making seventh term, and 
twenty-one years’ consecutive service. 


The trustees of Lake township are named in 
the following list, the names from 1845 to 1853 
inclusive being gathered in the auditor’s office, as 
the township records for that period are not to be 
found: 
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1845 —Jacob Furry, James McLargin, Samuel Waggoner. 
1846—Samuel Waggoner, James McLargin, Jacob Furry. 
1847-—-Wm. Jeffery, Samuel Waggoner, James Moore. 

1848 —John O'Leary, James McLargin, James Moore. 
1849--James La Farree, John O’Leary, Philip G. Loop. 
1850—John Noel, George Akenberger, J. McLargin. 
1852-53-—-John S. La Farree, John O’Leary, G. Akenberger. 
1854--George Akenberger, Elias Hanley, William Jeffery. 
1855—John S. La Farree, Sam. Waggoner, Sam. P, Allen. 
1856—-John O’Leary, Samuel Waggoner, John Noel. 
1857—William Jeffery, Samuel Waggoner, S. P. Allen. 
1858-—Joseph Harpel, Samuel Waggoner, S. P. Allen. 
1859-60—-John O’Leary, George Akenberger, Edwin Ayers. 
1861— John O’Leary, Jacob Furry, Thomas Crago. 
1862-63--Wm. Jeffery, William Matthews, Thomas Crago. 
1864---William Jeffery, S. P. Allen, Thomas Crago. 

1865—S. P. Allen, J. R. Tracy, Jacob Furry. 

1866..-W. I’. Wight, S. W. Warner, Jacob Furry. 

1867—T. K. Craine, W. L. Wight, George Akenberger. 
1868--Thomas Crago, S. W. Warner, T. E. Wight. 

1869. -Thomas Crago, C. H. Roberts, Andrew Young. 
1870—Jacob Diefenthaler, C. H. Roberts, George Akenberger. 
1871 -James Penniger, Charles Tyler, George Akenberger. 
1872---W. H. Maxfield, Charles Tyler, Elias Hanley. 
1873-—Jacob Miller, Charles Tyler, Elias Hanley. 
1874—-George Akenberger, Charles Tyler, James Penniger. 
1875— George Akenberger, Charles Tyler, E. Ayers. 
1876—George Akenberger, Charles Tyler, C. F. Chapman. 


1878—Charles E. Winchester, George E. Gooi, Elias Hanley. ° 


1879-—Charles E. Winchester, John O’Leary, Percy Ayers. 
1880-81-—John O'Leary, Percy Ayers, C. Krummel. 
1883--H. H. Hower, John H. Sipfle, John Isch, Jr. 
1884—-H. H. Hower, Joseph Guy, John Isch, Jr. 

1885—H. H. Hower, Jacob Diefenthaler, John Isch, Jr. 
1886—-H, H. Hower, Jacob Diefenthaler, James Lund. 
1887---B. F. Lusher, Jacob Diefenthaler, H. H. Hower. 


In'1888 Samuel Hanley was elected for the 
long term; in 1889, Edward Traver; 1890, B. 
F. Lusher; 1891, R. J. Hahn; 1892, A. J. Lut- 
man; 1893, Dennis O’Leary; 1894-96, William 
Berry, with A. J. Lutman and Dennis O'Leary 
form the board for 1895 and 1896. 

In July, 1881, the contract to build two town 

halls in this township was awarded to Jacob, 
John, Sr., John, Jr., and Joseph Pheils, on their 
bid of $1,863.38. 
_ The assessors were Caspar Noel, 1845; fol- 
lowed by William Jeffery, 1850; Joseph Harpel, 
1855; William Jeffery, 1858; Jonathan Ecken- 
berger, 1859; Jacob Furry, 1860; John Bailey, 
1860 (no records 1861 to 1879 inclusive); Ed E. 
Connor and Zophar Warner, 1880; Joseph Long 
and R. S. Sweet, 1882; Charles Winchester and 
J. L. Chase, 1883; R.S. Sweet and Jerome 
Stormer, 1884; Albert Bailey and Jerome 
Stormer, 1885 and 1887; Albert Ayers and Jerome 
Stormer, 1886; Albert Ayers and Zophar Warner, 
1888; Albert Ayers and F. J. Schriber, 1889; 
Henry Bohnsen and F. J. Schriber, 1890-92; A. 
J. Stein and Henry Bohnsen, 1893; Albert 
Ayers and William Navarre, 1894. 

The clerks were Jacob Furry, 1845; John S. 
La Farree, 1856; John Bailey, 1859; Sherman 
Jackson, 1860; H. H. Hower, 1861; S. Jackson, 
1861; John S. La Farree, 1862; James Pinniger, 


| residence. 


1863; James Pinniger, Jr., 1868; J. R. Tracy, 
1870; C. F. Chapman, 1871; W. J. Bailey; 
1873; F. A. Grove, 1875, and H. D. Grove, 
from April 16, 1877, to the present time (re-el- 
ected 1896), making 21 consecutive years Service. 

The treasurer's office has been filled by 
Thomas Crago, 1845; Casper Noel, 1859; Geo. 
Akenberger, 1861; G. L. Lutman, 1862; A. J. 
Miller, 1866; John Bailey, appointed in 1879 to 
succeed Miller. George Yager, 1880; and W. J. 
Bailey 1891-1896; Albert Ayers, and A. J. Stein 
elected 1896. 

The record books of Lake, down to a few 


| years ago, are in no better condition than those 


of Freedom, Montgomery, Plain and many 
other townships. A few important books were 
found inthe Bailey school, one or two in the 
town hall, and modern journals in Mr. Grove’s 
The list of officials, however, was 
perfected in the county auditor’s office, where the 
tax levy documents were examined. 

Schools. —The school records date back to 
May 31, 1849, when the trustees established two 
school districts. In July, following, the people 
of District No. 1 voted $500 to build a house for 
school purposes. In March, 1851, District No. 
3 was formed, there being thirty-seven pupils in 
District No. 1, eight in No. 2 and twenty-five in 
No. 3. Among the teachers were Ann Vass, 
Dorcas E. Brown, Mrs. Chollette, Augustus La- 
Farree. The school records in possession of 
Clerk Grove date back to 1860, when S. P. Allen 
was chairman of the board of education. He 
was also director of District No. 2, while George 
Shure and John O'Leary were directors of No. 1; 
William Bosse, of No. 4; T. Crossman of No. 5; 
and J. Pheils, of No. 3. The teachers in 1860 
were Misses Stephens, Thornton, Shepard, Vass, 
Chollette, Wise and Flanan, with Messrs. John 
Furry, Egleston, J. H. La Farree, Morse, John- 
son, J. B. McCutchen, Conrod, and Hooper, 
while Martha Gorrill taught the joint district 
school of Troy and Lake townships. There 
were 24 male and 29 female pupils in Sub-Dis- 
trict No. 1; 22 male and 15 female pupils in No. 
2; 20 male and 19 female pupils in No. 3; 17 
male and 23 female pupils in No. 4; and 21 male 
and 20 female pupils in Sub-District No. 5, with 
3 pupils in Lake and Troy No. 1, and 1 in Lake 
and Perrysburg No. 9. During war days sev- 
eral of the above named, with Angela Stevens, 
Mary McAllister, Mary Owens, Emily A. War- 
ren, Millicent B. Duke, Amanda La Farree, Still- 
man George, Rosé Matthews, George Furry, R. 
B. Willison, Jane Inman, Ervina Bronson, Carrie 
Brownsberger, Mary Ann Moore, LF Blake, 
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Cornelius Smith, S. Grover, Margaret Regan, 
Maria Kent, Jennie Baldwin, Ella Knight, Libbie 
Gleason and Emma Beach were teachers in this 
township. _ 

In 1869, Thomas Elliott and William Sand- 
ers were directors of Sub-District No. 5; John W. 
Pheils and Benedict Isch of No. 3 (where a new 
school building was erected); John S. La Farree 
and George Akenberger, of No. 1; S. P. Allen 
and J. W. Slayman, of No. 2; J. R. Tracy and 
W. H. Maxfield, of No. 4. There were 33 male 
and 41 female pupils then enrolled in Sub-District 
No. 1; 42 males and 42 females in No. 2; 37 
males and 45 females in No. 3; 57 male and 66 
females in No. 4; 47 males and 43 females in No. 
5, Or 453 pupils in the sub-districts, and 22 inthe 
joint districts, then numbered 1, 9 and 5. In 
October, 1875, the erection of a school house at 
Latchie, and one at Walbridge, was authorized. 
In April, 1876, the voters of the district con- 
firmed that order. At the same time, the follow- 
ing named directors were chosen: John D. 
Weaver, Charles Winchester, Joseph Dimling, 
J. Diefenthaler, O. H. Deam, Thomas Elliott 
and J. R. Tracy, there being then eight sub- 
districts. In 1877, the names of Samuel Baker, 
Charles Tyler, P. R. Harpel, G. Finch, Thomas 


Elliott and John D. Weaver, appear as members 


of the board of education, with that of H. D. 
Grove, clerk. Samuel and Isaac Waggoner, 
James Pinniger, Fred Kramel and A. N. Schnelle, 
were among the members in 1878. John Marsh, 
Joseph S. Pheils, Joseph Guy and Daniel 
O’Leary, in 1879; Benjamin Thornton, John 
Shank, Zophar Warner, and Thomas Rowe, in 
1880; Robert Matthews and John Shook, in 1884; 
Joseph Traver, A. Bowman and N. H. Hower, 
in 1885-6; Henry Christianson, Alfred Matthews, 
John Kelly, Joseph Crago, Davis Siegler, P. 
Cline and Samuel Hanley, in 1888; O. N. Ayers, 
Jaines Jeffery and G. B. Brim, in 1891; N. G. 


Harpel, John Brown, of Latchie, Jack Dicken, — 


Charles Frane and William Smith, may be 
named among the members of the board. The 
teachers in 1893 were Arthur Pinniger, F. E. 
Calkins, Florence Guy, Corwin Waggoner, Anna 
- Berge, Tillie Rowe, F. Behner, Mary Brim and 
Hattie Grove, who received $60 a month. In 
1894-95, Tillie Rogers, George Furree, G. W. 
Brown, Sarah Dye, Maggie O’Brien, Cora Car- 
penter, Florence Guy, Grace Chapman, Bertha 
Roscoe and Adelia Marsh, were among the 
teachers. 


MILLBURY. 
Millbury was surveyed by R. B. Willison, and 


the plat recorded April 14, 1864. When the 
northern branch of the Lake Shore or Sandusky 
road was surveyed, the C. & T. Railroad Company 
named the crossing of the southern branch in 
Clay township, Ottawa county, ‘‘ Clay Junction.” 
When the Sandusky branch was completed, the 
company sent Milo Gage and George Hewitt to 
attend the switch at this point. When the ques- 
tion of petitioning for a post office, about 1856, 
was discussed, Hewitt proposed the name of 
Millbury, after a village between Worcester and 
Boston ( Mass.), but the residents desired it to be 
named ‘‘ Mark Lane,” after the English grain 
market. The men interested left the choice to 
the turn of a cent, heads being for Millbury, and 
heads won. Hewitt was appointed master, and 
as the switchman’s house was the only one in 
Millbury of that day, there the office was estab- 
lished. James Pinniger, George Lutman, A. J. 
Miller, W. J. Bailey, H. D. Grove, W. J. Bailey 
and Albert Kalenbach (appointed in 1893 ) suc- 
ceeded Hewitt, in the order of the names, as 
postmaster. George Hewitt returned to Worces- 
ter, Mass., of which town he has served as mayor 
and councilman repeatedly. When the railroad 
was commenced, there was no school nearer than 
the Jeffery or Loup settlements, each five miles 
away. A year or so before the post office was 
established, a school district was organized. 
Official History.—A petition for the incor- 
poration of the village of Millbury was presented 
by Jasher Pillars, Edward Karchner, Lorenzo 
Luce and A. P. Meng, agents for petitioners, 
June 1, 1874, and on September 4 the enabling 
order was issued by the commissioners. An en- - 
try in the commissioners’ journal, however, shows 
that a petition, signed by sixty-four inhabitants, 
was considered and granted September 10, that 
year, and this date, corresponding with the record 
in possession of the township clerk, must be ac- 
cepted as that on which the village became a 
municipal body. The record of election shows 
that 111 voters were enrolled on April 5, 1875, 
and that 110 votes were cast—Lorenzo Luce, 
Sr., receiving 109 for councilman. A. P. Meng 
was elected mayor, having received seventy votes 
against forty-one cast for N. M. Chapman and 
two for George Wise. The councilmen chosen 
were W. H. Maxfield,‘ Ed. Karchner and Ed. 
Johnson, for two years; L. Luce, Sr., W. Taylor 
and Willard Wight, for one year. A. J. Miller 
was elected treasurer; Charles Sentenis, recorder; 
and A. Dean, marshal. The mayors of the vil- 
lage, elected since Centennial year, are named as 
follows: W. L. Wight, 1876, wzce Meng, re- 
signed; Joseph Long, July, 1876; F. A. Grove, 
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1879; A. P. Meng, 1881; C. F. Chapman, 1883; 
B. M. Darr, 1887; W. J. Bailey, 1888; Yoaks: 
Elsbree, 1891; F. W. Jackson, 1893; Charles 
Facer, 1895; and Peter Martin, 1896. The 
clerks of the village have been: Charles Sen- 
tenis, 1875; A. M. Tredwell, 1876; and H. D. 
Grove, 1877-96, re-elected 1896. The treas- 
urers are named as follows: A. J. Miller, 1875; 
George Yager, 1879; W. J. Bailey, 1891-96, re- 
elected 1896, in which year W. H. Facer was 
elected marshal. 

The members of the council, elected since 
1876, are given in the following list: 

1876--W. L. Wight, W. W. Taylor and C. F. Chapman. 

1877— A. M. Tredwell, George Yager and A. Barto. 

1878—W. W. Taylor, Abram Keefer and J. L. Moore. 

1879--W. L. Wight, J. L. Chase, Joseph Montgomery, and 
A. A. Taylor to fill vacancy. 

1880 —A. A. Taylor, J. A. Lutman, Joseph Montgomery and 
Jes Chase: 

1881--M. Carsner, D. A. Curtice and James Emerson. 

1882--Adam Martin. E. Karchner and J. L. Chase, Joseph 
Montgomery to fill vacancy. 

1883—John Chrysler, Joseph Long and A. Barto. 

1884—W.. W. Brim, Adam Martin and F. W. Jackson. 

1885--E. Karchner, George Chapman and. T. E. Wright, 
Jacob Martin for one year. 

1886---F. W. Jackson, James Facer and J. L. Moore. 

1887---C. F. Chapman, M..F. Keane and A. A. Taylor. 

1888—A. Keefer, A. Crossman, A. Martin and N. D. Youngs. 

1889--Henry Myers and John Maxfield. 

1890-—-A. Martin, A. Crossman and F. W. Jackson (two 
years), and J. Facer (oné-year). 

1891—John Maxfield, John Chrysler and M. Carsner. 

1892—Adam Martin, James McLargin and John Munch. 

1893—-A. J. Lutman, N. D. Youngs and John Chrysler. 

1894—-Adam Martin, John Munch and. M. Carsner. 

1895—Charles Camper, A. J. Lutman, Herbert Smith and 
A. Crossman. % 

1896—Charles Camper, John Munch, A. J. Lutman, M. Cars- 
ner, Henry Wight and Henry Myers. 

School trustees in 1896 are W. J. Bailey, 
Albert Ayers, L. Dye, F. W. Jackson; A. J. Lut- 
man and Herbert Smith. 

Churches.—The Methodist Episcopal Church 
may be said to have been organized in February, 
1871, when Rev. Levi Parke, preacher-in-charge 
of the East Toledo Circuit, appointed Alexander 
McMillan, J. R. Tracy, A. J. Miller, John Har- 
pel, N. M. Chapman, Edward Hicks and Charles 
C. Ferdig, trustees of the church property at 
Millbury. At that time a subscription for build- 
ing a house of worship was collected, one of the 
conditions being that the United Brethren 
Society should have the use of the building at 
stated times. A. J. Miller, C. F. Chapman, J. 
R. Tracy and Geo. W. Chapman contributed 
$100 each, and with smaller sums enabled the 
people to build a fair house. By June, 1882, 
when Messrs. C. W. Bailey, N. M. Chapman 
and J. R. Tracy were trustees, the building was 
repaired. The first members were A. McMillan, 
N: M. Chapman, Joseph R. Tracy, John Hall, 


Geo. W. Chapman, and their wives; Mrs. Ann . 
Bailey, F. A. Groves, N. D. Youngs, C. F. Chap- 
man, and their wives; and J. L. Thomas and 
Marcene Tracy. The membership is about 
twenty. é 

The United Brethren Church was organized 
later, in 1871, and assisted in the building of the 
Methodist house of worship. In 1882, Rev. D. 
O. Tussing was pastor, with A. J. Miller, Wil- 
liam Downing and J. J. Strohl, trustees. Among 
the. first members were H. F. Jones, A. J. 
Miller and Charles F. Ferdig, and their wives. 
This society had a resident pastor and parsonage, 
and made a strong effort to exist; but it passed 
away about ten years ago. The parsonage was _ 
purchased by Jacob Steinforth, who used it as his 
dwelling. 

Secret .Socictics.—Douglass Post, No. 183, 
G. A. R., was organized under the charter of 
December 13, 1881, and named in honor of 
George Douglass, a native of this township, who 
was killed in battle. The members at that time 
were C. F. Chapman, Joseph Long, David Cur- 
tice, Ed. E. Conner, A. P. Meng, J. L. Chase, 
Alfred Barto, Joseph Montgomery, James Emer- 
son, Abram Keefer, A. A. Taylor, John Maxfield, 
Alfred Dean, J. L. Moore, Daniel Welborn, E. 
Royer, I. A. Davis, J. W. Hemerick, Joseph 
Barnswell, Cloafer La Point, A. Benedum, L. 
Kingfield, W. D. Smith, James Facer and Sam- 
uel B. Jackson. In June, 1895, there were thirty- 
six members reporting. The commanders of this 
Post are named as follows: C. F. Chapman, 
Joseph Long (1883), A. J. Marks (1885), C. F. 
Chapman (1887), John Chrysler (1888-1894), 
and W. J. Bailey (1895-96). The present com- 
mander was quartermaster of the Post from 1883 
to January, 1895, when he was promoted. The 
adjutants, past and present, are here given: Ed. 
E. Conner (1881), John Chrysler (1882), James 
Facer (1886), A. B. Johnson (1887), William 
McCreery (1889), G. J. Downing (1890), John 
Holmes (1891), Jacob L. Long (June, 1892), 
J. L-Moore (1893), William Huff (1894), and 
W. W. Brim (1895 to 1896). 

Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 309, was char- 
tered November 5, 1890, with Electa Haines, 
Mary Downing, Sophia Baker, Lucretia Bailey, 
Emily Whitmore, Mary Jobnson, Ella Ames, Al- 
mira Ballard, Effie Facer and Mary A. Moore, 


officers, with Lydia Facer, Susan Taylor, Mary 


Miller, Mary Tyler, Paulina Brenot, Emma 
Barnswill, Esther Beaviraer, Mary E. Warner, 
Emeretta Warner, Marinda Fuller, Isabelle 


Hough, E. A: Mercer and Kittie Keeper. + Mrs. 
| Lucretia Bailey is president of this Corps. 
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Camp J. L. Chase, S. of V., No. 383, was 
chartered June 19, 1889, with twenty-one mem- 
bers. The charter is yet in possession of the 
Camp, but its terms are scarcely observed. 

Millbury Tent, No. 244, K. O. T. M., was or- 
ganized recently with the following named mem- 
bers: Charles Martin, William Marsh, Frank 
Taylor*, Albert Kalmback*, Richard R. Down- 
ing*, Febne Cardosy*, William J. Bailey*, Henry 
D. Grove, Denis D. Downing*, Montgomery 
Carsner*, Harry Carsner*, Frank Brough*, Lam- 
bert R. Rowe, Charles Facer*, Wallace H. Facer, 
Albert J. Lutman*, Garot W. Sdnders*, G. Hen- 
ry C. Farmer, Christ Martin, Charles Kalm- 
back, Henry Wight, Gilbert B. Brim, William 
H. Rogers, Robert Tiplady, F. C. Calkins and 
George Rill. The names marked thus * are those 


of the first officers of the Tent, Charles Facer be- | 


ing the keeper of records and seals. 

The Millbury Hive, L. O. T..M., was organ- 
ized in 1895 with Frances Chapman, commander, 
and Libbie Jackson, record-keeper. The origi- 
nal members are named as follows: Nellie Agler, 
Mary Ayers, Flerence Bailey, Carrie Brough, 
Ida Caldwell, Hannah Carsner, Mary E. Curtice, 
Sarah Dye, Maud Deibert, Ella Downing, Eliza- 
beth Dart, Sarah Farmer, Estella Facer, Cath- 


erine and Lizzie Friend, Eliza George, Mary | 


Grove, Mary Hood, Emma Jackson, Josie and 
Daisy Karchner, Ella Kalmback, Lydia Lutman, 
Belle Martin, Mary Moore, Henrietta Stage, Es- 
ther Tabine, Sylvia Smith, Eliza, Myrtie, Eva, 
Gusta and Mary E. Wight. The Hive is a busy 
one. 


WALBRIDGE. 


Walbridge was surveyed for Emeretta and 
Harriet Warner, in June, 1874, by George Kirk. 
The village already has the prospects of a sub- 
urb of Toledo, rather than those of a country 
hamlet. Railroads run through it and round it, 
but it holds its place, as in 1874, waiting the era 
of progress. The postmasters since the estab- 
lishment of the office have been S. P. Allen, G. 
H. Hoover, T. J. Cavenaugh, Neil A. McAllister, 
and, in August, 1893, Maxime Fenauf. 

The Union church building of Walbridge was 
built in 1889-90, by the people without regard to 
denominational lines, for the use of religious 
bodies desiring to hold services therein. The 
building committee comprised W. W. Stein, N. 
A. McAllister, J. B. Warner, Henry Arendt and 
R. W. Thatcher. The building was erected by 
Thomas Savory at a cost of about $1,200. ‘The 
United Brethren and Universalists—the only or- 


ganized religious societies at Walbridge—wor- 
shiped in this building until April, 1895, when 
the United Brethren Society determined to build 
a house of worship. 

The Universalist Church was formed about 
the time the Union Church was built, the mem- 
bers being: William Beery, R. W. and Mary 
Thatcher, Henry Arendt and wife, Mrs. Mary F. 
Warner, Blanche Shover, Rachel Stein, Mrs. 
Stocker, Mrs. O. L. Wells, and one other mem- 
ber. Mr. Umberstone, of Toledo, succeeded Rev. 
O. L. Wales, who organized the society. The 
church now has a small membership. 

The United Brethren Church of Walbridge 
was organized some years prior to 1869, when 
Seth Wick settled northwest of the town. Among 
the old members are L. T. Roberts and Mrs. Jane 
Hurd, of Walbridge. 

The Ross Chapel U. B. Society was organ- 
ized in March, 1895, with the following named 
members: Seth and Lucy Wicks, L. T. Roberts, 
Jane Hurd, Mr. Snyder and wife, Frank Cates, 
Starting Taylor, Charles Rhodes, Lydia and Eliz- 
abeth McIntyre, Mrs. Guyer and Clifford Wise. 
The building committee comprises Messrs. Rob- 
erts, Wicks and Snyder—the three trustees. 
Rev. John Croneberger is pastor. 


TAS Crue: 


This village was surveyed by David Donald- 
son, for J. R. Tracy and Luke Marsh, in July, 
1876. It isa railroad hamlet of very small pre- 


| tensions, but with store, church and school it. 


has something to show for its score of vears. 
The Lutheran Church is presided over by Rev. 
John Born, of Stony Ridge. When the post 
office at Webb was discontinued, in November, 
1895, Latchie became the mailing point for that 
district. The post office was managed early in 
the ‘‘seventies’’ by James Brim, who had the 
office at his farm-house. His immediate suc- 
cessors were John Downing and Thomas Rowe. 
Henry Christiansen closed his term as _post- 
master in 1896; Henry Bahnsen was appointed 
in 1887; Thomas Rowe in 1892, and B. F. 
Lusher, the present incumbent, in 1893. 

The first settlers were Luke and John Marsh. 
In 1866 William Rogers bought eighty acres at 
the corners, and soon after Christian Johnson 
opened the first store, now the Lusher store. 
The Aubrey store was purchased from Johnson; 
Peter Vanally carried on business here a year or 
so, while Scott, of Millbury, moved a small frame 
house from that town in which he kept a saloon 
for alittle while. The store at the southwest 
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corner of the crossroads was crected by Ed. Bel- 
more. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church was organ- 
ized early in the ‘‘eighties’”” by Rev. Mr. Wolf. 
Among the supporters and members were Peter 
and Hans Bahnsen, Henry and Paul Boysen, G. 
Bracker, Lewis Peterson, H. Michelson, John 
Kohler, Hans Ingwersen, Chris Gerdsen and their 
families. The present church house was built by 
G. Bracker, and is now the property of the 
twenty-four members forming Mr. Born’s con- 
gregation. 

MOLINE. 

Moline is a new village on the dividing line, 
between the old farms westward, and the new 
clearings, eastward. The Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral railroad forms the western limit of the ham- 
let. In 1883, a post office was established here 
with J. K. Pheils, master. Hé was followed by 
Jerome Stormer, who opened the first store that 
year. B. F. Lusher was appointed in 1888; F. 
J. Schrieber, in 1889, and Franklin. D. Lusher, 
in 1893. The merchants have been Mr. Stormer 
(mentioned above), Rudolph & Schrieber, Schrie- 
ber & Schrieber, B. F. Lusher & Co., and F. D 
Lusher, who became owner.of the store in 18go. 

The Evangelical Society built a meeting-house 
here in 1883 at a cost of $1,350. . The families 
now (July, 1895) represented in the society are 
those of George Blandon, Jacob Emch, Samuel 
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Schneider, Jacob and John Suter, Henry J. Suter, 
Rudolph and Frank Lusher, George Harple, 
Edward Muh}, George Corn and Benjamin 
Schneider. There were forty-one members re- 
ported by Jacob Suter, the trustee. Rev. J. J. 
Bernhart was pastor in 1895, but a Mr. Monk is 
said to have organized the society. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was estab- 
lished here prior to Moline’s first post office; but 
for many causes the class disbanded. 

The Dunkard Church, a mile east of Moline, 
was established six or seven years ago. Among 
its members are William Gardner, Sr., William 
Gardner, Jr., Bernard Wagner, Harry Smith and 
Jacob Baker. 


CUMMINGS. 


Cummings was a name given to a sawmill 
settlement, one mile east of Moline, in 1880, 
when Giddings & Cummings established their 
mills in the forest. F.S. Giddings has been 
postmaster since the beginning of the hamlet, 
and is now the operator of the sawmill, as well 
as the merchant of the locality. The explosion 


fin the stave factory, which occurred July 29, 


1891, resulted in the instant death of Charles ~ 
Moore and Frank Miller, and, later, in the deaths 
of Zigler and Enz. When Hobart post office was 
discontinued in November, 1895, the U. S. prop- 
erty was transferred to this office. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


SuRVEY—EARLY SETTLERS—PopuLaTION—TopoGrapuy—PioNEERS—-HULL’s STOCKADE—MEN OF 
18389—Frver and AGuE—THE Horse Tuieves—Earniy LANnp Buyers—OcanizaTion-— 
ELectors AND Orricers—REcorps—Townsuip Orricrats—MISscELLANEOUS—AN ADVEN- 
TURE ON THE PRAIRIE—ScHOoLS—CHURCITES—HAMLETS—CONCLUSION. 


HE survey of the exterior lines of Liberty 
township was made in 1819,for the United 
States, by Samuel and Alexander Holmes, 
and of the section lines, in 1821, Dyn, 
T. Worthington. There is no record to show a 
permanent settlement, by white men, within its 
boundaries, down to that time, and only a rude 
stockade, to show that the soldiers of Hull, in 


their march toward Detroit, halted here for a 
short period. 

In 1825, the Haskins family settled near the 
eastern line, and its members may be said to 
have been the only residents for almost four 
years. The Census enumerator found a popula- 
tion of 215, in June, 1840. During the ensuing 
decade only twenty-one souls were added to the 
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settlements. In 1860 there were 635 inhabit- 
ants; in 1870, 465; in 1880, 1,292; and in 1890, 
2,013, or little over double the number credited 
in 1870. 

The township is rated among the first agri- 
cultural districts of Ohio. Land reclaimed from 
the swamps presents an inexhaustible soil, while 
the uplands and even the sand ridges are re- 
markably fertile. Its wealth of mineral oil, dis- 
covered within the last decade, has contributed 
to enrich the people. 

Pioneers.—Tradition credits Collister Haskins 
with being the first actual settler, in 1824, going 
even farther, to show that he purchased land in 
Section 12, in the spring of that year, and built 
his cabin some time in September, 1824. The 
records of land entries do not. agree with tradi- 
tion, and, for this reason, his land purchase must 
be dated August 9, 1825, while the date of cabin 
building may be written September, 1825. The 
location was on the south bank of Portage creek, 
where, in later years, stood the dwelling of 
Shellis Patterson. His white assistants, in build- 
ing, came from Waterville, twelve miles away, 
but with them were a few Indians who resided or 
were camped in the vicinity of the Haskins pur- 
chase. In 1829 or thereabouts, John B. McKnight, 
J. M. Jaques, the Cox and Decker families ap- 
peared in the neighborhood, and the pioneer felt 
that henceforth he wauld have neighbors. Shortly 
after the men named appeared in the wilderness, 
Haskins constructed adam across the stream, and 
built a sawmill, thus becoming the first manu- 
facturer in the south part of Wood county. John 
DeWitt was his sawyer at that time, and, later, 
his son-in-law. In 1833, Haskins erected a 
cabin, in the northern part of the present village 
of Portage, for his hired man, English, and that 
cabin, was used for school purposes in 1835-36, 
and, indeed, down to about 1842, as related in 
the history of Portage village, and under the 
heading ‘‘ Schools,” in this chapter. 

Hull’s Stockade.—In those early days, there 
was a stockade standing on the bank of the West 
Branch, on what isknown as the Knagg’s farm. 
No one then residing in the county could give its 
history, nor was anything definite learned of it 
until April 18, 1891, when D. W. H. Howard 
wrote to the Sextinel on the subject. From 
that letter, the following paragraph is taken: 


I have passed many times when a boy, and camped near 
its walls, and always thought it an old F rench traders’ fort; 
yet it was near one of the trails used by Hull’s army, but I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this; but this a matter of his- 
tory. The swamps and streams were always full, and. goods 
and furs were taken by canoes up or down the Portage and 
the Beaver, and carried across from the head waters of 


one stream to the other. The “old trail” across was a well 
beaten track; the two streams furnished early communica- 
tion (nearly all the way by water) from the villages on the 
bay at the mouth of the Portage river, to tne large and im- 
portant Ottawa village of the chief Gein-jo-i-no, on the left 
bank of the Maumee, opposite the mouth of Beaver creek 
(O-mick-ce-pe). This route, although much farther than via 
the Maumee, on account of the almost continuous rapids for 
eighteen miles, was more convenient. Hull may have built 
the block-house, as I have often heard the story from the 
older Indians, that the “ White Chief” (Hull) had left some 
of his sick and foot-sore soldiers in a small stockade in the 
swamp, who returned south over the trail after they had suff- 
ciently recruited, and this may have been the place. 


We can imagine how that stockade aroused 
the curious spirit of the first settlers. In their 
partial isolation, small things amused and inter- 
ested them, but that rude stockade was a thing 
of more than passing interest, which formed a 
subject for conversation round the hearthstones 
of the settlements, night after night. Progress, 
rather than Time, removed the last vestige of it 
years ago. 

Men of 1839.—In less than four years after 
the organization of the township, the assessor 
reported forty-seven male inhabitants, each 
twenty-one years old or over, and from his list 
the following names are taken: John Astling, 
Benjamin Abbott, Conrad Albright, Sacket 
Brown, Franklin Brown, James Bloom, Horace 
Cady, George Cook, Jesse Carter, Henry Dubbs, 
Henry Ellsworth, John Edgar, John Ellsworth, 
William Edgar, George Ellsworth, John Elder, 
Henry Groves, William Groves, John Groves 
(now living in Missouri), Collister Haskins, 
Henry Hoff, Seth Harris, Isaiah Harris, Richard 
Kilbury, William Lathrop, Joseph Mitchel, 
Joseph -Mitchel, Jr., John McMahan, William 
Mercer, George Mercer, Squire J. McConnel, Cal- 
vin Rice, Leonard Smith, Ephraim Simmons, 
Jonathan Salsbury, Charles Sheward, John 
Sheward, John Sargent, Eli Salsbury, Eli Thur- 
stin, Richard Trowel, S. Wrinklekee, Jacob 
Wickham, John Wonder, John Wonder, Jr., 
William Underhill and Daniel Ellsworth. When 
Henry Dubbs_located on Sec. 19, in ‘April, 1831, 
James Birdsall’s was the only family west of him 
in the township. Wm. Lathrop built a cabin, a 
few weeks later, between the Dubbs and Birdsall 
cabins, and later in that year the Hutchinsons, 
Morrison McMillen and Samuel Barton appeared 
as neighbors to the west. 

Fever and Ague.—The vicissitudes and hard- 
ships of the first settlers of this part of Wood 
county can never be realized or understood by 
the present inhabitants, although a period of 


only a little over sixty years has elapsed. They 


were subject to all kinds of deprivations. The 
most distressing of all the rest was their being 
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subject to epidemics that swept through the 
country every summer and fall in the shape of 
malarial fevers of every grade from the real old- 
fashioned four-hours’ shaking and twenty-hours’ 
fever every day, down to the third-day chills, 
and this all to be borne without medicine or 
medical assistance. In the spring of 1834 the 
Good Spirit, thinking He had punished His people 
enough, sent Dr. Eli Manville, who soon dis- 
tributed a few pounds of calomel and a few hun- 
dred bottles of quinine in a radius of some 
twenty miles. 

The Horse Thicves.—The years of speculation 
and what was known as ‘‘ wild-cat money ”’ times 
in 1837 and 1838, brought quite a number of new 
settlers to Liberty and adjoining townships, 
which in a year or two after had the bad effect of 
seriously disturbing and breaking up the social 
and confiding friendship of the first settlers. 
There proved tobe a regularly organized band of 
counterfeiters, burglars and horse thieves who 
had chosen this part of the country for their de- 
predations. They established their headquarters, 
and constituted, as their leader and captain, one 
who then lived and owned the farm later known 
as the J. Z. Smith farm. Their accomplices 
seemed to be established in a direct line from 
Huron county, running west through Sandusky, 
Wood, Henry and Williams counties, and thence 
extending into the State of Indiana. 

About the year 1837 their depredations be- 
came so bold and lawless, that the honest class 
of men of Liberty and the adjoining townships, 
united to stop law-breaking; among these were 
Collister Haskins, John McMahan, Henry Dubbs, 
W. C. Lathrop, John Groves, James Bloom, the 
Mercer brothers, John Sargent, Samuel McCrory, 
an@ a number of other leading men in Liberty; 
in Portage township were found Judge Carothers, 
Jacob Eberly, and the Cox family of brothers. 
In Center, H. Lundy, H. Shively, Lee Moore, 
David Hixon. In Plain the Tracys, Edgertons, 
Jos. A. Sargent, John Evers, and the Huffs. 
In Milton, were McMillen, the Bartons and 
Taylors, and a great number of other influ- 
ential men of the country, who resolved to 
to bring the depredators to justice. They 
proceeded to the work. by pledging themselves 
one to another collectively and undividedly to 
clean out the organization.or be fairly whipped. 
They called to their assistance Willard V. Way, 
of Perrysburg, who was then the _prosecut- 
ing attorney. They organized a court of ex- 
amination at the house of James Bloom, which 
is now owned by N. W. Stafford. The examin- 
ing court consisted of C. Mercer, J. P., of Lib- 
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erty, Morrison McMillen, J. P., of Milton, and 
F. Carothers, J. P., of Portage township. There 
were some ten or twelve of the outlaws arrested, 
and brought before the court by Constables Rex 
Tracy, G. Cock and J. H. Carothers, who ac- 
quitted themselves fearlessly and creditably. The 
examination continued from day to day for fif- 
teen days, Sundays not excepted, and resulted in 
committing to jail the leader, and four of his 
accomplices. 

Following close after the foregoing was the 
arrest of three of the same band for the murder, 
in Henry county, of the Chief Sumundewat, his 
daughter and son-in-law, of the Wyandotte tribe 
of Indians, then living on the reservation at Up- 
per Sandusky Reserve. It was not until 1344 
that the last known members of the organization 
were driven out. 

Early Land Buyers.—The earliest land pur- 
chases were made in Liberty township from 1825 
to 1835. Among the buyers were the following 
well-known pioneers: 


Collister Haskins (E. of N. E., N. E. of S. E., W. of S. E. 
and W. of N. E., Sec. 12) entered these tracts on Aug. 
9, 1825, Dec. 6, 1882, and June 18, 1833. 

John Sargent, N. E. 4 and N. E. of N. W. 4%, S. 1, Nov. 27, 
1882. 

Collister Haskins, E. of S. E. 4%, S. 1, Dec. 6, 1882. 

John Ellsworth, S., S. E. 4%, S. 3, Jan. 

Henry Levering, S. W. 4%, 5S. 4. Ma s 

Ralph O. Keeler, N. E. of N. E., S. 4, Oct. 21, 1885. 

George Rooney, 5. E. of N. E., S. 6, Aug. 20, 1835. 

Jonathan Salsbury, W. of S. W. 4, S. 8, Jan. 1, 1834, 

William Grove, E. of N. K. 4%, S. 8, March 1, 1884. 

Horace “Cady, N. of S. E. % and S. of N. E. ¥,S. 9, Oct. 


28, 1883. 

Horace Cady, W. e S$. W.-\%,’S. 10, Oct: 23; 1833: 

Henry Groves, S. W. of S. E. 4%, S. 10, Nov. 2, 1833. 

David Dewitt, N.,S. W. %, S. 10, Dec. 28, 1834. 

George-Mercer, S. W. \%, S. 12, June 18, 1833. 

Ambrose Rice, E. of N. W. 4%, S. 12, March 10, 1836. 

George and John Mercer entered tracts in S. 18, in 1833. 

George, Caleb and William Mercer, in S. 14, in 1888-34 
and 1886. 

James Birdsall, N. E. 4%, S. 18, Aug. 21, 1888. 

William C. Lathrop, S. W. %, S. 18, Oct. 21, 1883. 

Henry Dubbs, N. W. of N. W., S.19, Oct. 21, 1833. 

Lewis Keith, entered land in S. 28, June 19, 1834. 

Thomas McFadden, in 25, Jan. 25, 1886. 

John McMahan, E., N. W., and N. W. of N. E., and N. W. 
of S. W., S. 28, Jan. 1, 1884. 

Sylvester Culver, E., N. E. &%, S. 82, Feb. 19, 1834. 

James Headley, N. of N. W., S. 82, March 15, 1834. 


Organization.—Liberty township was estab- 
lished March 2, 1835, and the first meeting for 
the choice of officers was ordered to be held at ° 
Henry Groves’ house, on the first Monday of 
April, following. The territory of the original 
municipal township.. embraced Congressional 
Townships 3 and 4 N., in Range 12 E. 

Electors and Officers.—The names. of the 
electors at that time were John Sargent, Collister 
Haskins, Thomas Robinson, Horace Cady, Henry 
Groves, John Groves, Jonathan Salsbury, David 
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Dewitt, Ephraim Simmons, John Dunham, 
George Ellsworth, Hugh Arbuckle, Joshua 
Wright, Henry Dubbs, John McMahan, George 
Mercer, Lyman Macumber, Samuel Silsby, 
James Birdsall, Reuben Strait, William C. 
Lathrop and James Robinson. The result of 
the election was, for trustees, James Birdsall, 
Henry Groves, George Ellsworth; for clerk, Reu- 
ben Strait; for treasurer, Hugh Arbuckle; for jus- 
tice of the peace, James Birdsall and Jacob 
Wickham. ‘‘ Their choice for treasurer, Arbuckle, 
proved to be an injudicious one. He was a na- 
tive of Scotland, a fine scholar and apparently a 
gentleman, who was in the stock business in con- 
nection with Reed & Bishop, of Urbana. During 
the year that he was serving the township as 
treasurer, he sold a quantity of the partnership 
stock, pocketed the money and emigrated. At 
the time he left, he also had $28 of the township 
funds on hand. That also went down in his 
pocket. John McMahan and Henry Dubbs, who 
were his bail, paid the sum to the township, but 
not without some very pointed epithets and firm 
resolves to never bail another man, which resolves 
they both very soon forgot.’’ At the next elec- 
tion John Sargent was elected treasurer, which 
office he held until his death, a period of over 
twenty years. 

In the record of the October election of 1835, 
Hugh Arbuckle, John McMahan and George 
Mercer are not named; but the name of Henry 
Dubbs appears among the eighteen voters present. 

Records.—The first statement, giving names. 
of electors and first officials, is taken from the 
Sentinel of April 19, 1877, otherwise it could not 
have been made, for the minute books of the 
trustees, from April, 1835, to April, 1880, save 
one in possession of E. W. Norris, are gone. In 
the county auditor’s office, and township treas- 
urer’s office, however, the documents offered a 
last resort to the searcher, and from them the 
names of justices of the peace back to 1835, 
trustees back to 1842, and clerks and treasurers 
to a corresponding date are taken. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Justices.—The justices of Liberty township 
were Jacob Wickham, elected in 1835; James 
Birdsall, 1835; John Groves, 1837; John McMa- 
han, 1839; Caleb Mercer, 1840; John McMahan, 
1842; Ephraim Moody, i843; George Mercer, 
1847-51; John Groves, 1847; Lewis Dubbs, 
1850; James McCrory, 1851; Thomas Fearnside, 
1854; John Osborn, 1857; Edwin Gorton, 1857; 
John H. Dewitt, 1858; E. B. Turner, 1860; 
James McCrory, 1861; Lewis F. Dubbs, 1861- 
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70-73-76; Nathan D. Stratton, 1864-67; J. G. 
Patterson, 1864-67; R. G. Potter, 1869; E. T. 
Hayes, 1875; E. B. Turner, 1878-81-—84~-88, re- 
signed in 1890; A. J. McMahan, 1879, resigned in 
1882; B. F. See, 1882-85; J. E. Hummell, 1888; 
N. W. Stafford, 1889, resigned in 1892, but res- 
ignation not accepted by trustees; Jacob Hock, 
1891-94; F. M. McIntire, 1894. 

Trustecs.—The trustees of the township, so 
far ascan be found in the township treasurer’s 
books and county auditor’s documents, are named 
as follows: 


1842—John Wonder, Jr., W. C. Lathrop, Jonathan Salsbury. 
1843—John Wonder, Jr., Robert Cook, George Mercer. 
1844—Justus Simmons, William Groves, George Mercer. 
1845-46--Henry Dubbs, William Edgar, John H. DeWitt. 
1847—George Mercer, F. H. Ellsworth, William Holmes. 
1848—John H. DeWitt, William Groves, George Mercer. 
1849—jJohn McMahan, S. L. Sargent, F. H. Ellsworth. 
1850-52--John McMahan, W.C. Lathrop, F. H. Ellsworth. 
1851—John C. Wooster, William Edgar, F. H. Ellsworth. 
18538—John McMahan, W. R. Carothers, Thomas Fearnside. 
1854-55—_John McMahan, Daniel Wirtz, Thomas Fearnside. 
1857-—-A. Shively, John McMahan, S. L. Sargent. 
1858---John Groves, John Osborn, W. A. Sargent. 
1859—-John Groves, John McMahan, W. A. Sargent and 
George Wright. 
1860-—John Mercer, S. L. Sargent, John Osborn. 
1861—-J. Z. Smith, S. L. Sargent, John Mercer. 
1862—J. Z. Smith, James McCrory, S. L. Sargent. 
1863.—J. Z. Smith, J. G. Patterson, S. L. Sargent. 
1864—J. Z. Smith, Charles Mercer, Daniel Housley. 
1865— John McMahan, Thomas Fearnside, Daniel Wirtz. 
1866—Daniel Housley, J. Z. Smith, W. A. Sargent. 
1867-—John Johnston, J. Z. Smith, Charles Mercer. 
1868.—John Johnston, R. G. Potter, Samuel Mercer. 
1869—John. Johnston, R. G. Potter, Asa Comstock. 
1870-71—- Levi Adams, L. D. Milbourn, William Ransbottom. 
1872—Levi Adams, L. D. Milbourn, R. G. Potter. 
1873-74—James McCrory, Henry Mercer, N. W. Stafford 
‘(vtee Potter). 
1875—-L. F, Dubbs, Louis W. McCrory, N. W. Stafford. 
1876—Daniel Mercer, Louis W. McCrory, N. W. Stafford. 
1877—Daniel Mercer, Louis W. McCrory, Levi Adams. 
1878-79—A. J. McMahan, Louis W. McCrory, Levi Adams. 
1880—Joseph Mitchell, A. J. McMahan, Seldon Welton. 
1881—Joseph Mitchell, John E. Digby, Josiah Smith. 
1882——John E. Digby, Josiah Smith, William H. Levers. 
1883- pe E. Digby, Joel Hull, Frank Snyder. 
1884—Abraham Mercer, John E. Digby, William H. Levers. 
1885-86—J. H. Mitchell, D. L. Whitacre, H. E. Leedy. 


In 1887, Hiram E. Leedy was elected; 1888, 
D. L. Whitacre; 1889, George W. Friend; 1890, 
William G. Conkey; 1891, Hiram E. Leedy; 
1892, Daniel B. Pugh; 1893, W. G. Conkey; 
1894, Horace Mercer; and 1895, Daniel B. 
Pugh. In 1896 Ashel Sanglier was elected to 
succeed William G. Conkey. 

Clerks.—Among the citizens who are known 
to have filled the clerk’s office were Reuben 
Strait, in 1835; John Groves, in 1839; Caleb Mer- 
cer, in 1843; L. F. Dubbs, in 1851; S. Johnson, 
in 1853; Caleb Mercer, in 1855; James Bloom, 
in 1856; L. F. Dubbs, in 1857; J. L. Roller, in 
1859; E. B. Turner, in 1860; S. Johnson, in 1862; 
E. B. Turner, in 1863-67; B. M. Delano, in 1868; 
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John Johnson, in 1869; R. M. Donnelly, in 1872- 
81; A. J. McMahan, 1881; B. F. See, 1881; J. D. 
Munn, 1882; H. B. Saylor, 1883; J. D. Munn, 
1884; H. B. Saylor, 1885; W. H. Hull, 1888; B. 
W. Mercer, 1890; W. J. Digby, 1894-96, re- 
elected. 

Treasurers.—The story of the first treasurer 
has been told. John Sargent, elected in 1836, 
appears to have held the office until 1857, 
when Abraham Mercer qualified. Caleb Mercer 
was elected in 1858, Abraham Mercer followed in 
1859, then Caleb was re-elected, serving until 
April, 1862, when A. Abbott was chosen. H.H. 
Wadsworth appears to have been treasurer from 
April, 1864, to 1871, when Samuel Mercer suc- 
ceeded him. On the removal of the latter to 
Bowling Green, in 1891, the present treasurer, 
Matt. Schondelmyer, was elected. 

Asscessors.—In giving a list of assessors, it 
must be considered that, owing to the want of 
township records, only a few of the number can 
be named with certainty. George Cook served 
in’ 1842-43; Caleb Mercer, in 1844; George 
Alberti, in 1845; John Elder, in 1847 to 1860 
(with the exception of John McMahan’s term, in 
1853-54); Caleb Mercer, 1868; J. H. Whitehead, 
1870; Geo. W. McMahan, in 1871; Elisha P. 
Turner, 1874; M. S. Winton, elected in 1876, 
served to 1877; L. F. Dubbs, 1877; M. S. Win- 
ton, 1879; Hiram E. Leedy, 1884; William Camp- 
bell, 1885; and J. H. McMahan from 1887 to 
1896, re-elected. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FHfall.—In June, 1889, the bid of E. E. House- 
holder for building a town hall, at a cost of 
$433.10, was accepted, and in March, 1890, the 
house was rented to Frank Haskins and others 
for Grange meetings, the provision ‘being made 
that such meetings would not interfere with those 
of the trustees or school board. In 1895, the 
tax levy was fixed at 1.9 mill. 

The Perrysburg and Findlay Road, referred 
to in the chapter on Highways, Railroads and 
Navigation, was authorized February 26, 1820, 
by the Legislature; but the first county road in 
the township was cut through in March, 1825, 
from the N. E. corner of Section 1, to the S. W. 
corner of Section 18, Lee Moore, John Sargent and 
Morrison McMillen being the viewers, and Nep- 
tune Nearing, the surveyor. The last-named 
traveled sixteen miles in the five days passed in 
‘surveying, and made a plat of the road for the 
round sum of $7.50. 

The First Ditch petition, filed March 24,.1859, 
was signed by C. W. Simon, Adam Waltman and 


W’. S. Ferguson. It asked for the construction 
of a great drain from Section 13, Jackson town- 
ship, along the course of the Portage, to the con- 
fluence of the branches at Pemberville—a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles. The petition was 
granted, and the ditch made at a cost of $50,000. 
It drained 8,000 acres of ‘the prairie basin in 
Liberty, with large areas in Milton and Jackson 
and the eastern townships, and must be consid- 
ered the first great ditch excavated in this county. 

An Adventure on the Prairic.—The follow- 
ing story was related by J. F. Dubbs, with the 
dual object of preserving an incident of early 
days, and of showing the physical character of a 
part of the township before the era of drainage 
was introduced: 


In 1851 (says Mr. Dubbs), Nathaniel Badger, nephew of 
the old missionary, came and fixed up the cabin, got mar- 
ried and lived there a year or so. Nathaniel had a sister, 
Stella, a teacher, who lived in Plain township. One bright 
morning in June Stella and a lady cousin from “ York State,” 
nicely mounted on horseback, rode up to our cabin, on the 
north side of the prairie, to inquire if it would be possible for 
them to follow the old Indian trail straight across to the 
Badger cabin. I:was a young man at that time, and far too 
much interested in the two nicely dressed young: ladies to see’ 
them try to pass over that dangerous, miry trail, and at once 
advised them to go around by the usual wagon trail, which 
was of itself bad enough; they took my advice. That even- 
ing my brothers, Lewis and John, W. R. Carothers and my- 
self, were chatting around a mosquito smoke at my father’s, 
when, about 9 o'clock, we heard some one hallooing in the 
distance. I told the boys of the incident of the morning— 
that two girls had rode over to Badgers, which I had neg- 
lected to say was about two miles from our place. Carothers 
at once said, “that is surely a woman’s voice;” we started at 
once for the prairie, taking with us our two well-trained 
dogs. When we got through the woods to the prairie we 
could hear the cries, but very indistinctly, away to the west 
of us; we shouted so lustily that we made ourselves .heard 
plainly by the lost wanderer, who at once turned back toward 
us. Soon the dogs were barking away, out in the gloomy 
waste, In a somewhat different direction. . When Lewis and 
Carothers got to them they found the intelligent brutes had 
done their part well and faithfully. As if guided by some 
instinct the dogs had understood what we wanted them to 
do, and had done it, thereby, saving ahuman life. There, in: 
a grassless spot, in the oozy mire and water, her head barely 
above the slimy surface, speechless and exhausted, was one 
of the girls—the one from New York. She probably could 
not have survived an hour longer. I need not relate our 
difficulties in getting the poor girl out, for she was perfectly 
helpless to walk for some time, even if she had been on good 
ground. Soon after Stella, whose shouts had first warned us 
of their danger, was found, and not long after brother John 
and I and the dogs found the horses, grazing in a plaee 
where the water was shallow, and got them out to the woods. 
It was fortunate for the feelings of the poor girls at that par- 
ticular time that it was dark, for they were in a sorry plight, 
indeed. Stella told us how it all happened: They had pro- 
longed their stay at Badger’s until quite late, and then to gain 
time had attempted to make a short cut by the Indian trail 
to ourhouse. The trail crossed a neck of prairie about half 
a mile wide; it was here they lost their course and went too 
far east. The prairie, at that time of the year, was wet in 
those days; no one who has not seen the Wadsworth, or Lib- 
erty, prairie, as we sometimes called it, in its natural state, 
before our ee system went into effect, can form any 
true conception of its condition, nor picture to himself the 
magnitude of the change since. The water was from one to 
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three feet deep, the grass from three to eight feet high; a 
great part of the prairie was swampy. It was infested with 
all sorts of beasts, birds.and reptiles common to this country 
at that time. Wolves, snakes, turtles, frogs, cranes, pumpers, 


deer flies, and last, but worst in early summer, were the end-. 


less swarms of ravenous mosquitoes. Then the heavy fogs 
which curtained this gloomy wilderness made the aspect so 
dismal and forbidding that the strongest man might well 
recoil from its treacherous borders. 

Not long after the horses left the trail they began to 
swamp down, and the riders were unseated from their sad- 
dles with no possibility of mounting, even if it had been 
desirable to do so. In attempting to lead the horses the 
girls had their skirts trod on and torn off at the waist and 
were in danger themselves of being tramped into the mire 
by the floundering animals. By this time they had worked 
so far east as to be in about the worst part of the swamp, 
probably not far west of the notorious “Stoga Hole.” Here 
the New York girl gave up to die. Stella left her friend and 
the horses, and started as she supposed in the direction of 
her brother’s cabin; but how could a woman, wading in 
water to her knees, in coarse rank grass higher than her 
head, blinded by mosquitoes and fog, take a course without 
a single landmark to guide her? She could not even see 
the woods that bordered the swamp. Fortunately she 
steered to the woods onthe north side, but in a direction 
almost opposite from what she had intended, and came out 
about three-quarters of a mile from ouf house, where she 
was wandering about when her screams attracted our atten- 
tion, as previously mentioned. 


SCHOOLS. 


The first log school house is referred to in 
the history of Portage village. In the~fall of 
1833, it is said it offered a shelter to Lee Moore 
and his family. It stood where is now the Drain 
dwelling, but was not used for school purposes 
until 1835, when William North organized a 
class. William Mercer succeeded him in 1836, 
and A. E. MecComber in 1837. Among the 
pupils were David, Mary Ann and Isabel, chil- 
dren of George Mercer; Abraham and Charles, 
children of William Mercer; Wealthy, Henry, 
Sarah, Cynthia and Charles, children of Collister 
Haskins; Peter Johnson’s children — Fidelia and 
Lydia; Jacob Eberly’s children — John, Joe, 
Mary and Martha; John Sargent’s children 
Snowden, Nancy and Sarah; Thomas Well's 
children — Robert, Lydia and Hannah; David 
Lyon’s children — Mary, Barbara and Jane; John 
Anderson, who was living with David Anderson; 
Thomas Cox’s children — John and Elizabeth; 
Francis Carothers’ children — William, Samuel, 
Mariah, Nancy, Mary and Neeley; Ephraim Sim- 
mons’ daughter—Lucinda—and John M. Jaquis’ 
child — Mary Jane. A second house was erected 
in 1847, which was opened by Mrs. Lavinia Sar- 
gent, as teacher. Eight years later, the board 
of education comprised John McMahan, Thomas 
Fearnside, George Mercer, John Welton and 
Cervantez Cook. That board voted $600 for a 
school building, and ordered a levy of two mills 
on the dollar to be made. In the ‘‘sixties,”’ J. 
G. Smith and Levi Adams were active members 


of the board; while the names of J. W. Wing and 
Z. W. McMahan appear, in 1867-68, as mem- 
bers of the building committee. 

The board of education in April, 1873, in- 
cluded John Johnson (No. 1), J. H. Whitehead 
(No. 2), (No. 3 unorganized), L. F. Dubbs (No. 
4), George W. McMahan (No. 5), William Wal- 
lace (No. 6), F. Griffin (No. 7), Thomas Mc- 
Mahan (No. 8), and John Edgar (No.9). In 
April, 1874, N. W. Stafford represented District 
No. 2; Henry Mercer, No. 3; John Bradshaw, 
No. 5; James McCrory, No. 7;G. D. Insley, No. 
8, and Cyrus Fuller, No. 9. In September, 
1874, contractor S. L. Sargent was paid $500 
for a new house in District No. 1. In 1875 the 
building in District No. 6 was completed. Abra- 
ham Mercer, Enos Fellers, Robert Place and 
George Dipert were among the directors in 1876. 
John Johnson was chairman of the board in 1877; 
George W. Robinson, Richard Crocker, Matthew 
McKee and J. J. Brand, in 1879. In 1881, 
there were five Mercers on the board of educa- 
tion. That year the authority to build a brick 
house in District No. 5, or the Bradshaw school 
house, was given, and$800 appropriated out of 
the contingent fund. About this time the in- 
troduction of modern school furniture and appa- 
ratus was noticed. The names of Frank Has- 
kins, Daniel Pugh, John Anderson, W. R. Ca- 
rothers, C. A. Mercer, William Kinney, D. L. 
Whitacre, James E. Kummel and Josiah Smith. 
The modern board holds but few of the old-time 
members who did so much to develop the school 
system in this township. Younger men have 
taken their places; but the building of school 
houses, and organization and reorganization of 
districts go forward as if nothing had hitherto 
been done. C. A. Mercer has. been a director 
for almost a quarter of a century. 


CHURCHES. 


Very early in the history of Liberty town- 
ship a United Brethren preacher came to the 
dwelling of Collister Haskins and preached 
his doctrine to the settlers. Some time after 
the first school house, or rather dwelling, was 
erected, Rev. Abner C. Cracraft, a Methodist 
preacher, called the settlers to listen to him. 

Mt. Zion Church was organized in 1855, with 
the following named members: John Osborn, 
Caleb Mercer, Henry Groves, Elias Cheney, 
Jonas Henline, J. H. McMahan and their wives, 
E. Groves, Louisa Osborn, Matilda Mercer and 
old Mr. Cheney: and his wife. Messrs. Foster, 
J. F. Seiler arid P. W. Tussing have served this 
Church in the order given. Prior to 1875, the 
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district school house, in the neighborhood of 
Cass’ Corners, was used for worship; but in the 
year named the present building was erected at a 
cost of $2,205. There are seventy-seven mem- 
bers belonging to the society. 

The Bethel Church may be said to date back 
to 1840, when George Lucy, a Disciple preacher, 
came to visit his sister—Mrs. Martha Whitacre— 
and with the Whitacres visited the Mercer settle- 
ment, where he preached the first sermon of that 
denomination at William Mercer’s house. [He 
organized a class at the Whitacre school house, 
near the north line of Bloom.] Caleband Abra- 
ham Mercer and Mrs. Groves were induced to 
accept his teachings at that time. In 1842, Ben- 
jamin Alton preached here, and, shortly after, 
John and William Mercer joined in a call to their 
friends to assemble for worship. After a few 
years had passed over, Mahlon Whitacre heard 
of Moses Bonham’s preaching in. Putnam coun- 
ty, and walked to the principal settlement of 
that county to meet him. He brought Bon- 
ham home with him, and, during the services 
which ensued, Daniel Mercer, John and James 
McCrory, Dr. Hutchins and George Mercer, Sr., 
were immersed. Bonham was then hired to 
preach one year, for which Whitacre agreed to 
give and did give him forty acres in the S. E. 4 
of Sec. 31, Portage. Mahlon Whitacre and 
John Mercer were chosen elders with Edward 
Whitacre, and William Mercer, deacons. Meet- 
ings were held in the Mercer school house. 
John Whitacre a preacher from Columbiana 
county, came a year or two later, held servicés 
in a school house northwest of Mermill, and re- 
ceived many into the society, among the number 
. being Charles Mercer, Jane: Mercer, Mary Ann 
McCrory, Harriet Mercer, Ellisa, and Elizabeth 
and David Mercer. William Wilson, a preacher, 
came in 1850, followed by Joseph Wade, Thomas 
Holmes and Zophar Green, of the Christian 
Bible Society. In 1853, John Harrison moved 
into Portage; and, in 1858, a Methodist peacher, 
Mr. Shirk, preached for the Disciples, assisted 
by Nelson Piper, a Disciple, and Silas Foster, 
a United Brethren preacher. At that time, 


thirty persons were baptized, and on April 11, 


1858, the society was 
Daniel Mercer, elders, Abraham Mercer and 
James McCrory, deacons, and twenty-seven 
others forming the first society; the Whitacres 
and others holding the Whitacre class. Others 
united with the United Brethren Society; but 
Mr. Piper continued to preach, receiving pay at 
the rate of one dollar for each sermon. 

In 1859, Dana Call was hired to preach, and 


organized—John and 


continued here until July 23, 1861, many mem- 
bers being added during his ministration. 
Orange Higgins, Michael Riddle, Wiliam Dow- 
ling and Jackson Dowling preached here in the 
meantime, or until the society was reorganized in 
March, 1863, with twenty male and thirty-five 
female members. William Dowling was en- 
gaged as pastor for one year, the salary being 
$75 per annum, and after the expiration of his 
term remained as pastor for five years. In 1865, 
the first church house was erected at a cost of 
$1,200—John, Daniel, Abraham, and Charles 
Mercer, giving $550; Robert;Miller, $80; A. Van- 
Blarcum, $75; and John Mercer, Jr., $50, to- 
ward the building fund. In 1868, Mr. Dowling 
retired, and Dana Call preached here in 1869: 
Several preachers were here prior to November, 
1872, when Mr. Dowling returned at a salary of 
$420. In 1880, after many preachers filled the 
pulpit, J. V: Updike agreed to give quarter time 
to this church, and was the pastor until 1886, 
when the plan of having preachers fill the pulpit 
for short periods was adopted. The society was 
incorporated in 1888, and Daniel Mercer, Robert 
Miller, Joseph Horn and William Kinney were 
chosen trustees, with Andrew Welton, clerk. In 
1889, William Dowling resumed his pastoral po- 
sition, and in 1890, G. W. Cline, whose salary 
was placed at $200 per annum, became pastor. 
From 1858 to 1890, no less than 597 were re- 
corded as members, and of the total there were 
160 members at the close of 1890. [Thissketch 
is based on the records of the Church in posses- 
sion of H. J. Rudolph—records which can be 
truly called the only complete ones in the whole 
township. ] 


HAMLETS. 


Stockwell post office was established in June, 
1888, with John F. Carmody, master. The 
Laney oil well, in the vicinity, was then in 
charge of Mr. Carmody. The office was discon- 
tinued when Wingston was established. 

Ducat was surveyed by D. D. Ames in Feb- 
ruary, 1890, for Exea Ducat, Thomas J. Ducat 
and Quincy A. Mercer. John Bash is the pres- 
ent postmaster at that place. 

Ross Creek, about a quarter mile northwest 
of the present village of Mermill, was the site of 
Robert Mackey’s store, of 1836. The little 
building was burned in 1837, and the owner 
moved away. Reason Whitacre remembers 
Mackey as a tall, gaunt man, who carried a fair 
stock of general merchandise, and knew the value 
of a coon skin or a bushel of corn. 

Bays was surveyed by R. F. Baker, in 1890, 
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for Theophilus P. Brown, trustee. M.L. Devore 
is now postmaster. Miss Lucy Cook was the first 
mistress; Arthur Cook succeeded her; Orrin Dills 
was the next, preceding M. L. Devore. 

Damtown was established at the time of the 
building of the Coldwater railroad, when R. W. 
McMahan established a general store, and J. D. 
Haley (who established a store at Mermill) opened 
a drug and grocery house. 

Mercers (now called Rudolph) was surveyed 
by W. H. Wood, May 13, 1890, for Daniel Mer- 
cer, on the S. E. corner of Section 14. A few 
days after, J. D. Mércer’s addition was surveyed, 
and in 1893 Place’s addition was recorded. H. J. 
Rudolph is the principal merchant of the village. 

Old Mungen, established at the time the 
Coldwater railroad was constructed to the S. E. 
corner of Liberty township, boasted of the stores 
of R. W. McMahan, in the Reed building, the 
houses of T. Ireland and John Mercer, and the 
Grange Hall, all built late in 1875, or in Janu- 
ary, 1876. A. Welton was master of the Grange; 
James McCrory, overseer; E. Gorton, lecturer; 
and P. McCrory, secretary. Almost a decade 
after, Rev. J. V. Updike organized the Disciples 
Church, and erected the present church building. 
Among the first members were the McCrorys, 
Thomas T. and Dr. Knight, John and Samuel 
Knight, the Whitacres and Groves, and a few of 
the Mercers. In July, 1895, there were 200 
members. 

Town Line was surveyed in November, 1892, 
by W. H. Wood, for the Dewey Stave Co., on 
enews 1b. Of Sec, 30, 1.245" RK. 10. 


The re- 


moval of the Dewey industry may be said to 
have left the village where it was in 1891. 

Woodbury, noticed in the history of Henry 
township, had a post office as early as 1835. The 
name was dropped in May, 1876. 


CONCLUSION. 


There are but few of the pioneers left to re- 
late the stories of early. days. Local records, 
dealing with the township from 1835 to 1870, 
are equally scarce, but a determined effort has 
been made, by both the. historical and biograph- 
ical workers, to bring forth the story of the old 
settlers. When the vanguard of the pioneers lo- 
cated here, Findlay, to the south, and Water- 
ville, to the northwest, were the nearest signals 
of civilization. Liberty township was truly a 
wilderness. 

The Indian came to the Portage to hunt or to 
scan the faces of the whites, who were gradually 
spreading over their former territory. Sometimes 
they would camp within sight of the pioneer’s 
cabin, as they did when Haskins located here in 
1825; generally they would appear suddenly, 
spend a few days in conviviality and disappear as 
suddenly. The remnants of once powerful tribes, 
bowed down under inherited and acquired vices, 
felt that there was no place for them here, and 
in a few years were transported westward, never 
to return. Their successors, as claimants to the 
land, suffered many bitter trials and hardships; but 
came out of the ordeal stronger and better peo- 
ple to enjoy a beautiful land, which their labor 
reclaimed from the swamp and forest. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MIDDLETON 


TOWNSHIP. 


Irs Survey AND Earrty Hisrory—MeEn oF 1839—TuHE PionrErs—TownsHip ORGANIZATION— 
TownsHie OFFICIALS—SCHOOLS—CEMETERIES ; MILTONVILLE—HULL PRAIRIE—DUNBRIDGE— 
Roacuton—DowLinc—SucGar Ripce—Haskins—Post Orric—es—CHURCHES—SOCIETIES, Ec. 


HE survey of the exterior lines of this town- 
ship was made by I. T. Worthington in 
the west part, and by Holmes brothers in 

' the east part, in 1819, while the section 
lines were surveyed in 1821 by Worthington and 
Kellogg. The population in 1890 was 1,606. 

This division of the county was established 
December 3, 1832, within the following described 


boundaries: Commencing at the river on the 
line between River Tract, No. 55, and Sec. 16, 
T: 1, U. S. R., thence east to the line between 
T. 1. and 4, U. S.:R.. of twelve mules square; 
thence to the S. W. corner of T. 4; thence east 
to the S. E. corner of that township; thence south 
to the S. E. corner of T. 5, R. 11; thence west 
to the S. W. corner of T.' 5, R. 10; thence north 
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to the Maumee river, and along the river to the 
place of beginning.. Waterville township, estab- 
lished December 6, 1830, included Grangers (now 
Dodds), Roche de Boeuf and Missionary Islands, 
thus cutting off Middleton from any claim to these 
river formations. On June 3, 1833, that part of 
Middleton in T. 5, R. 11, and so much of T. 5, 
R. 10, as lay south of a line drawn between the 
second and third tier of sections in its northern 
half, were attached to Portage township, and 
subsequently other changes in boundaries were 
made, until the irregular lines of to-day were con- 
firmed. On December 3, 1838, the commis- 
sioners refused to consider a petition for attaching 
this township to Washington. In June, 1839, 
Racer! toh. it 50222123, 24,/95,,20,,52 755345130 
and 36, of Fr. T. 6, were attached to Perrysburg; 
while on March 3, 1840, River Tracts 56, 57, 
58 and 59, with the S. E. } of Sec. 16 in original 
survey of U. S. R., and Fr. Secs. 16, 17, 20 and 
21 of Washington were attached to Middleton 
township; but in June, 1841, all this territory, 
except Fr. Secs. 17, 20 and 21, was set off to 
Perrysburg township. Again, in 1844, Middle- 
ton lost the south } of Sec. 36, T. 6, R. 10, set 
off to Plain, and the south 3 of Sec. 31, T. 6, 
R. 11, set off to Center township. 

In traveling down the river road, from Mil- 
tonville to Perrysburg, one may look across the 
river and see the site of the home established by 
Count Pierre Louis La Point, who left France in 
boyhood to take part with La Fayette in aiding 
the Continental army under Washington. He 
did not return home, but selected a spot west of 
Presque Isle hill for a large residence, surrounded 
himself with male attendants, and held two re- 
ceptions there annually until his death. He was 
buried in the orchard, with an apple tree fora 
headstone. Joel Foote states that he was much 
beloved by the settlers. 

Men of 1839.—The male inhabitants of 
Middleton, in 1839, over twenty-one years of 
age, were Andrew Hood, Andrew Hood, Jr., 
James Robertson, James Robertson, Jr., John 
Robertson, John Nicholson, Epaphroditus Foote, 
G. W. Baird, Moses Decker, Isaac Allén, Abra- 
ham Yount, Henry Hanford, Andrew Race, 
John W. Ulrich, H. H. Smith, Silas W. Reed, 
William R. Peck, George Loomis, William 
Ewing, W. L. Fowler, Samuel Pierce, James 
Fowler, Guy Nearing, James Pierce, Emileus 
Nearing (deaf and dumb), John White, L. E. 
Ellsworth, Richard Foster, Joseph Zerbe, John- 
ston White, Gabriel Yount, Nathan and John 
White. Joel Foote was then in Perrysburg. 
They with their families were the pioneers who 


cleared away the forest, and converted the town- 
ship into one of the richest agricultural districts 
of the county, almost sixty years before the oil 
men came tocreate a new industry, and ten years 
after Michael Sypher. made his temporary home 
a half mile above Miltonville. 

The Pioneers. —The pioneer arrived in 1810, 
from New York State, traveling overland to 
Buffalo, thence by schooner to Port Clinton, thence 
overland to Orleans, where he halted at Aurora 
Spafford’s house, while exploring the country. 
The name of this adventurer was Jesse Skin- 
ner, who selected what was afterward known 
as River Tract, No. 50. Samuel H. Ewing, 
Andrew Race, Samuel Merritt, Jesse Murray, 
Cyrus Hitchcock, Robert Race, David Race and 
others accompanied the pioneer to Orleans, but did 
not select land in this township. Samuel Ewing 
selected land three miles away. Some returned to 
New York State the same year; but in June, 1812, 
the majority of them brought their families to 
settle in the wilderness. His fellow travelers 
assisted Shinner in building a cabin (just east of 
the south approach of the Waterville bridge), and, 
with Ewing and a French-Canadian trader named 
Lumbar, who lived at the mouth of Tontogany 
creek, occupied the south side of the river above 
the site of the Spafford settlement. The British, 
in 1813, ordered the Indians to drive the settlers 
on the Maumee from their homes. In 1815-16, 
most of.them returned to find that their homes 
had been destroyed. In 1822, David Hull, 
also a New York man, located some one and 
one-half miles north of the present village of 
Haskins (afterward the eighty acres owned by 
Epaphroditus Foote). Some years after, the 
sheriff called to levy on his property, and seized 
on a favorite pony. This act grieved the pio- 
neer, who proceeded to cut his throat. The 
sheriff sent for Dr. Conant, the unfortunate man’s 
life was saved, but his reason was gone. Years 
afterward he died in a lunatic asylum, one of the 
martyrs to pioneer times in this county. 

The tragedies of early days, enacted near the 
township line, were the murders of Ewing and 
Richardson about the time that immigration had 
set in, and that of Bill Ironsides (a Canadian 
half-breed), in 1835, by the Griffin brothers— 
Orrin and Henry. That cruel and unprovoked 
murder of the trapper took place at the foot of 
Mission Island. The perpetrators were sentenced 
to a short term in the penitentiary. Some time 
after Ewing settled in the Valley, a dance took 
place at the mouth of Tontogany creek, during 
which a young Indian named Nauquazike stabbed 
and killed Pamquak, another young savage who 
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dared to be courteous to Nauquazike’s girl or 
Squaw. 

Township Organisation.—The first election 
was held at Guy Nearing’s house November ge 
1832, Guy Nearing being moderator; Isaac Van- 
Tassel, clerk; Johnston White, Sidney L. Brew- 
ster and James Rutter, judges; and Epaphroditus 
Foote, assistant clerk. Guy Nearing, Sidney L. 
Brewster and Michael Sypher were elected trus- 
tees; Isaac Van Tassel, clerk; Epaphroditus 
Foote, treasurer; Jacob Bernthisel and James 
Rutter, overseers of the poor; and John Wade 
and Jesse Bough, fence viewers. On January 
21, 1833, Nearing, Sypher, Rutter, Van Tassel 
and Brewster, with Mrs. E. Foote, A. G. Skeed, 
Lewis King. A. Hamilton, Hiram Wade, Noah 
A. Reed, Silas W. Reed and Elias Crago, sub- 
scribed twelve and a half cents each toward 
purchasing a record book. That book was found 
in the calaboose at Haskins May 22, 1895, look- 
ing aged, of course, but strong and intact. The 
first work of the trustees was to divide the town- 
ship into four road and school districts. School 
District No. 1 was to elect directors at Guy Near- 
ing’s; No. 2, at the mission station; No. 3, at 
Barone’s house; and No. 4, at the house of 
Thomas Cox. These orders were made January 
I, 1833, and on March 4, that year, a tax levy of 
one mill on the dollar was ordered for township 
purposes. In April, 1833, there were 36 votes 
cast, James Johnston receiving 28 for senator; 
John E. Hunt, 25 for representative; and Guy 
Nearing, 28 for commissioner. In March, 1834, 
the officials donated their services for the past 
year to the township. At the same time an 
orphan, named John Rice Cassity, was appren- 
ticed to William Culver, a blacksmith, to serve 
until September 1, 1839. In1835, the chopping 
and clearing of a road from Miltonville to Mau- 
mee Station was awarded to Joseph Logan on 
his bid of $27.46. In April, 1838, the work of 
ditching one mile, on the Findlay road, was 
awarded to W. P. Alexander, John Howard and 
Moses Shallenbarger; but, they failing to do the 
work, it was given to Robert Motley and Will- 
iam McLain, on their bid of fourteen cents a rod. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Trustees.—The trustees elected since April, 


1833, are named as follows: 

1833-—Guy Nearing, Michael Sypher, Robert Black. 
1834—Robert Black, Epaphroditus Foote, Horace Hamilton. 
1835—Amasa Ballou, Jacob Crom, Isaac Van Tassel. 
1836—Samuel Silsby, George W. Baird, Robert Cowen. 
1837—David Whitney, John Crom, Epaphroditus Foote. 
1838—David Whitney, Geo. W. Baird, Epaphroditus Foote. 


1839—Henry Hanford, Gabriel Yount, Epaphroditus Foote. 
1840—Henry Hanford, Seneca Sterling, Epaphroditus Foote. 


1841— William Fowler, Seneca Sterling, David Whitney. 
1842—John W. Ulrich, Harry Hanford, David Whitney. 
1843—John W. Ulrich, Harry Hanford, Joel Foote. 
1844—John W. Ulrich, David Whitney, Henry Hood. 
1845---John W. Ulrich, Robert Dunlap, Henry Hood. 
1846—Seneca E. Sterling, Robert Motley, Amos Robertson. 
1847—Seneca E. Sterling, Henry Hanford, Benjamin Downs. 
1848-—Seneca E. Sterling, J. W. Austin, P. H. Durfey. 
1849--David Whitney, J. W. Austin, P. H. Durfey. 
1850—George W. Baird, William Wickham, Darius Bridges. 
1851-52-538—James Maginnis, William Wickham, Patrick 
Mclsaacs. 
1854—James Maginnis, 
Robertson. 
1855—J. W. Ulrich, Wooster Fay, Amelius Robertson. 
1856-—-J. W. Ulrich, W. H. Ewing, Amelius Robertson. 


The first record book covers the transactions 
of the board down to March, 1857, together with 
the records of ditches Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and the 
records of ear marks and estray notices. Book 
No. 2 was found in the old Cunning building, 
now the Woodford store, among many old vol- 
umes, and owing to this fact the list of trustees, 
clerks, treasurers and assessors, from 1857 to 
1895, can be continued. The trustees from 1857 
to the present time are named as follows: 


1857-—-J. R. Rudulph, Samuel Bridges, Orrin Smith. 
1858-59-—J. W. Ulrich, James Maginnis, William Wickham. 
1860-61—J. W. Ulrich, M. G. Wetmore, F. E. Meagley. 
1862-63—-J. W. Ulrich, William Wickham, Henry Hood. 
1864--Amos Tribble, James Miller, David Wallace. 
1865—-F. E. Meagley, D. W. Wallace, William Wickham. 
1866--F. E. Meagley, William Wickham, David Newton. 
1867.--S. F. Bridges, Rezin Skinner, David Newton. 
1868-—William Atkinson, F. E. Meagley, Rezin Skinner. 
1869---F. E. Meagley, R. Skinner, David Newton. 
1870--Thomas Yount, W. H. Wetmore, F. E. Meagley. 
1871--F. E. Meagley, Gurdon Pitcher, Thomas Yount. 
1872--Robert Pargellis, J. S. Ellis, Thomas Yount. 
1873—Robert Pargellis, John Hanney, Thomas Yount. 
1874--William Roller, Gurdon Pitcher, Thomas Yount. 
1875—James Savory, Gurdon Pitcher, Thomas Yount. 
1876—James Savory, Charles Moore, Thomas Yount. 
1877---James Savory, Charles Moore, Gurdon Pitcher. 
1878—Charles Moore, Gurdon Pitcher, John Current. 
1879—F. E. Meagley, Gurdon Pitcher, John Current. 
1880-81—Thomas Yount, Oscar Lyon, Geo. C. Stevenson. 
1882—-J. D. Smith, Oscar Lyon, Anthony A. Cobley. 
1883—S. S. Smith, L. C. Wilson, Anthony A. Cobley. 
1884—-A. A. Cobley, L. C. Wilson, Gurdon Pitcher. 
1885—M. M. Maginnis, Henry Apel, Isaac Sutton. 
1886—-Henry Sternaman, L. C. Wilson, Oscar Lyon. 
1887—-Henry Sternaman was elected trustee for a long term; 
in 1888—Oscar Lyon; 1889-—-Thomas Yount; 1&890— 
John Current; 1891—L. P. Thomas; 1892—Adam Beil; 
1898—William Yount; 1894—-L. P. Thomas; .1895— 
Adam Beil; 1896--Thomas J. Fuller. 


Justices. —The justices were Michael Sypher, 
who qualified July 8, 1833, and Guy Nearing, 
September 4, 1833; Amasa Ballou and Michael 
Sypher, 1836; Jeremiah Ward, 1837; William 
Fowler, 1837; Jeffrey Nearing, 1838; Guy Near- 
ing, 1839; Seneca Sterling, 1840-49; George W. 
Baird, 1840-43; Epaphroditus Foote, 1841 (no 
notice of qualification); James Robertson, 1843; 
James Hood, 1847; Jeremiah Case, 1849; Will- 
iam Ewing, 1850 to 1865; Amelius Robertson, 
1856 to 1868; Cyrus Gibbs, 1858; Sidney War- 
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ren, 1859-62; A. V. Perry, 1866-70; Rezin 
Skinner, 1871; John W. Garrett, 1872; Joseph 
Collins, 1873; M. G. Wetmore, 1875-78; Robert 
Pargellis, 1876-79; James Johnston, .1881 to 
1890; Henry Russell, 1882; Frank Rodgers, 
1885; John C. Yarick, 1888 (resigned in 1890); 
N. S. Jones, 1890 (resigned in 1892); William 


Yerkson, 1892; William Cobley and L. A. 
Trepanier, 1893; William Cobley and L. A. 
Trepanier. 


Clerks.—Isaac Van Tassel, 1833; Michael 
Sypher, 1835; William R. Peck, 1836; William 
Fowler, 1838; W. R. Peck, 1839; Geo. W. 
Baird, 1840; William Ewing, 1846-47 and ’49; 
G. W. Baird, 1848; William Ewing, 1850-54 
and ’55; Galusha Lyon, 1853; William Ewing, 
1856-57; Sidney Warren, 1859; Galusha Lyon, 
1860; O. B. Brown, 1861; :Robert Pargellis, 
1864; Rezin S. Skinner, 1865; H. S. Brown, 
1866, but Myron G. Brown signs the.minutes; J. 
M. Cunning, 1868; P. J. Feagles, 1869; A. S. 
Rush, 1870; G. A. Repass, 1871; I. B. Gibbs, 
1872; L. P. Tribble, 1874; L. Baughman, 1876; 
haf. Fisk, 28775>L. <P. cnbble, 1879;D- C. 
Bemis, 1880; William C. Garrett, 1886; John 
Bash, 1890; Frederick W. Pinert, 1892. He 
resigned in April, 1895, and Fred. Pinert was 


appointed to fill the vacancy. In 1896, V. M. 
‘Bradfield was elected. 
Treasurers.—Epaphroditus Foote, 1833; 


Jacob Crom, 1834; Robert Black, 1835; William 
Fowler, 1836; David Whitney, 1842; James 
Robertson, 1844; David Whitney, 1845; Henry 
Hood, 1846; David Whitney, 1847; G. W. 
Hoobler, 1849; Henry Hood (appointed), 1849; 
Galusha Lyon, 1854; J. R. Rudulph, 1859; 
Amelius Robertson, 1864; Z. Thomas, 1866; C. 
Osterhout, 1868; S. F. Bridges, 1869; James 
Johnston, 1873; Charles Osterhout, 1874; W. A. 
Williams, 1876; E. J. Greenfield, 1886; L. P. 
Tribble, 1888~—96. 

Assessors.—James Roberston, 1843; Will- 
iam Ewing, 1845 and 1854; Henry Hood, 1846; 
W. C. Matthews, 1847; G. W. Baird, 1849; 
David Whitney, 1851; Henry A. Paine, 1853; 
William Ewing, 1855-56-57; James Maginnis, 
1859; W. A. Webb, 1862; Rezin S. Skinner, 
1864; Henry Hood, 1865; S. R. Hoobler, 1866; 
R. Pargellis, 1868; G. B. Hanford, 1869; Henry 
Hood, 1870; James Maginnis, 1871; M. G. Wet- 
more, 1872; William Wickham, 1877; William 
Wickham, 1880; G. Chase, 1881; F. J. Brand, 
1884; Alonzo Keeler, 1886; A. M. Segar, 1886 
and 1888; Amos Twining and George Williams, 
1887; Gurdon Pitcher, 1888; John Goodell, 
1890-96; A. M. Wickham, 1891; John Schutz- 


| years and under. 
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berg, 1892; M. Park, 1893; G. S. Meeker, 1894; 
L. C. Wilson, and Jas. T. Roller, 1896. 


SCHOOLS. 


In April, 1837, Emilius Wood, Amasa Bal- 
lou and William R. Peck were elected school 
examiners, they being the first referred to in the 
records. In March, 1838, Epaphroditus Foote, 
William Fowler and Henry Hanford were ap- 
pointed school directors under the law of that 
year. In 1848, Sections 19, 29, 30, 31 and 32, 
were added to Secs. in T. 4, U. S. R., to form 
a new school district, David Ladd and A. Spaf- 
ford representing Perrysburg township as trustees. 
On July 26, 1835, the school trustees employed 
Guy Nearing to erect a frame house 22x15 x15 
feet for $40; to furnish lumber at $10 per M.; to 
put in twelve window frames at $1 each, and 
two door frames at $1.50 each; to make and 
hang two panel doors at $3, and to lay the lower 
floor for $3.30. This contract refers to the 
Miltonville school, rules for the government of 
which were adopted November 10, 1839. Will- 
iam R. Peck, oneof the first teachers of District 
No. 1, made the following list of pupils enrolled 
in November, 1839: Milton Baird, Daniel Ells- 
worth, Charles Pierce, each aged ten years; 
Charles Baird, Benjamin Fowler, William Mot- 
ley, Nancy Pierce, Lovinia Hyndman, Sarah 
Austin and Jeremiah Decker, each eight years; 
Leroy Foote and Walter Sherwin, seven years; 
Oscar and Fred. Foote, Henry Pierce, Margaret 
White, Sarah Motley, Theodore Ewing, Sarah 
L. Peck, Elias Austin, and Isaac Nearing, six 
The senior pupils were Epa- 
phroditus Foote, William Nason, Smith Motley, 
Henry Nearing, Sophia Hyndman, Sabrina 
Austin and Elisha Hyndman, from thirteen to 
fifteen years of age; Judith R. Allen, Nancy 
Sherwin, Allen Austin, Oliver Decker, Martha 
Motley, each about twelve years, and Merritt 
Flint, a school urchin of twenty-two winters. In 
April, 1840, Lucy A. Crosby succeeded teacher 
Peck; Isaac Van Tassel taught in March, 1841; 
Lucy A. Crosby in October, 184r; A. C. 
Davis, 1842; M. L. Bamber, 1843; Jeremiah 
Case, 1844;S. G. Brown, 1845; W. C. Matthews, 
1847; Morris Brown, 1848; Sophia Barlow, 1848; 
Smith Dunham, 1849; Amanda F. Howland, 
1849; Nathan W. Minton, 1850; Sophia A. Bar- 
low, 1850; Henry C. Strow, 1851; Elise Bird- 
sall, 1851; A. P. Donaldson, 1852; Harriet E. 
Burkhart, 1852; O. W. Parrish, 1853, and if. 
Foster, 1854. Oscar Foote was teacher of the 
sub-district in 1855. 

In 1879, F. E. Meagley, Oscar Lyons, Robert 
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Wallace, G. C. Stevenson, J. L. Stearns, John 
Taylor, John Parkison, G. W- Yount and M. 
Klaberger formed the board of education for this 
township. In 1880, the clerks of eight of the 
ten districts were J. L. Stearns, John Parkison, 
John Taylor, Valentine Schwind, F. E. Meagley, 
R. Wallace, G. C. Stevenson and Alonzo Keeler. 
In April, 1895, a levy of seven mills for school 
purposes was authorized. The twelve districts 
then organized; F. J. Brand was elected presi- 
dent of the board, with L. Lyon, J. P. Tunison, 
W. Skinner, Val. Schwind, A. Beil, Thomas 
Fuller, John Sullivan, Robert H. Sutton, L. P. 
Thomas, W. W. Snyder and L. Williamson, 
members. In 1896, the following were elected 
members of the school board: Louis Bowers, 
Augustus Schaller, Adam Beil, John Callin and 
John Sullivan. Many of the officers named in 
the township history have filled positions on the 
school board. 

Cemcterics.—A petition of forty-three citizens 
of Perrysburg township was presented to the 
trustees of Middleton in 1888, asking that a ceme- 
tery be established on five acres of land, belong- 
ing to H. B. Shoemaker, in Sec. 33, T. 4, U. S. 
R. About the same time, Perrysburg, Middleton 
and Webster townships were interested in en- 
larging the Bellville Ridge cemetery. In Decem- 
ber, 1893, came the election on the prohibition 
question, when eighty-seven votes were recorded 
for the sale of liquor and 188 against such sale. 


MILTONVILLE. 


Miltonville was surveyed in August, 1835, for 
William Fowler and G. W. Baird, who named it 
Miltonville, after Milton Baird. In 1835, Guy 
Nearing took the contract to build a sawmill and 
dam for Fowler & Baird (in connection with their 
Miltonville town project), a half mile below the 
town. The building and dam cost about $5,500. 
Joel Foote left Hull’s Prairie in 1835, moved 
into Miltonville, bought the Ezra Sanger dwelling 
and store, refitted the log house and kept the 
hotel there until 1840, when he returned to his 
farm. Of the other hotel, it may be said that 
William Ewing and Guy Nearing constructed the 
frame; that Ewing furnished it and named it 
‘«Uncle Guy House,” and that after its sale to 
G. W. Baird, it was named ‘‘ Taylor House.”’ 
The hotel and store of Fowler & Baird were by 
no means the first houses on the site, for Ezra 
Sanger, in 1833, erected a log cabin there (the 
‘‘Foote Hotel’’), and James Conway owned a 
small frame building, which he occupied until his 


removal to a farm west of Tontogany. Samuel 
Silsby and Johnson White were the ferrymen 
of the place, and, later, Morehouse, William 
Ewing and Whitcomb Haskins operated the rope 
ferry prior to 1856, when J. W. Ovitt purchased 
the interest of Haskins, and was ferryman for 
a few years, until the first bridge was com- 
pleted. In 1840, there were only 105 in-lots 
listed for taxation, all being in the names of ten 
persons, who were considered responsible for 
taxes. Miltonville post office was established 
September 29, 1837, with Epaphroditus Foote in 
charge. When the D. & M. railroad was com- 
pleted, in 1859, this office was discontinued. 

In November, 1887, a span of the Waterville 
bridge, 170 feet long, fell, carrying with it six 
men, one of whom, named Jeffers, was killed. 
The work of tearing down the old bridge was 
then in progress, but the workmen did not realize 
the danger until too late. 


HULL PRAIRIE. 


Hull Prairie was surveyed for John H. Wel- 
ler, C. W. Carpenter and Joseph H. Gardner, in 
October, 1861. In thespring of 1831, after two 
years’ residence on Granger Island, Epaphroditus 
Foote moved to the farm he had purchased, on 
the north side of Hull Prairie, still known as the 
Foote farm. This land was once owned by David 
Hull, who located therein 1822, from whom the 
prairie took its name, and not from Gen. Hull, 
as is commonly supposed, Hull, Sypher and Ben- 
nett, having resided on the farm previous to its 
occupancy by the Foot family. James Robertson 
may be named among the first permanent set- 
tlers. In 1836, he and his family camped on 
the edge of the prairie. Having traveled from 
Perrysburg,. they were fatigued; but sleep was 
not for them, as shortly after halting, five moun- 
ted Indians appeared, who gave the immigrants 
notice that they wished to burn the prairie. 
Within twenty minutes the high grass on that 
treeless tract was reduced to ashes. In 1837, 
Robertson built a log house on his land which 
was known as the ‘‘ Half-way House.” Shortly 
after the Robertson settlement was made, Henry 
Hood, Sr.,. and family selected prairie ands, 
followed by Andrew :Pargellis and W. H. Wet- 
more, the last-named coming in 1840 or 1842. 
In 1844 a log cabin was erected for school pur- 
poses on Section ‘24, over which Margaret Fra- 
zier, just arrived from Scotland, was appointed 
to preside. There, also, religious services and 
social meetings would be held, so that it was 
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the center of the social life of the prairie settle- 
ment. In 1848, Ann E. Bruce, now known as 
Mrs. Frederick, the librarian at Perrysburg, 
taught the same school. The original Hull log 
house, owned by Schaller in 1889, was razed 
that year or the next. 

Pratrie Class of the M. E. Church was or- 
ganized February 11, 1866, by James W. Boyd, 
leader; T. N. Barkdull, pastor; and H. S. Brad- 
ley, presiding elder. There were twenty-seven 
members enrolled, namely: 
linda Boyd, B. R. and Maria Mason, John Jr. 
and Barbara Taylor, Richard and Nancy Carter, 
Catherine Crook, Sarah and James A. Spafford, 
Edward, Sr., Reuben, James, Bennett, Frank 
M., Darius B., Samuel and Caroline Carter, Ann 
and Sarah S. Smith, John C. and Calista Parki- 
son, David and Rebecca Hackathorn, J. H. and 
Jane West, and Jairus and Jane Yoeman. In 
1869, Richard Carter was leader, and Rev. C. 
Hong, of Millbury, circuit preacher. In 1875, 
Rev. J. W. N. Morrison preached here; J. C. 
Miller, in 1882; L. H. Lindsey, in 1885; L. C. 
Wilson, in 1886, when John Taylor was leader, 
who has been leader ever since. The Church is 
now inthe Waterville circuit. With the Presby- 
terian Society, Prairie class enjoys the privilege 
of worship in Hood’s church. 

The Hood Presbyterian Church was incor- 
porated January 20, 1877, with Henry Sarvis, R. 
Pargellis and John Hood, trustees. On the oc- 
casion of Henry Hood’s death, in April, 1874, it 
was learned that he had bequeathed $2,500 for 
the purpose of erecting a house of worship, to be 
held by the trustees of the Presbyterian and 


Methodist Episcopal Societies of the district, for | 


their own use specially, and for that of evangel- 
ical Christians generally. On December 8, 1876, 
the following named members of the Haskins 
Church were dismissed to form this Church: Sarah 
E., Maggie E., Elizabeth, Andrew and Robert 
Pargellis, Jane Hood, Ellen Tracy, Ann E., Ger- 
aldine, James A. and Elizabeth Robertson, Addie 
Rider, Charlotte Barr and Henry Sarvis. Rev. 
A. J. Hadley, of Haskins, with elders Robert 
Pargellis and James A. Robertson. Mr. Pargel- 
lis has served as clerk since the beginning, and 
the elders still hold that position. The pastors 
since Mr. Hadley’s time: Messrs. Vance and G. 
A. Adams have preached here, the latter since 
1856, save for the time'that the membership was 
_ incorporated in the Haskins Church. There are 
thirty-six members. Forty-nine yearsagoa branch 
of the Perrysburg Church was organized, by Rev. 
J. H. Newton. This society went into the Has- 
kins Church when it was organized. Services 


James W. and Ma- | 


were held at the old log school house, by Mr. 
Newton and by Mr. Adams. 

A union Sunday-school of Presbyterians and 
Methodists was organized here, which has been 
running for fifty years. F. R. Miller was secre- 
tary and Matthew Rose, superintendent. His 
successors were A.C. Pargellis, O. B. Brown, 
John Taylor, J. Boyd, F. E. Meagley (twelve 
years), A. C. Pargellis, Ann Smith, Jonathan 
West, Gilbert Jezzard. 

Hull Pratric Grange, No. 746, was chartered 
in April, 1874, with Amelius Robertson, master; 
Robert Pargellis, secretary, and Mrs. Bernthistel, 
L. A. S. This grange continued in existence for 
three years, the manager purchasing agricultural 
implements and goods for the members. The 
Patrons of Husbandry was organized ( May 21, 
1890 ), with thirty-seven members; but the lodge 
dissolved within two years. A.C. Pargellis was 
first president; William Skinner, vice-president: 
F. R. Pargellis, secretary, and George Carter, 
treasurer. 

Middleton Lyceum was organized December 
12, 1856, with H. Crook, president; John Hood, 
vice-president; A. Pargellis, secretary, and Myron 
Brown, treasurer. The Carpenters, Taylors, 
Randalls, O. B. Brown, Rk. Pargellis, S. Whedon 
and Jonathan Du Hamel formed the membership. 
In 1859 a constitution was adopted, when Susan 
and Elizabeth Rowles, E. W. De Verna, the 
Woodruffs, Younts and McCaugheys, James 
Johnston and R. Skinner began to take a part in 
the debates. Rezin Skinner and James Johnston 
served as secretaries for short terms, when Rob- 
ert Pargellis was again elected, and continued 
secretary to the end of the Lyceum, in November, 
1868. 

Hulls Pratrie Farmers’ Club was organized 
January 31, 1870, with Henry Hood (treasurer), 
Henry Sarvis, Amelius Robertson, James John- 
ston, Robert Crook, W. T: Barr, Alfred Robert- 
son, Rezin Skinner (president), Frank Powell, 
Robert Pargellis (secretary), and John Johnston. 
In the record book of this club, the ideas-of the 
members on every agricultural subject are given, 
sometimes with wonderful precision. On March 


ef 1870, the last meeting appears to have been 
eld. 


DUNBRIDGE. 


Dunbridge was surveyed by Ferdinand Wenz 
for Robert Dunn, November 10, 1882. The 
Sentinel suggested the name Dunn-der burg, but 
the owner adopted the three first letters of his: 
own name and the six last letters of the name 
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Trowbridge, joined them, and christened his new | 


village. William Davis opened the first store, 
and built the first mercantile house; a saloon 
was opened about the same time. Six years ago 
John Current opened a general store in Dr. Pope’s 
building, where Spafford Brothers opened their 
store. The first hotel was opened by Charles 
Beauprey shortly after the town was platted, La- 
fayette Hale succeeding him. When the village 


was established, the report that John Watts, of | 


Haskins, would establish a mill; Trowbridge & 
Co., astave factory, and the railroad company, a 
station, drew the attention of many to the village. 

The Presbyterian Church was incorporated 
May 7, 1887, when the following named formed 


and Cecelia Taylor, William and Elza Clour, 
Oscar and Alice Moag, N. S. and Josephine Jones, 
Edith Wallace and Flora Taylor. The pastors 
of the Church have been Revs- C. L. Beving- 
ton, George Gerlach, W. H. Cross and C. L. 
Herrold. The seven elders include Messrs. 
Rogers, Taylor and Moag (named above), with 
E. W. DeVerna, George Stevenson, Joseph E. 
Pope and Lewis Spafford. The church building, 
erected in 1887, cost $1,650. 

Robert Stewart Post, No. 690, G. A. R., 
was chartered January 31, 1889, with the follow- 
ing named members: Reuben Stevens, M. 
Burgemeister, Anthony Himelesback, J. D. 
Smith, E. W. DeVerna, Samuel Clowd, George 
Bell, Henry Sternaman, J. Aplin, J. H. Callin, 
Frank Rogers, John Current, William Grover, 
Lafayette Hale, N. S. Jones, John E. Yauck, 
James Place, Hugh Stewart, G. B. Jenkins, 
Joseph Shepard, G. C. Stevenson, S. B. Gorrill, 
Matthew Park, George Burket, Thomas Part- 
ridge, W. Beck, Peter Aldrich, David Beard and 
F. Philo. Noah S. Jones was the first com- 
mander. Hugh Stewart, 1890; S. B. Gorrill, 
1891; N.S. Jones, 1892; George Stevenson, 1893; 
and Hugh Steward, 1894 and 1895. George 
Stevenson, the first adjutant, was succeeded in 
January, 1890, by Frank Rogers, who has held 
the position down to the present time, except in 
1892, when Hugh Stewart was adjutant, and 
1893, when J. H. Callin held that office. 

Women’s Relief Corps, No. 306, was chartered 
June 14, 1890, with Eliza Johnson, president; 
Kate Ruble, secretary; Melvina Rogers, treasurer; 
and Minerva Bell, chaplain. 

“Camp No. 372, S. of V., was chartered 
April 26, 1889, with C. C. Manley, F. W. Jones, 
H. S. Brown, D. C. Seger and twenty others, 
members. This camp has practically ceased 
work. 


, sixty-four members. 
the society: Frank and Melvina Rogers, E. W. | 


Middleton Lodge, No. 786, I. O. O. F., was 
chartered May 23, 1890, and instituted August 
14, 1890. The following named members ap- 
pear on the charter: W. W. Hampton,.W. J. 
Dennis, N. S. Jones, L. A. Trepanier, William 
Remgar, Leroy Thompson, C. F. Seger, G. W. 
Robinson, James B. Cordrey, J. E. Ward, John 
Current, David Whitmore, O. C. Grover, C. M. 
Keeler and S. B. Gorrill. W. W. Hampton was 
the first noble grand, followed by W. J. Dennis, 
L.A. Trepanier, John Current, O. C. Grover, J. B. 
Cordrey, Leroy Thompson and S. B. Cordrey, 
the present grand; J. H. Bush is the present re- 
cording secretary. There are now sixty-three or 
The lodge purchased the 
two-story frame school building in 1895, and re- 
modeled it for lodge purposus. The new school 
house, erected in 1895, east of the railroad, takes 
the place of the older building sold to the Odd- 
fellows. 

Lida Rebekah Lodge, No. 381, was chartered 
May 17, 1893, with the following members: 
Malinda Hampton, Martha Hilt. Mary A. Den- 
nis, Jane Sternaman, Marietta Ward, Sarah A. 
Nixon, Addie Griner and Mary Roper, with nine 
male members. 


ROACHTON. 


Roachton is the name given to a railroad and 
postal station southwest of Perrysburg. John S. 
Ellis and W. C. Perrin established a store here 
about twenty years ago, and Mr. Perrin was ap- 
pointed postmaster. On the Lydorf farm, two 
wells were drilled for oil, but little show of oil 
was made. B. F. Clark, who has managed the 
post office and store for the last eight years, came 
here about sixteen years ago. 

In 1847-48 and 1852, Anthony Weaver, Jo- 
seph Heidelman, the Cobiey family, John Kla- 
berger, George Shutz, George, Andrew and 
Sebastian Schipel, John Wershon, George 
Nabel, John and Martin Dumminger, Joseph 
Dreps, Wolfgang, Jacob and Michael Kazmire, 
Geo. Teinliin, F. Steinltin, Matthias Klephart, 
Frederick Getz, Peter Bower, and a few other 
natives of Germany selected the rich land east of 
Roachton for their homes. In 1848, Anthony 
Weaver deeded to the Rt. Rev. Amadeus Rappe 
sixty acres of land for Church purposes, and 
shortly after a small frame building was erected. 

The Church of Our Mother of Sorrows, near 
Roachton, had its origin in the settlement re- 
ferred to above. The little building, erected in 
1851 or 1852, was burned in 1866. In 1868, 
forty acres of Weaver’s grant were sold, and the 
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proceeds expended in building the present church 
in 1868. In early years the mission was attended 
by the resident priest of Maumee, but, since the 
establishment of Perrysburg as a separate parish, 
Roachton has been attached to it. 

Fort Meigs Sub-Association, No. 2223, P. O. 
IT. of N. A., was organized at the Loesch school 
house, May 12, 1890, with B. F. Pratt, 5r., 
president; Joseph Schipel, vice-president; John 
Schwind, secretary; Frederick Schaller, treasurer; 
Geo. Schwind, sentinel; and B. F. Pratt, Jr., 
guide. They, with the following named, were 
the first members: G. A. and Frank Schipel, 
Adam (Jr.), Ernest, John and Denis Hoffman, F. 
B., August and Simon Schaller, Thomas, James 
and John Warren, John and Anna Mosier, George 
Mahler, John H. Schmidtt, Herman Barz, Henry 
Edwards, Wm. Slater, Jerome Rutapaugh, and 
F. F. and John Loesch. John Schwind, Joseph 
Schipel and F. F. Loesch have followed the 
first “president, while..B) F. Pratt, [r:; G. A. 
Senipel, Sam. ‘Schaller and”, J.-J... Kleeberger 
have followed the first secretary. 
tion is now presided over by John Schwind, with 
G. A. Schipel, secretary. 
active members in July, 1895. 


DOWLING. 


The village of Dowling, on the line between 
the townships of Perrysburg and Middleton, is 
said to carry on its religious enterprises on the 
Middleton side. 

The Methodist Ipiscopal Church was organ- 
ized, in 1861, by Enos Bellville. A class book 
found at Stony Ridge, dated 1867-68, calls it the 
‘«Bellville Ridge Church,’”’ and credits it with 
the following named members: Elijah Hopper 
and family, Reuben Egbert, Henry Shoemaker, 
Alexander Beard, V. E. McCreary, Perry Beard, 
Erastus Lynam, Rebecca Bellville, Susan John- 
son and Martha J. Clague. James M. Brown, 
the recording steward, writing under date June 
22, 1895, states that Rev. Jason Wilcox was 
pastor in 1861, and Elijah Hopper was the sec- 
ond recording steward. The class used the old 
school house until 1888, when the thirteen mem- 
bers then enrolled built a house for worship. 
The present pastor, Rev. C. M. Myers, reports 
seventy members, including the following named 
officers: William Roller, D. M. Shoemaker, 
D. J. Shoemaker, J. A. Hite and J. M. Brown, 
trustees; Mary Shoemaker, steward; D. M. Shoe- 
maker, chorister; and Mary Roller, organist. . 

The Evangelical Lutheran Christ Church 


The associa- | 


There were fourteen | 


was organized and incorporated October 18, 1890, 
with Henry Lendemeier, Thomas Lehmann, Emil 
Christen, John Janssen, John A. Dauer and W. 
M. Brinker and their families, members. The 
pastors have been Revs. Eugene Schmidt and 
Paul Hensge; C. Lembke is the present pastor. 
The first clerk was P. R. Van Ewegen, and the 
present clerk is J. A. Dauer. There are thirty- 
five voting members, who own the church build- 
ing on the east side of Dowling. 

The United Brethren Church was organized 
by Rev. D. O. Tussing, in 1887, and a house of 
worship erected in 1888 at a cost of $1,500. 
The original members were Cynthia, W. W., 
Emma, George and Persilla Shoemaker; Alexan- 
der, Mary, Euritta and Anna Beard; Mary Jame- 
son, Milton and Delia Egbert, and L. Parker. 
The pastors have been Revs. W. W. McCurdy, 
Wells, L. Sharp, C. B. Fletcher, T. J. Engle 
and J. W. Hicks; and the clerks, W. W. Shoe- 
maker and Alex. Beard. The membership, on 
June 12, 1895, was seventy. 


SUGAR>RIDGE. 


Sugar Ridge was surveyed for Frank and 
Sarah Meeker, in 1882, by Ferd Wenz. The vil- 
lage isin Center and Middleton townships; but the 
limekilns, school, church and principal business 
houses and dwellings are north of the township 
line.. The Sugar Ridge Stone and Lime Com- 
pany’s works employed, in July, 1895, twenty- 
five men, while the capacity is 400 barrels a day. 
The works were established in 1889 by Frederick 
Van Fleet and J. W. Urschell. The Snowflake 
Lime Co. have a branch of their works at Sugar 
Ridge, where thirteen men areemployed. From 
1891 to December, 1893, Worst, Wierman and 
Meeker owned it. 

Sugar Ridge post office was established in 
1883, with Gilbert S. Meeker, master. Jacob 
Wierman succeeded, in 1890, vice G. S. Meeker 
resigned, who was again appointed in 1893. The 
business of the office is rated at about $200 an- 
nually. 

The first store was built in 1883) by "Gr toe 
Meeker ; Samuel Cooley built a store room the 
next year ; Jacob See and John Stacy erected a 
building for saloon purposes the same year ; then 
Cooley erected a second building for saloon pur- 
poses ; Cleugh & Van Buskirk put up a saloon 
building, in 1887, on the Center township side ; 
D. T. Richardson built a fourth saloon, close by, 
the same year ; while the ‘‘ Last Chance” saloon 
was built for George Cleugh in 1888. Fire de- 
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stroyed the Van Buskirk concern in 1887, the | 


Richardson building in 1892, and the ‘Last 
Chance” in 1888. 

Sugar Ridge Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized some years ago, with Mrs. Kate 
Meeker, Eliza Johnson and a few others. The 
present church was erected in 1893. The pres- 
ent society came into existence in June of that 
year, when Rev. W. N. Spencer organized it. 
Bertis Urschel was appointed class-leader in 1894, 
and he with J. W. and Helen Urschel, Eliza 
Johnson, Gilbert S. Meeker, Catherine and Myrta 
Meeker, James and Della May, Lucy Crane and 
Isabell Patterson were members. In October, 
1893, W. S. Brackney became pastor, and in Oc- 
tober, 1894, Rev. C. M. Myers was appointed. 
The church building was practically completed, 
in 1893, at a cost of eleven hundred dollars. The 
number of members enrolled in July, 1895, in- 
cluding probationers, was forty-five. The trustees 
are J. W. Urschel, James May and F. W. Van- 
Fleet. 


HASKINS. 


The settlement of Haskins is so closely allied 
with that of Hull Prairie it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between their claims to institu- 
tions, incidents and old settlers. When the 
town was surveyed by D. D. Ames for William 
King, July 23, 1862—-a few years after the rail- 
road was completed—it was the idea of the 
owner to make it the shipping point and post- 
office village of a growing agricultural district as 
well as the Mecca of church-goers for miles 
around. The Baptist and Methodist Societies 
were already organized, and commercial begin- 
nings made, so that by the close of 1863 the vil- 


lage was a well-known point on the Bowling’ 


Green and Waterville road, eclipsing the older 
hamlet of Hull Prairie. In 1870 there were 243 
inhabitants credited to Haskins, while in 1880 
the enumerators found 381 persons within the 
village boundaries. Since that time the famous 
Sucker-rod oil field has been opened and the 
population of the village is subject to the fortunes 
of that narrow field. In the spring and summer 
of 1895 there were but few busier spots in oildom 
than in and around this village. Many agreeable 
surprises and many heavy disappointments were 
chronicled. The village benefited largely from 
the activity of the oil operators, imports and ex- 
ports grew in volume, trade was prosperous, the 
population increased, and in every way the year 
was a golden one in its history. 

Post Office.—Prior to 1862 or 1863 Hull 


Prairie was the postal village for this part of the 
county. About the time the village was surveyed 
a petition for an office was presented at Washing- 
ton, and in response thereto William King was 
commissioned postmaster. He was succeeded 
by J. M. Cunning and he by P. J. Feagles, who 
filled the office for twenty years, or five terms. 
William Cobley was appointed in 1885, and 
served until 1889, when Fred Peinert was ap- 
pointed. On July 29, 1893, Charles S. Wood- 
ford was commissioned. 
Incorporation of the Village.—The village 
was incorporated January 1, 1869, the petition- 
ers being Jonathan Ames, D. D. Ames, Howard 
Piper, Thurstin Tibbets, William Bear, Philip 
Meyer, George Miller, David P. Knapp, H. C. 
Worley, George Pitcher, R. H. Alexander, M. 
G. Wetmore, G. J. Pitcher, A. Knapp, George 
F. Sherwood, J. M. Cunning, and others. The 
mayors and councilmen, elected from April 12, 
1869, to April, 1879, are named as follows: 
1869—Hezekiah N. Rush; A. V. Perry, S. F. Bridges, P. J. 
Feagles, J. S. Pope, Jacob Davis, D. D. Ames. 

1870—Hezekiah N. Rush; D. B. Gedney, George Pitcher, G. 
C. Miller, H. Halbert, P. G. Garrett, D. D. Ames. 

1871-72—Hezekiah N. Rush; George Pitcher, A. S. Rush, 
Joel Repass, W. Chandler. 

1873--A. V. Perry; George W. Yount, J. A. Wilson, D. D. 
Ames, Elwood Garrett, H. Halbert, P. G. Garrett. 

1874—J. A. Watts; J. B. Thomas, John Wice, John Slauson 
(died in 1876). 

1875—-J. A. Watts; G. Chase, L. P. Chase, Jacob P. Shide, 
George Pitcher, C. Parker, e¢ce Slauson. 

1876—J. -H? Wice; G. Chase, L. P. Chase, Jacob P. Shide, 
George Pitcher, C. Parker, John Pope. 

1877—J. H. Wice; G. Chase, L. P. Chase, William Garrett, 
George Pitcher, C. Parker, John Pope. 

1878--J. H. Wice; G. Chase, L. P. Chase, William Garrett, . 
George Pitcher, S. F. Bridges, J. Casler. 

1879—G. A. Repass; G. Chase, F. Zimmerman, J. A. Watts, 
G. Pitcher, S. F. Bridges, L. A. Baughman. 

The record-books of the corporation since 
1880, in possession of the village clerk, are said 
to be well kept, and to them the reader is referred 
for the names of citizens who have served as 
councilmen. The clerks and treasurers of the 
village, during the first decade of its existence, 
held sinecures. The officers in 1895 were W. P. 
Cobley, mayor; A. M. Wickham, clerk; William 
Cobley, treasurer; E. L. Jones, Thomas Yount, 
A. F. Chase, Jacob Casler, George Hoagland and 
C. Osterhout, councilmen; W. H. North, mar- 
shal; and J. L. Wilson, street commissioner. 
The clerks were A. V.. Perry, 1869; S. E. Mana- 
han, 1871; L. P. Tribble, 1873; A. Baughman, 
1874 (election invalid); L. P. Tribble, 1874; L. 
A. Baughman,. 1875; I. P. Fisk, 1877; and L. P. 
Tribble, 1879. The office of treasurer, for that 
period, was filled by S. F. Bridges, 1869; James 
Johnston, 1873; S. F. Bridges, 1874 (election 
invalid); and C. Osterhout, elected in 1874. 
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The mempers of the school board elected in 1895 
were: A. F. Chase, E. L. Jonesand Jacob Casler. 


In January, 1870, the Good Templars peti- 
tioned the council to close saloons and tippling 
houses. In December, 1875, the order to build 
a calaboose, 16x24 feet, was issued. In March, 
1876, it wascompleted. In 1876, sidewalks were 
constructed by order of the council. Beyond the 
lighting of the village, keeping sidewalks in re- 
pair, and adopting ordinances for government, 
the council has not gone. 

No less than seventy female votes were cast 
in April, 1895, for school directors. 


Churches.—The Baptists may be said to be 
the first of the denominations to establish them- 
selves at this point. On February 8, 1862, the 
society was organized as a branch of the Perrys- 
burg Society. In the winter of 1863-64 Elder 
G. D. Ovitt received six members. In the win- 
ter of 1866 Elder A. Brown and G. N. Thornton 
labored here, and on May 12, 1866, the Perrys- 
burg Society disbanded, and on that day ‘‘ Has- 
kins Church”’ was adopted as aname. It was 
subsequently called ‘‘ Middleton Church.”’ G. N. 
Thornton was chosen clerk, and A. Brown, pas- 
tor. The society signed articles of incorporation 
September 6, 1873, and elected Ellwood Garrett, 
Henry Bernthisel, Henry Parker, Rezin Jewell 
and W. Atkinson, trustees, and Amos Twining, 
clerk. On July 3, 1875, a building, 30x 55, with 
basement, was authorized. The house was com: 
pleted in February, 1876, and in May congratu- 
lations were conveyed to the Maumee Baptist 
Association, wherein Rev. G. N. Thornton is 
praised for his attention to the building and in- 
terests of the society. Rev. S. L. Gray was or- 
dained in 1882; Elder N. Clouse was here in 1884; 
C. A. McManus, in 1887; J. H. Palmer, in 1880; 
and in March, 1890, Rev. H. D. Osborne, the 
present pastor, occupied the pulpit. The clerks 
have been: Amos Twining, who succeeded G. N. 
Thornton; Elam Norris, in 1874 (when steps: to 
build a church were taken); R. Jewell, 1878; J. 
H. Le Gally, 1880, succeeded by A. R. Perry the 
same year; W. H. Garrett, 1882; William Armit- 
age, 1888; M. Vanaken, 1889; E. Piper, 1891; 
Sarah Roadarmel, 1892; Carrie Thomas, 1892; 
Mrs. E. J. Bernthisel, 1893; and Miss Carrie 
Thomas, elected in 1895. There are 131 
members. 

-German Reformed Emanuel Congregation was 
organized December 11, 1867, with Anthony 
Opperman, Jacob Dauer and Philip Meyer, 
trustees; and Eli Keller, clerk. Fred Brand, 
one of the county commissioners, is a trustee of 


this Church, which to-day is one of the leading 
societies of the denomination in the county. 

The First Presbyterian Church, ‘as organized 
July 25, 1869, elected Samuel F. Bridges, W. 
Chandler, John Fox, William King and John 
Hoagland, trustees. On January 14, 1872, the 
church building was dedicated. The three first 
named, with Mrs. Emma Fox, Mrs. Chandler, 
Sarah Hoagland, Roxanna Perry and. Lucy 
Chandler, were the constituent members, and 
Rev. Perry C. Baldwin, the pastor. The latter's 
successors were Revs. J. E. Vance, S. D. Taylor, 
A. J. Hadley, N. C. Helfrich, H. G. Denison, and 
Thomas J. Dague, the present pastor. Messrs. 
Bridges, Chamberlain and Fox, with John Taylor, 
Sr., and F. E. Meagley, are the elders of this 
small Church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in 1862 by Rev. Thomas N. Barkdull. When 
Mr. Poucher had charge of the Bowling Green 
circuit, the building of a house of worship was 
commenced, but it was not completed until 1872. 
At that time, Sidney Warren was leader of the 
class, with David L. Knapp, George C., Eliza- 
beth, Sarah, George G. and Lucinda Miller, 
James W. and Malinda Boyd, Eliza Treadwell, 
Caroline Seger, Sarah Knappand Mary Hoobler, 
members. 

The German Lutheran Church was organized 
by Rev. C. F. Kaeding, in 1868, and named St. 
Paul’s. Two years prior to that date, he organ- 
ized a class at Custar, and worked earnestly in 
the interest of Lutherism. 

Ftres.—The village escaped serious loss from 
fire down to September 25, 1895, when a blaze 
started in the Burleigh cottage, spread to Dr. 
Greenfield’s office, thence to P. G. Garrett’s 
dwelling, and westward to the meat-market, and 
blacksmith and wagon shops, which were de- 
stroyed. The bucket brigade, the only fire de- 
partment of the town, could not prevent the 
progress of the fire. 

Secret Soctettes.—Roche de Beeuf Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., or as it is written on the charter, 
‘“Rush-ta-boo ,” No. 530, was chartered May 
16, and instituted November 7, 1872, with John 
W. Ovitt, F. Zimmerman, M. G. Wetmore, 
A. J. Ovitt; “Al e"Orme "and George Downs, 
members. The office of noble grand has been 
filled by the following named members: J. W. 
Ovitt, 1872; F. Zimmerman, 1873; A. J. Orme 
and M. G. Wetmore, 1874; Thomas Yount and 
Thomas Johnson*, 1875; L. A. Baughman and 
Jacob Dauster*; 1876, J. H. Wice* and James 
Johnston*, 1877; H. O. Nearing and J. Casler*, 
1878; D. C. Bemis* and J. A. Wilson*, 1879; 
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Gurdon Pitcher*, 1880; ‘Thomas Spiers and 
J. M. Daniels*, 1881; A. A. Cobley* and J. F. 
Robertson*, 1882; J. M. Decker* and E. L. 
Jones*, 1883; L. P. Tribble* and A. M. Wick- 
ham*, 1884; E. L. Jones*, 1885 to 1888: A. M. 
Wickham*, 1885 and 1886; D. C. Bemis*, 1886; 
W. Frank”, 1887; G. A. Fisher*, 1888: P. +: 
Feagles and E. C. Thornton*, 1889; A. J. Ovitt* 
and W. Cobley* (4), 1890; W. W. Bernthisel and 
. O. Robinson*, 1891; Robert Dawson and 
M. K. Manley, 1892; N. A. McCombs* and 
Charles S. Woodford* (2), 1893; W. R. Cole and 
John Ollige, 1894; Joseph Wilson, 1895. The 
first secretary was A. J. Orme, followed, in 1873, 
by S. E. “Manahan, and he, in 1874, by J. B. 
Gibbs, G. Ewing, L. Carpenter, Homer Daniels, 
W. Frank, A. C. Wickham, J. N. Easworthy, 
John Bash, E. M. Lathem, Harvey Twining and 
W. H. Twining, elected in January, 1895, filled 
the position of secretary, but not that of noble 
grand, while the twenty-four other incumbents, 
who were promoted to the grand’s chair, are 
denoted above by the star after their names. 
There were fifty-eight members (of the 144 ini- 
tiated ) in May, 1895. 

Columbia Lodge, No. 387, Daughters of Re- 
bekah, was chartered August 6, 1893, with the 
following named members: William Cobley, 
E. C. Thornton, J. O. Robinson, Jacob Casler, 
A. J. Ovitt, H. P. and W. W. Bernthisel, A. M. 
Wickham, C. M. Keeler, M. K. Manley, Gurdon 
Pitcher, P. G. Garrett, Frank Cobley, Missoria 
Robinson, Mary Casler, Sophia Ovitt, Mrs. 
H. P. Barnthisel, Mrs. M. K. Manley, Electa A. 
Pitcher, Mary A. Yount, Katie Garrett, Jennie 
Woodford, Anna Smith and Anna Keeler. 

Harry Carter Post, No. 56, G. A. R., was 
chartered April 16, 1881, and named in honor of 
Harry Carter, who volunteered in the first Wood 
county company, served with the 21st O. V. I., 
and afterward in the 67th O. V. I. until his death. 
The original members of this command are named, 
as follows: Wilber A. Williams, W. T. Barr, 
David Bash, Shepard Bemis, John Current, James 
Carter, Clark Cummings, James M. Cunning, 
Lewis Downs, Perkins G. Garrett, Moses S. 
Graves, Ephraim Johnson, Alonzo Keeler, Clark 
M. Keeler, Mahlon K. Manley, William H. North, 
Robert Pargellis, Andrew Pargellis, Napoleon B. 
Plotner, Gurdon Pitcher, Girard A. Repass, 
Reuben Stevens, George C. Stevenson, Valentine 
Schwind, F. Joseph Shepard, Amos Twining, 
Robert Wallace, McDowell Wilson and Lyman 
€. Wilson. The commanders, since 1881, are 
named as follows: W. A. Williams, 1881; J. 
M. Cunning, 1882; G. C. Stevenson, 1883; W. 


A. Williams, 1884; L. C. Wilson, 1885; Alonzo 
Keeler, 1886; N. S. Jones, 1887; G. I. Cooper, 
1888; Gurdon Pitcher, 1889, and 1891-92; Amos 
Twining, 1890; Robert Wallace, 1892; Jacob 
Casler, 1893; J. O. Robinson, 1894; and Clark 
Cummings, 1895. The adjutants in order of ap- 
pointment, are named as follows: M. K. Man- 
ley, 1881; G. A. Repass, 1882; J. M. Cunning, 
1883; A. Twining, 1884; G. C. Stevenson, 1885; 
McDowell Wilson, 1886-87; J. M. Cunning, 
1888; Alonzo Keeler, 1889; H. B. Apger, 1890; 
J. O. Robinson, 1891; W. H. Garrett, 1892-96. 
The number of members in May, 1895, was 
eighteen of the eighty-two mustered in since the 
Post was established. David Bash died in 1883, 
and William Wickham in 1889. The Waterville 
and the Dunbridge Posts are detachments from 
this organization. 

Harry Carter Relief Corps was chartered 
November 20, 1889, with twenty-seven ladies, of 
whom Electa Pitcher was chosen president. 

Wickham Camp, No. 188, Sons of Veterans, 
was Chartered June 4, 1887, with fifteen charter 
members. 

Wickham Camp, No. 188, Ladies’ Aid, was 
chartered August 10, 1891, with seventeen ladies. 
This organization is in active work. 

The Tent of the Order of Maccabees is a 
recent organization, being No. 149 in the order 
of charters. It was instituted with twenty-two 
members, of whom N. A. McCombs was elected 
first commander. William Cobley was elected 
in 1895. F. W. Peincrt, the first record-keeper, 
was succeeded by Thomas F. Enright, in 1895. 

Excélsior Hive, No. 123, L. O. T. M., was 
organized in February, 1893, with Amy Cum- 
mings, Jennie Woodford, Carrie Bridges, Susie 
Rupp, May Daniels, Martha Enright, Nettie 
Decker, Emma Tibbits, Mina Peinert, Alice Deck- 
er, Emma Ousterhout, Frank Cobley, Artemesia 
Bemis, Virginia Greenfield and Clara Bowers. - 
Mrs. Greenfield was past commander; Mrs. Cum- 
mings and Mrs. Woodford, the commander and 
lieutenant-commander, and Mrs. Rupp, record- 
keeper. The hive, not having the twenty-five 
members, has not yet received a charter. 


CONCLUSION. 


The township is one of the richest agricultural 


‘districts of the county, and its inhabitants are 


among the most progressive agriculturists in 
Ohio. The development of the oil field was con- 
ceived in 1861, after the Ballou well, at Turkey 
Foot, was drilled one thousand feet to rock. 
The Waterville well was drilled 1,125 feet, and 
forty feet deeper into the Trenton, in 1889. It 
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was then that the Sucker-rod belt was explored, 
and shortly after developed. The field has added 
largely to the wealth of the township and county, 
and has given to Middleton first-class oil opera- 


tors in addition to her first-class farmers. Most 
of the northern part of Middleton lies within the 
U. S. Reserve of twelve miles square, ceded to 
the United States at Wayne’s Treaty, 1795. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


MILTON TOWNSHIP. 


CoMPARATIVE STATISTICS—POPULATION—FIRST ELEcTIONS—TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS—PIONEER LAND 
Buyvers—A REMINISCENCE—PIONEER ARCHITECTURE—-HUNTERS—MEN OF 1889—-N aMEs 
AND INCIDENTS—First WHITE CHILD—ScHoors; MILTON CENTER—CUSTAR—OFFICIALS— 


ScHooLts—CHURCHES SOCIETIES, Etc. 


HIS division of the county was almost a 
terra incognita a half century ago. In 
1850, there were only 244 inhabitants, or 
less than seven to the square mile, while 
in 1890 there were 2,287 inhabitants, or 63.5 
persons to the square mile. In 1860, the popu- 
lation was 675; by 1870, it increased to 1,464, 
and by 1880, to 2,181. 
stave manufacturer stripped the rich land of its 
forest covering. After the close of the Civil war 
settlers were attracted; then the drainage system 
was extended, and a township, which for over 
thirty years was the home of a few pioneers and 
their children, became one of the richest and 
most populous districts of Wood county. The 
surveys of Milton were made in 1819 and 1821, 
as shown in the chapter on ‘‘ Land Titles.” 
First Elections.— Milton township was es- 
tablished June 11, 1835, embraced Tps. 3 and 4, 
in R. 9, the voters of which were to assemble at 
Morrison McMillan’s house on the second Sat- 
‘urday in July, of that year. At the first meeting 
there was not a sufficient number of voters pres- 
ent to hold a legal election, and among the num- 
ber borrowed from the parent, Weston town- 
ship, were Samuel Dull and Joseph Ward, who 
received seventy-five cents each for their vote. 
There were two others brought in, making four 
imported voters, who represented four sick and 
absent ones. At the State election, held in 
October, 1836, there were only six votes cast for 
Joseph Vance, and seven for Eli Baldwin, can- 
didates for governor. 
voters are: Morrison and Daniel McMillan, Alvin 
Clark, Samuel, Daniel and John Barton, Samuel 
Clark, Abraham and Jonathan Crom, James and 
Andrew Hutchinson, Thomas Taylor and William 


The lumberman and 


The names of the thirteen’ 


Hill. The justices of the peace of Weston town- 
ship appear to have administered justice in 
Milton, until her own justices-elect qualified in 
1837. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Justices. —The justices of the peace, elected 
since 1837, were Daniel Barton and Morrison 
McMillan, who qualified in February, 1837, re- 
appointed in 1839; Alex. Morehead, 1841; 
Morrison McMillan, 1842; Isaac Van Tassel, 1847 
to 1859; Rudd McMillan, 1850; Ezra Morgan, 
1854; Morris Brown, 1856 and 1859 (did not 
qualify in 1859); George W. Hill, 1862, 1865, 
1874; Daniel Barton, 1862 to 1868; F. C. Taft, 
1868, 1871; B. E. Sheldon, 1871; J. B. - Hill, 
1874; O. H. Jones, 1877, 1880; Peter Laney, 
1877, 1880, 1886; George W. Downs, 1883, 1886: 
C. M. Walling, 1889, 1892, 1895; Orson H. 
Jones, for the same terms, and H. Mannhardt, 
1896. The dates given are those of election. 

Trustees.—The records of this township are 
in a condition similar, in many respects, to those 
of*Liberty, Portage, Jackson and Henry. Little 
or nothing of the trustees’ journal prior to’ 1879 
could be learned; but, more fortunate in the 
county auditor’s office, the searcher was enabled 
to compile a list of trustees from 1842 to 1878. 


1842—Ephraim Lewis, William Hill, Jr., Thomas Taylor. 
1844—Alvin Clark, Samuel Barton, Thomas Taylor. 
1845—Alvin Clark, Thomas Buck,. Thomas Taylor. 
1848—Alvin Clark, Thomas Buck, Andrew Hutchinson. 
er ae Hutchinson, Andrew Morehouse, Thomas 
uck. 
1853—Daniel Barton, Thomas Taylor, Andrew Morehouse. 
1856—Edward Campbell, Samuel S. Clark, Joseph Kieffer. 
1859—A. L. Hutchinson, Joseph Henning, W. Kirk. 
1860—Jacob Harts, Joseph Henning, Joseph Kieffer. 
1861—George Dague, J. B. Kieffer, the third not named. 
1862-63—J. C. Simmons, M. S. Harrod, George Dague. 
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1864—George France, Joseph Kieffer, George Dague. 

1865—H. F. Lewis, Joseph Kieffer, James F. Dubbs. 

1866—H. S. Hunter, Joseph Kieffer, D. L. Campbell. 

1867—H. S. Hunter, Joseph Kieffer, S. D. Stearns.. 

1868—-H. S. Hunter, J. T. Dean, S. D. Stearns. 

1869—R. H. Ralston, Josiah Smith, John McMaster. 

1870—R. H. Ralston, S. Starr, ——-——, 

1871-—R. H. Ralston, James F. Dubbs, E. Baldwin. 

1872-73—R. H. Ralston, W. O. Keeler, T. Burson. 

1874—R. H. Ralston, Orlando Ferrell, Sam. Starr, 

1875—R. H. Ralston, H. A. Hunter, Daniel Barton. 

1876—R. H. Ralston, H. A. Hunter, Henry Baldwin. 

1877-78—R. H. Ralston, Anton Long, Enoch Campbell. 

1879—William Kirk, W. F. Mercer, Samuel Bear. 

1880--Enoch Campbell, W. F. Mercer, Joseph Kieffer, A. J. 
Rickard, vice Kieffer. 

1881—Enoch Campbell, Fred. Wismer, A. J. Rickard. 

1882—John Berry, Fred. Wismer, A. J. Rickard. 

1883—-Enoch Campbell, Matthias Schneider, John Lance. 

1884—A. J. Rickard, William Kirk, Matthias Schneider. 

1885--Enoch Campbell, J. C. Lance, William Kirk. 

1886—William Bacome, William Kirk, John Wirtz. 
1887—--William Bacome, William Kirk, John Wirtz; Henry 
C. Strow, vice Kirk, deceased. 

1888—Daniel Barton, William Buck, W. O. Keeler. 

1889—Lorenz Weihl, William Buck, D. Barton. 

1890—Joseph Johann, Daniel Barton, Lorenz Weihl. 

In 1891, A. J. Rickard, Jr., was elected; in 1892, G. W. Brad- 
shaw; in 1898, Orlando Ferrell; in 1894, W. W. Sock- 
man; in 1895, G. W. Bradshaw, W. W. Sockman and 
O. Ferrel; in 1896, Orlando Ferrell was elected. 


Clerks.—The clerks have been: Morris 
Brown, 1839-44; Rudolph McMillan, 1851; H. 
C. Strow, 1855; N. F. Campbell, 1856; G. W. 
Hill, 1857; H. C. Strow, 1858; G. W. Hill, 
1859; J. M. Waggoner, 1861; N. L. Besanson, 
1863; F. Lewis, 1864; H. C. Strow, 1865; Jo- 
seph B. Hill, 1866; R. W. Pool, 1867; L. L. 
Deiano, 1868; J. M. Waggoner, 1870; C. M. 
Hathaway, 1872; J. B. Hill, 1873; George W. 
Downs, 1874; L. S. Baker, 1881; George W.. 
Downs, 1882; C. M. Walling, 1884; A. C. 
Aubrey, 1886, and E. A. Ballmer, 1888, while 
William M. Leaming, elected in 1894, was re- 
elected in 1896. 

Treasurers.—This office has been: filled by 
the following named citizens: Samuel Barton, 
1841; William Hill, 1842; Thomas Taylor, 1845; 
George Rethinger, 1879; John Kistner, 1883; E. 
W. Schooley, 1884; W. O. Keeler, 1886; T. L; 
Bult, 1889; L. F. Hull, 1893-96. 

Assessors.—The incumbents of the assessor’s 
office have been: David Hill, 1842; William 
Alberti, 1844; Thomas Taylor, 1847-51; Jacob 
Flickinger, 1851; A. L. Hutchinson, 1852 to 
1859; (no records or documents 1859 to 1879); 

. S. Baker, 1880; C. M. Hathaway, 1881; 
William Buck, 1882; Jacob R. Huff, 1883; C. 
M. Hathaway, 1884; Daniel Barton, 1885; John 
Gribben, 1888; L. A. Lathrop, 1889; G. W. 
Downs, 1891; Emory Burson, 1892; and G. W. 
Richmond, £894, with Joseph Metzger, elected 
in 1895. 

In July, 1892, bids were asked for the erec- 

2i ‘ 


tion of a town hall and the contract awarded to 
B. B. Richardson for brick and stone work for 
$934, and the contract for carpenter work to P. 
W. Rickard. The town hall stands in the Park 
at Milton Center, south of the council or village 
building. 


Pionecrs.—The pioneer land buyers and pio- 
neers of T. 4, R. 9, include all the families cred- 
ited to the township in 1839. The first pur- 
chasers of United States lands were: 

Thomas Taylor, E. N. W.andN. W.N.E.S. 2, April 16, ’34. 
John Clark, S. of N. E.S. of S. E. and N. E. of N. E.S. 2, 
Nov. 4, 1834. 
Keeler & Hollister, S. W. %/ S. 2, Sept. 28, 1835. 
Alvin Clark, N.S. E. &% S. 2, July 19, 1836. 
Moses Moore, N. pt. N. E. S$. 3, Nov. 4, 1835. 
Andrew Morehouse, S. W. S. E. S. 8, Dec. 19, 1836. 
T. R. Culver, W. N. W. S. 12, Oct, 12, 1835. 
John Thompson, E. N. W. S. 12, Oct. 30, 1835. 
Henry Dubbs, S. E. S. W. S. 18, Oct. 21, 1833. 
Samuel Barton, S. S. E. S..14, June 20, 1834. 
Reuben Van Tassel, S. S. W. S. 15, Oct. 27, 1886. 
Horace Potter, S. W. and S. E. S.17, Feb. 1, 1836. 
William Hill, W. N. W.S. 21, Dec. 30, 1835. 
James Hutchinson, S. N. W. 5. 22, March 24, 18386. 
Isaac Van Tassel, 2nd E.S. E. S. 22, Oct. 27, 1836. 
Morris Brown, N.S. W. 4 S. 23, March 24, 1836. 
Joseph Badger, 5. E.S. EE. S. 24, Oct. 27, 1826. 
Samuel Birdsall, N. E.S. W. 5. 25, June 9, 1834. 
William Williamson, S. E. S. 25, Sept. 28, 1886. 
Andrew Hutchinson,S. N. E. and FE. N. W.S. 26, Nov. 
James Hutchison, Sr., S$. E. S. E.S. 26, Nov. 27, 1833. 
David W. Pugh, N. W. N. W.S. 26, May 2, 1836. 
Morrison McMiilan, N. E. and S. W. of N. W.S. 35, Feb. 
19, 1834. 
And Jonathan Crom, E. N. W. S, 36, Jan. 30, 1836, 


A Remtniscence.—A son of Henry Dubbs, 
named above, writing in 1895, says: 


About the middle of April, 1834, Henry Dubbs settled 
in Section ]9, Liberty township, near the west line. At that 
time there was but one family, James Birdsall’s, in Wood 
county, west of Portage, until we came. They lived about a 
mile from us through the woods. A few weeks after, Wm. 
Lathrop built a cabin between usand the Birdsalls. During 
the summer and fall of 1834, a number of families—the 
Hutchinsons, James and Andrew, Morrison McMillan, Sam- 
uel Barton, and possibly one or two others, moved in. In the 
spring of 1835, Milton township was organized. On count- 
ing noses it was found thaf a few votes were lacking, so a 
few were borrowed from neighboring townships. People in 
those days of sparse settlements were very obliging in the 
matter of borrowing and lending, or else Milton would not 
have been organized that spring. The Indians at that time 
had not yet been removed to the Far West, and were almost 
daily visitors in our little settlement. On one occasion 
several of them came to our cabin; the spokesman drew his 
hunting knife and pointed to the hog pen where we had our 
fattening hog for our winter’s meat. We thought sure they 
were going to butcher our hog, for we were unable to under- 
stand a word they said. Directly the Indian ran to the pen 
by which stood our grindstone, and soon made us understand 
that they wished to sharpen their knives, which quieted our 
fears concerning our fat hog. One fall our neighbor, Mr. 
Lathrop, had to go to Perrysburg to pay taxes. His wife 
had but recently died, and his children were too small to be 
left alone at the house, ‘so my brother and sister and I went 
to stay over night with them, making a family of seven chil- 
dren at the cabin. We had a good time, but in our throught- 
lessness we neglected to provide wood for the night; the 
wood-pile was out next to the corn-crib, and when about 8 
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o'clock, our wood was gone, we were afraid to venture forth 
in the dark for more. ‘I'he woods at that time were infested 
by various kinds of wild animals. Finally my brother, John 
O., who afterward fell, in the war of the Rebellion, said he 
was not afraid to go out; but just as he was lifting up some 
wood he saw a large bear in front of him at the crib, eating 
corn, at the same time snarling as if offended at the boy's 


presence. John rushed in badly scared, and we threw out 


fire-brands to drive the beast off, but it paid no attention to 
us. We went to bed, after first covering up the fire. Bruin’s 
tracks next morning, in the snow, showed plain enough that 
there had been no mistake as to the kind of caller we had 
the night before. How vastly different it is in Milton town- 
ship now; children and women do not fasten their doors 
against prowling wild animals, but, unfortunately, they have 
to provide against prowlers of their own species! In 1836, 
theold Revolutionary soldier and missionary, Rev. Joseph 
Badger, built a cabin and settled on a ridge at the west end 
of the Wadsworth prairie, overlooking the great marsh. 


Pioneer Architecture.—The early cabins were 
primitive indeed. The first one built by the Hills, 
in 1835, was an eight-cornered shanty, made by 
splitting logs into slabs, about three or four inches 
thick and about ten or twelve feet long, and set up- 
on the edges and notched at the ends, forming a 
building, having eight corners, and about ten or 
twelve feet high, and covered with clapboards or 
shakes, as the Yankees call them, no floor except 
the ground; in one corner the fireplace was made, 
by what we called clay jams, on either wall, and 
the chimney was a simple opening in the roof at 
the corner; in this they lived about one year. 
Others were built of round logs and clapboard 
roof, round poles for joists and sleepers, and 
puncheon floors. The cracks daubed with mud 
and moss, and the fire place in one side long 
enough to take in a log four or five feet long, and 
from one and a half to two feet in diameter, 
called the back log, and then the forestick, and 
when a fire was completed it looked like a log 
heap. Sometimes the houses were made with 
two doors, one on either side, and large logs 
were drawn in on sleds to build fires. No wind- 
ows; light was let in by cutting a log out at one 
side, and some greased white paper pasted over 
to keep out the cold. 

Men of 1839.—The male residents of Milton, 
aged twenty-one years or over, in 1839, were: 
Samuel Barton, Daniel Barton, Samuel Bowman, 
Morris Brown, Alvin Clark, Samuel Cark, John 
Dubbs, Henry C. Dawson, John Green, Will- 
iam Hill, David Hill, James Hutchinson, Eli 
Hockenbury, Andrew Hutchinson, Moses More, 
Morrison McMillan, Andrew Morehouse, Daniel 
McMillan, George McAbberty, Alanson More, 
Alexander Morehead, James Russ, Thomas Sim- 
mons, Thomas Taylor and Matthew Walling. 
_ All were not here when the township was organ- 
ized. Thirteen of the number were present at 
the fall election of 1836; the others came in be- 
tween that time and the spring of 1839. 
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Names and Incidents.—From a sketch pub- 
lished in the Sentznel of April 21, 1881, signed 
‘“H.,” the following is taken: 


Among the first settlers of 1834-35 along the creek, we 
might name the Rowlands, Robert and James; John Stur- 
geon, David Murdock, Sowers and Macklin, in Henry county; 
and coming to Milton township, we find the names of James 
Hutchison, father of A. L. Hutchinson; Samuel Barton, 
father of Daniel Barton; Morrison McMillan, Morris 
Brown, William Hill, Alvin and Samuel S. Clark, Thomas 
Taylor, Jacob Gift (killed by a falling tree), the Morehouses 
and Moreheads and a few others; and just over the line in 
Liberty, we find Henry Dubbs, and— Lathrop, and following 
these, only a few years; came the Bucks and Lewises; few of 
the younger members of the families still survive; Andrew 
L. Hutchinson, Daniel Barton, Lewis F., James F., and Frank 
M. Dubbs, and some of the Hiil boys, and a few others. 
We had no roads; we just went zig-zag through the woods, 
around trees, over and around fallen timber, through the 
water, fighting the mosquitoes, to a neighbor’s with a sack 
of corn on our backs, to grind it on a handmill, to get corn 
meal to make johnny-cake for the family. Wehad no water- 
mills nearer than Perrysburg, and not much to get ground 
when we got there. And it took us from four to five days to 

o and come; the only conveyance was ox-teams and a cart. 
Old Billy Hill had a hand-mill, which was kept going from 
morning until midnight, people coming from miles and 
miles around: Dozens of men and women have been there 
at one time, waiting to turn the mill, and sometimes, when 
so thronged, some would leave their corn and go home to 
their hungry families, and come again to take their places at 
the mill. Of course this mill was a rude structure; four up- 
right posts framed together, and the stones set in them, and 
the propelling power was applied by an upright shaft, with 
an iron spout placed in a thimble in the upper buhr, and 
the top held by passing through a hole in a board, and then 
two men taking hold of this upright shaft and turning the 
buhr. It was a slow process, but it was the only alternative 
we had. This was afterward changed, so as tomake it more 
convenient; it was arranged so four men could take hold of 
cranks like a grindstone, and made to grind much faster. 
Then we all thought that we had found a paradise. 


First White Child.—The first white child born 
in Milton township was Maria Hutchinson, daugh- 
ter of Andrew L. Hutchinson; and the first couple 
married in Milton township were Daniel Barton 
and Martha Hutchinson. They were married on 
the 8th day of October, 1840, by Morrison Mc- 
Millan. Barton and his wife have long since been 
gathered home. Dr. Burritt, of Gilead, a rough- 
spoken but thorough physician, cautioned married 
people against locating in Milton, giving many 
reasons why he did so; but with all this the 
pioneers ventured in there, braved the old Doctor’s 
anger, and carved beautiful farms out of the 
wilderness. 

Schools.—The history of the common schools 
of this township may be said to date back to 
1837, when a log cabin, 18x 20 feet in area, was 
built on the Otsego pike (on the farm owned in 
1876 by Nelson Campbell). William Woodward 
presided over the first regular school in that 
building during the winter of 1839-40, his stu- 
dents being John, Orlando, Morrison, Nancy and 
Charlotta McMillan, Mary, Maria and Nancy 
Hutchinson, George and William Alberti, Ru- 
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dolph and Levi McMillan, Augustus Bowerman, 
Sophia and John Lewis, William Hill, Richard 
Day, Charles Walling, John Amos, David Mi- 
chael and Clark Barton. 

David Hill taught a school in his own house, 
that or the next winter. A year after, a log 
cabin was erected in the center of Sec. 20, known 
as the Morehead school, in which Alex. Bennett 
and Rudolph McMillan were Hill’s successors. 

A third cabin was erected on the Samuel 
Clark clearing, where Daniel Barton lived in 
Centennial year, now the White farm. 

In 1849 or 1850, the second school was 
changed, and a new cabin, hewed on the inside, 
was erected by Matthew Hill for $40, on the 
southwest corner of William Hill’s farm. Among 
the teachers who presided therein were H. C. 
Strow, Isaac Van Tassel, G. W. Hill, E. Hub- 
bard, Sarah Kuder, Louisa Fox, Carrie Wood, 
Evaline Elliott and Mary Jane Powers. It was 
known as ‘‘ Hill’s School House.”’ 

The Buck’s school house, built by James 
Martin, appeared in 1852 or 1853. Among the 
old teachers of that district were Marion Forest, 
Elisha Martindale, Maria Martindale, Henry 
Crane, Mary Avery, Eunice Foote, Mary M. 
Bullis (who married Reason Whitacre in 1863 or 
1864), Lydia Perrin, Isaac Van Tassel, Mary 
Jane and Helen Powers, and Sarah Kuder. About 
the beginning of the Civil war, a new building 
was erected at the Corners, by Wm. Dallahan, 
and in it the following teachers presided: So- 
phronia Harbaugh, H.C.Strow, Sarah Crom, Kate 
Osborn, L. L. Delano, Polly Kerr, John Justice, 
Cora Hood, Dell Newell, W. P. Catlin, Helen 
Van Tassel, I. N. Van Tassel, Lucy Cass, Mina 
Beach, Mollie Guyer, Hattie Hurtz, Frank Huff, 
Dela Mead and Olivia Steinshour. 

There were two established school districts 
November 20, 1837, when Daniel McMillan, then 
township clerk, reported that the school section, 
value for $1.25 an acre, was not producing any 
revenue; that no school examiners were yet ap- 
pointed; no directors elected, and no tax for 
school purposes levied. 
number of children in District No. 
state that there were fifty children, between the 
ages of four and twenty years, in District No. 2. 

The resident tax-payers of School District No. 
2, in April, 1853, were Daniel Barton, Andrew 
L. Hutchinson, James H. Hutchinson, Matthew 
Walling, Morris Brown, Clark and Amos Barton, 
John Ringleka, Daniel McMillan, George Beyers, 
Nathaniel L.: Badger, Charles Sheward, Joseph 
F. Wade and Thomas Snell. The board of edu- 
cation, in April, 1853, comprised Daniel Barton, 


He could not state the | 
1,: but did | 


Thomas Buck, Thomas Hill, Alvin Clark and 
John Buntly, with Isaac Van Tassel, clerk. 

The record of the board of education begins 
April 17, 1854, when H. C. Strow, as township 
clerk, made the minutes of a meeting. Alvin 
Clark, Daniel Barton, Thomas B. Hill, John 
Bentley and Isaac Van Tassel, clerks of the five 
districts, were present. The area comprised in 
the south half of Sections 30, 29, 28 and 27, 
with Sections 31, 32, 33 and 34, was established 
as a new district. In 1855 a three-hundred-dol- 
lar school house was erected in Sub-District No. 1, 
Francis Muzzy was appointed librarian-in-charge 
of the eighty State books, an office afterward 
held by Joseph Ward, W.C. Lathrop, Nathaniel 
F. Badger and Isaac Van Tassel. In1859 there 
were 113 male and 104 female pupils enrolled, 
together with seven males and six females in 
joint Sub-District No. 8. District No. 7 was sub- 
sequently established, and Elijah Main elected 
director or clerk in 1860. In October, 1861, 
there were 146 male and 137 female children of 
school age enrolled, while in 1865 the respective 
numbers were 198 and 205, or a total of 403, 
and, in 1871, 241 males and 235 females. In 
1867 a sum of $700 was appropriated toward 
building a school house in Sub-District No. 9; 
in 1871 moneys were granted for houses in Dis- 
tricts No. 3 and No. 10. In 1874 there were 
thirteen school districts, in the last one of which 
a temporary house was built in the fall of 1874. 
There were fourteen districts in Centennial year, 
L. S. Baker being the clerk of the Fourteenth 
(or new) District. Among the members of the 
board in the ‘‘seventies'’ were Charles Heally, 
M. L. Groff, J. W. Swartz, Thomas Burson, W. 
Bacome, S. W. Hunter, H. Mannhardt, W. W. 
Ellsworth, Adam. Neiffer, .E..H. Van, Tassel, 
Samuel Bretz and C. M. Guild. In 1881 there 
was a new school housé erected; in April, 1882, 
District No. g was set off as the special district 
of Custar. 


MILTON CENTER: 


Milton Center was surveyed by Hiram Davis 
for Andrew Hutchinson and Lewis Dubbs, Febru- 
ary 2-6, 1857. The village was surrounded by 


| swamp land, which was famous for miasma and 


mosquitoes, but when the era of drainage dawned, 
Milton township farmers were among the first to 
inaugurate a system of artiticial ditches. The 
Jackson cut-off, which is said to be the largest 
artificial waterway for purely drainage purposes 
in the State, passes south, giving the town excel- 
lent sewerage facilities. 
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The petition for incorporation was presented 
to the commissioners, March 25, 1869. The 
territory, for which municipal privileges.were de- 
manded, is described thus: The N. 3 of N. E. 3 
of Sec. 21; the N. E. } of the N. W. q of Sec. 
21, and the S. E. } andthe E. 3 of the S. W.3 
of Sec. 16, T. 4, R. 9. On June 8, 1869, the 
order incorporating the village was made aud re- 
corded. The petitioners were James M. Marks, 
Charles M. Walling, Daniel H. Hill, D. S. Hind- 
ley, Charles Greeley, John Zimmerman, J. M. 
Dancer, William Robinson, E. W. Schooley, A. 
C. Robinson and twenty-four others. 

-— Councilucn.—The councilmen, elected since 

1870, have been named as follows: 

1870—-J. R. Huff, W. Robinson, E. W. Schooley, C. Greeley, 
H. Hathaway, A. Hostler. 

1871--J. M. Dancer, W. Robinson, E. W. Schooley, C. Gree- 
ley, H. Hathaway, J. R. Huff. 

1872-—J. R. Huff, Daniel Hill, F. R. Whitney. 

1873—Charles Greeley, C. M. Hathaway, John Zimmerman. 

1874--F.C. Taft, J. R. Huff, P. Hutchinson, F. R. Whitney. 

1875—Charles Greeley, J. M. Dancer, E. W. Schooley. 

1876-—-F. R. Whitney, J. M. Beach, W..C. Mullally. 

1877—--E. W. Schooley, D. H. Hill, F. C. Taft. 

1878---W..C. Mullally, C. M. Hathaway, F. R. Whitney. 

1879—E. W. Schooley, D. H. Hill, John Kieffer. 

1880— \W.C. Mullally, A. A. Sheats, Carson C. Fails. 

1881. -lD. H. Hill, E. W. Schooley, B. F. Waggoner. 

1882—W. C. Mullally, W. O. Keeler, F. R. Whitney, J. M. 
Beach. 

1883—-C. M. Walling, F. R. Whitney, F. M. Dubbs. 

1884-——William C. Mullally, F. R. Whitney, D. H. Hill, T. M. 
Dubbs and C. M. Walling. 

1885--E. W. Schooley, S. E. Higgins, J. B. Kieffer. 

1886— Milo H. Wade, Peter Woodruff, William York, F. Grip- 
pen, Thomas Hill. 

1887—C. M.. Walling, A. C. Aubrey, J. R. Huff, E. A. 
Ballmer. 

fae ro Aubrey, W. H. Sutter, C. L. Rosenberger, W.-L: 


erk. 

1889—E. A. Ballmer, N. D. Rickard, W. C. Marks, C. Greeley. 
1890—Thomas Hill, Ed. Beeman, Charles Mallotte. 
1891—F. R. Whitney, C. M. Walling, N. D. Rickard. 
1892—Charles Hudson, David Harris, John Schmyr. 
1893—C. M. Walling, Ed. Beeman, F. R. Whitney. 

Pekan ae Spoors, A. Rosenberger, F. Drummer, Thomas 


Hill. 

1895—M. Espen, J. H. Ward, Charles D, Hill, Eli Flemming, 
vice Spoors, resigned. In May, 1895, L. Ralston was 
elected, vice Spoors. 


1896—A. L. Dicus, L. F. Hultz, and F. R. Whitney were 
elected. 


The mayors of the village have been: F. C. 
Taft, April, 1870; C. M. Hathaway, 1874; J. B. 
Hill, 1878; H. D. Baker, 1880; L. S. Baker, 
1884; Daniel H. Hill, 1885, chosen by lot in 
1888; A. J. Rickard, 1890; E. A. Ballmer, 1892; 
G. E. Hill, 1893; J. R. Huff, 1894; A. J. Rick- 
ard, 1894; G. E. Hill, elected 1896. 

Clerks.—J. B. Hill, 1870; H. D. Baker, 1878; 
J. B. Hill, 1880; S. E. Burson, 1881; A. H. 
Beach, August, 1883; E. W. Schooley, March, 
1884, vzce Beach; S. E. Higgins, March 24, 
1884; Bert Buck, 1884; W. H. White, 1886; iF 
B. Hill, 1887; B. F. Waggoner, 1888; Elmer C. 


Greeley, 1889; L. F. Hull, 1892; W. C. Marks, 
1894; and R. W. Buck, vce Marks, resigned. in 
May, 1895. 

Treasurers.--William Buck was elected treas- 
urer in 1870. In 1878 the name of Charles 
Greeley appears upon the record. The incum- 
bents, from 1886 to the present time, are named 
as follows: Benjamin Waggoner, 1886; Thomas 
Hill, 1888; O. C. Mitchell, 1889; W. O. Keeler, 
1891; William Buck, 1893; R. H. Ralston, 1894; 
and William Buck, 1896. 

Marshal.—.L. Cretsinger, 1896. 

School Trustecs.—L. F. Hull and J. W. Cole 
were elected in 1896. 

Fires.—The fire of February 11, 1885, de- 
stroyed William Mullally’s drug store, John Bev- 
erstock’s hardware store, and Joseph Goodfriend’s 
saloon. During the succeeding five years, the 
village was fortunate in escaping with a few small 
blazes. The fire of 1890 resulted in the destruc- 
tion of A. J. Rickard’s saw and planing mill, and 
entailed a loss of $6,000. 

Ratlroad Accident.—The collision on the C., 
H. & D. railroad of December 16, 1895, was the 
most serious since that of 1863 on this road. 
Thirty-seven passengers and trainmen were in- 


| jured. 


Old Tradcrs.—William Buck, who estab- 
lished the first dry-goods store in 1861, and R. 
H. Ralston, the undertaker, who conducted many 
funerals here from 1862 to March, 1895, are un- 
questionably the pioneer business men, who are 
yet engaged in trade. W. O. Keeler, an old 
merchant, died in October, 1892, or a year after 
he built the elevator; Mrs. Mary Cretsinger has 
carried on a general store for almost twenty-three 
years, while the modern business men, such as 
A. J. Rickard, Michael Epson, Charles Korta, 
James T. Dean, Eli Fleming, Singer & Hender- 
son, L. A. Dicus, Chester Rosenberg (who suc- 
ceeded Daniel Hill as postmaster ), and O. H. P. 
Wright (present proprietor of the ‘‘ Enterprise 
Hotel”’ ), established their houses here within the 
last decade. In the summer of 1895, D. M. 
Marshall established a small opera house, the 
drop curtain and scenery of which were painted 
by Karl B. Steers. 

The First Presbyterian Church was organized 
June 21, 1868, with Isaac Van Tassel, Silas 
Rowland, J. M. Dancer, John Zimmerman, F. 
C. Taft and Perry C. Baldwin, trustees. The 
present house of worship was erected in 1868, at 
a cost of $1,500. The membership in the sum- 
mer “of 1895 was fifty-four, and the average 
Sunday-school attendance fifty. Rev. T. J. 
Dague, of Deshler, is the pastor of this society, 
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and E. E. Dancer, superintendent of the school. 
The first members were Isaac, Louisa and Helen 
Van Tassel, John L. and Flavia L. Barton, 
Sarah Ann Marks, Susan Hill, Jane Huff, Louisa 
Zimmerman and Mary Ann Dague. Mr. Bald- 
win, the first pastor, was followed by Revs. W. 
Trimble, C. H. Hadley, Mr. Taylor, C. L. 
Beavington, H. C. Denison, H. W. Cross and T. 
J. Dague. The clerks were F. C. Taft, E. H. 
Van Tassel, P. Hutchinson and W. M. Leaming, 
while the present clerk is E. A. Ballmer. 

The Christian Church was organized in 1850, 
with George Lewis, Catherine Lewis, James E. 
and Sarah Greene, G. W. Hill and D. E. Hill. 
The pastors are named in the order of their 
coming—Michael Hill, Z. F. Greene, G. W. 
Hill, William Dowling, Josiah Wright, Q. A. 
Randall, G. W. Cline, G. M. Kemp, D. C. Call, 
W. F. Morrison and O. L. Thompson. The 
number of members in June, 1895, was 120, and 
the average Sunday-school attendance seventy. 
The house of worship was erected in 1868. 

The Farmers’ Anti-Hunter Association was 
organized in November, 1890, with William 
Bacome, president; J. R. Huff, vice-president; 
H. B. Dubbs, secretary; Antoine Louy, treas- 
urer; H. C. Strow, game warden; J. C. Lance, 
Dickison Bowles, Daniel Guyer, Silas L. Swartz 
and P. C. Bowman, members of executive com- 
mittee. The object of the association was to 
prosecute violators of the game laws, and prove 
also to visiting hunters that farmers had some 
rights which must be respected. 

Live Oak Grange has been one of the instru- 
ments which kept alive the work of the Patrons 
of Husbandry in Wood county. The officers 
chosen in December, 1895, are: M., T. W. 
Lewis; O., Jacob Seitz; L., Mrs. Julia Dubbs; 
S., John Lyons; A. S., Sam Walling; Chap., 
Myrtie McMaster; Treas., S. L. Swartz; Sec., 
Jay McMaster; G. K., Lewis Dubbs; Pom., Sarah 
Smith; T. L., Aura Walling; Cer., Lizzie Seitz; 
L. A., Leona Dubbs; Trustees, Josiah Smith, B. 
F. Rumler and William Walling. 

Duel Lodge No. 598, I. 0. O. F., was insti- 
tuted Aug. 19, 1874, with the following members: 
Thomas Burson, first noble grand; Richard Brink- 
erhoff, Solomon Roberts, D. V. Gilbert, James T. 
Dean, Frederick Wismer, John Racely, Aaron 
Smith, C. M. Hathaway, S. Greeley, James Sals- 
bury, J: B. Ward and Barnett Older. It may be 
said that all the men named in the sketch of the 
Encampment have passed the chairs in the subor- 
dinate lodge. Judd Smith was elected N. G. in 
December, 1895; P. Laney, recording secretary; 
while J. D. McMaster, A. J. Rickard, P. Blasius, 


Al. Bowles, George Beckmyer, George Richmond 
and Charles Wismer, were chosen to fill the 
other offices. 

Enterprise Encampment, No. 224, 1. O. O. F., 
was instituted August 17, 1881, with eight mem- 
bers, namely: Thomas Burson, E. W. Schooley, 
Samuel R. Junkins, William Oliver, C..M. Wal- 
ling, Charles Greeley, John Ward and S. E. Bur- 
son. The high priests elected since that time 
have been Samuel R. Junkins, 1881; H. Mann- 
hardt, 1882; H. D. Baker and J. B. Smith, 
1883; Peter Laney and E. W. Schooley, 1884; 
E. H. Van Tassel and A. J. Rickard, 1885; 
Peter Laney, 1886; Thomas Burson and A. J. 
Rickard, 1887; Charles Greeley, 1888; E. Bur- 
son and J. A. Bumgardner, 1889; J. A. Bum- 
gardner and E. Burson, 1890; Dan Triem and 
H. Mannhardt, 1891; J. B. Smith and L. Wiehl, 
1892; J. A. Bumgardner and L. F. Hull, 1893; 
L. Wiehl and John Singer, 1894; John Spoors, 
January, 1895; E. W. Schooley was the first 
chief patriarch, and the high priests filled the 
chair subsequently. Walter Culver was patri- 
arch in 1884—E. W. Schooley, Thomas Bur- 
son, C. M. Walling and S. E. Burson. H. D. 
Baker, H. Mannhardt, J. B. Smith, A. J. Rick- 
ard, Charles Greeley, J. McLaughlin, J. A. 
Bumgardner, H. Mannhardt, J. A. Bumgardner, 
N. T. Foster, D. Triem, W. L. Robinson, Sid 
Greeley, L. F. Hull, S. M. Hartraupt, John 
Spoors, L. A. Lathrop, George Bickmire, E. L. 
Beeman and Thomas Hill, filled the patriarch’s 
chair down to July, 1895. The first scribe was 
Peter Laney, followed in 1883, by A. J. Rickard; 
in 1884, by H. Mannhardt; in 1885, by C. M.- 
Walling; in 1886, by L. Wiehl, and in 1887 by 
Peter Laney, who has since occupied the office. 
The number of members, in June, 1895, was 
forty-one. 

Pamy Lodge, No. 138, Daughters of Re- 
bekah, was instituted May 13, 1882, with the 
following named members: Madams -:Maria 
Schooley, E. Laney, Martha Hill, Mary Walling, 
Elizabeth Barber, M. A. McKindree, Eliza Rob- 
erts, Emma Burson, Mary Greeley, Susan Henry, 
and ten male members. The noble grands 
elected since the organization are named as fol- 
lows: Peter Laney, Eliza Roberts, Maria School- 
ey, E. A. Baker, M. A. McKindree, Mary Wall- 
ing, Martha Hill, Mrs. J. M. Dancer, May Gree- 
ley, Emma Rickard, Sarah Richmond, Alice 
Beeman, Lizzie Zimmerman, Nana Ballmer and 
Anna Noble.. The recording secretaries have 
been Maria Schooley, M. A. McKindree, Mary 
Walling, Martha Hill, Nell Crippens, May Gree- 
ley, Peter Laney, Alice Beeman, Anna Noble, 
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Ellen Lathrop, Anna Laney, Nana Ballmer and 
G. W. Richmond. There were sixty members 
in June, 1895. In January, 1896, Mae Lance 
was elected noble grand, and Eliza Roberts, re- 
cording secretary. 


CUSTAR. 


Custar is noted among the villages of north- 
western Ohio for its stately church building, 
pretty school house, well-mannered inhabitants 
and prosperous condition. Down to 1870 it was 
the milling point of a wilderness, and the 
Mecca of hunters. Improvement followed im- 
provement until it was recognized as a hamlet, 
and from that stage it merged into a busy vil- 
lage. 

Lewisburg, its original name, was surveyed 
in 1865, and the plat recorded July 15, that year. 
Frederick Lewis may be called the founder, 
though his earlier survey formed only a small 
portion of the village as it is known to-day. In 
1864 the Daniel Scheuren sawmill, then the larg- 
est mill in the county, drew to the locality a large 
force of workmen, who cut down the giants of 
the forest, and literally opened an impenetrable 
swamp to the hardiest and most self-reliant set- 
tlers. The sawmill was burned in 1870, and re* 
built. After the death of Mr. Scheuren, William 
C. Mullally purchased the mill, which he operated 
for a year or two, when he moved the machinery 
to Henry county. The buildings, owned by W. 
Wilcox, H. E. Horner, Dr. Noble and B. F. 
Waggoner, now occupy the site of the old mill. 
The old Scheuren store stood on the same prop- 
erty until fire destroyed it. In 1875 there was 
$60,000 worth of lumber, hoops and_ staves 
shipped from the village, with valuable ship- 
ments of shingles and grain. Then John Louy 
was railroad agent; Ingraham, Keeler, Black 
& Co., and Jones & Scheuren, merchants; John 
Thompson and John Kistner, saloon-keepers; 
William Bergaman, furniture dealer; Fritz Gun- 
dering, brush manufacturer; De Bach & Arkins, 
Anson Kiser and John Bader, blacksmiths; Jeff 
Jones, hotel-keeper; J. Weitz, butcher; Worline 
and Slaughter, physicians; Gus Thompson, law- 
yer; Thomas Wiley and Hattie Hartz, school 
teachers, and G. W. Hill, justice of the peace. 

It was practically a German hamlet, partly 
Americanized, where men labored from daylight 
_to dark and earned all they received. During 
the ensuing few years remarkable progress was 
made until at last the echoes of the villagers calls 
for local government were heard throughout the 
county. 


Incorporation.—The village of Custar was 
incorporated August 16, 1881, on a petition | 
signed by forty-one residents, and presented to the 
commissioners June: 8, that year. 

Officials. —The mayors, councilmen, clerks 
and treasurers elected since that time are named 
in the following lists: _Mayors—G. P. Thomp- 
son, November, 1881; O. H. Jones, 1882; G. P. 
Thompson, 1883; H. Mannhardt, 1886-96; C. R. 
Hopkins, elected in 1896. Clerks—H. Mann- 
hardt, 1881-86; George W. Downs, 1886-96; 
re-elected 1896. Treasurers—O. H. Jones, 
1881; August Wentz, 1882-96; D. D. Sites 
electedin 1896. Marshals—A. G. Barger, 1881; 
W. Kirk, 1882; A. G. Barger, 1883; W. B. 
Miller, 1885, who was also elected sealer of 
weights and measures; William Wilcox and Edwin 
Murray, 1893-96; re-elected 1896. 

Councilimen.—The councilmen of Custar elect- 
ed since November, .1881, are named as follows: 
1881—George France, George Rethinger, George W. Downs, 

George H. Depew, John Kistner, John Thompson. 
1882—John Kistner, John Maas, B. Older, John Long, G. 
Rethinger,.G. H. Depew. 
1883—G. France, Thomas Butt, Benjamin Richardson. 
1884—B. Older, G. W. Downs, M. Espen. 
1885—J. Maas, John Kistner, George Rethinger. 
1886—Peter France, George Arkins, Joseph Debacher. 
1887—John Kistner, John Maas, George Rethinger. 
1888-—Daniel Barton, Elias Main, John Long. 
1889—J. B. Doughty, O. H. Jones. John Kistner. 
1890—Peter H. France, Joseph Metzger, Elias Main. 
1891—John Long, Joseph Debacher, O.. H. Jones. 
1892—E. C. Main, Benedict Metzger, Jacob Lehmann. 
1893—L..L. Erick, J. B. Smith, E. J. O’Hearn, P. H. France. 
1894—William Wilcox, P. H. France, Thomas Metter, L. J. 
Myers, E. Pohle, N. Schuster. 
1895—Joseph Metzger, B. B. Richardson, Jacob Hufer, W. 
Wilcox, P. H. France, Thomas Metter. 
1896—Jghn Kistner, William Wilcox, Joseph Metzger, Jacob 
Hufer, C. G. Thurstin, H. N. Bretz. 

The village has not yet taken action on mat- 
ter of water supply. On May 1, 1895, the coun- 
cil authorized the purchase of chemical fire ap- 
paratus. 

Postmasters.—W. O. Keeler is said to have 
been the first postmaster, followed by G. P. 
Thompson, who held the office down to 1885, 
when’O. H. Jones was appointed. In Septem- 
ber, 1889, H. E. Horner was given the office, 
and in October, 1893, George W. Downs (the 
present incumbent, 1896) was appointed. 

Common Schools.—The first school houses 
were erected by the early settlers, and paid for 
out of their own labor, and not by public taxa- 
tion. The fuel was ‘furnished by the parents 
taking turns hauling and chopping the wood, or 
by the scholars, at noon and night. The seats 
were long benches hewn out of trees. It was in 
these school houses that the pioneers’ sons and 
daughters received their college education. 
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On March 23, 1882, all the voters of Custar, 
forty in number, declared that Sub-District No. 
9 should be organized as a village district, and, 
in April following, elected H. Mannhardt, A. 
Wentz, George France, John Kistner, G. W. 
Downs and John Rudolf, directors. A tax of two 
mills for tuition, and three mills for contingent 
expenses, was ordered. W. P. Bender was 
elected teacher at $1.50 a day, and Miss Patter- 
son at $1.25 aday. Nannie Berry was employed 
as teacher in 1883, and L. Waltz in 1884. In 
1885, Charles Rhoda was elected a member of 
the board, and in August of that year, 60 single 
seats and 60 single desks were ordered for the 
pupils. In 1888, T. L. Bult was elected a mem- 
ber, and in 1889, Joseph Metzger. In the latter 
year, Mrs. Lathrop was employed as teacher at 
$25 a month. In 1890, W. W. Wilcox and 
Elias Main appear as new members, and in 
1891, O. H. Jones. At that time a building 
committee was appointed to obtain plans of the 
Waterville school house, but this being imprac- 
ticable, E. O. Fallis was employed to furnish 
plans and superintend the building. His esti- 
mate of cost was $7,500, and in December, 
1891, the district gave 59 votes for and 22 against 
the question of issuing bonds for that amount, 
and on March 6, 1892, the bid of Spitzler & Co. 
to purchase the bonds at par, and $104, was ac- 
cepted. On March 30, the bid of Bright & 
Goodman, $6,874.48, for building was accepted. 
On January 16, 1893, the architect notified the 
directors that the building was practically com- 
pleted. Clay Gaumer and Alice Hughes were 
employed as teachers as the new school house 
was dedicated. W. W. Wilcox has been presi- 
dent of the board since 1891, and Dr. H. Mann- 
hardt, secretary since 1882. ‘ 

The present school building of the village was 
erected in 1891-92, at a cost of over $10,000. 
Of 185 children enumerated, only seventy are 
enrolled as pupils of the common school. In 
April, 1895, Madams E. Worline, C. R. Hop- 
kins and Nancy Harbaugh were candidates for 
membership in the school-board; but Joseph 
Metzger, John Rudolph and A. Wentz defeated 
the women, although twenty female voters ap- 
peared at the polls. In 1896, H. Mannhardt 
(clerk), G. W. Downs (treasurer), Joseph Metz- 
ger, Wm. Wilcox, and John Rudolph were 
elected members of the school board. 

_ St. Louts Catholic School is a voluntary con- 
tribution of a large element of the people, who, 
for conscience sake, subject themselves to a 
double tax. The average number of children 
attending this school is about sixty. The old 
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frame church building is used for school purposes. 

The German Lutheran School is conducted on 
much the same principle as the St. Louis school, 
the object of its managers being to inculcate in 
the minds of the youth their duty to the God 
whom they worship,.as well as instruction in the 
secular branches. 

St. Louts’ Catholic Church.—The beginnings 
of St. Louis’ congregation were made when the 
first Catholics settled in Milton, Weston and Lib- 
erty townships. The old church of Wirtzburg, 
a mile and a quarter northeast of the present cen- 
ter of the parish, was built early in the ‘‘ sixties.” 
Among the founders were John Wirtz, John Koch, 
Peter Blasius, Nicklaus Blasius, Math. Blasius, 
Joseph Heinze, Math. Getzinger, Math. Maas, 
John Schmitt, John McCarthy (of Weston), An- 
ton Louy, Edward Gilbert, Fred Gilbert, Thomas 
Conoway and others. At the same time, how- 
ever, the founders of the Wirtzburg Church found 
a rival enthusiasm among the Catholic families 
living farther west and along the D. & M. railroad. 
These, unwilling to have the parish centered so 
far east, resolved also to build a church. The 
founders of the St. Louis’ Church in Custar ( then 
called Lewisburg) were Henry Louy, his sons 
John and Peter, Joseph Durliat, Martin Schill, 
Henry Diehl, Edward Byrne, Sebastian Bishop, 
J. Rochte, Peter Rechner, M. Breiteneicher, 
Peter Maas and Peter Koebel.- Both churches 
were completed about the same time, and both 
churches were dedicated on the same day, by Rt. 
Rev. Amadeus Rappe. In 1860 Father Baur, 
then pastor of Maumee, now of Fremont, came, 
as the first missionary, to attend to the spiritual 
The Holy 
Sacrifice was then offered up ina log house stand- 
ing on the present Wentz farm. After a com- 
parativeiy short time the Wirtzburg Church was 
merged into the St. Louis’ Church. Father Ham- 
mon, the second missionary, came in 1863; Fa- 
ther Griss, in 1866; and Father Reinhart later. 
Subsequently Revs. Griss, O’Keefe and Best 
offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Father 
Doerner’s untiring efforts were crowned by a par- 
sonage, aS also a parochial school. Father 
Doerner, at present at Findlay, was succeeded 
by Rev. Joseph Sproll, and he, in 1885, by the 
present pastor, Rey. Michael Vollmayer. 

The congregation had been content with the 
old building until 1885, nordid Father Vollmayer 
find much reason for encouragement; for the rec- 
ords showed a debt of about $1,300.00. Facts, 
however, soon proved that his coming was the 
signal and guaranty for material, as well as spir- 
itual, progress. The reverend father, then a 
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young and newly-ordained priest, soon won, by 
his zeal and business qualities, the unqualified 
confidence of his flock. The old church was soon 
unable to seat the entire congregation, and steps 
were taken to enlarge the church. Part of the 
material had already been delivered, when a new 
brick church was building in the minds of all. In 
1889 the corner-stone of the church was placed 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gilmour, in the presence 
of a large concourse of people of all denomina- 
tions. In less than two years, the church was 
dedicated by Mgr. Boff, vicar-general of the dio- 
cese. The occasion was a memorable one, not 
alone on account of the material achievement, 
but also for the vigorous activity which the occa- 
sion evoked. Non-Catholics, as well as Catho- 
lics, joined in observing the day as one for spir- 


itual work. When the church was finished, all 
debts were paid, both old and new. In Decem- 
ber, 1891, three bells were bought. Tneir first 


duty was to ring out the old year of 1891, and to 
ring in the new year of 1892. In 1892, the 
church was furnished with three altars, made by 
the Pelzers, of Salem, Ohio. Statues were now 
all that was necessary to complete the furnish- 
ing of the sanctuary, and some works of art 
were purchased by the congregation in 1893. 
The beautiful church building is 47x106 feet, 
in brick with stone trimmings. The style is 
plain Gothic. The interior decoration is the 
work of F. X. Hefele, of Cincinnati, a graduate 
of the Academy of Painting, in Munich. The 
rich cathedral-glass windows are gifts from the 
pastor, his brothers and the congregation. Fa- 
ther Vollmayer and Joseph Durliat are the donors 
of the sanctuary windows. The donors of the 
other windows are: Joseph Engesser, John Voll- 
mayer, George Rethinger, Charles Korta, Peter 
Reichert, Anton Louy, Joseph Johann, Peter 
Diem, Anton Mehnen, Joseph Meurer, Peter 
Clemens, Nicolaus and Mathias Maas, John J. 
Vollmayer and George J. Vollmayer. The four- 
teen Stations of the Cross are paintings from 
Switzerland, and are a donation of John Voll- 
mayer. The cost of this beautiful church ranges 
between $12,000 and $13,000, exclusive of labor 
and material donated. It isan imposing monu- 
ment to the untiring zeal of Father Vollmayer, 
and to the practical faith of his people. 

The German Lutheran Evangelical Church 
was incorporated May 23, 1879, and elected 
John Rudolph, Theodore Hellmann and E. 
‘Pohle, trustees. A frame house of worship was 
erected, in 1874, in the northern part of the vil- 
lage. Rev. W. Hecke the present pastor, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hueter, in 1894, Messrs. S. Kust- 
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hardt preceding the latter, and Th. Meier pre- 
ceding him. The society was organized Febru- 
ary 2, 1873, with Th. Meier, D. Scheuren, F. 
Koch, A. Wentz, C. Ohlrich, T. Heltman, G. 
Lechner, F. Bockhahn, J. Kroeger, W. Koch, 
F. Rudolph, J. Nickels and E. Pohle, members. 
William Hecke is the present clerk, and the num- 
ber of members in June, 1895, was 152. In the 
records of the Church at Perrysburg, the organ- 
ization of a German-Lutheran class at this point, 
in 1866, is credited to Rev. C. F. Kaeding. 

The United Brethren Society signed articles 
of incorporation, April 17, 1884, with George 
France, president; J. W. Eastman, Marion Cox, 
O. H. Jones, Orlando Ferrell, George H. De- 
pew and William Houtz, members. Steps were 
at once taken to erect a house of worship, and 
the present brick building, on Superior street, 
resulted. Rev. H. Doty organized this society 
in 1880. Following him came Messrs Eastman, 
Leonard, Hill, French, Hofaker, Fisher, and 
the present pastor, Rev. M. Lanker, of Grand 
Rapids. Thetrustees are George France, Geo. 
Depew, O. Ferrell, M. Cox, W. Barber and J. 
Berry, with William Wilcox, president of the 
board of trustees, and E. C. Main, clerk. The 
church building was erected in 1884 at a cost of 
$2,200. There were seventy-five members re- 
ported in June, 1895. 

Pleasant View Church, of the Evangelical 
Association, was incorporated January 3, 1890. 
It is a township rather than a village society. 

Day Post, No. 577, G. A. R., was mustered 
in May 4, 1892, with sixteen members, namely: 
O. H. Jones, W. L. Yerk, B. B. Richardson, S. 
R. Salsbury, John Hurley, Jacob J. Strohl, W. 
Wilcox, George Shaffer, Edward France, M. 
Worline, James P. Smith, C. V. Woodruff, Eu- 
gene Bowry, Peter V. Woodruff, Samuel H. 
Main and Lorenzo Myers. Of the number, S. 
H. Main is deceased. The commanders of the 
Post have been George Shaffer, John Lance, and 
John Kistner. The Post was named in honor of 
Gen. Day, of Bowling Green. The adjutants 
were S. H. Main, 1892; John J. Strohl, 1893; 
W. L. Yerk, 1894, refused to qualify, when B. 
B, Richardson, the present adjutant, was ap- 
pointed. The number of members in June, 1895, 
was twenty-two. 

Custar Lodge, No. 604 K. of P., was char- 
tered January 24, 1893, with the-following mem- 
bers: B.A. Lebay, J. C. Johnston, J. Strohl, 
Joseph McLaughlin, S. Greeley, F. J. Lebay, C. 
Bortel, Geo. Wither, L. M. Williams, J. Funk, 
Geo. McConnell, J. C. Harbaugh, John Cox, 
John Lehman, Geo. Wilce, Milton Davis, John 
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J. Kistner, O. H. Jones, J. Lehman, H. Mann- 
hardt, E. A. Hill, G. W. Downs, W. W. Leben- 
worth, E. H. Spoors, P. H. France, John Ells- 
worth, Clay Gaumer, R. O. Keeler, S.-O. Fel- 
sted, L. J. Meyers, B. B. Richardson, C. G. 
Thurstin, S. L. Salsbury, Orlando Ferrell, W. 
W. Ellsworth, Henry Hewett, Lewis Cretzinger, 
T. L. Butts, G. R. Oblinger, Geo. Bickmyer, S. 
R. Salsbury, John C. F. Wansitler, Israel Frank, 
Jacob Huffman, M. Fairbank, Geo, Voegle, 


Horace Stiffler, L. A. Lathrop and Frank Much- 
ell. L. J. Myers was installed as past chan- 
cellor; J. B. Smith as C. C., and Joseph Lehman 
as keeper of records and seals. Sidney Greeley, 
George Bickmyer, B. B. Richardson and P. H. 
France have filled the chancellor’s chair, with 
John Ellsworth, keeper of records and seals. 
There were forty-nine members in June, 1895. 

The population of the township and its vil- 
lages is given in the chapter on statistics. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


MONTGOMERY TOWNSHIP. 


PREAMBLE—OIL AND OIL WELLs — SurvEY — EsTABLISHMENT oF TowNsHip— TRANSACTIONS— 
Townsnip OFFICIALS—PIONEERS—First RESIDENT LAND BuyERS—MEN oF 1889—EaARLY 
PostaL Facitirigs—TuHErE Morcan Scuoor—First OrcHarp — RoyaLton— TownsHIP 
CuurcnHEes—Common ScHuoots—Loc-Mi_tt—Oruer Mitts; FREEPORT, oR PRarrizr DErot— 
BRADNER—RISINGSUN—VILLAGE GOVERNMENTS—PIONEERS—SURVEYS — M1LLs—ScHooLts— 


CruRCHES—CEMETERIES—SOCIETIES, Evc. 


HE villages and oil fields of this division 
of Wood county would lead the traveler 
to believe that it is an urban, rather than 
a predial, territory. The busy towns of 

Freeport, Bradner and Risingsun, the wooden 
towers or derricks, the engine-houses, tanks and 
sawmills aid the delusion so thoroughly, that 
nothing less than a tour of the township can 
dispel it. . 

Well cultivated farms, substantial buildings, 
and stock farms are numerous. A half mile 
south of Bradner is the Edmonds Brothers’ 
skunk farm. Established in 1893, the owners 
had gathered about 1,400 animals by the close 
of 1895. 

' Over a thousand feet below its surface :an 
ocean of petroleum exists, while limestone, for 
burning and building purposes, is abundant. In 
the chapter on the oil and gas fields, reference is 
made to the explorations for oil here in 1865 or 
1866, and tothe Bradner well of 1885. In 1886, 
John Fuher and Charles Villwock, on the latter’s 
land, some three and one-half miles north of 
Freeport, drilled two wells, one proving a fair 
gas well, and the other a similar oil well. The 
gas was piped to Freeport, and used. Later the 
town of Freeport drilled for gas, but got oil in- 
stead. These were early efforts of the Freeport 
people in the gas and oil line, that were rewarded. 


The Lesher, Angus and Horton wells, Nos. 1 and 
2, drilled in September, 1890, were among the 
first great wells of the Freeport field—No. 2 
making 300 barrels in twelve hours, and yet pro- 
ducing.. A. Lesher, now of the hotel at Free- 
port, had associated with him Mr. White, and 
these wells were drilled on the W. King farm, 
not far from the depot. The Hamilton & Holi- 
day well, north of town, drilled in the spring of 
1891, made a.tank a day, for over a year, and is 
yet producing. Dr. Palmer’s well, a half mile 
north of Freeport, was also a tank-a-day well, 
which, like the Hamilton, yielded largely for a 
year. The Sage well'was another large producer, 
while hundreds of other wells in Montgomery 
make it one of the great fields in Ohio to-day. 

The survey of the exterior lines was made in 
1819, and of the sectional linesin 1821. Eleven 
years later the pioneers: appeared in the forest. 
In 1840, there were 609 inhabitants; in 1850— 
922; and in 1860—1,575. During the ensuing 
decade there was only an increase of sixty-one 
souls reported, but, by 1880, the population was 
increased to 2,283. The number of inhabitants 
in 1890 was 2,856. 

The establishment of thistownship dates back 
to December 1,. 1834, when the territory now 
known as Montgomery was set off from Perry, and 
named, on the suggestion of John A. Kelly, in 
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honor of that gallant soldier of the Revolution, 
who fell in the assault on Quebec, December 31, 
1775. The first election, which followed, in 
1835, resulted in the choice of Michael Mogle, 
Guy Morgan and Abraham Logan for trustees, 
Michael Brackley, clerk; John Shuman, treasurer; 
John Bailey, Jonas Carter and Justus Stearns, 
fence-viewers; Guy Morgan and Asa Adams, 
supervisors; and Harlow Hill and Charles Smith, 
overseers of the poor. JohnA. Kelly and Guy 
Morgan were elected justice of the peace June 6, 
1835; Michael Mogle, Abraham Logan and Jonas 
Carter being judges, with Michael Brackley and 
John G. Willard, clerks of election; Guy Morgan 
and John A. Kelly, received thirteen votes each, 
one elector refusing to: cast a ballot for one of 
the candidates. The list of voters contains four- 
teen names— Griswold Morgan, John Shuman, 
Jr., Charles Smith, Anthony Brackley, Abraham 
Logan, Michael Mogle, Jonas Carter, Guy Mor- 
gan (who did not vote for himself), Michael 
Brackley, John G. Willard, John Shuman, Sr., 
George Adams, John A. Kelly and Justus 
Stearns. Mr. Kelly cast his vote for Morgan, 
but not for himself. 

Transactions.—At the first meeting of trus- 
tees, they divided the township into two road dis- 
tricts, and in the following year they divided it 
into two school districts. At the first settlement 
of trustees in the year 1837, Guy Morgan, super- 
visor, made returns of the labor performed on 
the roads. Almiron Rollins, supervisor of Dis- 
trict No. 2, presented his list on which there ap- 
pears a deficit of eight days’ labor, for which he 
gave his note for six dollars, payable to the 
trustees. 

The first payment for official services was a 
trifling sum to Constable George W. Adams, for 
serving notice on William Hambleton to leave 
the township. The Malthusian idea then pre- 
vailed, and as William appeared to be on the eve 
of becoming a charge on the people, he was 
driven out according to law. The traveling fees 
of the constable were certified at fifteen cents, 
and the fees for serving notice, twenty cents. In 
1853 the trustees adopted the temperance ordi- 
nance, making the fine for selling intoxicants $10 
for each offense. At the same time they permit- 
ted the sale of liquor for medicinal purposes; but 
prescribed a fine of $25 against the dealer who 
should knowingly sell it for any other purpose, or 
against him who would dispose of impure liquor. 
In April, 1889, the following levies were author- 
ized: Nine-tenths of a mill for soldiers’ monu- 
ment; one-half mill for roads; one-tenth mill for 
the poor; two-tenths for bridges; and _ eight- 


tenths for general expense, on a total value of 
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Trustees.—The trustees’ journe], from 1835 
to recent times, is gone, like the records of 
many of the townships. From documents in 
Auditor Gaghan’s office, and other authentic 
sources, the following names were obtained: 


1835—Michael Mogle, Abraham Logan, Guy Morgan and 
John A. Kelley, vice Logan. sia 
1886—John G. Willard, Theodore G. Frisbie, Guy Morgan. 
1837—Michael Walters, Jacob Kinnaman, Guy Morgan. 
1838-1844 (inclusive, no record or document.) 
1845—Buckley Spink, Asa Adams, Michael Walters. 
1846-48 (inclusive, no record or document.) 
1849—Buckley Spink, Wilson Holcomb, John Vosburg. 
1850—Thomas S. Carman, Wilson Holcomb, John Vosburg. 
1851—-Michael Walters, Hiram Brakeman (no record). 
1852—Henry Buchtel, William Chapman (no record). 


- 1853-54—Henry Buchtel, A. Bair, John Adams. 


1855—P. W. Hathaway, W. Huffman, Henry Buchtel. 
1856-57—Henry Buchtel, G. W. Adams, P. W. Hathaway. 
1858—G. B. Hedge, G. W. Adams, J. B. Lockhart. 
1859—G. B. Hedge, G. W. Adams, J. B. Lockhart. 
1860—Hiram Brakeman, G. W. Adams, J. B. Lockhart. 
1861—P. W. Hathaway, G. W. Adams, J. B. Lockhart. 
1862—-John Bair, John Long, F. Ormsby. 
1868—William McCormick, A. Hyter, C. L. Hoiles. 
1864—F. Ormsby, A. Hyter, C. L. Hoiles. 

1865—W. R. Van Voorhis, J. W. Lawhead, Thomas Brown. 
1867—Michael Bordner, Jacob Stahl, John Reed. 
1869—James Caskie, William Uhler, 5. Morgan. 
1870—-James Caskie, G. H. Feasel, William Uhler. 
1871-—James Caskie, G. H. Feasel, Thomas Brown. 
1872—H. C. Bacon, G. Bierly, Andrew Peebles. 
1873—Ezekiel Rice, G. Bierly, A. J. Foster. 
1874—Charles Jacobs, A. J. Bates, Stanley Morgan. 
1875—Conrad Shefler, W. Brown, Stanley Morgan. 
1876—Conrad Shefler, W. Brown, Stanley Morgan. 
1877—-Conrad Shefler, W. H. Kiger, Nelson Wolcott. 
1878—Stanley Morgan, B. B. Hoiles, Abraham Shoe. 
1879—R. W. Kelly, D. Knisely, Conrad Shefler. 
1880—D. Knisely, W. Peterson, C. Shefler. 

1881—B. B. Hoiles, O. Diver, D. Knisely. 

1882—J. W. Carter, H. N. Van Voorhis, D. Knisely. 
1883—J. W. Carter, A. Hyter, O. A. Diver. 

1884—J. R. Vaneise, H. N. Van Voorhis, A. Hyter. 
1885—J. R. Vaneise, H. N. Van Voorhis, W. W. Long. 
1886—James Caskie, Conrad Shefler, W. W. Long. 


In 1887 A. A. Stump was elected; in 1888, 
Frank M. Heminger; and in 1889, William H. 
Bates. The three trustees named served until 
April, 1893, when F. Fairbank was elected, vice 
Stump. G. M. Palmer was elected in 1894, and 
C. F. Wollam in 1895. The trustees in 1896 
were George M. Palmer, F. Fairbank and C. F. 
Wollam. 

Justices. —The justices elected were Guy 
Morgan and John A. Kelly, who qualified in De- 
cember, 1835; Guy Morgan, 1838-41; Michael 
Brackley, 1858; Wilson Holcomb, 1839; T. G. 
Frisbie, 1842 to 1848; John A. Kelly, 1842 to 
1858; W. R. Bryant, 1850-53; Samuel: Bacon, 
1856 to 1862; Ezra Morgan, 1857; J. S. Stan- 
ton, 1859-62; Jonathan Stanton, 1859; James F. 
Chilcote, 1865; Edwin R. Sage, 1865 to. 1874; 
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Frederick Bowers, 1868; G. B. Hedge, 1868; 
Thomas Brown, 1871; Elisha Biggerstaff, 1874; 
S. A. Angus, 1877; John W. Blessing, 1877, re- 
signed in 1878; M. C. Mowen, 1878; Charles ps 
Sage, 1880-83; J. Haskel, 1881; John Edmonds, 
1884-87; W. S. Sutliff, 1885-88; Stephen A. 
Angus, 1886 and 1895; O. A. Diver, 1889; 
George C. Shefler, 1891; Jonathan E. Ladd, 
1890-93; Joseph Goudy, 1890, resigned in 1891; 
Osman A. Diver, 1892; M. C. Mowen, 1894; S. 
A, Angus, 1895; A. A. Stump, 1896. 

Clerks.—The office of township clerk has been 
filled by the following-named citizens: Michael 
Brackley, 1835; T. G. Frisbie, 1839-48; Arnold 
A. Moon, 1848; A. Lansdale, 1851; S. Yant, 
1856; T. G. Frisbie, 1857; C. W. Marvin, 1858; 
A. Lansdale, 1859; E. R. Sage, 1860; A. A, 
Jellison, 1862; J. B. Lockhart,-1863; James Lin- 
coln, 1864; L. F. Chilcote, 1865; James T. 
Yanty.1967;0 7. -G. Brisbie;1869; J. B:. Lock- 
hart, 1870; S. A. Angus, 1874; L. Edgar, 1876; 
W. Hamilton, 1877; L. Edgar, 1878; J. B. 
Lockhart, 1879; C. J. Sage, 1880; C. Yost, 1883; 
George M. Palmer, 1884; O. N. Bryant,. 1887; 
Eugene West, 1890; and A. F. Basey, appointed 
September, 1892; Charles S. Sage, elected in 
1894, was re-elected in 1896. 

Treasurers.—The treasurer’s office was first 
held by John Shuman, elected in 1835. He was 
followed by Michael Walters, 1836; Henry Buch- 
tel, 1837; A. Adams, in 1840; John D. Bailey 
held the office down to 1845; W. Holcomb, 1845; 
and E. R. Sage, 1849-59. The records are 
wanting from 1860 to 1874. Since 1875 the fol- 
lowing named have filled the office: S. E. Til- 
ton, 1875; Milton Ashley, 1876; S. A. Angus, 
1877; W. Hamilton, 1880; H. L. Hathaway, 
1882; S. J. Dern, 1887; O. A. Diver, 1894; H. 
L. Hathaway, 1895-96. 

Assessors.—Among the first assessors were 
Thomas J. Carman, elected in 1842, and John 
Stephens, in 1844. In 1895, J. W. Coy, J. W. 
Huffman and Charles Sheffler were elected asses- 
sors. In 1896, John Harman, Daniel Stahl and 
Adam Klotz were elected to that office. 

Constables.—In 1896, the constables were 
Robert Edgar, H. B. Bierly and William Black- 
man. 

School Directors. —In 1896, the school direct- 
ors were George K. Daily, Henry Wensel, Will- 
iam H. Kiger, Daniel Knisely, Noah Rinebolt, 
and George H. Feasel. 


Pioneers.—John A. Kelly was the first settler 
of Montgomery. He landed on his homestead 


on the 19th day of June, 1832. Mrs. Emily P. 
Carter, writing in 1886 on this subject, said: 


_ He brought with him a man named Henry Sapp, to help 
dig a well and cut timber for the house—a double round-log 
cabin with a fire place in each end made of clay mud and 
sticks—mud stuck together or held together with grass. Sapp 
worked for him forty days, and Kelly deeded him forty acres 
of land in payment thereof—an acre for each day’s work. 
The same land Reason Kelly has since bought and paid $60 
per acre for it. It is now the home of Cyrus Kelly, grand- 
son of John A. Kelly. The pioneer went eighteen miles, 
and got fourteen men to come and help him raise the logs 
forthe cabin. They came in the morning of one day, and re- 
mained until the next afternoon. Almost the first thing they 
undertook to do was to dig a well. They dug fourteen feet 
and struck hard-pan; after that they could only dig six 
inches a day, but they persevered until the well was twenty- 
five feet deep, when they came to the rock, and in this wet, 
swampy country got only a meagre supply of water. The 
first meetings held in the township were held in Kelly’s 
house by Revs. Dresser and Harlow Hill. Joseph Asbaugh, 
an early settler, found a bee tree, and, as was the custom, 
proceeded to cut itdown. When it fell he discovered. it con- 
tained a swarm of bees, two coons and three bears—a prolific 
tree and verily ‘a happy family,” which it seemed a great 
pity to disturb—but he captured the honey, the coons and 
one bear. Game of all kinds was plenty, and fish so abund- 
ant that when Kelly was coming here, as he rode through 
the east branch of the Portage river, his horse stepped on 
and killed several large pickerel. The Indians would fre- 
quently come to eat, and would pay at the rate of a shilling 
a meal. One day several came and sat down to eat while 
Mrs. Kelly fried corn-fritters. They always ate hearty; but 
this day they seemed ravenous, for the cakes disappeared by 
the pan full. She mixed another mess, but still the Indians 
did not appear satisfied, and the mystery was only solved 
when she discovered by the grease dripping down onto the 
floor that one of the squaws had a large quantity stowed 
away in the foids of her blanket. 

The marriage of John Shuman and Catharine Brackley 
is said to have been the first event of that kind in the town- 
ship. 

In Harlow Hill’s reminiscences of his coming 
here in,1832, he speaks of his three-months’ 
stay in Seneca county; of Charles Foster’s little 
store at Fostoria; of McCormick’s cabin, and of 
his reception by John A. Kelly in October of 
that year. In January, 1833, he built his cabin; 
in March, Morgan located a mile and a half south; 
then came Michael Brackley, to a point a half 
mile northward; and then, CharlesSmith. Abra- 
ham Shoe began work on his cabin April 21, 1835. 
About the same time, the Divers came, while, on 
the site of Bradner, Freeport, Rochester, Royal- 
ton and other villages, the pioneers, referred to 
in the history of such villages, made their homes. 

A. McBurney, the first white man who died 
in this township, came from Ireland in 1775 to 
aid the Revolutionists, and served in the Conti- 
nental army to the close of the war. A. J. 
Brooks believes that the old soldier died in 1837. 

Michael Mogle’s wife, the first woman who 
died within the township lines, was buried near 
McBurney, on Chestnut Ridge. 

Rodney Beets was the first Disciple preacher; 
but Moses Bonham was the first to organize a 
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class of that denomination here. In 1840, the 
Methodists held their first quarterly meeting in 
Frisbie’s gristmill, at Freeport. 

First Resident Land Buyers.—The following 
names, descriptions and dates are taken from the 
transcript of original entries, to show the order 
in which the pioneers made their purchases from 
the United States: 


David Hanline, E. N. E. ¥ S. 1, April 7, 1834. 
john Hamilton, S. W. S. E. S. 2, May 11, 1835. 
John Stephens, pt. of S. E. S.2, Nov. 10, 1835. 
G. H. Hathaway, S. W. &% S. 2, Dec. 19, 1835. 
John Segel, S.S. W Meee 38, April 1, 1886. 

Jesse Stone, N. W. S. 3, April 5, 1836. 

Alex. McConnell, S. WV N. E. S. 3, taxed in 1853. 
Guy Morgan, E. S..E..S. 5, Oc t. 30, 1833. 

Francis Smith, E. N. W. S. 5, Nov. 6, 1833. 
Daniel Hemminger, S. W. N, W.S. 5, May 6, 1887. 
John P: Bradner,.pt: S. Ey %..9. 6, Nov. 16, 1837. 


Reuben Bierly, S. W. oy 2 ai S. 6; Nov. 93. 1888. 

Philip Shroyer, N. E. taxed in 1854. 

Harlow Hill, W.S. E. % 3 be 12, 1833. 

Anthony Brackley, E. N. E. S.8, Nov. 20, 1833. 

Philip Siffert, S. E. ofS; 10; Sept. 16, 1833. 

Michael Bordner, pts. of S. W. and N. W. ¥ S.10, Jan. 11, 
18 


David Hanline, N. S. E. S..11, Aug, 17, 1838. 

Simeon and. Dan. Edmonds, W: of N. E. and N. W. S. 12, 
Nov. 16, 1833. 

Henry Myers, W. S. E. S. 12, July 5, 1834. 

Henry Myers, N. E. S. 13, Sept. 13, 1833. 

Michael Mogle, Jr., N: N. W.S. 14, June 27, 1833. 

Nathan Wightman, S. S. E.'S. 14, Dec. 12, 1833 

Seth B. Frisbie, Pe N. W. S. 14, June 8, 1835. 

David Mogle, N: E. S. 15, June 27, 1838. 

Henry Buchtel, oe NeW. XS. 15, Sept. 16, 1833. 

John G. Will rd, S.S. W. 5S. li, June 20, 1833. 

Alex. McCurdy, E. N. E. § 7, Aug. 8, 1836, 

Jonas Carter, S. E. S. 20, Sept: "2, 1834. 

John McGill, S. E:S. E. S. 21, Nov. 8, 1836. 

John Graham, pt. S. W. S. 22, May 30, 1835. (died in 1848). 

George W. Dunn; ‘Ey Nz Es 8: 28; Nov: 17, 1835. 

Silas Hufford, N. W.S.2 9, Sept. 10, 1882. 

John J. Bowman, S, er N. E.S. 29, June 10, 1835. 

Henry Sapp, S E. S._W..S. 30, May 6, 1833. 

Abraham Logan, pt. S. W Ny s. 30, Sept. 6, 1833. 

Joseph Ansbaugh, E. S. E S. 30, April 19, 1833. 

John A. Kelly, S. E..S. 32, May 28, 1832. 

Michael Reith, N. E, S. E. S. 34, Mar. 16, 1836. 

Abraham Shoe, pts. N: aS and S. W. S. 34, May 26, 1835. 

Jacob Baer, N. W.S. W.S 6. 

Benjamin’ Wollam, N. N. W. S. 36, Oct. 95, 1833. 


Men of 1839.—There were 106 male inhabit- 
ants, aged twenty-one years or over, in the town- 
ship in 1839. They, with their relatives formed 
the first circle of pioneers, and for this reason 
their names are given here. John Ash, Joseph 
Ansbaugh, Asa Adams, George Adams, John 
Adams, David Adams (2d), Alexander Adams, 
David Adams, Thomas Adams, Peter Becker, 
Henry Buchtel, George Buchtel, Michael Bord- 
ner, Michael Brackley, Anthony Brackley, John 
_ D. Bailey, William Baker, Jacob Baker, Abraham 

Becker, Samuel Biggerstaff, John Brooks, Alva 
Burgess, William Burgess, Jacob Bonawittz, 
Jacob Burns, Reuben. Bierly, David -Bierly, 
George Craig, John Craig, Jonas Carter, Thomas 
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Carman, William Cox, William Cary, David 
Caldwell, Malhon Dunkel, Thomas Davis, David 
Earnest, Daniel Edmonds, Seth B. Frisbie, 
Theodore G. Frisbie, Robert Deke, John Gray- 
ham, John Donaldson, Jacob Harsh, Daniel 
Heminger, Harlow Hill, Elam Henry, David 
Hanline, Samuel Hanline, David Hanline, Jr., 

Tobias Hanline, Michael Hanline, Wilson Hol- 
comb, Henry Harsh, George Keefer, John Kyser, 
Samuel Matthews, Lyman Matthews, Guy Mor- 
gan, Griswold Morgan, David Mocktel, John Mc- 
Dowel, John Ostrander, Benjamin Ostrander, 
James Martin, Caleb Penn, Jacob Rickerprot, 
Abraham Shoe, Frederick Shoe, Jacob Shoe, 
David Stevenson, John Stevens, Justus Stearns, 
John Shaner, John Shuman, John Shuman, Jr., 

Charles Smith, George Smith, Buckley Spink, 
Christian Smith, Daniel Shwab, Godfrey Stahl, 
John Seymour, George Squires, Matthew Stump, 
Almiron Rollins, John Rombler, Loyd Rombler, 
Benjamin Scott, John Richards, Benjamin Woll- 
am, Archibald ‘Wollam, John Vosburg, E. B. 
Gould, Jacob Kinnaman, Leonard Jackson, Ab- 
ner Smith, John Fritcher, Jacob Gilbert, Beng 
Keller, James Andrews, Adam Shroyer, Michael 
Walters, Joseph Walters, Emanuel Walters, 
and Osman Diver. 

Early Postal Facilitics.—The first post office 
was at Montgomery Cross Roads, with Guy Mor- 
gan, postmaster. The route wasfrom Perrysburg 
to Bucyrus. Later a route was established from 
Fremont, connecting with the one at the Cross 
Roads, and having an office at Freeport. Ezra 
Morgan was postmaster in 1849, and G. B. 
Hedge. in later years. John Baer carried the 
mail from 1835 until 1839. He was a boy of 
sixteen then. It usually required four days to go 
from Bucyrus to Perrysburg. 

The Morgan School.—Mrs. Diver, when a 
girl, taught school in the Morgan school house, a 
little log cabin about twelve feet square. At one 
end a mud and stick fire place; around the other 
three sides pegs about two feet long were driven 
into a row of logs some three feet from the floor. 
On these pegs were fastened slabs, which formed 
the desks; in front of the desks stuod benches, 
three in umber, one for each side. The teach- 
er’s home was seven miles south of Bucyrus, and 
when she came to teach she came on horseback, 
in one day, in company with the mail carrier, 
who also came on horseback. She afterward 
made the trip alone, and would ride for miles 
without seeing a human being. 

First Orchard.—The oldest apple orchard in 
the township is still standing on the farm owned 
by John Adams, adjoining the J: W. Carter farm, 
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and bears some apples yet, although its best days 
are over. Jonas Carter brought the seeds from 
Delaware county, when he moved in. 1833 or 
1834. He had the trees grafted when large 
enough, and for many years they bore very fine 
fruit. As soon as they began to bear so that 
Carter had plenty of apples, he made a cider-mill 
which would turn out two barrels of cider a day, 
and thus he made the first cider in the township. 

Royalton, on Sections 30 and 32, Montgomery 
township, was surveyed in July, 1836, by Hiram 
Davis for Dr. Jacob Kinnaman. Dr. John Kinna- 
man, a graduate of a Philadelphia college, was 
the first physician. He was a young man, anda 
lover of his profession. His coming was hailed 
with delight by the settlers. He located about 
one-half mile west of two miles north of Mill- 
grove. A very large walnut stump served him 
for a laboratory, drug depository and general re- 
ception room. He laid out a town at this point 
and named it Royalton, but it died in its infancy 
shortly after the demise of its founder. Many 
times in riding he would cut down a tree, hitch 
his horse to one of its branches and let him browse 
until his patient was out of danger, often from 
eight to ten hours. The following is an instance 
of this man’s nerve and ability in his profession. 
Swayn, a pioneer of Perry, then living in Bloom, 
was hurt by a falling tree. In a few days it was 
found necessary to amputate the leg. Dr. Kinna- 
man was sent for and arrived. Without any as- 
sistance, and with no surgical implements but a 
razor and an old saw, the doctor amputated the 
limb neatly and speedily, and the man got well. 
Dr. Kinnaman died in 1838, a victim of excessive 
attention to medical study and over work. 

Township Churches.—Mt. Tabor Evangelical 
‘Church, in Section 28, was built in 1870, by An- 
drew Foster, Andrew Dieter and J. Christian 
Dieter. The building committee were Jacob 
Dieter, Adam Bowe and their wives, with Annie 
Hanline. Wm. Osborn, of West Millgrove, built 
the house at a cost of $2,000, on one-quarter 
of an acre donated by Andrew Dieter. Among 
the pastors were Rev. Samuel Rife, Thomas 
George, John Plantz, W. T. Strough, D. Strow- 
man, E. Wingard, Samuel Crocklen, Eli Shoe- 
maker, D. H. Huddle, J. J. Bernhardt, and W. 
D. Ganertesfelder, the present pastor. He at- 
tends the Bradner, Salem (in Perry), Trinity (in 
Sandusky), and St. Johns (in Seneca county) 
congregations. J. C. Dieter has been an official 
of the Church since 1870. He is now trustee; 
also Levi Shoe, George Arnold, the clerk, John 
Bowers, and Jacob Dieter. There are about 
forty members in good standing. 


The Union Church, of Chestnut Ridge, is no- 
ticed among the Churches of Bradner. 

The German Baptist Church, on the west line 
of Montgomery township, was organized about 
fifteen years ago. Among the old members 
were Elder Jonathan Whitmore, George Amos, 
Andrew Whitmore, Elder J. Whitmore, Aster 
Jacob Esterly, the Graybills, and a few others. 
The trustees are Henry Michael, George Amos, 
and John Lindower. The membership is small. 

The first United Brethren Church was organ- 
ized, in 1836, by Revs. Jeremiah Brown and 
Jacob Crom. Abraham Shoe stated some years 
ago his belief in the date given. 

The Montgomery Church and school stood 
not far from Bower’s mill, west of Risingsun. 
For years the two Longs preached there, as in 
other parts of the circuit. 

Common Schools.— The conventional pioneer 
school was carried on down to the close of 
the ‘‘thirties,’’ when the common-school sys- 
tem began to receive attention. The records, 
like those of the township, cannot be found. 
The journal of the board of education, in posses- 
sion of the clerk, dates back only to April 17, 
1882, “when W: Cr Showalter, -G..°K.~ Daily, 
Thomas Adams, Jr., W. H. Kiger, Jacob Stahl, 
John Mervin, W. W. Long, Fred Bower and 
J. G. Heltman qualified as clerks of the nine dis- 
tricts. In May, a tax levy of 5% mills for school 
purposes was ordered, a brick school house was 
erected in District No. 6, by Adam Graber, for 
$787.50, and a frame one in District-No. 1. A. 
L. Bordner, Henry Hill, H. N. Van Voorhis, 
Daniel Knisely, Jacob Bair, B. Inman, Albert 
Faatz, E. F. Day, James Hoot, James Caskie, 
H. B. Bierly, George Amos, J-.H..Lusk, GoL. 
McNutt, George Feasel, and others, have been 
members of the board .at intervals since 1885, 
directing the modern improvements in buildings, 
equipments and systems of instruction. In 1882 
there were 335 male and 262 female children of 
schoolage inthetownship. In September, 1886, 
there were only 239 male and 185 female pupils 
enumerated outside the special districts, while in 
July, 1895, there were 161 male and 132 female 
children in the six country districts, and six chil- 
dren in joint Sub-District No. 2, adjoining 
Freedom. The treasurer’s record dates back to 
1866, when Lucy Strong, H. B. Brown, Minnie 
F. Lampson, H. Canfield and Ellen Fay were 
teachers. Sarah Cook, A. E. Hurlbut, Sarah L. 
Curtis, E. F. Hase, Helen Adams, Lucy Henry, 
Jerusha Hays, .C. W. Lenhart, Mary Smith, 
Emma Gould, Emma Strong, Maggie Huffman, 
Nannie Morgan, Louisa Myers, Maggie Davidson, 
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Annette Rockwood, Jennie Adams, J. B. Jack- 
son, G. W. VanSickle, G. W. McPeck, E. 40s 
Sherwood, Clara J. Lockhart, Albert Everett, 
Alice Anderson, Marion Muir, John Soule, Lizzie 
Angus, Ann E. McQuinn, Mary Winklepleck, 
Anna E. Poe, Jennie Faylor, Martha Colwell, 
I. N. Van Tassel, Lewis Edgar, Fannie Norris, 
Nancy Bierly, Kate Haynes, Charity Adams, 
Anna Forrest, H. H. A. Boyd, Ida Gould, Ari- 
enna Cowden, Austin Harrison, and Adie Lang- 
don were teachers here prior to the close of 
1871. In 1871, there were 311 male and 382 
female children of school age in the township, 
District No. 5 having 103 of the total for the ten 
districts. 

Log-Mill. —A log-mill, where corn.was ground, 
was established at West Millgrove, but the first 
gristmill was built in 1835, on Section 10, on 
what was called the Keller farm, north of Free- 
port. It wasrun by horse-power. The first saw- 
mill, a water-power, was on the Cox farm, on 
the out-let of the Freeport Prairie, Section 21. 
The power was not always sufficient, and a great 
deal of fun was had at its expense. There was 
abundance of water, but no fall, and people said 
the sawyers had’to help turn the wheel, until it 
was called ‘‘elbow and water-power.” The 
Adams gristmill, on the McCutchenville road, 
west by south of Freeport, was built by David 
Adams, about the year 1838. He dammed the 
river at that point, and operated the mill until 
1857 or 1858. It was a hewed-log structure, 
with inside frame-work; it had two pair of stones, 
one pair of French buhrs for grinding wheat and 
rye, and one pair of stones for grinding cern and 
buckwheat. This mill was torn down in about 

the year 1861 by a son, Asa Adams. 
Mills.—The first sawmill in the vicinity was 
that built by Tift, on Section 31, in° connection 
with a potash factory. He was also an itin- 
erant pump-maker. An old settler, referring to 
the man, said wherever there was a pump wanted 
he would take his tools, then go to the woods 
and get asmall sycamore log and bore it out for 
a pump-stock, and when finished it was quite 
cheap and durable. Hesometimes suffered from 
ague. When in the woods he would lie down on 
a log and shake an hour or more, then go on his 
way again as if nothing had happened. 

The Freeport mill was built by Tifft for T. G. 
Frisbie, where O. N. Bryant’s dwelling now 
stands. In 1860 the frame and roof were stand- 
‘ing. A short distance southwest, on the East 
Branch, was the Adams’ mill, which was running, 
down to the time of the war. The old. Diver 
sawmill passed away before the war. The old 


Hedge mill, now replaced by new buildings, and 
the Ensminger mill were established years before 
the war, while the Bower mill, on the Risingsun 
road, and many portable sawmills, have been 
useful industries. The Hedge saw and planing 
mill was established eight years ago on its pres- 
ent site, after the burning of the older mill, 
which stood a half-mile northwest. 


FREEPORT, OR PRAIRIE DEPOT. — 


The ground, on which the village stands, was 
surveyed in March, 1836, by Hiram Davis, for 
John Bailey and Henry Buchtel. In the sum- 
mer of 1836, Michael Brackley and T. G. Frisbie 
built a log cabin (where Mrs. Cook’s new dwell- 
ing was erected in 1894), in which they placed a 
stock of general merchandise. About the same 
time, Michael Hanline erected a larger log-house 
(east of Dr. Brooke’s residence), and established 
himself as atavern-keeper. Rochester and Mont- 
gomery Cross Roads had postal facilities many 
years before the department took cognizance of 
the new village, but in time it was given a post 
office, and the new name—Prairie Depot. 

The first merchants, not satisfied with the 
water and horse-power mills, referred to in the 
history of the township, constructed a large mill, 
introduced good machinery, and inaugurated it as 
the pioneer steam-gristmill. Michael Bordner 
had the contract for freighting the boiler from 
Perrysburg, a work he performed within a week, 
with two yoke of oxen. 

Prior to May, 1852, the United States mail, 
for the residents of the village and vicinity, was 
carried from Montgomery Cross Roads, and left 
in care of E. R. Sage, until the Brookes, Carters, 
Spinks, Sheflers, Bordners, Shoes, Baileys, Dr. 
Gorsuch, Dr. Huffman; and others, would find it 
convenient to call for their letters. T. G. Fris- 
bie was appointed postmaster in 1852; Samuel 
Angus followed; Dr. Edwin R. Sage held the 
office in 1863; Mrs. James Lincoln, in 1864; Dr. 
Sage, in 1865, with Caroline Chapman, deputy 
and mail-carrier; Edward R. Sage, 1876; Osman 
Diver, 1885; H. L. Hathaway, 1889; and O. N. 
Bryant, 1893. 

_ Village Government.—The petition for the 
incorporation of Freeport, dated April 21, 1876, 
was presented by Edwin R. Sage and Lewis C. 
Edgar, representing the forty-five petitioners, 
June 8, 1876, and wasgranted September 7, that 
year. 

The mayors were W. R. Bryant, elected in 
1876; E.R. Sage, 1878; W. A. Pryor, 1879; W.R. 
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Bryant, 1881; W. A. Tew, 1883; W. R. Bryant, 
1885; A. Lesher, 1886; Charles J. Sage, 1887; 
W. Hamilton, 1889; L. C. Edgar, appointed in 
December, 1889, vice Hamilton, resigned; L. C. 
Edgar, elected in April, 1890, and J. L. Will- 
iamson, 1893. The election of L. C. Edgar was 
recorded in 1895 and 1896. 

Fire and carelessness have played havoc with 
the village records. After the expenditure of 
time and labor in research and interviews, a com- 
plete list of mayors was made, but the names of 
councilmen for 1876 and 1877 could not be given 
with anything approaching certainty. In 1878, 
W.R. Bryant, C. Bierly, C. Jacobs, M. Bord- 
ner, L. C. Edgar and C. J. Sage formed the 
council; while, in 1879, Aaron Lesher occupied 
M. Bordner’s place. In 1880, E. R. Sage, W. 
V. Haines and R. N. Crouse were members, and 
they, with N. W. Goodrick, John Baer and J. 
W. Graham, formed the council in 1881, while 
J. W. Hoiles was elected in 1882. The council- 
men for each year, from 1883 to 1894, are named 
in the following list, while those elected in 1895 
are mentioned in the report of the election: 


. W. Coy, T. H. Lawhead. 
. G. Heltman, N. J. Wirebaugh, J. F. Ross, W. H. 
almer, W. Hamilton, F. P. Bane 
1892—J. W. Graham, B. Hutchins and S. Newcomer. 
1893—J. W. Calkins, J. Hoiles, J. W. Graham. 
1894—O. A. Diver, J. W. Calkins, A. Fike. 

The officers, el@écted in 1895, were: Mayor, 
L. C. Edgar; council, J. F. Ross, M. P. Smith, 
B. C. Harding; treasurer, C. H. Hoiles; clerk, J. 
R. Wright; marshal, Levi Holcomb, to succeed 
F. H. Fike; street commissioner, D. E. Jackson; 
school board, Mary E. Tilton and Mrs. Hinkley. 
The entire ticket was Republican. The issue 
‘«wet” or ‘‘dry” was won by the ‘‘drys.’’ In 
1896, A. Fike, J. L. Williamson, J. H. Bran- 
don, Wilson Hamilton, J. H. Harman. 

The office of village clerk has been filled by 
A. Lesher, 1877; J. B. Lockhart, 1878; W. 
Hamilton, 1879; J. A. Stump, 1881; F. H. Fike, 
1885; E. E. Frisbie, 1887; F. H. Fike, 1888; 
M.-B. Frisbie, 1889; E. J. Coy, 1891; J. L. 
Williamson, appointed in March, 1892; J. B. 
Newcomer, 1893; J. R. Wright, 1895; J. L. 
Graham, 1896. 

Among the treasurers may be named N. W. 


Goodrick, 1878; A. A. Simmons, 1881; E. E. 
Smith, 1889; A. A. Heltman, 1892; and C. H. 
Hoiles, 1895, 1896. 

In 1896, L. Holcomb and M. L. Palmer 
(ass't) were elected marshals; Wilson Hamilton, 
R. N. Graham, J. W. Calkins, E. R: Page, Sr., 
Mrs. S. E. Tilton and Mrs. S. D. Hinkley were 
elected members of the school board. 

In November, 1887, the question of prohib- 
iting the liquor traffic was presented. There 
were forty votes for and thirty-seven against. 
In April, 1890, a petition for the annexation of 
territory was presented to the council. In 1895, 
the question of selling intoxicating liquors was 
again presented, when the Prohibition party won. 
The proposition to pave Main street from the 
railroad to the west line of the village has been 
seriously eritertained, and it is believed the coun- 
cil will authorize such a necessary improvement. 

In school matters, the village is well endowed. 
A large school building, modern in architecture 
and furnishings, has taken the place of the small 
structure, which was a link between pioneer days 
and the development of the oil field. 

Mills.—The old Frisbie mill was burned about 
1843. Atthat time Henry Buchtel, John Brooke 
and Caleb Minkler were owners, as they are re- 
membered by A. J. Brooke. Michael Hanline 
rented it, and, shortly after, it was burned. 
Frisbie & Hanline rebuilt the mill and added saw- 
mill machinery. Prior to 1860, the concern was 
abandoned, and the old soldier of 1812, Kieffer, 
occupied it as a tenant, for some years. 

The Metcalf sawmill, which stood east of 
the Frisbie mill, was built by Heller in the 
‘fifties.’ About the time the railroad was con- 
structed, the house was torn down. The Halli- 
day & Hamilton sawmill took its place, and 
continued in operation until the oil boom com- 
menced. 

Foundries, and boiler and machine shops are 
the rule to-day, showing that Freeport is in its 
iron age. The Hedge, the Stiger & Hoiles, and 
the Bowers mills may be considered village in- 
dustries. 

Fires.—Like its sister village of West Mill- 
grove, Freeport had its destructive fire. In 
August, 1893, the buildings on the corner of 
Main and Center streets were swept away, in- 
cluding Tilton & Sage’s store, John Hart’s har- 
ness shop, M. Heath’s three-story hotel, Hatha- 
way & Heltman’s store, and the Lesher building. 
In the last named house was the council room 
and the village archives. 

Rebuilding.—Tilton & Sage built their pres- 
ent store immediately after the fire, and Good- 
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rick’s shop followed in 1893. In 1895, the 
‘« Lesher House,” a modern concern, was erected, 
and opened for hotel purposes in the fall of 
that year. A few of the pioneer business and 
dwelling houses have come down to the present 
time intact, but, as a rule, the buildings of the 
village are modern. 

In 1878, Lawrence’s blacksmith shop was 
established where is now the T. J. Chilcote fur- 
niture store (near the Edgar residence), and for 
fourteen years he carried on his trade there. In 
1892, Chilcote purchased the lot, and the shop was 
removed to Center street. Again, in Mayor June, 
1895, he built a large shop next the unused Con- 
gregational church house. Later in the year, the 


Angus building was erected and opened asa gents’ - 


furnishing house. Outside the business center, 
along Mainand Center streets, several large resi- 
dences and well-kept grounds can be seen, while, 
on the parallel streets, many cottage homes 
stand in orderly lawns. Shade trees, wanting 
in the majority of the newer villages, abound 
here and give to Freeport a warm, comfortable 
appearance. 

Churches.—The first Methodist Episcopal 
class in Montgomery was organized by Rev. Har- 
low Hill, in 1834, with seven members. Among 
them was Frederick Shawhan, a soldier of the 
Revolution, who, when eighty-four years of age, 
walked to Harlow Hill’s house, wherein he 
preached. Mr. Thrapp was the first circuit 
preacher, though Mr. Hollopeter is said to have 
been the first Gospeller to address the pioneers of 
this section, while Mr. Whitman, who took a part 
in organizing the Risdon Circuit, was also here. 
Among the first members were Frederick Shaw- 
han, Rachel Kelly, Mary Rawlins, Mary Carter, 
Wm. Fancher, Amy Hill, and Harlow Hill, whowas 
class-leader. David Darling Harlow,’ Henry Darl- 
ing, John Shaner and wife, John and Melita Graham 
are said tohave become members in 1837 or 1838, 
when the class was really organized. In 1839 
Freeport was in the Bowling-green, Woodville 
and Elmore Circuit. Thirty years after, Free- 
port Circuit was organized to include New 
Rochester, West Millgrove, Jerry City, Greens- 
burg and Rollersville, with the Troy and Web- 
ster classes. Among the early preachers other 
than those mentioned were John Brock, Simon 
Lee, M. Hollopeter, J. R. Jewett, Elnathan 
Gavitt,, Henry Nicholson, John Graham, M. 
Riggs, Job Morrow, John Whistler, H. L. 
' Nickerson, John Priddey, M. Cook, Joseph Sims, 
and H. W. Hill, one of the local preachers. A 
house of worship was erected in 1867, at.a cost 
of $1,500, and a pasonage in 1883. There are 


200 members in this class. In July, 1893, 
William Kiger, James Caskie, and J. G. Helt- 
man were elected trustees. Rev. I. N. Kuel is 
now the preacher-in-charge. 

The Congregational Church organized in 1842, 
by Rev. N. T. Fay, claimed about fifty members. 
He began holding his meetings in the different 
school houses, but they finally built the first 
church in Freeport, a log building, and some 
years later erected the first frame church which is 
still standing, but unoccupied. Mr. Fay had 
a varied experience in the comedy and tragedy of 
life. For many years weddings and funerals 
were the only recreation the people had, and he 
was frequently called upon to officiate at both. 
Great secrecy was observed with regard to most 
of the weddings, for if it became known that such 
an event was about to transpire, a de/ling was 
sure to ensue, and very few were willing to be 
the victims. On January 24, 1876, the society 
was incorporated with Mrs. H. Bacon, treasurer; 
Thomas Adams, deacon; J. S. Mahoney, J. B. 
Lockhart and H. Bacon, trustees. In 1887 the 
society dissolved, and the building left without 
tenants. 

The Disciples Society was formally organized 
in 1858, and completely organized in 1860, with 
twenty members. Rev. William Dowling was 
the first preacher, and the ‘‘Old Red School 
House”’ the place of meeting. In 1865-66, the 
present church house was erected. A few years 
ago thé building was moved across the street to 
its present location, where the 132 members came 
to worship. Rev. A. McMillan, the pastor, was 
the publisher of The Christian Review, a semi- 
monthly journal issued from the Odserver office, 
down to September, 1895, when the editer left 
the village. Long before the organization of 
this society, Rodney Beets preached in the town- 
ship, and Moses Bonham organized a class, 
about 1850, with Esther, Maggie and Laura 
Diver, William Wirebaugh and wife,: Melissa 
Jones, John Baer and wife, William Dowling and 
wife,»and Mrs. Chapman, members. Revs. Wm. 
Dowling, J. Q. Randall, S. A. Griffin, A. S. 
Bartlett, J. T. H. Stewart, G. W. Kline, A. P. 
Frost and A. McMillan were pastors in the order 
named. 

Socteties.—Prairie Depot Lodge, No. 646, 
I. O. O. F., was organized at West Millgrove, 
and chartered July 20, 1876. During the ensu- 
ing six years it made remarkable progress, but 
its decline was noticed early in 1883, and by 
1886 the members considered it advisable to sur- 
render the charter. Under such circumstances 
the Oddfellows of Freeport stepped into the 
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breach, and asked the Grand Lodge to transfer 
the charter to them. This was done July 20, 
1886, when the back dues were subscribed and 
paid over by the twenty members then belong- 
ing. The noble grand’s chair has been filled by 
the following named members: H. J. Pelton, 
Asa Baird, O. Stearns (1), T. J. Henry (2), 
G. W. Zeppernick, Joseph Enos (3), James 
Brandeberry, A. K. Longaker, R. Swinehart, 
J. P. Wetmore (8), J. C. Ort (16), B. F. Simons 
(7), J. M. Dicken (10), A. Hampshire (9), James 
Dindore (11 and 11 a), M. J. Moffett, S.S. Shank 
(12 and 13), Levi Worts (15), J. C. Conley (6), 
J. W. Graham, J. W. Adams, G. W. Hedge 
(18), W. H. Palmer (23), W. H. Kiger, J. D. 
Kurtz, W. H. Palmer, F. T. Hedge, R. N. Gra- 
ham, Eugene West (24), E. J. Coy (25), J. G. 
Heltman, F. P. King, J. A. Graham, H. C. Pit- 
tinger, O. A. Diver, C. S. Sage and W. P. Cessna. 

There have been twenty-seven different in- 
cumbents of the secretary’s office, the numbers 
given above showing the order in which those 
promoted to the noble grand’s chair served. 
L. H. Perry was the 4th; A. R. Knapp, the 5th; 
W. Coontz, the 9th; J. C. Thompson, the 14th; 
A. K. Wein, 15th a; George Buckingham, 17th; 
G. A. Bryant, roth; F. H. Fike, 20th, 21st and 
22d; W. R. Tilton, 26th; D. K. Morrison, 27th; 
Jesse Crowfoot, 28th; H. L. Hinkley, 29th; and 
A. W. Herriff, 30th and 31st. The membership 
in July, 1895, was eighty-four. 

Crystal Encampment, No. 271, I. O. O. F., 
was chartered November 22, 1892. The names 
of charter members are as follows: W. H. 
Palmer, A. F. Basey, H. G. Walters, A. W. 
Herriff, F. P. Ross, F. T. Hedge, S. S. Warner, 
-J. W. Coy, W. P. Cessna, James A. Graham, 
R. N. Graham, Fred. Holcomb, L. R. Jacobs, 
P. C. Hoiles, C. G. Hovis, N. J. Wirebaugh, 
William Eckart, Frank Castle and J. W. Cal- 
kins. George Myers, Guy J. Johnson and W. 
Gaines have presided over this encampment 
down to June, 1895. J. W. Coy, the first scribe, 
was succeeded by C. A. Thompson. The num- 
ber of members reported, in June, 1895, was 
twenty-eight. 

Lucy Webb Lodge, No. 285, D. of R., was 
chartered May 24, 1889, with the following 
named members: Jerusha Fike (1), Lizzie Helt- 
man (2), Sarah Diver (3), Lucy Fike, Elsie 
Basey (8), Cora West, Lucy Bryant, Lucy King 
(5), Mett Lawrence, Lena Hovis, Callie Hedge, 
Jessie Sage (7), Sarah Heath, Lizzie Harmon 
(9), Maud Newcomer, Rose Pittenger, Annie 
Graham, Alice Ayres, Lavina Graham (11), Ida 
Kurtz, Adelene Coy, Mary Kiger, Minnie Vill- 
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wock, Lizzie Fuher, Henry Pittenger, Russell 
Graham, Osman Diver, Osias Bryant, George 
Hedge, William Kiger, Abram Fike, Augustus: 
Basey, Melvin Ayres, Eugene West, Frank Fike, 
Charles S. Sage, Charles Villwock, John Fuher, 
Joseph Coy, Jacob Lawrence, Joseph Heltman, 
John Harmon and Frank King. The ladies who 
have held the position of noble grand since organ- 
ization are those whose names are followed by 
numbers in the above list, with Maggie Graham, 
the fourth in order of service; Emma Herriff, the 
sixth, and Ella Palmerton, the tenth. The 
secretaries have been Sarah Diver, Mary Kiger, 
Maggie Graham, Emma Herriff, Elsie Basey, 
Lizzie Harmon, Ella Palmerton and Ednetta 
Calkins. Celia Walters is the present secretary. 
There were 110 members reported in July, 1895. 

Randall.Post, No. 53, G. A. R., was chartered 
April 5, 1881, with the following named mem- 
bers: J. W. Carter (7 and 12), L. C. Edgar, 
S. A. Augus (1), J. Clary, W. B. Haines (3), 
J-O." Hess, W :A< -Pryor; <B. N; “Hutchins; 
Gould, Howard Carman (4), J. A. Stump, J. 
Lusk (2 and 8), I. J. Warner and Charles Jacobs. 
The commanders among the charter members 
are numbered above in the order of service. B. 
Odell was the 5th; Joseph W. Coy, the 6th; A. A. 
Simonds, the 9th; William Eckert, the roth, and 
Daniel Knisely, the 11th. The first adjutant was 
L. C. Edgar. B.N. Hutchins was elected for 
1888; B- Odell for 1893; J. Lusk for 1894, and 
William Bates for 1895. Of the comrades, 
Richard Fleming, W. A. Pryor, J. A. Stump and 
Thomas Smith have died. In January, 1895, 
the installation of J. W. Carter, A. Simmons, 
E. R. Sage, W. H. Bates, T. A. Graham, D. 
Knisely, J. W. Coy, J. H. Lusk and H. Odell, 
officers in Post rank, took place. 

Randall Relief Corps, No. 222, was chartered 


April 5, 1888, with thirty members, namely: 
Sarah Diver, Harriet and Elizabeth Gould, 
Anna, Hattie and Louisa Graham, Ophelia 


Lusk, Mary Tilton, Emily Carter, Sophronia 
Riley, Margaret Stump, Ella Palmerton, Emma 
Herriff, Amanda Palmer, Fianna Odell, Mary 
Kiger, Carrie Stahl, Caroline Lesher, Adeline 
Coy, Lizzie Fleming, Barbara Shoe, Rhoda 
Hathaway, Emma Bryant, Cora Simmons, Lucy 
King, Sabina Butler, Elizabeth Heminger, Char- 
mina Angus, Jennie Bovie and Sarah Heath. 
The first president was Sophronia Riley; the 
second, Ida Edgar, who served two years; then 
Emily P. Carter, Sarah M. Sage, Harriet E. 
Gould, Margaret Stump and Jessie Dern. The 
secretaries, in order of service, were Mary Tilton, 
Vina Butler, Sarah M. Sage, Emma Yost, Ida 
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Edgar, Cora West and Emma Carter, the pres- 
entincumbent. There were forty members re- 
ported in October, 1895. 

Randolph Palmer Camp, No. 273.5: ot. V.; 
was chartered April 24, 1888, with E. J. Coy, 
F. A. Stump, C. J. Finney, J. D. Dicken, W. W. 
Billman, D. D. Coy, E. E. and M. F. Frisbie, 
A. J. and L. Heminger, P. M. Valmer, A. A., 
QO. and C. Heminger, W. Saxon, G. Hiser, John 
Pinney, L. Riley, P. O. Fleming, G. W. Heath, 
J. L. Graham, Wm. and L. A. Keller, C. Acker- 
man, H. Algyre, John Hart, T. B. Dailey, G. M. 
Marsh, D. B. Lusk, H. N. De Wolfe, S. A. 
Angus and L. Hoiles. The camp holds its char- 
ter, but has practically ceased work. 

Petroleum Lodge, No. 499, K. of P., was 
chartered June 8, 1891, and instituted July 16 
following. The names of the charter mem- 
bers are: J. W. Stiger, O. A. Diver (1), O. N. 
Bryant (2), Geo. E. Horton, F. J. Horton (3), 
J. L. Williamson, L. Lockhart, J. W. Law, E. 
E. Frisbie, D. D. Coy, E. J. Coy, J. L. Graham, 
E. C. Zimmerla, D. P. Trumbull (5), Eugene 
West, F. P. King, G. W. Elliott, L. C. Edgar 
(4), A. G. Ream, R. B. Morrison, F. A. Pew, 
W. E. Sage, F. L. Sweet (6), John McMillen, 
J. D. Barnes, W. H. Jeffrey, J. P. Harndon, S. 
J. Dern, Frank Hastings, W. A. Harmon, F. M. 
Heminger, Fred. Hanson, T. C. Haller, C. W. 
Brice, C. S. Myers, H. E. Blair (8), Walter Deal, 
F. T. Hedge, H. L. Wirebaugh, T. J. Mason, 
I. B. Newcomer, D. K. Morrison, L. R. Jacobs, 
F. B. Adams, S. F. Hopkins, H. N. De Wolfe, 
Frank Horton and F. E. Taylor. The number 
after a name in the above list denotes the order 
in which the promotion to the chancellor’s chair 
was followed, S. M. Adams being the 7th chan- 
cellor. The keepers of records and seals have 
been: Eugene West, D. K. Morrison, E. E. 
Frisbie (3 terms), J. L. Graham (2 terms), and 
D. S. Black. There were fifty-eight members 
recorded in July, 1895. 

Excelsior Tent, No. 223, K. O. T. M., was 
instituted November 3, 1894, with twenty-eight 
charter members. S. F. Hopkins was elected 
commander, and J. W. Calkins, record-keeper. 

Pansy Hive, No. 105, L. O. T. M., was 
organized September 13, 1894, and chartered 
January 7, 1895. The members enrolled were 
Rachel Biery, Nellie Brooks, Mary Breman, Sarah 
A. Bierly, Lucinda and Ednetta Calkins, Bertha 
Deal, Mary L. DeWolf, M. E. Engler, Eunice 
Fisher, Clara Hoiles, Etta E. Horton, Katie Hovis, 
Sarah J. Jordan, Alice McDowell, Maud Knowles, 
Alice Ramsey, Ida Stiger, Hattie Wade, Sadie 
A. Watson, Mary E. Rounds, Rebecca Goodrick, 


Sarah L. Diver, Mary R. Slocum, Laurel S. 
Frey and Anna L. Shoemaker. Mary R. Slocum 
and Sarah A. Bierly are past commanders; 
Rachel Biery served as secretary to January 18, 
1895, when Eunice E. Fisher was e’ected record- 
keeper. There are twenty-seven members. 


CONCLUSION. 


The greatest boom that ever struck the Buck- 
eye oil field was in 1890, at Prairie Depot and 
North Findlay, where for a time an average of 
twenty wells were completed daily. In that year 
2,151 wells were completed in Ohio, and the 
majority of them in the two fields mentioned. 
Since that time the village has been an important 
oil center, and the rendezvous of a large body of 
operators and employes. 


.BRADNER. 


The original town of Bradner was surveyed in 
1875, for John Bradner and Ross Crocker, of 
Fostoria, and H. G. Caldwell, who resided in the 
vicinity of the village. They purchased thirty- 
four acres, and named the place in honor of the 
senior member of the little syndicate. Mount 
Prospect addition was surveyed by W. H. Wood 
for J. H. Stephens, Charles H. Lightner and 
Jacob Plantz, and the plat was acknowledged by 
them February 7,1876. The projectors intended 
to make it an ordinary railroad town, having then 
not one idea that their village was the gateway 
to an oil field of greater area than that of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The pioneers of the district were David Han- 
line, who purchased land in Section 11, and located 
here in 1833; the Edmunds (or Edmonds), who 
arrived March 19, 1834; the Mogles and Fanch- 
ens; A. McBurney (a soldier of the Revolution); 
Godfrey Stahl, and Benjamin Scott. During the 
absence of David Edmonds, who had gone to 
Tiffin for a door for his cabin, wolves came 
prowling around the house, and one night, one, 
more venturesome, walked boldly in. Of course 
the family were terribly frightened, but with true 
heroism Mrs. Edmonds picked up a chair and 
went for him. The older children followed her 
example, and they succeeded in driving the in- 
truder out. The first work they did after getting 
settled in their cabin was to clear off five acres 
of land, and plant it in corn. They sold about 
forty bushels, besides having all they wanted to 
use, and also raised about fifty bushels of potatoes 
from two bushels of seed. They brought with 
them in a box quite a quantity of peach pits, and 
upon opening it found them sprouted, so set them 
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out around stumps or wherever they could find a 
spot for them. In three years they had plenty 
of peaches, and in five years over a hundred 
bushels rotted on the ground. Then there came 
a severe winter and killed the trees, and although 
they tried frequently, they never succeeded in 
raising another peach. They saw a great deal of 
sickness. Mrs. Edmonds had the ague during 
the summer for seven years in succession, and the 
mosquitoes were terribly bad; for screens were 
unheard of then, and they just swarmed in the 
houses. 

The veteran, McBurney, was the first to be 
buried in the Bradner neighborhood, while David 
Edmonds’ daughter, born November 14, 1834, is 
said to have been the first white child born in 
this part of the wilderness. 

After the survey of the village, J. H. and 
David Stephens established a grocery store; H. 
G. Caldwell built the ‘‘ Bradner House;’’ Peter- 
son Brothers moved in from Minckler’s Corners; 
the Petersons built a grain elevator in 1877; the 
post office was established, with Mr. Caldwell in 
charge; the Railroad and Express Companies ap- 


pointed Caldwell their agent; church and secret - 


societies came into existence, and in a little 
while the precociousness of the little town began 
to attract attention, as her merchants had already 
attracted trade. In 1877, John Zeppernick 
moved from New Rochester; J. Bowers erected a 
drug store; Hill & Tuttle established a boot and 
shoe store; Richard Abel took charge of the 
‘‘Bradner House ;”’ Bradner & Mahony built a 
grain elevator; C. H. Lightner built the ‘‘ Ex- 
change Hotel ;’’ a two-story school building was 
in existence, and the old Methodist Protestant 
meeting house stood within sight of the busi- 
ness center. In 1879, J. W. H. Smith & Co. 
established the stave and handle factory, wherein 
100 hands were employed. He died in 1880, 
but the work was carried on until the fire of 1885. 
The post office was established in the spring 
of 1877, with T. H. Peterson, postmaster; Jacob 
Huffman was the next incumbent; in 1885 J. H. 
Stephens was appointed, and served until 1889, 
when Jacob Huffman was commissioned; in 1893 
David Stephens, the present incumbent, took 
charge. 
In 1885 there was only one oil well drilled in 
the Bradner field. A reference to the chapter on 
Oil and Gas will give the reader an idea of the 
gradual development of this part of the Wood 
county field. In 1888 an oil refinery was estab- 
lished here, and, in November of that year, the 
first car-load of oil, refined under the Yargan 
process, was shipped to Toledo. 


Before the close of 1890, no less then seven- 
teen buildings, costing from $1,000 to $1,800, 
were erected—ten costing from $700 to $900, 
and nine from $500 to $600—with many smaller 
houses, were erected. All may be credited to 
1890. The Craig storage tank, said to have cost 
$6,000, and the Bradner Oil Co.’s tank, $5,000, 
were constructed that year. The larger houses 
were built for J. P. Raab, A. Bordner, M. O. 
Ladd, P. Shottenberger, John Earnst, M. M. 
Fowler, C. McCormick, Chester Hamilton, J. V. 
Huffman, H. Waggoner, John H. Denny, Youngs 
Bros., J. W. Wyant, Mrs. H. Ayres, D. Hoiles, 
Welsh & Berenger, Miniger’s livery, E. A. James, 
E. J. Horton, S. E. Entsminger, W. Cribbs, P. 
H. White, Raab & Thorn, N. Sloan, A. Bel- 
knap and Dr. Furste. The work of building still 
goes forward. In 1895, J. F. Huffman and John 
Ernst erected the two-story brick block, on 
South Main street, north of the Advocate office. 
This building, which cost $7,000, is the first and 
only business block in the city. 

The Globe Building & Loan Association was 
organized in December, 1894, with M. H. Mur- 
ray, president; W. C. O’Bryan, vice-president; 
Orion Kirk, secretary and treasurer; J. E. Ladd, 
attorney; Daniel Stahl, David Edmonds, W. L. 
Cribbs, W. B. Gregg, J. M. Cribbs and D. H. 
Runneals, directors. 

The foundries and machine shops of Bradner 
give it the air of a manufacturing center, while 
derricks, and crowds of lively oilmen, tell un- 
mistakably that it is a center of oil production. 

Civic Affairs.—The petition for the incor- 
poration of Bradner, signed by forty-one resi- 
dents, was presented to the commissioners De- 
cember 2, 1889. This was followed by the 
usual remonstrance, and both were considered 
February 4, 1890, when the petition was granted 
and made of record February io, that year. 

The first election was held April 22, 1890, 
when eighty-two votes were cast. J. E. Furste, 
was chosen mayor; Jonathan E. Ladd, clerk; 
J. H. Stephens, treasurer; Potter C. Clay, mar- 
shal; John F. Miller, Edward Jamison, Peter 
Plantz, O. J. Mitchell, M. L. Stevens and D. H. 
Rryan, councilmen, with M. O. Ladd, sealer of 
weights and measures. Mr. Ladd has served as 
clerk down to 1896, when J. H. Cahill succeeded 
him. Mr. Stephens was treasurer down to 1894, 
when John W. Wyant succeeded him, and J.. F. 
Huffman succeeded Wyant in 1896. R.S. De- 
witt was elected marshal in 1896. 

The mayors elected since April, 1890, are 
named as follows: J. E. Furste, 1890, resigned 
in July, 1890; David Edmonds, appointed July 
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10, resigned August 6, when Silas Ralston was 
appointed; N. Wolcott, December 3, 1890, 
elected in April, 1891. J: S. Ashbrook, 1891; 
N. Wolcott, December, 1892, elected in April, 
1893; A. A. Stump, 1894; W. B. Gregg, 1896. 

The councilmen elected annually are named 
in the following list: 

1890—O. J. Mitchell, M. L. Stephens, E. Jamison, D. H, 

: ee P. Plantz, John Miller, John W. Wyant and 
John Conley, elected to fill vacancies. 

1891—O. J. Mitchell, E. J. Horton, P. Shottenberger, M.L: 
Stephens, D. H. Bryan, John Miller. 

1892—M. L. Stephens, Milton Ashley, W. B. Johnston, D. 
Youngs, D. H. Bryan, M. L. Stephens, O. J. Mitchell, 
E. A. James, appointed in July, 1892, vice Youngs re- 
signed, and W. A. Stump, in December, 1892, vice 
Stephens. 

1893--D. H. Bryan, W. B. Gregg, J. H. Stephens, J. W. Beam, 
M. Ashley, W. B. Johnston. 

1894—W. B. Johnston, M. Ashley, C. L: Broyles, J. H. Ste- 
phens, W. B. Gregg, J. W. Beam. 

1895—W. B. Gregg, S. N. Sloan, with Messrs. Ashley, John- 
ston, Broyles and Fowler. 

1896—-S. N. Sloan, A. J. Fowler, C. Eckert, O. W. Delo, C. 
Whalen and H. Hartman. 

The question of water supply was discussed 
in 1894, and adopted in 1895. In May, 1895, 
the bid of the Bradner Supply Co., for furnishing 
10,000 feet of water pipe, was accepted. The 
system of fire protection embraces an 800-barrel 
tank; a Howe chemical engine; a pump with 
steam engine; a hose-cart; and an active fire de- 
partment. 

The names of the members of the school 
board, elected in 1896, are J. H. Westerfield, 
M. M. Fowler, J. E. Ladd, David Edmonds, 
J. C. Hartman, and A. W. Reese. 

Schools.—The records of the special district 
of Bradner date back to April 11, 1876, when 
William Hartman, A. Earl and John H. Steph- 
ens were elected members of the board of direct- 
‘ors. Among the teachers named in the record 
book are Helen and Alice Canfield, Nancy Bierly, 
A. J. Munsell, Alma Adams, Nora Peoples, Han- 
nah Mason, Clara Mahoney and L. C. Merchant. 
In 1879, E. A. James, James Peebles, J. F. Huff- 
manand William Brown wereelecteddirectors; M. 
L. Stephens and Daniel Stahl are named in later 
years. On September 22, 1883, an election was 
held for directors of the special district, and John 
Edmonds, Abram Hyter and J. F. Huffman were 
chosen directors. Wiley Peterson was treasurer 
of the district in 1884, and John T. Shippey, 
teacher. In 1889, M. L. Stephens, A. Hyter, 
D. Stahl, J. Hartman, J..Walters and J. Hutch- 
inson formed the board. In 1883, M. M. Fow- 
ler was appointed teacher; Gilbert Benton in 
1886; J. E. Ladd succeeded him in 1887, and 
taught here until 1892, and F. H. Bowers from 
1892 to 1895. In April, 1893, there were sev- 


enty-nine votes cast for and thirty-five against 
the question of building a school house, and 
March 5, 1894, six bonds for $1,000, one for 
$2,000, one for $1,500, and one for $500, were 
issued. The present two-story building, 57 x84 
feet in ground area, was erected and equipped at 
a cost approximating $15,000, to meet which a 
tax levy of seven millsin 1894, and eighteen mills 
int895, wasmade. The board of 1895 comprises 
J. H. Westerfield, M. M. Fowler, E. A. James, 
J. C. Hartman, David Edmonds and J. E. Ladd. 
There are 281 children in the district. 

Accidents. —The development of the place 
has not been carried forward without some rude 
shocks. The explosion of the Bradford Glycer- 
ine Company’s magazine, a half-mile south, on 
January 9, 1891, damaged several buildings in 
the village. . The collision, on the C., H. V. & 
T. railroad, one and one-half miles south, No- 
vember 9, 1893, resulted in the death of S. H. 
Jones, engineer of the passenger locomotive; 
Charles Jones, his fireman; James C. Gresh, ex- 
pressman; and W. Kerlin, engineer of the freight 
locomotive. Three others were injured. The 
oil field has furnished a full quota of accidents, 
but little notice is taken of them. 

A Big Shot.—The field aitns at large things. 
In August, 1895, 400 quarts, or I,333% pounds, 
of glycerine were used in shooting the Van Vleck 
& Stowe well. This is said to have been the 
largest shot ever used in the Bradner field, or, 
as far as known to the writer, in any other divis- 
ion of Wood county oildom. 

Churches.—The Methodist Protestant Society 
of Mt. Prospect, is said to have been the first 
religious organization in the Bradner neighbor- 
hood, and the builder of the first house of wor- 
ship, Rev. A. D. Horney, is pastor. Since the 
little society came into existence, wonderful 
changes in the temporal*and spiritual affairs of 
the people have taken place, so that to-day there 
are at least four denominations and representa- 
tives of many more. 

The Methodist Episcopal Society erected their 
present house of worship in 1891, at a cost of 
$3,000. Rev. I. N. Kalb, named in the history 
of the Church at Freeport, is pastor. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church, of which 
Rev. Mr. Gamertsfelder was pastor in 1895, is an 
off-shoot of the older Lutheran classes of the 
vicinity. Many of its members belong to the 
pioneer families of the Bradner district. 

The Presbyterian Church was organized June 
14, 1895, by Rev. Dillon, of Bowling Green, 
Elder Ward, of New Rochester, and Rev. Syl. 
Haupert, with F. Kirk, T. Martin (elders), E. 
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M. Kirk, J. M. Cubbs, and their wives, Mattie, 
Jennie and Pearl Kirk, Charles Kirk, Mrs. Delo, 
Mrs. Black (Risingsun), and Geo. Murray. This 
society purchased the old school building for a 
nominal sum, and fitted it up as a place for wor- 
ship. Rev. Sylvanus Haupert was pastor at the 
beginning of 1895. 

Union Church, on Chestnut Ridge, east of 
Bradner, may be considered a local institution. 
The original deed of the land was made to the 
Reformed Presbyterian Society, which merged 
into the German Lutheran Society some years 
later. Among the early members, as remem- 
bered by Mrs. Minkler, were Jacob Plantz, 
Ben Plantz (who died in 1895), Peter Bovie and 
son, and William Cox. Mrs. Minkler, who has 
resided near the church for over forty-eight years, 
states that the log house of worship was torn 
down sixteen years ago to make place for the 
present church house, which is-now used only on 
funeral occasions. 

Cemetery.—Chestnut Ridge Cemetery may be 
said to have been established in 1836, as related 
in other pages. It is certain that the Shevely 
child was buried there in 1837. The oldest 
headstone observed by the writer is that which 
tells of the death of Christina Zimmerman, July 
26, 1846. 

Socteties.—Bradner is well endowed with 
secret and benevolent societies, the greater num- 
ber in working condition and thoroughly alive 
to the interests of members. 

Acme Lodge, No. 676, I. O. O. F., was char- 
tered May 16 and instituted July 18, 1878, with 
fourteen charter members, of whom Morris Reese 
was noble grand. The lodges at Risingsun, 
Freeport and Pemberville are offshoots of No. 
676. The first members were C.. Bryan, M. 
Ashley, W. C. Glover, Tobias Hanline, John 
Peoples, J. F. Hutchinson, Elverson Peoples, G. 
W. Foster, A. W. Reese, W. Bell,; M. Reese, 
and S. W. Smead. 

The Daughters of Rebekah organized here in 
later years with thirty members, of whom Hattie 
E. Ayers was noble grand. 

Hamilton Post, No. 90, G. A. R., was char- 
tered June 15, 1881, and named in honor of a 
soldier, who, in 1861, enlisted at Perrysburg in 
Co. K, First United States Chasseurs, afterward 
known as the 65th N. Y. V.; was wounded at 
Spottsylvania, and died in 1872. The original 
members of this Post were: Richard Angus, E. 
R. Beach, W. Crossman, H. Dobson, M. Eckert, 
E. Evans, Geo. D. Evans, William Ensminger, 
T. M. Hill, Caleb Minkler, J. Fry, J..S. Ma- 


J. W. Hoiles, William Gregg, J. Timmons, W. 
Peterson, C. Walters, A. Shively, E. A. James 
and J. M. James. FE. A. James was the first 
commander, and John Mahoney the first adjutant; 
J. Hutchinson succeeded James; J. F. Huffman 
was the third to command; B. Langell, the 
fourthh Wm. M. Basore succeeded adjutant 
Mahoney in 1883, and I. V. Shell succeeded 
him in 1884, the number of members at that 
time being fifty-four. 

Hamilton Women’s Relief Corps is made up 
of the wives, daughters and sisters of the mem- 
bers of Hamilton Post, G. A. R. 

Bradner Lodge, No. 429, K. of P., was 
chartered May 8, 1890, with thirty-six members, 
namely: J. W. Wyant, E. Evans, M. O. Ladd, 
V; 3B. Jeangell,, A. :A. Stump]. and <]. ov. 
Huffman, John Edmonds, J. E. Ladd, Martin 
Eckert, J. P. Evans, J. M. Stephens, J. E. Furste, 
M. Hathaway, M. J. Cleary, W. G. Nicholls, 
B. F. Hart, G. W. Walters, C. E. Cornman, 
M. M. Fowler, T. J. Sullivan, G. W. Eckert, 
T. J. Clements, M. H. Brasher, C. E. Hyter, H. 
G. Hartman, C. L. Broyles, R. Timms, David 
Edmonds, A. J.;; Fowler; W.,.B. Gregg," J. 
Pratt, W. L. Dunn, S. H. Curry, J. F. Nepton, 
and J. M. Cribbs. The office of chancellor has 
been filled by the following named members: 
W. B. Gregg and J. W. Wyant, 1890; J. E. 
Ladd and J. E. Furste, 1891; C. E. Hyter and 
A. A..Stump, 1892; J. M. Cribbs and D. H. 
Youngs, 1893; G. W. Walter and J. V. Huff- 
man, 1894; and N. L. Covell and C. L. Broyles, 
1895. The keepers of records and seals, since 
organization, are named as follows: J. E. 
Furste, 1890; C. E. Hyter, 1891; W. B. Gregg, 
1892; J. M. Stephens, 1893; W. B. Gregg, 1894; 
and A. A. Stump, 1895. 

I. O. U. A. M. Cquncil, No. 270, was char- 
tered May 4, 1892, with W. W. Stevens, N. J. 
Hartman, E. F. Huffman, John M. Williams, 
J. O. Ladd, J. L. Fleming, Fred Huffman, M. P. 
Colt, W. White, J. W. Meek and J. S. Newman. 

Shuey Hive, No. 100,:-L...0.. T..M:, was 
ehartered September 8, 1894, with Lucy Furste, 
L. C., and the following named officers in Tent 
rank: Carrie Lamb, Etta Graham, Ida Collins, 
Emma Morris, Anna Fowler, Ada McHenry, 
Blanche Rhoades, Adda Ladd and Fannie Ladd. 

Bradner Tent, No. 119, K. O. T. M., was 
chartered December 13, 1892, with the following 
named officersin Tentrank: C. E. Hyter, W. S. 


' Morris, William Clark, F. H. Lamb, William 


White, Thomas Daily, J. E. Furste, Charles 
Allen, Robert DeWitt, William Knowles, F. 


honey, J. F. Hutchinson, J. M. Jones, J. Heath, | Shefler, William Daily and Frank Daily, with 
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twelve unofficial members. The Tent now claims 
sixty-five members, the names of the twelve 
members referred to being J. F. Miller, A. Leslie, 
B. W. Graham, E. J. Horton, G. A. McAlpine, 
C. E. Herriff, E. L. Bordner, T. Clements, 
W. M. Chamberlain, J. F. Turk and J. H. Lapp. 

White Division, No. 5, U. R. K. O. T. M., 
was organized March 19, 1895, with the follow- 
ing named members: F, B. Allen, George Coyle, 
W. White, D. H. Runneals, M. H. Overocker, 
F. H. Lamb, C. E. Allen, William Summers, 
J. O. Wiles, “21s Welsh, W. Gaines, George 
McAlpine, R. DeBrant, E. A. North, M. P. 
Long, M. H. Murray, George Murray, B. W. 
Graham, C. A. Herriff, John H. Lapp and Patsie 
Molchy. The officers were George Coyle, past 
captain; F. B. Allen, captain; D. H. Runneals, 
record keeper, and W. White, finance keeper. 
There are twenty-one members. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
was organized in May, 1895, with Mrs. F. H. 
Bower, president; Mrs, A. L. Bordner and Mrs. 
F. Kirk, vice-presidents; Mrs. Beam, secretary; 
Mrs. M. Ashley, Mrs. E. James and Mrs. D. I. 
Dale, superintendents. 

The Y. M. C. A. was organized in May, 
1895, with F. H. Bowers, president; Rev. Syl- 
vanus Haupert, secretary, and W. S. Frees, 
treasurer. The association’s hall is inthe second 
story of the old school house, now used as the 
Presbyterian church. 


RISINGSUN. 


The first settlement made within the vicinity 
of this village was that by Benjamin Wollam, 
.who purchased land in Sec. 25, in 1834, built a 
pole shanty with the aid of an Indian, and then 
fled from the wild animals which infested the 
place. Within a few years, Benjamin and Arch- 
ibald Wollam are found here. In 1837, Straub 
located on the site of the village, where he con- 
structed a log cabin. A cabin for school purposes 
was built prior to that time, and Arnold Moon 
installed as teacher. David Phillips settled in 
the village in 1844; Conrad Shefler, the same 
year, while Adam Bates, David Shoe, David 
Bierly and others, named in the history of the 
township, must be considered among the pio- 
neers of the district. In 1849, George Strause 
built the first frame dwelling house, and in 1851 
the first frame barn. 
erected a small house for mercantile purposes, 
near the Prentiss sawmill (constructed in 1857, 
and, later, operated by J. W. Blessing), The 


In 1866, William Shoup 


place was at first known as St. Elms, but this 
being too polite for a spot in the wilderness, the 
residents went to the other extreme and named 
it ‘“Coon Town.”’ The limestone outcrop sug- 
gested ‘‘Stony Battery,” which name it bore 
until July 4, 1874, when David Earl’s motion to 
baptize the place ‘‘ Rising Sun” was adopted. 
It is now spelled as one word — ‘‘ Risingsun.” 

The village was surveyed by W. H. Wood, in 
June, 1876, for Luther Wineland, John Mervin, 
J. W. Bonawit, Adam Grover, J. W. Blessing, 
John Carey, E. Bolinger, Conrad Shefler and 
their wives, and E. F. Day and Thomas Mervin. 
Henry Baker, John Mervin and John Carey were 
the original owners of the land; John W. Bless- 
ing was the first postmaster, and Enos Williams 
the first carrier of the mail between the village 
and Fostoria in the ante-railroad days. 

Prior to the close of April, 1877, there were 
established here: Frankfother Bros.’ general store, 
Gregg, Wyman & Co.’s lime kilns, John Baker’s 
hotel, and two drug stores. The school house 
then sheltered about fifty pupils, while a brick 
house, for church purposes, was in process of 
building, and ground was broken for over twenty 
dwellings. In 1886, there were three hotels, 
two dry-goods houses, two hardware houses, one 
flour and feed store, one grocery, one saloon, 
two schools, two physicians, four preachers, the 
lime works, and two churches, found here. 

Village Officers.—In November, 1878, a pe- 
tition was signed by forty-one inhabitants asking 
the commissioners to incorporate them as a vil- 
lage. This was presented December 16, 1878, 
but the order creating the village was not signed 
until March 13, 1879. 

The mayors were E. F. Day, 1879; Charles 
E. Sabin, 1882; W. S. Sutliff, 1883; Chauncey 
E. Houston, 1890; A. H. Emerson, 1893; G. C. 
Shefler, appointed in July, 1893; E. F. Day was 
elected in 1894, and was the presiding officer of 
the village in October, 1895, when the records 
were summarized. In 1896, he was re-elected. 

The office of clerk has been held by Ray Gil- 
more, 1879; S. G. Sheller, 1879; Martin Shively, 
1881; J. H. Ream, 1888; Charles R. Shefler, 
1889, re-elected in 1896. 

The office of treasurer has been filled by Con- 
rad Shefler, 1879; E. F. Day, 1886; George H. 
Baker, 1892; and H. C. Sass, 1896. 

The councilmen elected since the beginning 
are named as follows: 


1879—H. B. Houston, J. W. Miller, J. W. Reese, J. W. Bon- 
awit, Daniel Ragon, L. M. Mosely. ‘ 

1880—John Mervin, M. C. Mowen, J. W. Blessing, H. B. 
Houston, A. Graber, J. W. Bonawit. 
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1881—G. M. North, John Mervin, M. C. Mowen, E. i 
ene a mea hh Bonawit. ee 
—Lewis M. Mosely, W. Bates, A. Graber, M. C. Mervi 
seae_& Heplit, M. North. ar sce 
. M. North, L. M. Mosely, A. Graber, J. H. Mi 
; cone eeheh 2 W, Bonawit. J pitas 
884— William Wollam, E. F. Day, H. L. Byin ton, L. M. 
~ Mosely, G. M. North, A. Gisher. ae 
1885— William Wollam, E. F. Day, H. L. Byington, J. H. 
Burnett, J. W. Blessing, G. M. North. 
1886—J. W. Reese, Conrad Shefler, H. K. Byington, J. H. 
Burnett, J. W. Blessing, G. M. North. 
1887—G. H. Baker, Conrad Shefler, H. L. Byington, J. H. 
- Burnett, Ed. Bollinger, J. W. Reese. 
1888—G. G. Myers, N. Wirebaugh, H. L. Byington, J. H. 
Burnett, Ed. Bollinger, J. W. Reese. 
1889—G. H. Baker, Charles Day, H. L. Byington, J. H. Bur- 
nett, L. C. Windull, G. G. Myers. 
1890—G. H. Baker, Charles Day, George Buck, J. H. Bur- 
nett, Noah Swope, G. G. Myers. 
1891—Martin Shively, Charles Day, E. S. Shefler, Noah 
Swope, B. F. Bates, G. G. Myers. 
1892—Martin Shively, Charles Day, E.S. Shefler, E. F. Day, 
B. F. Bates, W. Wolf. 
1898 —Jesse Graham, Charles Cook, E. F. Day, J. H. Bur- 
nett, W. Wolf. 
1894—Jesse Graham, J. H. Burnett, H. Voglesang, E. Gra- 
ham, S. Hengsteler. 
1895—J. M. Koons, Jesse Miller, H. Voglesang, E. Graham, 
S. Hengsteler. 
1896—C. S. Shefler, J. F. Myers and William Wolf were 
elected. 


Common School.—The school directors of 1876 
employed L. C. Edgar to take charge of their 
schools, established two rooms in a public hall, 
and guarded the interests of the district so well 
that in 1880 they were enabled to build two 
brick school houses. At that time the graded 
system was adopted, and G. C. Shefler employed 
as superintendent. In 1892 the present modern 
school house was erected, at a cost of $12,000. 
On May 11, 1891, Risingsun organized as a 
separate district, with J. W. Blessing, L. C. Win- 
chell, W. W. Long, John Phillips, William Myers 
and E. E. White, directors. An election on the 
question of building a new school house was held 
June 5, 1891, when sixty-four votes were recorded 
for and twenty against, and August 28, 1891, the 
contract for building was awarded to Ricker & 
Mayer. On September 3 the sum of $10,025 
was received from the sale of bonds. In Octo- 
ber, C. A. Kline succeeded J. W. Blessing as 
president, and in April, 1893, G. G. Myers suc- 
ceeded him. E. E. White has served as clerk 
of the district since its organization. G. W. 
Hengsteler and Emma Byington have been 
members of the board in later days, and Mr. 
Shefler has held the position of superintendent 
since 1891. The enumeration made in July, 
1895, shows 103 male and seventy-two female 
pupils. : 

Post Office.—The records of the post office 
date back to July 17, 1873, when John W. 
Blessing was commissioned postmaster. H. B. 


Houston was appointed in 1876; J. K. Plantz, in 
September, 1881; C. E. Sabin, in 1883; F. J. 
Aldrich, in July, 1884, to succeed W. H. Wight, 
who served a short time. In May, 1887, Samuel 
Milligan was appointed; on May 1, 1889, O. A. 
Bigley was commissioned; and in August, 1893, 
G. H. Baker was appointed. When the name 
was remodeled, in September, 1894, a new com- 
mission was issued to Mr. Baker. L. L. Pop, 
his courteous deputy, attends to postal affairs. 

Faith post office, four miles southeast, was 
discontinued in 1893, Wm. L. Shupe, the post- 
master, losing a sinecure of small value. 

Fires.—The fire of October 30, 1894, re- 
sulted in the destruction of the Arcade, and a 
few small buildings. It was the introduction to 
the greater fire of February, 1895, which reduced 
to ashes the Phillips—Shefler building (occupied 
by C. E. White’s drug store, and J. D. Good- 
man’s grocery ), and Miller’s blacksmith shop. 

Churches.— The United Brethren Society 
was organized in 1854, under the name ‘‘ Mont- 
gomery U. B. Church.” On January 30, 1858, 
the Union. Church trustees purchased a small 
tract of land from Benjamin Wollam, in the S. 
W. corner of Sec. 25, but what interest the U. 
B. Society had in it then is not known. It is, 
however, understood that the frame building, 
used by them down to 1878, made way for the 
brick house of worship. The first pastors were 
Samuel Essex and George Stewart. The society 
signed. articles of incorporation February 10, 
1881, H. E. Smith, John Carey and Amos Big- 
ley, trustees, representing the seventeen mem- 
bers then belonging. Rev. A. H. White is pas- 
tor, and E. E. White, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. 

The Radical U. B. Society is a recent organ- 
ization, of which Rev. J. W. Witham, of Fos- 
toria, is pastor. The thirty-five members pur- 
chased one of the two old brick school houses, 
filled it up as a place of worship, and dedicated 
it January 27, 1895. . 

The Church of God was organized, in 1860, 
by J. W. Wilson and R. H. Bolton. The mem- 
bers worshiped in the Basswood school house 
until 1876, when they purchased a house from 
the school district, in which they held meetings 
until 1881, when their present frame building 
was erected on the Sandusky side of the county 
line. Rev. W. E. Fuller is pastor, and G. W. 
Hengsteler, superintendent. There were eighty- 
five members reported in October, 1895. 

Societies. —Onward Lodge, No. 329, K. of 
P., was chartered January 29, 1889, and insti- 
tuted March 7 of that year. The original mem- 
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bers were James Carmichael, P. Stump (3), 
Joseph Riegler, J. W. Bierly, S. S. Mowen (4), 
F. Bower (2), G. H. Baker, William Wolf (5), 
C. G. Myers, C. R. Shefler, G. W. Dunlap (6), 
E. E. White, W. S. Lyon, H. L. Byington (1), 
S. B. Vandersol, H. Rubart, P. Byers and L. 
Swope. The chancellors have been the charter 
members after whose names the figures 1 to 6 
are given, with A. C. Wolf, N. Rinebold, J. H. 
Ream, H. A. Blackman, G. C. Shefler, A. L. 
Ferster, A. F. Plantz, and C. E. Pew, who was 
serving in June, 1895. C. G. Myers was the 
_ first keeper of records and seals, M. Shively the 
second, and F. Bower the third. The number 
of members in June, 1895, was sixty-three. 
Rising Sun Lodge, No, 788, I. O. O. F., was 
chartered August 15, 1890, and instituted August 
20, with the following named members: J. H. 
Ream, C. G. Myers, C. A. Houstin (1), J. M. 
Koons (5), W. S. Sutliff, L. A. Taylor, William 
Wolf (4), F. Glasscott, J. H. Rease, S. Bodie, 
N. Rinebold (2), P. Byers, G. Gephart, J. H. 
Burnett (6), and L. Swope (3). The members, 
after whose names the figures are placed, served 
as noble grands in the order given, with William 
Myers the seventh, and E. L. McCrory the eighth, 
incumbent. J. M. Koons was the first secretary; 
W. Myers, the second; J. H. Ream, the third; 
and E. M. Martin, the fourth. There were 
forty-four members reported in June, 1895. 


The P. O. S. of A. was organized here Jan- 
uary 15, 1889, with thirty-nine Sons, and had at 
one time seventy members, but in recent years 
the membership has fallen very low. 

Whitman Post, 604, G. A. R., was organized 
in September, 1888, but not chartered until 1892. 
The original members were O. A. Bigley (2 and 4), 
and Samuel Plantz, Stephen Shoe, Conrad Shef- 
ler, Henry Voglesang (3), Jesse Miller, Jacob 
Phister, Martin Shively (1), Adam Miller, A. N. 
Byers, A. Putman, Daniel Ragon, Enos Williams, 
Jacob Sidile, Titus Beck, B. Inman, Joseph 
Stohl, Moses Wymer, Jacob Boyd, Thomas 
Mervin, W. L. Shupe. Three of the number 
have served as commanders, while Henry Vogle- 
sang is the adjutant. There were sixteen mem- 
bers reported in October, 1895. 

Whitman Relief Corps, No. 179, was char- 
tered February 12, 1893, with the following 
named members: Lizzie Wirebaugh, Ida Ferster, 
Jane Bollinger, Sarah Voglesang, Clara Cook, 
Angie Bower, Nettie Miller, Lizzie Burnett, 
Mary Rouglet, Catherine Miller, Hattie Klotz, 
Minnie Graham, Anna Bigley, Emma Inman, 
Cynthia Cline, Ida Day, Ida White and Rose 
Aldrich. The office of president has been filled 
by Mrs. L. Burnett, Lizzie Burnett and Tina 
Covill, and that of secretary by Ida Ferster and 
Minnie Graham, Mrs. Ferster being secretary in 
1895. There are twenty members. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


SurRvEY — PopuLaTion — TopocrapHy —A PIONEER WEATHER BuREAU — ORGANIZATION—EARLY 
Orricers —Townsnuip OrrFiciats— First Law-suir— Pionrers—Earty Lanp Buyers— 
EarLty Mitts—MEn or 1889—CounTERFEITERS—THE STONE HovusE—ScuHoots—CuurcukEs ; 
West MitiGrove—Harron, Fosroria anp LonGLEY —SurvEYS— VILLAGE HIstTorirs— 
Post Orrices — VILLAGE Orricers—Trapers, Etc. —Cuurcues, ScHOOLS, CEMETERIES, 


SociET1Es, Erc. 


HE survey of the exterior lines of this 
township was made by Alexander and 
Samuel Holmes, in 1819, and that of the 
j interior or sectional lines, in 1821, by S. 
Bourne. 
The population in 1840 was 559; in 1850, 
888; and in 1860, 1,292. The increase during 
the thirty years, ending in 1890, cannot compare 


with that of the tri-cennial period, ending in 1860. 
In 1870 the population was 1,323; in 1880, 1,474; 
and in 1890, 1,449, or a fraction over forty per- 
sons to each square mile. The decrease in the 
last Census period must be ascribed to the fact 
that the oil fields of the neighboring townships 
won many of the young men of Perry, while Fos- 
toria, Bowling Green and other thriving towns 
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won over a large contingent of both young and 
old, who preferred urban to agricultural life. 

The village of West Millgrove, near the north- 
west corner, was credited with 207 inhabitants 
in 1890, while the northwestern addition to 
Fostoria, in this township, was left unnoticed, 
though surveyed as early as 1887, and built up 
within a few years. 

The soil, derived from the drift and from the 
decomposition of geologic conformations, is rich 
in everything that constitutes good land. It isa 

‘durable soil, which has made large returns to its 
cultivators, and is still capable of yielding greater 
rewards to the laborers. 

A Ptoneer Weather Bureau.—The weather 
of pioneer days is well described in a record kept 
by John Crocker, of Fostoria, from January, 
1826, to January, 1838. The little book, as 
summarized in 1884 by the writer, gives the fol- 
lowing data: 


January 26, 1826—Twenty-one degrees below. 
April 10, 1826—Five inches of snow. 
April 23, 1826—Maple buds green. 
January 20, 1827—Thirty-one degrees below; squirrels 
destroyed wheat and corn in 1827. 
October 30, 1827—Snow fell six inches. 
March 29, 1828—-Great flood. 
April 25, 1829—Two inches of snow. 
February 2, 1830—Snow thirteen inches deep. 
December 22, 1830—Forty-one degrees below. 
February 7, 1831—Forty-two degrees below. 
April 8, 1831—Two inches of snow fell. 
May 3, 1831—Appletrees in bloom. 
July 25, 1831—Portage high; wet summer. 
October 10, 1831—High flood. 
November 21, 1831— Winter commenced. 
January —, 1832—Great thaw. 
February 14, 1832 —High water; price of corn, 3 shillings; 
wheat, 6, nea rye, 4 shillings. 
May 8, 18382—Apple trees in bloom; some planted corn 
three times. 
June 1, 1882—Cold summer; corn barely ripened. 
baked 25, 1833—Wild geese going toward lake; for- 
ward spring. 
April 11 to 26, 18834—Heavy frosts. 
February, 1835—Coldest weather ever known here; hay 
$10 a ton. 
February 24, 1836—Snow eleven inches deep. 
May, 1836—High water. 
February, 1887—Fifteen inches of snow feH; great pro- 
duction of sugar. 
May 11, 1837—Corn rotted in ground. 
January 2, 1838—Very warm weather. 
January 6 and 7, 1838—John Morrison plowed two days. 


_ This reminder of early days is not the least 
valuable of the Crocker papers in possession of 
Mr. Foster, for it is certainly a history of the 
weather of pioneer days—a sketch of atmos- 
pheric conditions not often obtainable. 
Organization.—This extreme southeastern 
division of the county, as set off from the older 
township of Portage, March 4, 1833, included 
Townships 3 and 4, in Range 12, and Township 
3, in Range 11, or, in municipal language, the 


townships of Perry, Montgomery and Bloom. 

Early Officers.—The first election was held 
at Isaac Kelly’s house on April 1, 1833, when 
the following-named officers were elected: Trus- 
tees, William Shawhan, Samuel P. Cory and 
Isaac Kelly; clerk, Uzal M. Cory; overseers of 
the poor, James K. Atkinson and A. Weaver; 
fence viewers, James K. Atkinson, A. Weaver 
and Israel Nestlerode; treasurer, Samuel P. Cory; 
constable, Gideon Jones; supervisor, William 
Shawhan. On March 3, the trustees divided the 
township into three road districts, and in Decem- 
ber, 1835, into four school districts. 

At the first general election, held October 8, 
1833, twenty votes were cast. The names of 
the persons voting, as appear by the poll-book, 
were: Frederick Shawhan, John A. Kelly, 
Charles Smith, Isaac Kelly, John Cameron, 
Samuel S. Palmer, Uzal M. Cory, Moses Kelly, 
Samuel P. Cory, James McCormick, James Jones, 
Gideon Jones, William Shawhan, William Moore, 
Abraham Weaver, Henry Sapp, John Johnston, 
Laban Radway, M. J. Wilkinson, Israel Nestle- 
rode. The judges of election were Samuel P. 
Cory, James McCormick and Isaac Kelly; and 
clerks, Uzal M. Cory and Samuel S. Palmer. In 
1834, Isaac Kelly, James Jones and Asa Eng- 
land were elected trustees; Uzal M. Cory, clerk; 
John Y. Fish, William Shaw and John Clark, 
Jr., supervisors; Samuel S. Palmer, George Wil- 
son and Charles Kelly, Jr., fence viewers; Moses 
Kelly -and Israel Nestlerode, overseers of the. 
poor, and Moses Warner, treasurer. The amount 
of the treasurer’s bond was $200, with Samuel 
P. Cory as surety. 

On April 6, 1835, the township election was 
held at the house of Samuel M. Chilcote. The offi- 
cers elected were: Trustees, Asa England, Sam- 
uel S. Palmer and Rufus D. Keeney; treasurer, 
Israel Nestlerode; constables, John Y. Fish and 
John F. Kiser} overseers of the poor, James 
Jones and Harvey McCormick; fence viewers, 
Samuel P. Cory, Samuel Solomon and Jacob 
Baker} supervisors, William Shawhan, James K. 
Atkinson and George Swain. No clerk seems to 
have been elected at that time; but a few days 
after the trustees appointed Uzal M. Cory. As 
there were not so many aspirants for office then, 
probably the clerkship was forgotten at the elec- 
tion. In 1836 and 1837 the elections were held 
at the house of George Wilson. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Trustees.—The trustees’ journals, except 
these of modern times, are things of shreds and 
patches. Township Clerk Smith made a thorough 
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effort to learn the whereabouts of the old books, 
and did succeed in a few instances. The follow- 
ing list of trustees and clerks, down to the close 
of the war, is, however, based on documents in 
Auditor Gahan’s office. The names and dates 
were compared with the township records, as 
found at West Millgrove: 


1833—William Shawhan, Samuel P. Cory, Isaac Kelly. 

1834—Asa England, James Jones, Isaac Kelly. 

1835—Asa England, Rufus D. Keeney, Samuel S. Palmer. 

1886—Asa England, Rufus D. Keeney, James Jones. 

1887—John Bradner, Samuel S. Palmer, James Jones. 

1838—William Shawhan, Samuel E. Burns, John Best. 

18389—Joseph Chilcote, John Chilcote, George Boyer. 

1840—Samuel M. Chilcote, Samuel P. Cory, Norman Russell. 

1841—Samuel M. Chilcote; Samuel P. Cory, Samuel T. 
Palmer. 

1842—George Wilson, Ozra Baldwin, Ezekiel Kelly. 

1848—George Wilson, Norman: Russell, Ezekiel Kelly. 

1844—Jacob Kinnaman, Fred Febbe, Hosea Hudson. 

1845—Jacob Kinnaman, James Jones, John Clark. 

1846-—A. G. McClellan, James Jones, Alfred Grown. 

1847—A. G. McClellan, James Jones, James Cuthbertson. 

1848—A. G. McClellan, 5. M. Chilcote, John Norris. 

1849-51—John Norris, Samuel E. Burns, W. B. Ketcham. 

1852—D. E. Coe, Samuel E. Burns, I. H Bucher. 

18538—A. Keefer, William Rees, D. E. Coe. 

1854—A. Keefer, A. G. McClellan, D. E. Coe. 

1855—A. Keefer, W. B. Ketcham, D. E. Coe. : 

1856—Isaac Brandeberry, Josiah Richardson, Jr.. W. B. 
Ketcham. 

1857—Isaac Brandeberry, Josiah Richardson, Jr., A.G. Mc- 
Clellan. 

1858—Isaac Brandeberry, George McCormick, J. S.. Hatfield. 

1859—J. W. Nestlerode, George McCormick, A. J. Baird. 

1860—J. W. Nestlerode, R. Swinehart, A. J. Baird. 

1861—A. Keefer, S. A. Bishop, Israel Everett. 

1862—A. Keefer, S. A. Bishop, Tobias Bossler. 

1863-64—S. A. Bishop, Josiah Kiger, John Richard. 

1865—-Henry Padgham, Josiah Kiger, John Richard. 

1866—D. J. Daly, Josiah Kiger, H. Padgham. 

1867—W. B. Ketcham, Thomas Johnston, H. S. Williams. 

1868—W. B. Ketcham, David E. Coe, W. McCormick. 

1869—Wm. McCormick, D. E. Coe, Sam Hyter. 

1870--Wm. McCormick, John Norris, J. S. Hatfield. 

1871—R. Swinehart, John Norris, A. Keefer. 

1872—R. Swinehart, Justus Stearns, A. Keefer. 

1873—R. Swinehart, Justus Stearns, H. Lambright. 

1874-75—C. F. Munger, G. L. Ketcham, Thomas Johnston. 

1876—Edward Risser, Samson Switzer, Taylor Hale. 

1877—David Baird. W. McEwen, Edward Risser. 

1878—David Baird, Daniel Yates, D. E. Coe. 

1879—John Foreman, Daniel Yates, D. F*. Coe. 

1880—Levi Wirt, W. E. Smith, D. E. Coe. 

1881—Levi Wirt, W. E. Smith, Orrin Stearns: 

1882-83—T. J. Henry, C. Keefer, A. P. Cory. 

1884—T. J. Henry, David Baird, F. Culbertson. 

1886—E. R. Risser; David Baird, J. W. Brandeberry. 


The trustees, elected since 1887, are named 
as follows: W. Johnston, 1887; C. Keefer, 1888; 
James Daum and T. J. Henry, 1889; J: D. 
Stearns, 1890; Messrs. Stearns, Daum and 
Henry, in 1891; James Dindore, 1892; Alex- 
ander S. Brown, 1893; Luther Stewart, 1894; 
James Dindore and A. P. Cory, 1895; and Moses 
W. Simons, 1896. 

In 1837, J. Chapman was elected trustee, but 
John Bradner took his place. In 1838, John 
Best was appointed, vzce Bradner, and in 1840 


James Hays took the place of Samuel M. Chil- 
cote. In April, 1843, the people voted a school 
tax of two mills, the majority, however, being 
very small, and the minority very determined. 

First Lawsutt—The election of justices of 
the peace did not take place until 1834. Im- 
mediately after the election, two of the pioneers 
determined to supply work to one or both justices. 
A writer in the Seztznel of April 26, 1877, whose 
nom-de-guerre was ‘‘Eph,’’ gives the following 
description of the cause and effect: ‘‘It ap- 
pears that John Miller and Asa England, who 
came in the settlement about that time, traded 
horses. Asa natural result, some one in a horse 
trade will get. the better bargain. Horses were 
horses in those days, and as Miller rather beat 
England in the trade, the latter must needs have 
a lawsuit. . Miller employed Kinney, a pettifogger, 
to see him through, while England stated his own 
case. The trial came off in due time, and Miller 
was beaten because his witnesses, before giving 
their evidence, became disgusted with the affair, 
and went out in the woods to bring in a lot of 
deer that had been shot that morning. Beef was 
a scarce commodity, hogs unknown, and the 
prospects of a juicy steak of venison proved 
Miller’s defeat.” 

Justices._-The justices elected were: Samuel 
P. Cory and Jacob Rine, 1834; John G. Wil- 
lard and James Jones, 1837; Benjamin Brown, 
1840; John.G. Willard, 1840; James Jones, 1842; 
Norman Russell, 1847, 1850 and 1852; S. M. 
Chilcote, 1846, 1849 and 1855; Reason W. 
Kelly, 1855; A. G. McClellan, 1857 and 1860; 
W. H. Jones, 1858; John Norris, 1863; Daniel 
Hall, 1861 to 1870; Alfred Everett, 1867; J. R. 
Phillips, 1870 to 1877; Orrin Henry, 1873, 1876; 
John McMahan, 1876; David Burns, 1879; 
Lewis Whitman, 1880; O. P. Norris, 1882-85; 
C. C. Kelly,. 1888, resigned in 1890; S. F. Lam- 
bright, 1891 to 1892, and 1894, and T. J. Henry, 
1895. 

Clerks.--The office of: clerk has been filled 
by the following named citizens: Uzal M. Cory, 
1833; George Wilson, 1836; Benjamin Brown, 
1838; U. M. Cory, 1841; John Norris, 1845; Ezra 
Brown, 1848; S. M. Chilcote, 1850; S. Jones, 
1851;,W. H. Jones, 1855; SD. Stearns; 1853. 
James F. Chilcote, 1860; O. J. Cory, 1862; 
Henry S. Williams, 1864; Simpson Jones, appoint- 
ed 1865; A. D. Stewart, 1865; Simpson Jones, 
1866; R. J. Jackson, 1868; Orrin Henry, 1871; 
W. Werner, 1873; Moses Legron, 1875; J. S. 
Enos, 1879; J. W. Smith, 1882; W.. T. Kelly, 
1883; S. L. Shanks, 1884 and 1890; J. S. Har- 
man, 1887; M. Legron, 1888; William Werner 
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and J. W. Smith, 1893-96; J. W. Smith, re- 
elected in 18096. 

Treasurers.—The list of treasurers embraces 
the names of Samuel P. Cory, 1833; Moses War- 
ner, 1834; Rufus D. Kennedy, apptd. January 17, 
1834; Israel Nestlerode, 1835; Uzal M. Cory, 
1838; Gideon Jones, 1840; Israel Nestlerode, 
1841; S. P. Cory, 1842; Joseph Chilcote, 1845; 
James Cuthbertson, 1848; John Norris, 1854; 
Simpson Jones, 1856; Ambrose Cory, 1858: I. 
Bernard, 1859; James Brandeberry, 1861; Simp- 
son Yant, 1863; Dr. C. R. Rosendale, 1867; G. 
L. Ketcham, 1870; A. Keefer, John Foreman, 
Daniel Hall, O. P. Norris, I. Phillips, 1887, 
died, when J. R. Phillips was appointed, and 
served a short time; J. H. Stearns, 1892; L. 
Whitman, who would not qualify, J. H. Stearns 
appointed, and W. L. Ketcham (elected), 
1894-95. 

Assessors.—The office of assessor has been 
filled by many of the officials named. Charles 
D. Stearnes and F. C. Burdick were elected asses- 
sors in 1895; F. D. Burdick and Howard Cory, 
in 1896. 

School Board.—In 1896 Moses W. Simons, 
Charles H. Stearns and George Brandeberry 
were elected members of the school board. 

Pioneers.— * The first land entered in Perry 
township was the east half of the S. E. } of Sec. 
36. Henry C. Brish, of Seneca county, an In- 
dian agent, received a patent for it March 7, 
1831, and on September 30, 1831, sold it to John 
Gorsuch. This tract is now owned by the heirs 
of M. P. Skinner, and a part is in the town of 
Fostoria. 

The first actual settlers were Oliver Day and 
his brother-in-law, John Johnson, who, with 
their families, moved into the township in Nov- 
ember, 1831. hey cut a road from the:Gorsuch 
settlement (now Fostoria) wide enough to pass 
with their oxen and wagons, down along the east 
branch of the Portage river to a point opposite a 


tract of land which Day had previously entered. 


in Sec. 25, what is now known as the Alvah 
Thomas farm. They lived in their wagons and 
cooked beside a log until a cabin was built. The 
women and girls slept inthe wagon, and the men 
and boys on the ground. The cabin was built, 
and ready for occupancy in about a week after 
their arrival. This was the first house in the 
township. In that cabin the first sermon was 
preached, the first prayer-meeting was held, and 
the first marriage performed in the township. 
Day remained until the following spring or sum- 


* From paper by Mr. Robert Dunn, 


mer, when he left the county. 
a while longer. 

In September, 1831, Israel Nestlerode bought 
the E. } of S. E. i, Sec. 24, from Gorsuch, whom 
he met at the land office in Tiffin, where Gorsuch 
had probably entered the land that day or the 
day before. Gorsuch was a land speculator, and 
acted as a pilot in showing land hunters the best 
tracts of land in the country which were subject 
to entry. Nestlerode built a cabin on his land, 
which was completed, except as to doors and 
windows, on the 31st day of December, 1831, 
and on the 27th day of February, 1832, the 
owner arrived with his family. Both Day and 
Nestlerode used sheets for doors, and table-cloths 
for sash and glass until the wolves and porcu- 
pines became so bold that they were compelled 
to make doors, which Day made out of clap- 
boards, and Nestlerode out of his wagon-box. 
Porcupines were very plentiful and troublesome. 
Their quills were in every dog’s mouth, and in 
every cabin loft where the chinking didn’t shut 
them out. 

The Wyandotte Indians made the settlement 
a stopping place on their trail to Tiffin and back, 
where they went to trade. The Indians were 
in the habit of taking ina plentiful supply of ‘‘ fire- 
water ” at Tiffin, and taking well-filled flasks with 
them on their journey home. At times Mrs. 
Nestlerode could hear them coming for a distance 
of two miles, whooping and yelling. Some 
of the Indians got so drunk that they would fall 
from their ponies to the ground, and, being unable 
to rise and remount, the less drunken ones would 
build a fire near them and leave them in the 
forest to sober. 

One night shortly after dark, a party of In- 
dians rode up to Nestlerode’s cabin (the remain- 
der of the party being scattered along the route to 
Tiffin, drunk and lying by their little fires). Some 
of the braves were too drunk to get off their 
ponies, and Mrs. Nestlerode had to go out and 
help them. After getting into the house they 
began to brandish their tomahawks and knives, 
and kick the tables and chairs over, whooping 
and yelling, when Nestlerode and an Indian went 
and disarmed them. They finally settled down 
on the floor and slept till nearly daylight, when 
they silently stole away, leaving their parcels and 
packages, which they had purchased at Tiffin, in 
the house. Within the next few days they re- 
turned, one at a time, each selecting his own pack- 
age and taking it away. Nestlerode and his wife 
lived on their farm about twenty-five years, when 
they removed to Fostoria. Mr. Nestlerode 
died in the ‘‘séeventies,” ‘and Mrs. Nestlerode 
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died early in the ‘‘ eighties,” at the advanced age 
of eighty-three. 

In November, 1831, William Shawhan en- 
tered the S. W. 1, Sec. 25, and in April following 
moved with his family to this new land. 

In September, 1831, Isaac Kelly entered the 
S. W. 1 of Sec. 14, and moved into the town- 
ship at the same time as Shawhan. Shortly 
afterward Rev. Elam Day and Abraham Weaver 
became residents, and from that time Perry set- 
tled up very rapidly. In June, 1832, John A. 
Kelly cut a road along the east side of the east 
branch of Portage river, through the land on 
which the town of West Millgrove now stands, 
and settled on land just across the township line, 
in what is now Montgomery. This was the first 
road cut through Perry township, and soon after 
what is known as the McCutchenville road was 
located on or very near that cut by Kelly. 

Abraham Weaver located on the farm later 
owned by Orrin Stearns, in April, 1835, and on 
April 1, 1833, the first white child born in the 
township saw the light of day in his cabin. Her 
name was Nancy Weaver, who married Nathaniel 
Hiestand, of Fostoria. 

In June, 1832, William Moore settled on the 
farm now owned by Mrs. Girton, in Section 10, 
but having committed a flagrant crime against 
the laws of the land, fled to Canada, leaving his 
wife, who had been stricken with paralysis, and 
his children, a township charge. Under the law 
at that time they were yearly sold at public 
auction by the overseers of the poor to the party 
who would keep them for the least money. 

Some time during the year 
Fletcher, who had been educated for a doctor, 
and lost his fortune in England, found his way 
into the wilds of Wood county and entered 
eighty acres in Section 36, the farm now owned 
and occupied by Myron Fletcher. Being unac- 
customed to clearing land, he hired hands and 
had about forty acres deadened the same year. 
Going back to Licking county, Ohio, he married 
Emeline Newcomb. In the spring of 1833, he 
returned with his wife, and built a small log cabin 
of one room, on his land, within a few feet of 
where the brick residence of Mrs. Fletcher now 
stands. 

Uzal M. and Samuel P. Cory, whose names 
appear among the first township officers, were 
brothers. Uzal M. emigrated from Greene county, 
N. Y., bought a tract of land from Wm. Shaw- 
han, in Section 23, and soon after entered an- 
other piece adjoining it. In August, 1832, he 
built his cabin on the tract purchased from 
Shawhan, and the following month, with his wife, 


1832, John | 


located here. Mrs. Cory says at that time she 
thought their new home in the woods was one of 
the most beautiful places she had ever seen. No 
windows, door or chimney were in the cabin 
when first occupied, and for some t-me the young 
wife was afraid of bears and wolves becoming 
inmates of the cabin with herself and husband. 
Samuel P. Cory joined his brother, and bought 
and entered land adjoining that of Uzal M. He 
became a permanent resident of the township in 
October, 1832. Abel M. Cory, son of Uzal M. 
and Eliza Cory, was born July 23, 1833, and was 
the first white male child born in the township. 

James Jones made entry of the E. 3, N. E. 
1, Sec. 25, where the late Isaac Brandeberry 
lived. The entry was made in November, 1831, 
but Jones did not become a resident until 1833. 
He was ¢/ic wolf hunter of that part of the 
country. He bought all the old worn-out horses 
in the country for wolf bait. The number killed 
by him within a small territory is stated upon good 
authority to be seventy-two. 

John Y. Fish settled in the township on the 
McCutchenville road near what is known as 
Stearns’ Corners, in 1833. His sons, John, 
Daniel, James, Henry and William, are all now 
living in Freedom township; while the daughter, 
Mrs. Brandeberry, died a few years ago. 

Samuel E. Burns moved from Ashland county, 
Ohio, and settled in the township in February, 
1833. He lived to see the wilderness ‘‘ blossom 
as thé rose,” and October 4, 1874, died on the 
land which he had entered. 

The first settlers in the west part of the 
township were Asa England, Richard Loman, Sr., 
John F. Keyser, Geo. A. Swain, George Clark, 
Jacob Rine, Francis Rummel and Henry Hays. 
England, Loman, Keyser, Swain, Rine, Rummel 
and Clark, all came in the spring and summer 
of 1833; Hays on what is now the Eagleville 
ridge road. 

In the central portion of the township, George 
Wilson and Samuel M. Chilcote were among the 
pioneers. George Wilson located on what is 
known as the T. D. Stewart farm, in Section 22, 
later owned by Drs. Edwin and Allen Chilcote. 
In their cabins town meetings were held for many 
years. 

‘Levi England, a son of Asa England, died a 
few years ago. During his fifty-years’ residence 
in the township, he was never compelled by 
sickness or any other cause to stay in the house 
all of any day. 

Swain, who entered the land where Asa Baird 
now lives, remained on it three or four years, 
sold it to John Slaughterback, and moved into 
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Bloom township, on the Weaver farm. While 
engaged in clearing land, a tree fell on him 
breaking his leg, which had to be amputated. 
This accident discouraged him from any more 
attempts at clearing land, so he moved to Illinois, 
out of the reach of falling timber. John F. 
Keyser went with him. 


Richard Loman, Sr., died more than forty 
years ago. His son, Richard, Jr., lived on the 
old homestead ever since the entry, until about 
1882, when he moved to Iowa, where he died. 
George Clark died in February, 1837, this being 
the first death among the pioneers in the western 
part of the township. 


Asa England and Henry Hays were neighbors 
and intimate friends. In April, 1837, England 
went to the Maumee river for fish, and learning 
on his return that his friend Hays was sick, has- 
“tened to visit him. The only greeting Hays was 
able to give him was, ‘‘you are too late,” and 
died about half an hour afterward. Henry Hays 
came from Beaver county, Penn., with his 
wife and six boys, a wagon containing all his 
earthly goods. On April 1, 1834, he started to- 
ward the setting sun to look for a new home, and 
to give the boys a chance to grow up with the 
country. Leaving his family a week in Richland 
county, the father went to the land office at 
Bucyrus, and entered three eighty-acre tracts; one 
where his son Andrew now lives; one where Edon 
Wells lives, and the other lying south of them. 

Samuel S. Palmer came into the township 
about a month before the McCormicks did, and 
entered the land on which R. W. Kelly now 
lives. 

James McCormick settled in the township in 
April, 1833. He was anxious to enter‘a wn of 
land with a mill site on it, and the S. W. }, Sec. 
4, was duly entered by him. In the sping of 
1832, he sent two of his sons and a mulatto, 
named James Brock, to clear up a patch and 
build a cabin. This they did on a spot where 

the Indians previously had a camp known as 
~ **Snobbletown.”’ 

John Gorsuch, one of the early land-buyers 
here, and one of the founders of Fostoria ( Ris- 
don), shot and killed himself, three miles north 
of Longley Station. Rev. Wesley Brock 
preached the funeral sermon of that enterprising 
pioneer and land speculator. 

Early Land Buyers.—The early land pur- 
chasers, such as Oliver Day and a few others, 
have already been named. In the following list 
of entries the names _ many of the pioneers will 
be found: 


Jacob Baker, S. of S. W. S. 1, Nov. 18, 1833. 

John Bradner, S. W. of N. W.S. 3, Dec. 14, 1836. 
James McCormick, S. W. ¥ S. 4, Nov. 3, 1831. 

Robert McCormick, N. W. of N. E.S. 4, Aug. 19, 1835. 
James Connelly, pt. of N. E. ¥ S.5, June 22, 1832. 
Archibald Wollam, N. W. of N. W.S. 5, Nov. 24, 1835. 
John Vosburg, W. N.E. S. 5, April 5, 1836. 

Andrew Donaldson, S. S. E. S. 5, March 24, 1835. 


Osman Diver, S. W. Y% S.5, Dec. 5, 1885. 
William Kiger, S: vie «i 6 Dec. 13, 1833. 

Jacob Kinnaman, N. NE. 5.6; July 8 1834 
John Swinehart, N.S. W. S. 8, May 7, 1834. 
Norman Russell, S th S.E. S. 8 8, Jan. 11, 1835. 
William Moore, E.S.W.S. 10, Nov. 4, 1831. 
James Atkinson, N. E. N. W.S $. 10, Oct. 29, 1832. 


Israel Nestlerode, S. W. S. W. S. 12, Oct. 22, 1834. 
Isaac Kelley, S. W. ¥% S. 14, Sept. 13, 1831. 
Joshua Kelley, W.S. E. 14, 
Justus Stearns, E. N. E. 4 
t. of 

E. 


Fred Zepernick, P 


Oct. ne ae 

‘1 (no d 

aS: 5, ee 17, 1831. 
Moses Kelley, E. S. S. 15, Oct. 29, 1831. 
George Free, W.S. W. & S. 15, June 13, 1882. 
Alexander Weaver, N. E. % S.20,A Se oh 22, 1836. 
Thomas Shawhan, N. of N. EMS: 21); Dec. 13, 1883. 
Mordecai Chilcote, N. W. of S.E S. 21, Dec. 8, 1836. 
Samuel M. Chilcote, S. E. S. W. *3h 22, july 19, 1836. 
Samuel P. Cory, W. S. W. ¥% S. 24, Aug. 18, 1835. 


S: 
Daniel er take E. N. W. S. 27 ‘and W.N.E. S. 28, Oct. 
ae 1 
Sam. E. Burns, W. S. W. S. 27, Jan. 11, 1833. 
Samuel Sheets, N. = W. S. 29, Oct. 26, 1836. 
John Carr, S. E. S. E. S. 33, Jan. 30, 1835. 


John Norris, ae Oo) eS a OS FS Oct. 28, 1833. 
Samuel Younker, W. N. Ww. Ss. 36, Oct. 25, 1833. 

The John Norris, named above, is not the 
old trustee of Perry now residing at Fostoria, 
but a settler of 1833. 

Early Mills.—James McCormick had been 
engaged in milling near Gallipolis, Ohio. He 
brought his raccoon buhr with him, and imme- 
diately went to work to build a gristmill, in the 
fall of 1834. It was a hewn-log structure, and 
Robert, who was a blacksmith by trade, under 
the instruction of Benjamin Brown, a mill-wright, 
made the iron work. In the year 1835, the mill 
was completed, being the first gristmill erected in 
the south part of the county. It is said that 
every able-bodied man.in the township, besides a 
good many from other townships, was present at 
the raising. John A. Kelly bossed the job at 
the raising, and Isaac brought the first grist (corn) 
to the mill. Previous to that time, the settlers 
had to go either to Lower Sandusky or Fort Ball 
to mill. The time occupied in the trip was any- 
where from two days to a week, according to the 
condition of the roads and character of the team. 
Even after the building of this mill, when the 
water was low, the settlers had frequently to go 
to Tiffin or Fremont. He built a sawmill 
shortly after, using logs in the construction. 
William Reis built a frame mill on the site, 
which, later, was converted into a steam sawmill, 
and, later still, into the woolen factory. 

Robert McCormick, a hale, hearty man of 
seventy-two years, in 1884 was a resident of 
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West Millgrove. From the time he came into 
the township until 1854, he worked at his trade, 
and was justly entitled to the distinction of being 
the pioneer blacksmith of Perry township. It 
fell to his lot to make the hoes for the early set- 
tlers, and he was very handy at repairing guns 
for hunters. James McCormick died August 28, 
1839. The raccoon buhr, previously mentioned, 
is still doing service as a door step to a house in 
the village. 

Men of 1839.—The names of the ninety-nine 

male inhabitants in 1839, who were then twenty- 
one years of age or older, are given as follows: 
James Atkinson, Amanda Baldwin, Luther Eng- 
land, Samuel M. Chilcote, John Chilcote, James 
Conley, John Conley, JamesCon ley, Jr., John G. 
Fish, George Wilson, Nathan Hatfield, James 
Worley, Jeremiah Smith, Samuel E. Burns, 
Samuel Solomon, John Shrader, James Solomon, 
Daniel Heaton, James Wilson, James Jones, 
Gideon Jones, Beryamire Brown, Moses Kelly, 
Jacob Atbert, John Fletcher, William B. Welch, 
John Becker, John Donaldson, George Walter, 
John McCrory, Bela Evitts, Robert Watson, 
John G. Willard, Jacob Foreman, Thomas Hof- 
stater, John Best, Obit Harvey, Isaac Kelly, 
Samuel P. Cory, Jonathan Wells, Joseph Chil- 
cote, David Wells, John Welch, James Welch, 
John W. Welch, Onissimus Lawrence, Israel 
Nestlerode, Josiah B. Wells, Abraham Weaver, 
Z. M. Cory, Peter Losa, Samuel Palmer, Hosea 
Henry, Abraham Cross, Norman Russell, Thomas 
Dysinger, Daniel Dysinger, Chrystopher Dysinger, 
Samuel Bear, Joseph Rickard, Joseph Tyler, 
James McCormick, Robert McCormick, George 
Swinehart, George McCormick, John Bradner, 
Nicholas Rumbaugh, Jacob Kinnaman, Robert 
Leavitt, Thomas Beach, Moses Freese, William 
McCuen, Peter Weaver, John M. Hoover, Enoch 
Henry, George Henry, John Collar, Jeptha 
Brown, Richard Loman, Richard Loman, Jr., 
James Loman, Adam Clark, Richard Clark, 
James Hays, John Wade, Alexander Weaver, 
John Clark, Joseph Drake, Jacob Rine, John 
Slaughterback, George Boyer, John T. Kiser, 
John Swinehart, Thomas Armstrong, Thomas 
Wisner, Joseph Davis, Nicholas Hiles, Abraham 
Hiles and William Shawhan. 
_ Counter feiters.—Among the money founders 
and engravers who located in the Fostoria neigh- 
borhood, prior to 1837, was John Brooks, who, 
it is said, moved out of Perry that year, and built 
a frame house at Fostoria. Other men of that 
class found temporary homes in this township, 
but, as the clearings grew in number dnd area, 
they sought newer fields. 
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The Stone House was erected in the ‘‘ forties” 
by Benjamin Brown, who sold it many years ago 
to Justus Stearns, the postmaster at Brown's 
Corners. Prior to 1877, it was disintenanted; as 
the owner built a modern brick mansion at that 
point, a little south, into which he moved. 

Schools.—The history of the first schools, 
written by Robert Dunn (1884), tells, very clearly, 
of the humble beginnings of the common-school 
system, and, incidentally, of the social and indus- — 
trial systems. Mrs. Fletcher taught the first 
school in the township, in the spring of 1833. 
She had about fifteen regular scholars, whose 
tuition was paid by subscription. Her pay was 
about two dollars a week. Among her scholars, 
as she now remembers them, were Bia Johnson, 
Lotta Caples (mother of Mrs. Dr. Longfellow), 
Junius V. Jones, Wm. H. Jones, Virginia Jones, 
Simpson Jones (on wet days), Orrin J. Cory 
(occasionally), George and Ambrose Cory, most 
of whom are now living in Fostoria and vicinity. 
Mr. Fletcher was a great lover of fine horses, 
and brought a full-blooded imported mare with 
him to Wood county. During severe storms or 
when it rained he would lead this mare into the 
school house, which caused quite a commotion 
among the scholars until they became accustomed 
to the practice. On such occasions, with teacher, 
fifteen scholars, stove, bed, other household fur-— 
niture, Fletcher and his mare, the space in the 
little cabin was pretty well occupied. The old 
teacher died in August, 1861. 

On December 17, 1834, the township was 
divided into four school districts, the boundaries 
of which seem not to have been very well defined, 
and at that time money from the public funds for 
school purposes was rather scarce. Consequently 
the schools had to be sustained by private sub- 
scription. In District No. 1, the school house 
was built on the land of Uzal M. Cory. Of 
course it was a log building with a big fireplace 
in one end of it, and was built in a day by the 
residents of the district, with probably some help 
from outside. There seems to be some disagree- 
ment among the old residents now living there 
as to who taught the first school in this building, 
some contending that the first teacher was Henry 
Welsh, and some, Lucy Brown. I am inclined to 
the opinion that Welsh taught first, but before 
the division and numbering of the district above 
referred to, and Lucy Brown was the first teacher 
after the district was numbered. Her home was 
near Melmore, Seneca county. It fell to the lot of 
Simpson Jones to go after her, which he did on 
horseback, that is, Ze rode the horse there, and 
she rode it back, and Simpson walked. It was 
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about sixteen miles. Mrs. Samuel P. Cory, Mary 
L. Avery, sister of Mrs. Uzal M. Cory, and 
Gideon Jones were among the first teachers in 
this district. 

District No. 2 was in the Atkinson settlement, 
and Elizabeth Becker taught the first school in 
the spring of 1835. 

The school house in District No. 3 was a 
small log building, and stood where the cemetery 
now is at West Millgrove. Emeline Palmer, a 
daughter of S. S. Palmer, was the first teacher. 
It was at this school that R. W. Kelly first learned 
his letters. He was then a lad nine years old. 
He says he soon forgot them, however, and didn’t 
learn them again until he was thirteen. Between 
the school house and road was the creek, which 
was crossed by a foot log. One evening after 
school, as Miss Palmer and Henry Vosburg, one 
of her scholars, were crossing, they fell into the 
creek, and would have drowned but for the timely 
assistance of some men in the gristmill near by, 
who saw them fall in. Reason Kelly, who stood 
on the bank and witnessed the scene, says it was 
the worst scare of his life. Miss Palmer married 
Mark Curtis, of Perrysburg, and moved to that 
old town to make her future home. 

The school house in District No. 4 was built 
on the farm now owned by Mrs. Baird. Jacob 
Rine, justice of the peace, was duly installed as 
teacher. James Hays, then about nineteen years 
old, was one of his scholars. They commenced 
at the beginning of the arithmetic, and got along 
well enough until ‘‘long division’”’ was reached. 
The teacher and James wrestled two or three 
days with an example, but with rather poor suc- 
cess. Rine was at the end of his string in arith- 
metic, and so politely informed young Hays that 
he had better quit, as it was a waste of time for 
him to attend school any longer there, as he 
(Rine) had taken him as far as he could in 
‘’rithmetic.” For over half a century James 
Hays has taught school at Fostoria and in the 
vicinity, and it is safe to say that, by this time, 
he has mastered the intricacies of ‘‘ long division.” 

Moses O. Jones was the second teacher in 
District No. 4. He had a big ‘‘nigger head” 
stone placed in one corner for a dunce block. 
When a scholar violated any rule of the school, 
he had to take his seat on this stone, and watch 
until he noticed some one else out of order, when 
he was permitted to rise and report, and miscre- 
ant No. 2 had to take his place. One day Alex. 
Weaver, who had been sitting on this stone so 
long that he was very tired, and had been unsuc- 
cessful in detecting his successor, suddenly startled 
the school by calling out: ‘‘Say, Mr. Jones, I 


wish you would get a goose to sit on this egg, for 
it will never hatch out with a gander.” 

An item in the records shows that ‘‘ January 
12,” 1842, the trustees agreed to excuse the town- 
ship clerk from the duty of visiting the several 
schools in the township. In that year there were 
seven school districts, and the enumeration of 
youth, between the ages of four and twenty-one, 
showed 144 males and 138 females. At the an- 
nual settlement of the treasurer, in the spring of 
1842, a balance of one dollar and twelve cents 
was found in his hands. In 1843 a two-mill tax 
was authorized for school purposes. In 1844 
there were ninety-eight white males subject to 
military duty, and in 1845 there were eighty- 
seven. 

The Old Red School House, the Tom Kelly 
school house on the Ridge, the Kiser school 
house, and the Island school house were the 
Meccas of the pioneer school children of Rome 
and Risdon. James Pillars, many years later a 
judge of common pleas, taught the ‘Island 
School” for $10 a month, payable one-half in 
cash and one-half in provisions. Freeman Luce, 
Dr. Lockwood, Mr. Noble and Tom Kerning 
were the early teachers, the first presiding in 
1833-34, in consideration of a salary of $10 a 
month. In the Old Red School House, Emily 
Foster, a sister of ex-Governor Foster, was ac- 
customed to carry off the prize for spelling. 

The school records, which have been found, 
deal with affairs of the board of education back 
to April 18, 1853, when Nathan Hatfield, Rich- 
ard Clark, O. C. Henry, Tobias Bossler, Isaac 
Brandeberry, A. G. McClellan, P. J. Pelton and . 
J. H. Bucher voted to reorganize the school dis- 
tricts, and to sell the houses belonging to orig- 
inal Districts No. 8 and No. 10. A building was 
ordered for District No..6, and the house of Dis- 
trict No. 1 was ordered to be moved to a new 
site. In April, 1854, the names of John Norris, 
A. G. McClellan, Justus Stearns and Simpson 
Jones appear as members of the board; in 1855, 
a house was erected in District No. 3; in 1857, 
one in District No. 1, built by John Norris, and 
one in District No. 2, in 1858. During the war, 
little or nothing was done toward improving 
school houses. In 1864, John Norris, William 
Ketcham, Randal Swinehart, S. Baird, D. E. 
Coe, John McMahan, Andrew Patterson, S. M. 
Chilcote, J. Stearns and David Ferrell repre- 
sented the nine districts, and reported in Sep- 
tember of that year that there were 266 male and 
248 female children of school age in the town- 
ship. In 1867, the board authorized the build- 
ing of a school house in District No. 4, then 
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credited with fifty-seven pupils, and, during the 
ensuing four years, authorized the repair of all 
the school buildings. In 1880, a new era of 
school houses was introduced by the erection of 
buildings in Districts No. 1 and No. 4, and in 
1885, in No. 3. In 1886, Isaac Brandeberry, 
Daniel Yates, H. J. Pelton, J. D. Stearnes, C. F. 
Redfern, C. B. Elerton, I. C. Conley and W. E. 
Smith were members of the board. In Septem- 
ber, 1887, there were 4o1 children of school age 
in the township. 

The chapter devoted to school affairs contains 
statistics and names relating to the schools of 
this division of the county. 

Churches. —The Methodists were undoubtedly 
the first to enter the wilderness in the southeast- 
ern corner of the county, and the preachers of 
that denomination were the first to follow them. 
Mr. Robert Dunn, speaking of their attempts to 
inculcate Christian lessons, gives, Mrs. Cory as an 
authority. The first sermon she remembers hear- 
ing in the township was at the house of Wm. 
Shawhan,. by Andrew Hollopeter, a Methodist 
preacher. His text was: ‘‘Except your righteous- 
ness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter the kingdom 
of heaven.’”’ He was a plain; outspoken man, and 
commenced his discourse by saying that in his 
opinion the righteousness of 6ome of the settlers 
in that community, not only did not exceed, but 
fell far short of even that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, for that Sunday, in coming to fill his 
appointment, he could hear the crack of guns in 
every direction. 

As early as April, 1832, Methodist meetings 
were held at the house of Oliver Day, on ‘‘ Nest- 
lerode’s Island’ (southeast of West Millgrove), 
Elam Day officiating as pastor. In 1836 achurch 
was erected on the farm of Israel Nestlerode, be- 
ing the first church building in the township. The 
first resident preacher was Rev. Henry Witman. 

The first Sunday-school in this part of the 
township was organized in the Cory school house. 
Religious services were held by the Baptists and 
Methodists, the Baptist preachers being Messrs. 
Thorpe, Thompson and Kating. 

Sabbath-school was held at the house of 
George Wilson. In this school’ some of the 
classes studied their Testaments, and some used 
spelling books. A peculiar feature of this school 
was that the closing exercises consisted in spell- 
ing, all the attendants ranging themselves in a 
circle around the room, the superintendent stand- 
ing in the middle and pronouncing the words. 
This exercise usually lasted about fifteen minutes, 
old and young all participating. There were no 
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‘(lesson leaves” or ‘‘helps”’ in those days, but 
the teachers and scholars met and read the un- 
adulterated word, and put their own construction 
on it. 

The first Methodist Society in the township 
was that known as Chilcote’s Class, organized in 
the fall of 1837 on the spot where the widow of 
Levi England now resides. Wesley Brock and 
John O. Conaway were the first preachers. 
Elizabeth Chilcote (in whose house the meeting 
was held), James Worley and wife, Thomas 
Armstrong and wife, George Wilson, wife and 
daughter, Samuel M. Chilcote, and Sarah, wife 
of Nathan. Hatfield, formed the class, and, for 
many years, were the only practical representa- 
tives of Methodism within the Chilcote settle- 
ment or district. The Sunday-school assembled 
periodically at Mrs. Wilson’s cabin, and so con- 
tinued until the class was able to build its first 
church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Union Church pur- 
chased land in Sec. 28, July 10, 1855, at a cost 
of $25, on which a little meeting house was 
erected. Three or four years ago that structure 
was sold, and a new building was erected, just 
west of its site, which is still known as the Union 
church. 

The United Brethren church, a mile and one- 
half northeast of Bloomdale, a building on the 
McCutchenville road, a mile and one-half from 
Fostoria, the Evangelical building, and the Ger- 
man Baptist or Dunkard building, in the Whit-. 
more neighborhood, with the church buildings at 
West Millgrove, make up the monuments to 
Christian zeal in this township. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the Christian Church 
of Eagleville, and the Churches of Bloomdale and 
Fostoria claim supporters within the boundaries 
of Perry township. 


WEST MILLGROVE. 


This pretty village, carved out of the wilder- 
ness in 1835, represents sixty years of progress. 
With its few stores, societies and churches, un- 
disturbed by the turmoil of the oilfields, or by the 
rumble of railroad trains, it resembles some quiet 
hamlet in western New York much more closely 
than it does any other settlement in this county. 
There are but few reminders of its pioneer homes 
left standing; but some of the pioneers of the 
vicinity survive to tell of its early days, and of 
the virtues of its founders and inhabitants. The 
country, tributary to the village, is exceptionally 
fine. Northeast, about one mile distant, is the 
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railroad hamlet, now called Hatton, which is the 
shipping point of West Millgrove, and has be- 
come its manufacturing suburb. 

Survey.—Millgrove, its original name, was 
surveyed by Hiram Davis, in November, 1835, 
for James and Rachel McCormick, on the S. W. 
£,-O. isec. 4, T, 13, Rec2.)O0n February 24, 
1874, a petition for incorporation was signed by 
forty-nine residents of the hamlet, but others, be- 
lieving that the township officials were capable of 
looking after the welfare of the little community, 
objected, and signed a remonstrance. 

Village.—The petition was _ re-presented 
March 3, 1874, asking that the S. 1, Sec. 4, the 
S. 3 of N. E. 3, Sec. 4, and so much of the 
N. W. 7 of Sec. 4, as lies within the town plat 
of Millgrove, in T. 3, N., R. 12 E., be estab- 
lished as a village. The order to incorporate was 
made September 4, 1874, though it was not 
recorded until September 30, of that year. 

The survey for the various owners was made 
in April, 1881, by D. D. Ames, who, on March 
16, 1872, surveyed East Millgrove Station for 
William McCormick. 

In 1836 or 1837, John G. Willard, who, in 
September, 1835, had moved from Ashtabula 
county and settled on the Stanley Morgan farm, 
in Montgomery township, became a resident of 
Millgrove. He built a one-story-and-a-half log 
house on the corner lot across the street, north 
from where the ‘‘ Chilcote House ’”’ now stands, 


and soon after engaged in the mercantile busi- 


ness, opening the first store in the town or in the 
township. He purchased most of his goods at 
Buffalo, and hauled them by wagon from Lower 
Sandusky. In the course of time a mail route 
from Perrysburg to Bucyrus was established, Mill- 
grove becoming one of the post offices on the 
route, and Willard was appointed postmaster. 
The mail carrier made the trip once a week. At 
this time the postage on a letter for a distance 
less than 300 miles was twenty-five cents. Wil- 
lard continued his residence here until his death, 
in 1859. Mrs. Willard, seventy-nine years of 
age, in 1884 lived with her daughter, Mrs. W. C. 
Burdick, in the village. 

John Bradner is said to have built the first 
house in the town, after it was laid out, out of 
little round logs, and in this building he worked 
at his trade of shoe making, keeping bachelor’s 
hall. Some say he was the first postmaster in 
the village, but this arises from the fact that be- 
fore the post office was established, it was the 
custom to leave the mail matter brought from 
Fort Ball at his house, or shop, for distribution. 


Dr. Patterson, who moved to Fostoria in 1840, 
23 


and thence to Texas, may be said to have kept 
store about the time Bradner was here. Ephraim 
Moffett states that Willard built a hotel, and also 
that William Bradner followed Willard, building 
a store on the opposite corner. The hotel was 
built by Justus Stearns, and in 1849 William 
Bradner opened a store here with his son, John 
A., in charge. 

Post Office.—West Millgrove post office, 
known as_ recently as 1895, as West Mill 
Grove, dates back to the time when John Brad- 
ner was wont to send for the mail to Tiffin and 
distribute it to his neighbors. There are no 
records to show that he was appointed, but the 
recollection of old settlers leads to the opinion 
that he was. It is known that J. G. Willard was 
appointed postmaster, when the mail route be- 
tween Perrysburg and Bucyrus was opened, or 
while Bill Lowry was mail carrier. Dr. Ranger 
held the office in 1851; A. G. McClellan, from 
1857 to 1862 (in R. W. Kelly’s store); Mrs. 
Vosburg was the incumbent during the Civil war; 
James H. Moffett was appointed in February, 
1868; Orren Henry, in 1869 (J. H. Moffett, 
deputy); G. L. Ketcham followed, ‘then came 
Josiah Kiger, Dr. Warren and J. W. Smith, the 
last named commissioned in September, 1878. 
W. T. Kelly's name appears as: postmaster in 
February, 1883; W. J. Moffett’s in March, 1885 
(having been appointed in 1884); J]. H. Moffett’s 
in November, 1885, and B. F. Simon’s in August, 
1889. I. C. Conley was appointed in 1891; 
Thomes E. Yates, in August, 1892; J. R. Phillips, 
in October, 1892; G. K. Tyson, in May, 1893; 
N. S. Hatfield, in November; 1893; and William 
Dunlap, April 20, 1895. The old records of this 
office, like the village records, were destroyed in 
the fire of 1882, so that the names and dates 
given, prior to 1883, are based on the recol- 
lections of the old settlers, and on notices of ap- 
pointments found in the Perrysburg /ourna/ and 
Bowling Green newspapets. 

Brown’s Corners, a post office of the olden 
time, was presided over by Justus Stearns in 1862. 

Village Officers. —The destruction of the rec- 
ord books, in the fire of 1882, cuts off the possi- 
bility of giving an authentic list of councilmen 
from 1874 to 1879, inclusive. The first council 
comprised C. W. Linhart, R. L. Knapp, Seneca 
Leonard, Abram Foster, B. C. Harman and 
Councillor Kephart. 

The first mayor, J. H. Moffett, served from 
1874 to 1885, when J. R. Phillips was elected, ° 
and he served until 1893, when Levi Wirt suc- 
ceeded him. The councilmen chosen from April, 
1880, to April, 1896, are named as follows: 
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1880—J. W. Smith, Seneca Leonard, C. W. Linhart, J. Mc- 
Cormick, T. Bossler, W. J. Moffett. 

1881—H. D. Hahn, P. C. Chilcote, J. S. Harman, R. L. 
Knapp, Charles Irons, vice McCormick, with Smith 
and Leonard. : 

1882—S. Leonard, J. C. Thompson, J. S. Harman, J. C. Ort 
(new councilmen ). at 

1883--N. S. Hatfield, Henry Yates and I. Phillips. 

1884—C. W. Linhart, J.C. Ort, William Simons, N. S. Hat- 
field, D. Hall, T. Hill. 

1885—Thomas Hill, S. Shanks, J. S. Harman, W. L. Yates, 
C. W. Linhart, J. C. Ort. 

1886—R. L. Knapp, A. Davidson, with Shanks, Yates, Har- 
man and Hill. 

1887—S. L. Shanks, W. L. Yates, J. H. Moffett, appointed to 
fill vacancies. 

1888—A. C. McCrill, W. L. Yates, Thomas Hill, S. Leonard, 
A. Davidson, M. Sweet, elected. 

1889-—A. Davidson, L. Whitman, William Lee, C. Baldwin, 
M. Sweet, S. Leonard. 

1890-91—M. Sweet, George Castret, Philo Hellen, with Lee, 
Baldwin and Davidson. 

1891—M. Sweet, George Castret, Philo Hellen, L. Wirt, C. 
Baldwin, A. Davidson. 

1892—John C. Purdy, P. Helm, W. J. Moffett, A. Davidson, 
C. Baldwin, L. Wirt. 

18938—L. Wirt, J. I. Zepernick, W. J. Moffett, A. Davidson, 
W. Faylor, J. C. Purdy. x 

1894--C. S. Linhart, A. Davidson, W. Faylor, P. C. Chilcote, 
J. I. Zepernick and D. Yates, who took I. C. Conley’s 

lace. 

1395. A. Davis, George Baird, William Duffield, W. 
Dunlap, with Chilcote and Lenhart. 

1896—P. C. Chilcote, William Faylor and John Feasel were 
elected. 


The office of clerk was held by Charles Hol- 
lopeter from 1874 to 1880, when Samuel Hen- 
nings succeeded him. In 1887, W. J. Moffett 
was elected, but J. S. Harman succeeded him the 
same year; W. A. Harman was elected in 1889; 
J. W. Miller in 1890; J. W. Smith in 1892, and 
re-elected since that time. 

The first treasurer was C. A. Risser, who,-in 
1875, was succeeded by Lewis Whitman. The 
office was held by several citizens down to April, 
1894, when B. F. Simons succeeded S. L. Shanks. 
In 1896, B. F. Simons was re-elected treasurer. 

In 1896, B. F. Simons, James Dindore and 
William Lee were elected members of the Spe- 
cial School District Board. 

J. T. Hill was elected marshal in 1896. 

Fires. —A few small fires are recorded prior 
to 1882, such as that which destroyed the church 
school house. The fire of 1882 destroyed Hahn’s 
store and Adams’ dwelling. In the store build- 
ing were the council room, mayor’s office, post 
office, together with many of the village records. 
A few books were saved, but the Council Journal 
and other important books were burned. 

Traders.—The Willard store was carried on 
here by its founder until 1859. From 1849 to 
1858 or 1859, William Bradner did a large trade 
here. By 1860, old-time trade methods and 
traders made way for modern methods and men, 
and the business houses and dealers, as known 


now, began to appear. In March, 1884, J. R. 
& 1. Phillips carried on a general store; John 
Miller and George S. Ketcham, hardware stores; 
Benjamin Simons, a drug store; B. H. Saxby, a 
grocery; and M. F. Miles and C. W. Linhart, a 
gristmill. W. J. Moffett was then postmaster; 
Dr. Rosendale had practiced medicine there for 
a quarter of a century; Dr. Hatfield, who came 
later, was also a recognized physician of the dis- 
trict; Perry C. Chilcote kept the hotel. 

Tragedics.—On November 23, 1889, Lafay- 
ette Frontz was stabbed to death here by one 
Gardner. The tragedy is one of the very few 
chargeable to this village. 

Schools. —The new school building stands a 
testimonial to the villagers. It is their monu- 
ment to a half-century’s progress in education. 

Churches. —The beginnings of church organ- 
izations and church buildings are related in the 
history of the township. Here the first house 
for worship was built in 1843 or 1844, where the 
Lewis Whitman mill was subsequently con- 
structed. It was a two-story house, the second 
floor of which was used by various Church 
societies, while the first floor was used for school 
purposes. Rev. John McCutcheon, a Presby- 
terian preacher, who was also teacher of the 
common school, presided above and below. The 
house was sold and converted into a sawmill, for 
which purpose it was used until 1880 or 1881, 
when fire reduced it to ashes. 

The Methodist Episcopal Society erected a 
building in 1871, which was dedicated September 
17, that year. 

The United Brethren, the Disciples, the 
Presbyterians, the German Baptists and other 
denominations are represented in the village. In 
the history of Montgomery township reference is 
made to the Methodist Circuit of 1839, and to 
the early preachers who appeared in this district. 

Cemctery.—The West Millgrove Cemetery 
Association was organized March 29, 1865, with 
Joseph Chilcote, Israel Everett, Tobias Bossier, 
Rev., Samuel Kelso, W. C. Burdick, .C. R. 
Rosendale, J. H. Moffett, Randall Swinehart, 
Jacob Fisher, Seneca Leonard and Joseph Bishop, 
members. The association acquired the owner- 
ship of the old cemetery, made additions to it, 
and to-day owns the ground. W. C. Burdick, 
James Dindore and James A. Yates are trustees; 
J. W. Miller, treasurer, and J. W. Smith, secre- 
tary. ' 

Societies. —West Millgrove Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
was instituted July 20, 1876, with T. C. Reid, no- 
ble grand; H. N. Rush, vice grand, and Henry 
Phillips, secretary. In 1886 the charter was 
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conveyed to Freeport, as told in the history of 
that village. 

The Independent Order of Good Templars 
attained prominence here years ago, and the in- 
fluence of the society is yet powerful. 

Yates Post, No. 476, G. A. R., was chartered 
September 1, 1888, as successor of the older 
Post, No. 50, organized under the same name. 
The title was changed to W. C. Conley Post on 
February 20, 1891. The original members were 
B. F. Simons, Ira C. Conley, Thomas Henry, 
A. Davidson, Jerry Baker, Izetus Phillips, M. H. 
Jones, Lewis Whitman, Morris Sweet, Perry C. 
Chilcote, W. C. Yates, David Baird, A. K. 
Wein, Ed. Burton, M. D. Chilcote, L. A. 
England, C. Keefer, R. B. Chilcote, William 
Taylor, Dan M. Yates and M. T. Sweetland. 
Of the old Post of 1869, J. W. Smith and the 
majority of the members named above were 
members. In later years Capt. Omar P. Norris 
changed his membership from Fostoria to this 
Post. The commanders have been L. Whitman, 
1888; John W. Smith, 1890; P. C. Chilcote, 
1892, and J. W. Smith, 1894-96. The adjutants 
have been Izetus Phillips; I. C. Conley, 1891; 
J. W. Smith, 1892; A. K. Wein, 1894-96. 
There are twenty-four members. 

Othersecret, benevolent, political and literary 
societies appeared and disappeared, few of them 
living more than a few years. 


HATTON, FOSTORIA AND LONGLEY. 


Hatton post office was established March 14, 
1882, with Samuel H. Cassiday, postmaster. In 
1883, John Wininger was appointed master, and 
‘has held the office down to the present time. 
The hamlet was platted by William McCormick, 
in 1880, on a part of his farm, and, when the 
office was established, the name was changed 
from East Millgrove Station to Hatton, in honor 
of the postmaster-general. Alexander Adams 
and Benjamin F. Lindsley built the first houses; 
Samuel Carrick built the third house; Z. Osman 
built the first store. The second store was built 
by John Wininger, who completed the house on 
the West Millgrove road about thirteen years 
ago, having moved his stock from the house 
where W. L. Knowles now resides. The large 
elevator, south of the depot, was built in 1881. Os- 
man sold his store to Jesse Miller, who on remov- 
ing to Risingsun sold his stock to Mr. Wininger, 
but still owns the building. The new tile factory 
of Wood & Co., established in the fall of 1895, 
employs ten hands. The hamlet is a suburb of 
West Millgrove. 
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Fostoria now claims a small part of Wood 
county. Hart’s sub-division of part of S. E. } 
of Section 36, Perry township (south and east of 
W. M. Skinner’s land to the east line of Wood 
county, adjoing the lands of J. A. Bradner and 
Mrs. D. P. Lloyd, and the south county line and 
lands of Abraham Overholt) was surveyed by 
Homer C. White in April and May, 1887, for 
John O. Hart. Skinner's allotment was surveyed 
in July, 1888, by G. D. Hersey for William M. 
Skinner. 

The first notice of the locality, other than 
that by United States surveyors, was made Sep- 
tember 20, 1825, when Neal McGuffey and oth- 
ers from Fort Ball camped there while searching 
for Elijah Brayton’s lost child. The survey of 
Rome was made in August, 1832, and of Risdon 
in September, 1832. The first town was the 
property of Crocker & Foster; the second, of John . 
Gorsuch. Henry Welch, Jeremiah Mickey and 
John P. Gordon were the pioneers of Risdon, 
while Gorsuch located there in 1832, and invested 
in lands in its vicinity. In October, 1832, 
Crocker & Foster opened a store at Rome, sell- 
ing coffee at 20 cents, tobacco at 25, tea at $1.24, 
sugar at 7 cents a pound, sheeting at 13 cents a 
yard, cotton at 10 cents and calico at 14 cents 
a yard, whisky at 12 cénts a quart, while Ne- 
hemiah Hadley paid the firm 28 shillings for one 
pair of boots. In 1836, the Crocker sawmill was 
erected; Samuel Laird opened a tavern opposite 
Foster’s store; while Randall Hale’s tavern was in 
operation prior to that time. Dr. Cossage was 
here as early as 1829. Dr. Danaand Dr. Lock- 
wood came in 1834; Dr. Kirkham, in 1836 or 
1837; George Patterson, in 1840; Simon Bricker, 
in 1843; and Drs. Cole, Snyder and Russell, early 
in the ‘‘forties.”” In 1834, David Ferrier estab- 
lished a horse-power gristmill near the head of 
Wolf creek. The sawmills, gristmill and distill- 
ery were built within a few years. . 

The first Church society was organized in 
1833 by Rev. Chase, but the class did not show 
many signs of life until the following winter, 
when Elam Day urged the Methodists to build a 
log-house for worship. The cabin stood on Sum- 
mit street, near the creek, until 1852, when a 
frame house took its place. In 1849, the Cath- 
olic congregation erected a church building. In 
1852, a Close Communion Baptist Society was 
formed; in 1856, the Presbyterians organized; in 
1868, the Evangelical Lutherans; and, in 1879, 
the Reformed Society. The Methodist Protest- 
ants; the Seventh Day Adventists; the Disciples; 
the Dunkards; the Spiritualists; the Mormons; 
and a dozen of other denominations had organi- 
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zations here, so that Fostoria was as busy in 
religious matters as it was and is in commercial 
affairs. 

In 1833-34 Freeman Luce opened a sub- 
scription school. ‘‘Barring” the master was a 


custom of the time, and once in a while Luce 


had to treat his pupils to candy, raisins, apples 
or whisky. Dr. Alonzo Lockwood, later a mem- 
ber of Congress, succeeded Luce. Times have 
changed. Now there are three or four large 
school buildings, an academy, and one or two 
denominational schools. 


The town is an important business and rail- 
road center. How far the future may extend its 
limits into Wood county cannot be stated, but it 
is reasonable to suppose that the same enterprise, 
which did so much, may do more in the direction 
of expansion. 


Blinn post office was established at Norris 
Station in 1883, with Omar P. Norris in charge. 


Frank Cory was acting postmaster until 1885, 
when the office was discontinued. 

Longley post office was established a few 
years ago, with T. J. Edgerton postmaster. 
Thomas Peterson, who was run down by a train 
in 1895 and killed, was the second incumbent. 
In September, 1895, the present postmaster was 
commissioned. 

Concluston.—The majority of the pioneers 
were successful in their mission. They came to 
seek and make homes in the wilderness, and leave 
to their children a rich inheritance. To them a 
great deal of the présent worth of the township 
is due; but it would not be fair to credit them 
with all progress. They prepared the way for 
the modernizer. Their children and the immi- 
grants of later days, having at their disposal 
machinery of which the old settlers knew nothing, 
accomplished more in a decade than their father’s 
did in thirty years, and raised the township to its 
present high standard. 


CHAPTER XL. 


PERRYSBURG TOWNSHIP. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE Townsnip—Its Earty History—Justices oF WAYNESFIELD—PERRYS- 
BURG TOWwNSHIP—OFFICIALS—PIONEER REMINISCENCES—Mrs. AMELIA W. PERRIN’s STORY 
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—ScHoots—O.p REMINDERS. 


PERRYSBURG VILLAGE—ITs Days or InFancy, SurvEY, Naminc, Erc.—PIonEERS OF THF VIL- 
LAGE—PRICES OF Goons, AND’ LABOR—THE SETTLEMENT IN 1827—Post OrricE—Ex¢HANGE 
HotrEt—TuHE UNpERGROUND RaILroap—First ExrcuTion—GERMAN PIONEERS—TRADERS 
oF 1840—MiscELLanEous IrEmMs—MunicipaL AFFAIRS—FirRE DEPARTMENT AND FirRES— 
CEMETERIES — CHOLERA VictiMs—Common ScHoots—Tuer Way Lisrary — CHURCHES— 


SociETIES—CONCLUSION. 


HIS township was established May 8, 
1823, when the commissioners set apart 
all of the original territory of Waynes- 
field, within the organized county of 
Wood, under the new name, and ordered the 
election to be held at the house of Samuel 
Spafford, on June 19, 1823. The Congres- 
sional description of the western and northern 
boundaries is as follows: ‘‘Lying south of the 
channel of the Maumee river, from the west line 
of the county to the line between the original 
surveyed townships, Nos. 1 and 4, in the United 


States Reserve, and thence along the north chan- 
nel to the State line.” That part of the original 
township, extending from the head to the foot of 
the Rapids of the Maumee, was then, as it was. 
for years afterward, the only strip of territory in 
the county where civilized man would dare to 
make a home. The pioneers of Wood county 
settled on the south bank of the Maumee, under 
the shadow of the same heights which Harrison 
in later years fortified and named Fort Meigs. 
Some years after the war of 1812 the settlement: 
was re-established, and from it the pioneers made 
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clearings in the forest, established their villages 
and commenced all those industrial enterprises 
which marked the progress of the county down 
to 1884-85, when the gas and oil-well driller ap- 
peared here. 

The names of the ante-dellum pioneers are 
given in the history of Perrysburg, for that 
village was a part of the township down to 1833. 

The records of the township are in a fair 
state of preservation as far back as 1848. All 
anterior to that date cannot be found. More 
fortunate among the county records, the writer 
is able to give the names of justices of the peace 


from the beginning of the township, in 1823, to. 


the present time, together with the names of 
justices for the older township of Waynesfield, 
from 1820 to 1832. 

The justices of Waynesfield were Almon 
Gibbs, who served from July 22, 1820, to his 
death, August 18, 1822; John Pray, who served 
until June 19, 1823; Charles Gunn, from July 
22, 1820, to April, 1823, and reappointed; Sam- 
uel Spafford, from May 1, 1820, to September 8, 
1821, when he resigned; John Jay Lovett, from 
1821 to May, 1823; Horatio Conant, from No- 
vember 11, 1822, and reappointed in 1825, 1829, 
1832 and in 1835; John Pray, 1823-26; and 
_ Jonathan H. Jerome, 1829-1832. 

The Perrysburg township justices are named 
as follows: Paris M. Plumb, from July 7, 1823, 
to his removal from the township in May, 1824; 
Thomas W. Powell, September 16, 1823-1830; 
Thomas R. McKnight, June 30, 1824, and 1826; 
Elijah Huntington, 1827 to 1856; JohnC. Spink, 
1831; William Fowler, 1834, resigned same year; 
Henry Bennett, 1834; Willard V. Way, 1837; 
Henry Darling, 1837; Elijah N. Knight, 1840; 
Joshua Chappel, 1840 to 1869; D. H. Wheeler, 
1847; Rudolph S. Frederick, 1849; Peter Laney, 
1849-52; Stephen Williams, 1852; Marshall Key, 
Jr., 1854; David Ross, 1854 to 1863; Reuben 
Sawyer, 1857; John H. Reid, 1858; Nelson 
Darling, 1858 to 1866; Abraham L. Fowler, 
1861 to 1879; Valentine Schwind, 1869 to 
1875; James J. Parks, 1869; Stephen Merry, 
1875 to 1897; George McMonagle, 1875; Syl- 
vester Curtis, 1878 to 1893; James M. Brown, 
1879 to 1897; Isaac P. Thompson, 1890; Timothy 

Hayes, 1892 to 1898; and George Boetsch, 1893, 
re-elected in 1896. Hezekiah L. Hosmer ad- 
ministered justice in this township at one time, 
of course, prior to his appointment as chief 
. justice of Montana Territory. 
The clerks of the township, from 1848 to 
1895, are named as follows: William H. Hopkins, 


1848; James W. Ross, 1849; George Brown, » 


1850; James Murray, 1851; William Furrey, 1852; 
James Hood, 1853; Henry H. Dodge, 1853 and 
1854; George S. McKnight, 1855; I. P. Thomp- 
son, 1855 and 1862-63; F. R. Miller, 1856-57 
and 1859; George Strain, 1858; John B. Spaf- 
ford, 1860-61; J. W. Ross, 1864; John Powers, 
1865; Earl W. Merry, 1866; C. Finkbeiner, 
1867-68; A. L. Fowler, 1869, and 1871 to 1877; 
Fred Yeager, 1870; Stephen Merry, 1877; Hiram 
R. Charles, 1878; Sylvester Curtis, 1879-82; 
Philip Wetzel, 1882; George Strain, 1883-84; 
S. D. Westcott, 1885-86; Philip Wetzel, 1887— 
96, with exception of a short term filled by 
George Strain, in 1888; in 1896, Philip Wetzel 
was re-elected. Among documents found in the 
auditor’s offices are some early ‘‘tax levies,” 
showing that Addison Smith was clerk in 1839; 
H. H. Hall, in 1841, and W. Russell, in 1842. 
The treasurers from 1839 to the present time, 
are named as follows: Elijah Huntington, 1839; 
Henry Darling, 1840; Nathaniel Dustin, 1843; 
R. Sawyer, 1846; J. P. Thompson, 1848; Ste- 
phen T. Hosmer, 1849; James J. Parks, 1850; 
Jairus Curtis, 1851; Addison Smith, 1852-53; 
Geo. W. Clark, 1853; L. M. Hunt; 1854-58; 
Seth Bruce, 1858-61; Henty Thornton, 1861-63; 
S. D. Wescott, 1863, and 1865-66, ard 1868 to 
1877; E. N. Blue, 1864; John G. Knoll, 1867; 
Fred Yeager, 1877-81; John H. Rheinfrank, 
1881—-84; George Wittman, 1884-88, and 1889— 
93; Jacob Davis, 1888; E. L. Kingsbury, 
1893; and H. R. Roether, 1895. The names of 
treasurers, prior to 1849, were found in docu- 
ments in the county auditor’s office in June, 1895. 
The assessors, other than the district asses- 
sors named in the Transactions of the Com- 
missioners, were: James Birdsall, 1842; Hiram 
Davis, 1844; Elijah Huntington, 1844; E. N. 
Knight, 1847; J. J. Parks, 1848; John Chollette, 
1849; Thomas L. Webb, 1850;. Joseph Browns- 
berger, 1851; John Webb, 1852; James J. Smith, 
1853; Eber Wilson, 1854; Stephen Merry, 1855; 
David Ross, 1856, and 1859; John Bates, 1857; 
Michael Hayes, 1858; N. D. Blinn, 1860; John . 
Powers, 1861 and 1869; George Mills, 1862; 
George Eddleman, 1863-64; A. L. Fowler, 1865; 
J. J. Webb, 1866; David D. Bates, 1867-68, and 
1874; George Boetsch, 1870 to 1873; Shibnah 
Spink, 1873; A. L. Scott, 1875; Fred Miller, 
1876, and 1881-82; George W. Newton, 1877- 
78, and 1880; John Hufford, 1879; Fred Hilla- 
brand, 1883 and 1886; William Lininger, 1884- 
85; Fred Schwind, 1887; Godfried Schwind, 
1888; Joe E. Baird, 1889 and 1892; Daniel 
Klingler, 1890-91; John Pfisterer and Daniel 
Klingler, 1893; Charles Zingg and John Pfisterer, 
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1894; Jos. Rossbach (resigned, and George 
Boetsch appointed), John C. Pfisterer, Levi S. 
Warner, and Wm. Underhill were elected. 
The names of assessors prior to 1848 were found 
in the county auditor's. documents. 


From documents in the auditor's office, it is 
learned that Samuel Spafford and Leander Sack- 
ett were trustees in 1827; Ambrose Rice, Silas 
Lee and Samuel Spafford, in 1828; James 
Wilkinson and John Hollister, in 1829; John 
Hollister and Eber Wilson, and John C. Spink, 
in 1831; J. W. Scott and G. Crane, 1834; 
E. Huntington, 1835; James Jones and Rufus D. 
Keener, 1836; Gilbert Beach and Loomis Brig- 
ham, 1838; Hiram Davis, Loomis Brigham and 
Josiah Miller, 1840; J. Birdsall, 1843; N. D. 
Blinn and Jairus Curtis, 1844; Gilbert Beach and 
Hiram Davis, 1845; Samuel Hubbell, 1846; David 
Ladd, Hiram Davis and Aurora Spafford, trustees 
in 1847. 


The trustees of the township from 1848 to 
1896, being the period covered by the clerk’s 
records, are named as follows: 


1848—John Ziegler, Jairus Curtis, John Webb. 

1849—Elijah Huntington, Erasmus D. Peck, S. N. Beach. 

1850—Benjamin Brown, James J. Smith, John Bates. 

1851-52—James I. Smith, Jarvis Spafford, W. V. Way. 

1853—Jarvis Spafford, W. V. Way, William Furry. 

1854— John Bates, Marshall Key, Henry Thornton. 

1855—Eber Wilson (vice Key). 

1856—George W. Brown, E. Wilson, H. Thornton. 

1857—W. V. Way (vice Brown). 

1858-59—Eber Wilson, Henry Thornton, John Bates. 

1860—John Yeager (vice Thornton). 

1861—Eber Wilson, John Bates, John Yeager. 

1862-—S. D. Westcott, John A. Robertson, John Yeager. 

1863—John Bates, J. G. Knoll, William Crook, Sr. 

1864—F. J. Siebert (vice Crook). 

1865—John Schwind (vice Siebert). 

1866—Michael Hayes, A. M. Thompson, J. G. Knoll. 

1867—John Yeager, J. Schwind, A. M. Thompson. 

1868-72—Michael Hayes, Frank Rohda, H. M. Morse. 

1872—Henry Thornton, H. M. Morse, F. Rohda. 

1873—J. W. Ross, J. A. Robertson, James Eddleman. 

1874-77—Henry Thornton, Timothy Hayes, George Limmer. 

1877—-Henry Wygant, Isaac Whitson, John Burdo. 

1878-79—Casper Horn, John Burdo, C. Snyder. 

1880—John Loesch (vice Burdo). 

1881—John Ault (vice Snyder). 

1882—John Loesch, “iene Ault, Conrad Sieling. 

1883—Frederick Miller (vice Loesch). 

1884—L. Reitzel, F. H. Thompson, F. Miller. 

1885—F. Miller, E. Sawyer, F. H. Thompson. 

1886—E. Sawyer, John Ault, John Loesch. 

Since 1887 one trustee has been elected annually, to serve 
three years. 

1887—John Loesch. 

1888—Ed. A. Underhill. 

Smear Armbruster. 

1890 and 1893—A. E. Leydorf. 

Seok Miller. 

'892—John Schwind, Henry Buckhouse. 

893—James H. Pierce, Edwin H. Sim 

894—Conrad Sieling. aa 

895— William Diebert. 

896—Edwin Simmons. 
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PIONEER REMINISCENCES. 


Mrs. Amelia W. Perrin’ s Story.—Mrs. Amelia 
W. Perrin, a daughter of Capt. Jacob Wilkinson, 
settled with her parents just above Perrysburg 
prior to 1812, and shared in the flight from the 
Maumee after the news of Hull’s surrender 
reached the settlement. The family remained at 
Cleveland until peace was declared. While 
there, her father built a schooner, evidently 
using the same amount of dispatch as did Com- 
modore Perry in creating the fleet with which he 
did such signal service at Put-in-Bay,in 1813. 
The schooner was of twenty-five tons, and 
christened the ‘‘Black Snake.’’ ‘‘ In the latter 
part of May, 1815,” says Mrs. Perrin, ‘‘father 
set sail with a load of immigrants, landing part 
of them at the River Raisin, and the balance at 
Fort Meigs. He had with him at this time his 
nephew, David Wilkinson, whom he afterward 
took to raise (on the death of his father), and 
who became one of the most distinguished cap- 
tains on the lakes. Young David was at this 
time fifteen years of age, having been born in 
the year 1800. On his return from this trip my 
father carried a cargo of ordnance and military 
stores from Fort Meigs to Detroit, whence all 
the equipments were taken, Fort Meigs having 
been dismantled soon after the war. He con- 
tinued to run this schooner, making occasional 
trips to the Maumee, until September, 1816, 
when he took his family back to Fort Meigs. 
My father’s hatred of the British was so intense, : 
and he expressed his sentiments so freely in the 
presence of his family, that the names British 
and Indian were synonymous in my young mind. 
How well I recollect my utter amazement on 
learning, when about ten years of age, that an 
agreeable playmate, whose acquaintance I had 
recently formed, was the daughter of a British 
officer; I had previously supposed that the 
Sit like the Indians, were entirely uncivil- 
ized. 


‘«My first clear recollection ot the Maumee 
dates from the time I landed from my father’s 
vessel at the foot of Fort Meigs, in the fall of 
1816. Theold home had been destroyed, and 
father went immediately to work to erect another, 
farther up the river, and we occupied it in the 
fall of that year. The late Eber Wilson has 
told me that a portion of the foundation of this 
old home is still to be seen at the northwest 
corner of the Mosier farm. The Indians, at this 
time peaceable, were living in the vicinity in 
great numbers. I can remember seeing large 
troops of Indian children playing in the water at 
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the foot of Buttonwood Island, opposite our 
house, that island being their favorite camping 
ground for many years. In the spring of 1817 
father made preparations to build a substantia] 
house, having fully made up his mind to locate 
permanently upon the Maumee. Employing 
help, he went into the forest and hewed logs, 
after the manner of John Alden. When com- 
pleted, the new house was commodious and 
comfortable, being quite a pretentious residence 
for the times. 

‘* The battle of Fort Meigs had been fought 
while we were at Cleveland, and when we re- 
turned the stronghold had been dismantled, and 
the equipments sent to Detroit. Although thus 
abandoned, the fort presented an entirely differ- 
ent appearance from what it does now. The lit- 
tle log building which had been occupied by Gen. 
Harrison, as his headquarters, still stood where 
he had left it, and it remained there for many 
years afterward. The block-houses and the 
greater portion of the stockade also still remained. 
There was no green verdure covering the em- 
bankments, which were gray and bare. The 
ditches, where the earth had been excavated, were 
filled with water, and afforded us children a fa- 
mous sliding place in the winter. 

‘‘The school house, where we received our 
education, stood about half way up the hill, and 
the fort was our old playground. We never used 
to hear the word ‘recess’ at school. The teacher 
used to say, ‘The boys may go out;’ at the 
proper time they would be ‘rapped in’ by the 


rat-tat of the ruler on the window sash; then the | 


girls would be allowed to go out, but the boys 
and girls were never permitted to mingle on the 
fort together. The boys took great comfort with 
a large copper camp kettle which the soldiers 
had left behind them; it was about the size of an 
ordinary barrel. After filling it with stones, they 
would roll it down hill, enjoying the noise as 
only boys can. One day they persuaded a little 
fellow to get into the kettle in place of the 
stones, assuring him that it would be capital 
fun. The little chap could not see it as the 
others did, after reaching the bottom of the hill, 
bruised, bewildered and a little out of temper. I 
notice that the school-boy of to-day is very 
much as he was seventy years ago, and history 
thus seems to repeat itself. The best male 
teachers attainable were always employed by 
those having charge of the schools. Among those 
who taught here, who were then highly appre- 
ciated and now affectionately remembered, are 
‘the following: Rev. H. P. Barlow, Seneca Allen, 
Thomas W. Powell, Mr. Gage (afterward the 


husband of Frances D. Gage, the authoress), Mr. 
Robinson (a lawyer on his way west), Mr. 
Adams and Galen B. Abel. There were others, 
but their names have faded from my mind. Inmy 
earlier years we were taught by lady teachers in 
the old Fort Meigs school house. One of these 
—Miss Mary Keeler, daughter of Major Keeler— 
who taught for two successive summers, has left 
the impress of her sweet face and gentle, patient 
manners indelibly upon my heart. After recita- 
tions were over she would give lessons in em- 
broidery and other kinds of needle work. Miss 
Gilbert, of Cleveland, and Miss Brown, of Per- 
rysburg, also instructed us. We were taught 
one summer by Mrs. McElrath, a Presbyterian 
of the Old School. On one occasion, during the 
reading of the Testament, I inadvertently 
laughed at some trifling thing, and she so strongly 
impressed upon my mind the heinousness of the 
offense of making light of the Word of God, 
that I have felt its influence through the sixty 
years that followed. 

‘Among the incidents which I have heard my 
mother often relate is the following: One morn- 
ing, in the summer of 1811, a man came riding 
down the river, warning the settlers that a large 
body of Indians, hideously painted, was forming 
above, and their appearance and actions indi- 
cated that they were upon the war-path. The 
rumor created terrible alarm in the vicinity, 
and the thoughts of each were immediately di- 
rected fo finding a place of safety for themselves 
and their children. Father took his family to 
the woods, some distance away, and there left 
them (mother and her four children) concealed 
in a brush heap, with the promise to return as 
soon as he was assured of their safety, and en- 
joining them to keep quiet and closely concealed. 
All that long day they remained there, scarcely 
daring to move for fear of attracting the atten- 
tion of some lurking savage. In his haste father 
had forgotten to bring anything to eat, but fear 
of the Indians kept the little ones’ quiet and 
caused them to forget their hunger, except the 
baby, which nursed until it drew blood.. As the 
dread hours of that long, weary, terrible day 
passed slowly, one by one, and father failed to 
come, mother’s anguish grew almost unendurable, 
for she imagined he had fallen at the hands of 
Indians. When he finally appeared, just as the 
darkness of night was closing around us, there 
was a most joyful reunion. It seems that the 
uncertainty of the purpose of the Indians had 
prevented him from returning to us sooner. The 
savages were merely out upon ‘a lark,’ and had 
gobbled up a number of white men, father among 
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the number, and pestered them, just by way of 
amusement. ; 

‘Very early (probably in 1817) a Presbyterian 
Church Society was organized by Rev. Burgess 
and another minister from Columbus, and after 
the mission was established, nine miles up the 
river, the clergy often came to Orleans and Mau- 
mee to administer the ordinance of baptism. 
About the year 1820, the Genessee Conference 
serit Rev. John P. Kent to look over the ground, 
and to form Societies where the people desired. 
From that time Orleans was embraced in a cir- 
cuit, and there were regular appointments. My 
father’s house was the most pretentious in the 
village—built square, with two stories, two rooms 
above and two below. Connecting the two lower 
rooms was a wide folding door, and between 
them the staircase was located. When there 
was an unusual gathering, religious services were 
always held at our house, as the accommoda- 
tions were ample. The audierfce would occupy 
both rooms, and the minister used the staircase 
for a pulpit. Religious meetings were also held 
at other private houses, in the school house, and 
sometimes in a room over the store of John Hol- 
lister, until the society was transferred to Perrys- 
burg. Orleans was never able to boast of a 
church building. A union Sabbath-school was 
organized by Seneca Allen, which was kept for 
many years. The pupils were required to com- 
mit the Sermon on the Mount as the first lesson, 
and after that were allowed to select any portion 
of the Scriptures they chose. 

‘‘Orleans was surveyed soon after the 
war of 1812, by Seneca Allen; and for a period 
of fifteen years it was the resting place for those 
who were seeking new homes either in Wood 
county or farther west. Among those who made 
their home here were the following: «Jacob Wil- 
kinson, Seneca Allen, Major Amos Spafford, 
Samuel Spafford, Aurora Spafford, T. W. Powell, 
J. Chappel, Robert and Richard Howard, James 
Patterson, M. Abbott, Elisha Martindale, 
Thomas R. McKnight, Judge William Pratt, John 
and B. F. Hollister, John Jay Lovett, David 
Hull and Francis Charter. On the hill-side and 
commons a number of houses were built and oc- 
cupied by our neighbors. Among them the fol- 
lowing are well remembered: Conrad House, 
James M. Thomas, Thomas Mcllrath, S. H. 
Ewing, Luther Whitmore, Mr. Wilson and Elijah 
Huntington. Dr. Colton was the resident phy- 
sician, but only for a short time. The merchants 
were Samuel Vance and John Hollister. The 
. greatest drawback to the prosperity of the coun- 
try was the sickly season. Everybody expected 


an attack of fever and ague periodically, and 
were always prepared for it, and the loss of time 
and the doctors’ long bills conduced to keep the 
people poor. Notwithstanding their many dis- 
couragements, however, the early settlers were 
economical and industrious, and the principal 
business was farming. The fisheries were a 
source of wealth to some, anda helptoall. Many 
Eastern people came, and after going through a 
short season of sickness, returned in disgust, de- 
claring that they were not constitutionally 
adapted to the profession of a pioneer in a new 
country. After a few years, those who remained 
became acclimated so that they were able to re- 
sist the baneful influence of miasma in a great 
degree. At times, however, during the sickly 
season, there would not be one left in the family 
able to care for those helpless from disease. I 
well recollect being sent by mother on an errand 
to the house of Mrs. Mack, a neighbor, and I 
came upon a distressing scene. The husband 
was absent on a short journey; Mrs. Mack was 
helplessly sick in bed, and her little children were 
sitting around the fire waiting and wondering 
why mamma did not get up and give them some- 
thing to eat. I informed my mother, and they 
were soon cared for. 

‘¢ Those who witnessed the flood of the spring 
of 1818 in the Maumee never forgot it. The 
floating ice gorged at the Big Island at night, 
and water soon covered the flats a number of 
feet .déep. The inhabitants of Orleans were. 
awakened by the rushing and surging of the 
flood and crushing of the ice cakes, and, hasten- 
ing to look out, found themselves surrounded by 
an angry sea. The neighbors came in a boat, 
and I was handed out of the window. While 
everyone was busy, the cradle, which had been 
floating about with the baby in it, started out of 
the door, and would have soon gone sailing down 
the river, had it not been quickly caught. We, 
with others who had been rescued in a -similar 
manner, found shelter in the house of Mr. Mc- 
Ilrath, on thé hill-side. Sixty or seventy years ago 
the few inhabitants of this section of the Valley 
were very social in their intercourse with each 
other, and no great formality was used in becom- 
ing acquainted. Where similarity of tastes were 
found between families, the strongest friendships 
were formed, which (although they afterward be- 
came widely scattered) have lasted throughout a 
lifetime. Charming evening gatherings were held 
around the glowing fire, of which those early 
settlers retained. the fondest memories, through- 
out succeeding years fraught with wonderful 
changes and startling events. Young people did 
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not hesitate to marry in those days because they 
had not yet secured a competence: it was to bea 
helpmeet in making their united future one of 
prosperity and happiness. From 1818 to 1826, 
the young men, or the ‘big boys,’ as the little 
folks called them, of the Fort Hill school, left 
home and friends to seek their fortunes. Some 
wandered south, while others entered the lake 
service, many of whom subsequently became ex- 
perienced sailors, and noted as the commanders 
and owners of some of the finest lake craft. My 
eldest brother, Freeman, at the age of eighteen, 
went to Portland (now Sandusky City), appren- 
ticed himself to a ship builder, and became a 
master builder. One time when I was visiting 
at Port Lawrence (Toledo) my attention was 
called by Mr. Baldwin to a beautiful. ship lying 
at anchor in the river, named the ‘ Eclipse.’ 
This was the first large vessel which my brother 
had built, and the family were naturally proud of 
his success. He soon afterward went on a voy- 
age to Europe, visiting the shipyards of Amster- 
dam and Liverpool. At this time it was a great 


distinction to go abroad on business or pleasure. | 


Afterward he drifted southward, establishing 
shipyards: on the Mississippi, and died at the 
early age of thirty-five. Two other schoolmates, 
John and Richard Craw, found early graves in 
the South. Among the boys of the Fort Hill 
school, who left Orleans in their early manhood 
to battle with the world and carve out their fame 
and fortune, are the following: John and Richard 
Craw, nephews of the Spafford brothers; Edward 
Wilkinson, brother of Capt. David Wilkinson, 
who had already become an experienced sailor; 
James Thomas; Anson and Truman Reed, broth- 
ers; Freeman and Harvey Wilkinson, brothers. 

‘« Tt did not take many years to demonstrate 
that Orleans was never going to be the ‘Queen 
City’ of the North, as was fondly anticipated by 
those who established it. Other points down 
the river were more accessible as a landing for 
the large boats which were beginning to ply be- 
tween the Maumee river and lake cities, and it 
was found that the town was liable to be flooded 
at every spring freshet. One by one, the Orlean- 
ists pulled up stakes and located at the rival town 
of Perrysburg, or elsewhere. By the winter of 
1825-26, I think they were all gone but two fam- 
ilies; from that time until 1830, my father and 
Aurora Spafford, with their families, were the 
only permanent residents, although people con- 
tinued to move to and fro, stopping at Orleans 
for the purpose of taking a rest, a long breath 
and a new start. 

‘‘ For a period of about four years (1826 to 


1830), the late Mrs. Miranda Crane (a step- 
daughter of Judge Spafford), and the writer were 
the only young ladies in Orleans. The girls of 
that time were taught to help their mothers, from 
the days of early childhood being employed at 
anything useful that their little hands could do. 
As years rolled on they were taught to knit, spin, 
sew and do all manner of housework; at fifteen 
they were usually capable of taking entire charge 
of household affairs, when required. A large por- 
tion of the cloth used for wearing apparel was 
spun at home, especially men’s clothing. After 
cotton goods came into the market farmers 
ceased raising flax for their wivesand daughters 
to manufacture into cloth. As a matter of 
course, all were rejoiced when their daily lives 
were relieved of this drudgery, and the old spin- 
ning-wheel was set aside, consigned to future 
generations as an interesting relic of the past. 
When calico was first introduced into the Orleans 
market, it ranged in price from 40 cents to 75 
cents a yard.” 

Mrs. Hester Green's Story.—Mrs. Hester 
(Purdy) Green, who was here as early as the 
year 1810, makes the following references to 
the persons and incidents of the time and place: 
‘*T moved to the Maumee Rapids, in 1810, with 
my father, Daniel Purdy, from the State of New 
York. There came with us, from the same 
place, with their families, Wm. Carter, Andrew 
Race (son-in-law of Carter), Mr. Hopkins, Ste- 
phen -Hoit and Mr. Porter. David Hull (a 
nephew of Gen. Hull) kept a store and tavern. 
Being a bachelor, his sister kept house for him, 
and I lived with them part of the time. Hull 
had aclerk by the name of Antoine LaPoint, a 
pretty shrewd fellow who could speak English, 
French and Indian. Among the names of the 
French who were there, when we came, were 
M. Beaugrand, Minor, Lorengy, M. Emell, Bap- 
tiste Momeny, M. Guilliam, and Peter Williams 
(half French). Among the others remembered 
were Spafford, a man of very fine appearance, 
who was port collector, receiving four hundred 
dollars a year salary for collecting tax on goods 
brought on boats; his son Aurora; Amos Hecock 
(son-in-law of Spafford); Mr. Blalock, who lived 
about a mile south of us, a gunsmith, and who 
was said to miake counterfeit money; John Woods; 
Jesse Skinner; Mr. Carlin, a blacksmith; Mr. 
Scribner; John Kelly, who tanght our school; 
James Ruling, silversmith; Peter Momeny; John 
Carter; and two or three families south of Bla- 
locks. ae 

‘‘Our town was at the Foot of the Rapids, 
and my father lived about eight rods from the 
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river, opposite an island. Fish were very plenty. 
Large ones could be caught in abundance with 
the hook and line. We would throw them on 
the bank as we caught them, and then selecting 
the finest for the table we left the remainder for 
the hogs to eat. Among the fish caught were 
sturgeon, muskalonge, pickerel and bass. We 
gathered huckleberries about two miles from 
home. It was amusing to see the squaws gather- 
ing; they would hold a kettle or pan under the 
bushes, and beat the berries off with a stick. I 
have seen forty or fifty lodges of Indians en- 
camped here; they were on their way to Malden 
to get their presents. We got our milling done 
at the River Raisin, about thirty miles away. 
Game was abundant, live stock was easily raised 
on the prairies, and we enjoyed a free and easy 
life until the mutterings of war began to fill us 
with alarm; then the arrival of Gen. Hull, and 
his splendid army, reassured us. . He left a small 
command here who built a fort, or block-house, 
for our protection. Thus we lived in security 
until a messenger arrived informing us that Gen. 
Hull had sold his army, and that we would have 
to leave. Then all was fright and confusion. 
We, and most of the others, excepting the sol- 
diers, gathered what we could handily, and left. 
We stopped at Blalock’s a short time, and an In- 
dian messenger arrived telling us to come back as 
they would not kill us, but only wanted some of 
out property; looking around until he found Bla- 
lock’s gun, he took it, went out and got a horse 
my mother had ridden to this point, and de- 


parted. We went back and remained three days, 


in which time the Indians were pretty busy in 
driving off our live stock (we lost sixteen head), 
and plundering the houses of such as had not 
‘come back. Mr. Guilliam was one who fled, 
leaving everything behind, and had not the pres- 
ence of danger filled us with alarm, we would 
have been amused to see the Indians plundering 
his house. The feather beds were brought out, 
ripped open and the feathers scattered to the 
winds, the ticks alone being deemed valuable. 
But our stay was short, only three days, when 
the commandant of the fort informed us that he 
would burn the fort and stores and leave, inviting 
us to take such of the provisions as we might 
need. Consternation again seized upon us, and 
we hastily reloaded our wagons and left. We 
stayed the first night at-a house eight or ten 
miles south of the Rapids. In the black swamp, 
the load became too heavy, and they rolled out a 
barrel of flour and a barrel of meat, which'they 
had obtained at the fort. Mr. Hopkins, John 
Carter, Mr. Scribner and William Race went 
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back the next fall to gather their crops, and they 
were all killed by the Indians. John Carter was 
attacked while in a boat on the river, and they 
had quite a hard fight before they got his scalp. 
After many years the government gave the Pur- 
dys four hundred dollars for the crops and stock 
left behind them in their flight.” 

Reminiscences of Mrs. Philothe Clark.— 
In the reminiscences of Mrs. Philothe (Case) 
Clark, she speaks of her coming with her father, 
two young men named Scribner and Lapeer, and 
a number of others, who arrived at the Maumee 
settlement May 1, 1811, and raised some crops 
that season. Continuing, she says: ‘‘ Several 
heads of families died before the next winter. 
My father’s sister died on the roth of August, and 
his mother died on the 12th. There were no 
boards to be had, so he took his broad-axe, and 
with two other men went into the woods and 
felled a basswood tree, from which they split out 
puncheons. These he hewed and planed, and 
with his own hands made the coffin, and helped 
to bury their dead, where Fort Meigs was after- 
ward built. My father’s own family suffered very 
much. He was sick with fever and ague, and 
many days, and for hours at a time, there was 
not a member of the family able to help himself. 
All the water that we could have for twenty-four 
hours was two pails of river water, brought in 
every morning by a kind neighbor. His little 
child, two years old, died soon afterward. In 
the spting of 1812 my father planted potatoes © 
and corn on the island in the river. The army 
made use of it, and he got his pay for it from the 
government. There was a company of soldiers 
stationed near us; but they left immediately after 
we heard of Hull’s surrender. A British officer, 
with a few soldiers and a band of Indian warriors, 
came to take possession of what public stores 
there were at that place. - The Indians plundered 
a few houses, took all the horses and mules they 
could find, and left. The inhabitants had to 
leave,—some of them in open boats. Our 
family, in company with twelve other families, 
left by land. We took the road to Urbana, cut 
through by Gen. Hull’s army. After a toilsome 
journey of two weeks through the mud of the 
Black Swamp, nearly devoured by mosquitoes, 
sometimes with no water except what stood in 
the cattle tracks, we arrived safely at Urbana, 
where we drew government rations until we 
separated for our several destinations.” 


The late Hezekiah L. Hosmer, who knew 
Peter Minor, an actor in the early settlement, 
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and wrote down the pioneer’s recollections of 
Perrysburg, speaks of Sac-a-manc, an Indian 
warrior, giving Peter Minor notice of British in- 
tentions, of the flight of the Spafford family, and 
of the advance of the British and Indians under 
the notorious Col. Elliott. The story varies but 
little from the relations already given. 

In the history of Rice township, Sandusky 
county, written by Hon. Homer Everett, is an 
account of a French colony from the Maumee, 
which located near Lower Sandusky in 1812-13, 
as follows: ‘‘After peace had been restored in 
1815, this township became the home of many 
of the French families of the colony, which left 
the Maumee and came to Lower Sandusky three 
years earlier. The original settlement of these 
people, after coming to America, was at Monroe, 
Mich. They afterward established themselves 
on the Maumee, where they settled down to hab- 
its of industry. But the opening of the British 
and Indian hostilities, in 1812, compelled an- 
other removal, and doomed them to four years 
of migration and unsettled life. In January, 
1813, by direction of the government, about 
twenty families packed their possessions and 
started for Lower Sandusky. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that heavy ice, well covered with 
snow, gave them an easy course of travel, and at 
the same time made it possible to avoid the sav- 
age enemies of the forest. All being in readi- 
ness, a French train was formed. This con- 

- sisted of a procession of one-horse sleighs, the 
runners of which were made of boards. The 


train was placed under direction of a Frenchman - 


named Peter Maltosh, who had been an Indian 
trader. The journey to Locust Point, over the 
ice, was made in one day. On the following 
day, Portage (Port Clinton, as it was then called) 
was reached, and, the third day, Lower Sandus- 
ky. The colony was given quarters in the gov- 
ernment barracks until spring, when cabins were 
built for them. In August, 1813, they were, by 
order of the government, removed to Upper San- 
dusky until the conclusion of the war, when they 
were moved back in government wagons. They 
had been wards of the government during the 
war, and the able-bodied among them bore theii 
parts bravely in the lines of soldiery.” The 
names of these refugees, some of whom returned 
to the Maumee at the close of the war, so far as 
can be learned, were Joseph Cavalier and wife, 
who died at Fort Stephenson; Albert Cavalier, 
their son, Mrs. Jaco, Gabriel O’Dett de La Point, 
Thomas DeMars, Bisnette, Joseph, John and 
Peter Momeny, Peter Minor’s family, Charles 
Fountaine, Christopher Columbo, and the Devoir 


family, consisting of five brothers, and Maltosh, the 
guide. This concludes the broken threads of the 
story of the destroyed settlement on the Maumee. 

Men of 1839.—In 1839, an enumeration of 
all male citizens over twenty-one years of age, 
in the township was made by County Assessor 
Samuel Matthews. In February, 1877, the 
Sentinel copied the lists and published them, and 
from that paper the following names are taken: 
Seneca Sterling, Edward Hotchkis, Allen Hills, 
Isaac Stetson, Addison Smith, Henry Mandell, 
R. L. McKnight, Willard V. Way, Henry Ben- 
nett, Joseph Cornell, James F. Stubbs, Gilbert 
Beach, Aaron B. Banks, Horace Hall, John Hall, 
Horatio Hall, James Mecham, D. Wilkinson, Wm. 
Irwin, David Allen, R. B. Nichols, Charles Rus- 
sell, Phillip Hahn, Barnet Kenedy, James Bell- 
ville, Peter Cranker, Thomas Child, Loomis 
Brigham, Thomas L. Webb, Henry Ross, Reuben 
Sawyer, John Fay, Daniel Lindsey, John C. 
Kellogg, A. Coffinberry, John Bates, Henry Cook, 
Jarvis Spafford, Jeremiah C. Crane, James M. 
Spafford, Amos Spafford, Otis Wheelock, W. 
W. Wheelock, Abraham L. Fowler, Samuel B. 
Campbell, Walter W. Slason, John Kridler, Ed- 
ward Bissel, Edward Freeman, E. D. Peck, W. 
P. Griswould, Abner Brown, John Webb, Jacob 
Regle,) C. Gy Minkler; Wi W..” Covey, “bag. 
Hosmer, J. B. Lewis, Andrew Burns, L. R. 
Austin, D. C. Doan, William Nettle, Jonathan 
Perrin, Phillip Loup, Cyrus Darling, Peter 
Laney, . William Crook, S. M. Beach, James 
Birdsall, Pearl Simons, Christian Houtz, John 
Birdsall, Worling Bradford, George Hopper, 


- Joseph Creps, Joseph A. Creps, George Creps, 


David Creps, Shibnah Spink, C. C. Roby, Will- 
iam Houston, Eber Wilson, Charles Wilson, 
Harry Ewing, Samuel Burke, Samuel Wilson, 
Jacob Mark, Hiram Pratt, Benjamin Thornton, 
Isaac Bloomfield, J. W. Turner, William Zieg- 
ler, John Hollister, B. F. Hollister, John W. 
Smith, Josiah Miller, George Chollette, S. P. 
Johnson, Christian, William Earl, James 
Brown, Abraham Carter, J. T. Purvis, Rob- 
inson, David Johnson, J. L. Crane, James Coffin- 
berry, Charles Donnelley, Thomas Bloomfield, 


| Abram Gray, Thomas Pheatt, David Perrin, 


Elijah Huntington, Joshua Chappel, Hiram Davis, 
William P. Reman, William Russell, Levi C. - 
Lock, Benjamin Russell, William Kelley, Har- 
vey T. Smith, E. M. Knight, C. T. Woodruff, 
Theodore Clark, John Smith, Wieck, Adam Mitts, 
Jonas Bishop, Samuel Bishop, James T. Rey, 
Benjamin Rathbone, John Elliott, Edward Bon- 
nell, Laban Radway, Solomon Thompson, 
Fletcher Joy, Elial Bacon, Simon Teeple, Benj, 
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Minor, John R. Kelley, Joseph Clary, H. H. 
Courser, John C. Smith, Joseph Winters, C. W. 
Norton, Asahel, Paine, Daniel H. Wheeler, 
William Crook, William L. Cook, James Blinn, 
Nelson Talmage, Adam Bates, Robert Davidson, 
Charles Bowsprit, Charles Lambert, Christopher 
Hetching, Robert Shaw, Luther Jackson, William 
Findlay, John Shepler, William B. Tillotson, 
William Weddle, Baty, Robert Reed, William 
Mack, Benjamin Gill, T. Rudsill, David Ross, 
C. D. Woodruff, Westcott Smith, Robert Miller, 
William Deyo, Charles Shepard, Henry Thorn- 
ton, John Ziegler, Seth Bruce, Wright, T. Free- 
man, Joshua Chappel, Elijah Herrick, Perry 
Curtis, Jairus Curtis, Uriah Piersons, Walter 
Buel, Alonzo Rogers, Darius Harris, William 
L. Cook, Joshua Rolf, Jedediah Loup, Christo- 
pher Perrin, J. W. Ferrell, Nathaniel Dustin, 
Henry Darling, John C. Spink, George Drewry, 
Alexander Decker, Victor Jennison, George 
Firdig, John Bishop, Ralph Ogle, John Van Hel- 
len, Henry Van Hellen, Henry Waggoner, Bar- 
nabas Allen, Abel Leach, Mark Havens, William 
Loup, James Conaway, David Staler, Jacob 
Kline, William Kline, McMichael, Abraham 
Beaver, Ora Abbey, Charles Abbey, J. H. Thurs- 
tin, J. McGrain, J. Hoover, Ruda Lusher, 
Thomas Kinsley, Jonathan Jenkins, Patrick Carl, 
Thomas Farlin, John McGee,’ Patrick Cauington, 
John Hollis, Silas Burk, Edward Burk, H. La- 
droist, George Fox, Felix Casper, Francis Powers, 
Augustus. Cook,°H. <Turrel, 9]. o.:15abin,..]..A. 
Hancock, George House, Peter Rible, Nor- 
man Zimerer, George Price, W. S. Haskins, 
W. O’Brien, John Brownsberger, Jacob Lusher, 
A. F. Striker, David Johnson, Benjamin McIn- 
tire, John Riley, S. Belongy, Lary Sutton, Frank 
Bushel, Henry Roberts, John Beninger, James 
Barber, James Kelley, John McCoy, John Perrin, 
George Longel, Darius Budges, Stephen Phillips, 
Michael Rhem, John Hetsinger, Henry Lusher, 
Daniel Klinger, Phillip Croove, Phillip Croove, 
Jr., Conrad Seymour, F. B. Rowley, Aaron Hig- 
gins, Nathan Russell, George Coleman, John 
Shaver, John McKey, James Hollington, Moses 
Higgins, A. M. Thompson, Gideon Hord, John 
Harvey, Chester Blinn, George Powers, J. M. 
Hall, and Geo. Flack. 


The following are names of those employed 
on steamers ‘‘ Wayne” and ‘‘ Perry”: N. Gard- 
ner, J. Matthews, S. Pierce, W. Watkins, Sandy, 
Archy, Thomas, Wilbour, Stewart, Rogers, 
Mallory, Hathaway, Joles, Williams, Russell, 
Dimick, Westcott, Smith, Printis, John McKee, 
W. Watts, J. F. Stubbs, C. Harrison, P. Allen, 
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J. Green, W. Nukols, O. Whitmore, R. Louney, 
and T. Watts. 

This list shows the names of 331 adult males, 
against 1,153 souls enumerated in the whole 
county, so that Perrysburg township of 1839 
represented the great majority of the bread-win- 
ning population of the county. Within the en- 
suing ten years, many immigrants located in the 
township. The tyranny of class government in 
Ireland and Germany, and the political troubles 
of Europe in 1846, 1847 and 1848, drove large 
numbers of the people to the shores of the United 
States, whence they spread out westward. Such 
families as the Hayeses, who came in 1848, and 
own Fort Meigs, and the Germans, named in the 
history of Perrysburg village, who came from 
Hesse Darmstadt and Rhenish provinces, have 
taken a most important part in the development 
of the township, and the building of the village. 

The Old and New Hamlets.—The town of 
Orleans on Tracts 65 and 66, inthe United States 
Reserve of twelve miles square, was founded in 
1817, shortly after the return of the refugees to 
the Maumee, and surveyed by J. J. Lovett. It was 
re-surveyed in December, 1825, by Seneca Allen, 
for Frederick A. Stuart, and Lots 138 and 139 
set apart for public buildings, on condition that 
the seat of justice should be fixed there. The 
effort was a useless one, for, with the exception 
of part of the Wilkinson family, Mrs. Omans, and, 
perhaps, one other family, theresidents moveddown 
to Perrysburg, in 1823. To-day, the site of this 
first settlement of English-speaking people in 
Wood county, is clothed in grass, like Fort Meigs. 
The Hayes family located there in 1847 or 1848, 
while yet the old Hollister building was standing, 
and, for the succeeding forty-eight years, Mi- 
chael Hayes and his brothers have seen to it that 
the site of the old town, and of the fort above it, 
have not been subjected to the plow, or exposed 
to the vandals. In 1816, David Hull opened 
the first tavern in the new town, and a year 
later, Joseph Vance established a store under the 
fort. Both houses were open on April 17, 1817, 
when Joshua Chappel arrived at that point. 
Down to 1830 a few of the first settlers made the 
place their home. The history of the rise and 
fall of that village is told elsewhere. 

Lime City, on Road Tract 13, T. 4, of the 
U. S. Reserve, was surveyed by C. H. Judson in 
October, 1887, for C. H. Sawyer. It received 
its name in July, 1885, when a post office was 
established, which, at the request of the petition- 
ers, was named Lime City, and L. S. Warner ap- 
pointed master. In January, 1895, Anna Pelton 
resigned the office, and a sister of the first post- 
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master was appointed. A reference to the chap- 
ter on Roads, and also to the chapter on Troy 
township, will inform the reader on the. building 
and history of the Western Reserve road. Down 
to 1852, Stoneburner’s tavern, where Lime City 
now stands, was a well-known hostelry. In the 
‘«forties,” particularly, ‘‘Stoneburner’s” was a 
famous hotel, approaching the ‘‘ Exchange,” at 
Perrysburg. 

The lime works were established in 1883 or 
1884 by C. H. Sawyer, near the two old Mc- 
Monigle lime-kilns. Mr. Sawyer operated the 
quarry until 1888, when the first kilns were built. 
In 1891 the Lime City Company was organized, 
with C. H. Sawyer, president; W. B. Scott, vice- 
president; John B. Bronson, secretary and treas- 
urer; and George Breed, superintendent. This 
company added four kilns to the two established 
in 1888, the capacity of which is about 100,000 
barrels annually. The company quarry a fine 
building stone, and also operate a stone-crusher, 
with a capacity of about 1,500 car-loads annually. 
The works employ from thirty to eighty men. 

James J. Smith, with Hitchcock and Fink, 
were the principal farmers of the place before 
the town was surveyed. Shover & Warner 
opened the first store, and within a short timea 
few more business houses were started. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, of Lime 
City, may be said to be contemporary with the 
establishment of the village, when a frame 
meeting-house was erected. Among the mem- 
bers at that time, and in 1890, were: John, 
Thos. H. and Jane Tinney, J. M. Deams, Albert 
Brownsberger, Mary S. and Jos. Perkins, Mellie 
Warner, Maggie, Mary and Emma Creps, John 
and Annie Greiner, Julia Bench, Mrs. D. Sim- 
mons, Anna and Sarah Trowbridge, Maud and 
Ida Hamilton, George L. and May Meek, Frank 
Schumaker, Cordelia Pelton, Annie Pelton, Or- 
lando Edelman, Alma Warner and Louis Laney. 
John Bench and John Greiner have been class- 
leaders in recent years. In January, 1895, John 
Bench was elected superintendent of the Sunday- 
school; E. E. Kerns, assistant superintendent; 
E. A. Cox, treasurer; G. L. Wheeler, secretary 
and librarian; and Frances Lusher, organist. 

Linson was surveyed for Elliott Warner, A. 
D. Stewart, R. V. Chamberlain and George 
Kimberlin, by David Donaldson, in July, 1875. 
Like Marengo, Manhattan and Orleans of the 
North, Linson is only a memory. 

Hobart was the name borne by a post office 
in the extreme northeastern corner of the town- 
ship. It was discontinued in November, 1895. 

Schools. —The township school record dates 


back to May 21, 1853, when Eber Wilson, 
Jerome Smith, Lorenzo Blackman, John Shaner, 
W. W. Morse and Horace Hollister, with James 
Hood, secretary, were present. The sum of 
$400 was appropriated for a school building in 
District 9, on Road Tract No. 24; small sums 
for repairs on school houses in Districts ayes 
and 10, and $400 for a new house in District 5. 
In April, 1854, the sum of $400 was appropriated 
for a house in District 10. Nathaniel Strickland 
was one of the trustees or directors in 1854, 
while the names of W. A. Lanigan and Henry 
M. Morse, with J. P. Thompson, clerk, appear 
in 1855. School buildings were authorized for 
Districts 6 and 3, and repairs on the other houses 
ordered. In 1858, there were 321 children en- 
umerated; in 1879, there were 377 male and 318 
female children enumerated; in 1880, 697; and 
in 1881, 719. The State apportionment was 
$541.50, and the local, $445.63—a total of 
$987.13. 

Old Reminders.—In 1848, during the con- 
struction of the hydraulic canal, a well was dis- 
covered at the upper end of Perrysburg. It was 
walled up with brick of superior quality, in 
sectoral lines, and no one, then living in the 
village, or Maumee, knew anything of its con- 
struction, or of the place where the brick were 
made. So common report said, and the news- 
papers echoed the saying. Mrs. Perrin, one of 
the few pioneers surviving, stated in June, 1895, 
that David W. Hawley excavated the well prior 
to 1822. 

On the Eber Wilson farm, two miles from 
Perrysburg, are the remains of a fortification, of 
which nothing is known. In 1823, when the 
Wilsons settled there, the lines of the works were 
distinct, and, in plowing, blacksmith’s cinders were 
found within the inclosure. The fortification can 
have no connection with the building of Fort 
Meigs, for it is a work which Harrison’s men did 
not dream of constructing. 


PERRYSBURG VILLAGE. 


This good old town, dating back to the times 
when the echoes of Perry’s guns, on Lake Erie, 
and Jackson’s, on the field of Chalmette, rever- 
berated throughout the world, is the stage 
on which the drama of Wood county’s settle- 
ment was enacted, and the conquest of the 
northwestern Indians effected. Surveyed for the 
United States in 1816, when British and Indian 
power was crippled in these parts, it is now in its 
eightieth year, and yet only in the infancy of its 
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progress. The reader of the general history of 
the country is already acquainted with its mili- 
tary transactions of 1812-13, 1835, and 1861-65, 
as well as with its early hunters and traders; its 
commerce and navigation; its stage coaches, 
ferries and taverns; its newspaper men, lawyers, 
physicians, politicians and merchants; and with 
the thousand stirring incidents of its pioneer days. 

In this article, an earnest effort has been 
made to gather the history of its inhabitants and 
their particular local institutions, so that a read- 
able record may exist, when the village casts off 
its swaddling clothes, to assume the dress and 
airs of a great city, to which enterprise will at- 
tach it in the future. In beginning the story of 
the township, the reminiscences of a few of the 
earliest immigrants, and the relations of other 
pioneers, are considered worthy, and to them 
first place is given. 

The survey of the village was made in 1816, 
as related in the chapter on Land Titles. Josiah 
Meigs, formerly governor of Ohio, but then fill- 
ing the office of U. S. Land Commissioner, tak- 
ing cognizance of this National enterprise, ad- 
dressed the following letter to Major Spafford, 
under date April 12, 1816: 

DEAR FRIEND:—As you will have a town on Miami of 
Erie, it will be well to think of the name it istobear. The 
act does not give a name. Who is to christen it? I wish 
you would think on the subject, and let me have your wishes. 
For my part, I will barely suggest to you that, if it would be 
named Perryville, or Perrytown—or in some other form, 
which may always remind us of the victory of Erie—it would 
be good policy. We ought to make the best profit we can 
of the blood of our countrymen, which has been shed for the 
confirmation of our independence. If it were left to meto 
name the town at Lower Sandusky, I should name it in honor 
of the gallant youth, Col. Croghan, and would say it should 
be Croghanville. I believe it is in your power to give the 
names. 

The idea was adopted, but the Major, in at- 
tempting to be original, made the name Perrys- 
burg; while Governor Meig’s ‘‘Croghanville” was 
cast aside, even though it would be a memorial 
of one of the most brilliant soldiers of the war of 
1812. ; 

Pioneers of the Village.—The removal of the 
county seat from Maumee to Perrysburg, in 1823, 
was a serious set-back to Orleans of the North. 
David Hull, who opened a tavern on the flats 
under Fort Hill in 1816; Joseph Vance, who es- 
tablished a store; Jacob Wilkinson, whose boats 
and tavern were known there as early as 1816; 
Lovett, who surveyed the town; John Hollister, 
Joshua Chappel and others, who located there in 
1817, a few of whom had moved to Maumee, re- 
directed their steps toward the newer county 
seat, a mile below the fort, and soon appeared to 
be more interested in Perrysburg than they ever 


were in Orleans. Samuel Spafford built the 
‘‘Exchange Hotel’’ in 1823; two buildings, or 
three, were moved from Maumee; store rooms 
and dwellings sprung up here and there, and the 
United States town with its name, suggested by 
Governor Meigs, and its broad streets, suggested 
by United States surveyors, began to take shape. 
The first house-builder was David W. Hawley, 
who with his wife and step-daughter made their 
home in the wilderness from 1817, until Mrs. 
Hawley’s death in 1820. She was buried in the 
Spafford cemetery. Hawley sent her daughter 
to her people, and then abandoned the place 
himself. 

John Webb, who died August 27, 1885, set- 
tled here in 1822, and established himself at once 
as a hat-maker. With him were his wife, Eliz- 
abeth (Charles), his son, John Charles, his 
brother, Thomas L. Webb, with Thomas R. 
McKnight, who went to Lower Sandusky to meet 
them. On arriving here, in November or De- 
cember, 1822, they found shelter in David W. 
Hawley’s abondoned frame cottage (at the head 
of the bayou, on West Boundary street or Green 
lane)—the only building on the town site, though 
Thomas R. McKnight had Lot 144 cleared, and 
logs piled thereon for his proposed cabin. The 
Webbs may be said to have been the sole inhab- 
itants of the town until the county officers estab- 
lished themselves here in 1823, when McKnight’s 
log house and Spafford’s hotel were erected. 
During the ensuing decade and a half, great 
changes were effected. Such pioneers as John 
and B. F. Hollister, Jacob and David Wilkin- 
son, John C. and Shibnah Spink, John Shepler, 
who kept the hotel at the end of the Black 
Swamp road, John W. Smith, Willard V. Way, 
Thomas W. Powell, Judge Ladd, the real-estate 
agent, Plumb, the two Sam Skinners, David 
Hull, the MclIlraths, Frank Parmalee, the Chi- 
cago omnibus man, E. D. Peck, Nathaniel Dus- 
tin, Elijah Huntington, all the Spaffords, the 
Reeds, Jessup W. Scott, Charles Dennison, S. 
C. Sloan, Peter Cranker, Henry Darling, Jona- 
than Perrin, Gilbert and Schuyler Beach, Will- 
iam Griffith (of Gibbs & Griffith), who died in 
1828, Augustus Thompson, the Utleys, Halls, 
Wilsons, Ewings, McKnights, Wheelocks, Wet- 
mores, Doans, Blinns, Cooks, Deacon Hall, who 
kept the tavern near John Hollister’s house, Kel- 
logg, who lived above the ‘‘Exchange Hotel,” 
the Ross family, Dr. Colton, and others whose 
names occur in the chapters of the general his- 
tory, were all established here. So precocious 
was the little town that it supported a newspaper 
in 1833, had its literary and debating societies, 
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its religious and social meetings, its stage coaches 
and steamboats, and an opinion of itself much 
higher, even, than that entertained by the Chi- 
cago people of themselves at that time. 

Prices of Goods and Labor.—The manner of 
transacting business, from 1820 to 1824, por- 
trayed by an old account-book (now in the clerk 
of court’s office), was crude. The old ledger pre- 
sents many pioneer names, and recounts the fol- 
lowing dealings: Thomas Willson, whose name 
appears on the first page, bought 7 pairs of men’s 
shoes [written ‘‘shows’’] for $17.50; 7 pairs of 
linedand bound shoes ‘for $18.75; 4 pairs of 
women’s shoes, $6; 16 pairs of ‘‘ pattens,’’ $16; 
and 2} gallons of oil and an oil can, $2.81. Against 
John T. Baldwin several sums are charged, such 
as 75 cents for the entrance and clearance of the 
‘‘Leopard,” and 25 cents for a bushel of pota- 
toes. Against Francis Farrand appear, one pair 
of moccasins, 50 cents; a black silk handkerchief, 
$1.50; 34 yards of pantaloon cotton, $2.37; 43 
pounds of sugar, 71 cents; and } pound of to- 
bacco, 25 cents, He was credited with a day’s 
labor, $1.85. George Marsh paid $6 for a bar- 
rel of flour; $1.50 for 12 heads of cabbage, and 
large sums for whiskey, which then sold for 374 
cents a quart. Guy Nearing paid $3 for 3 gal- 
lons of whiskey, and 75 cents for a gallon of 
vinegar. Daniel O. Wilkinson was an exclusive 
customer, buying whiskey in small bottles from 
May until November, 1820, paying $3 for shoes 
and 25 cents for meals. Elijah Gunn bought 8 
pounds of snuff at 50 cents a pound. Levi 
Omans mixed his dealings—whiskey, tobacco, 
flour, salt and shoes being charged against him. 
Joseph Spencer paid $20 for 20 bushels of corn, 
and paid on that account 123 pounds of sole 
leather, $4.78; one side upper leather, $3.50; 
and one calf skin, $3.50. Ambrose Rice paid 
50 cents a day for use of a canoe, and $7 for 
three weeks’ board. James Carlin, who died in 
1822, had his account settled by Hiram P. Bar- 
low. George Mayler bought whiskey only. D. 
W. Hawley, George Patterson, David Hull, 
Daniel C. Murry, Daniel Hubbell, who paid his 
bill of $113.02 bya barrel of whiskey (33 gallons 
at 304 cents), 200 pounds of salt, $7, and other 
credits; T. F. Smith, who was charged 62 cents 
for newspaper postage; Asa Sandford, who sold 
him 27 pairs of cow shoes at $2 a pair; Robert 
Martin, who paid 12 cents for an almanac; James 
Wyman, Thomas Leaming, Adam Kiblinger, 
David Musselman, who sold him 357 pounds of 
tobacco for $53.55; Moses Everett, Benjamin F. 


Stickney, Almon Reed, Joseph Prentice, Joseph 


Martin and others were customers. 


The account of David Wilkinson, merchant, 
with the iate William Crook, tells of the prices 
paid for c.iothing and provisions in 1832 and 
1833, and points out the small remuneration for 
labor. Crook was credited with $56.25 for 1124 
days’ work; $1.75 for 3} days making ropes, and 
$10.87 for 143 nights’ fishing, or, in all, $73.73. 
Against these credits. from October15, 1832, to 
April 27, 1833, the following debts were en- 
tered: 183 pound: of beef, 74c.; 173 pounds of 
flour, $6.50; 1 hog, $7; 62 bushels of corn, $3. 38; 
4+ pounds of butter, 53c.; 1 bushel of potatoes, 
50c.; 2 pounds of butter, 25c.; 1 quart of oil, 
25c.; 2§ gallons of whiskey, $1.44; I narrow axe, 
$2.25; horse and cart, 38c.; 1 barrel of flour, 
$6; 1 barrel of flour, $3.60; 14 pounds of tallow, 
$1.75; 22 pounds of hog lard, $1.76; 1 keg to 
contain lard, 38c.; oxen, } day, 25c.; 1 bushel of 
potatoes, 50c.; } bushel. of turnips, 13c.; 163 
pounds of cheese, $1.32; 27 gallons of whiskey, 
1.44; I peck of beans, 31c.; oxen, I day, 50c.; 
24 quarts of molasses, 40c.; 2 days’ board, 50c.; 
15 pounds of beef; 75c.; oxen and man, 1 day, 
$1.50; 1 bushel of potatoes, 50c.; 3 quarts of 
molasses, 47c.; cash, $15; 4 quarts of molasses, 
63c.; 1 bushel of potatoes, 50c.; 1 pair of boots 
of O’Neil, $4; 16} pounds of hog’s lard, $1.32; 
3 bushels of potatoes, $1.50; and1 barrel of 
flour, $5.50. 

The Settlement in 1827.—In 1827, accord- 
ing to Jeremiah C. Crane, who located here that 
year, heavy timber was abundant where the 
town hall now stands; grass-pike were caught in 
the creek and swale near the railroad depot; set- 
tlers had to go to Monroe, Mich., to mill, until 
the mill on the Island, near Miltonville, was con- 
structed; immigrants would arrive at intervals, 
who, in reply to queries where they hailed from, 
would respond, ‘‘In yon,” not knowing the 
county or State in which they lived. 

When Joseph Creps arrived at Perrysburg, in 
1833, there were twenty-three houses and cabins. 
The first above Perrysburg was that of John T. 
Key, the second was Miller’s, the third, on’ the 
flat north of Fort Meigs, which was used for 
washing fish, was cleaned and converted into a 
dwelling by the Creps; the fourth was untenanted, 
but subsequently the Chadwicks took possession 
of it; the fifth was the red farm house of Aurora 
Spafford; the sixth, opposite Buttonwood island, 
was tenanted by a negro named Williams; the 
seventh was occupied by Samuel Wilson; the 
eighth, a log cabin, by Decker; and the ninth, 
another log cabin, by Herrick. Above Milton- 
ville was a small burial ground, beyond it a 
dwelling, and next the Mission station occupied 
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by the Rev. I. Van Tassel and family. Other 
houses were above the mission, the eighteenth 
from Perrysburg, one mile below Grand Rapids, 
being occupied by Joseph Keith. The one-story 
brick house, which stood on the lot next to what 
is known as the ‘‘ Blue Property,” on the river 
front, was tenanted by James La Farree, who 
moved into it in 1832, a year before his removal 
to Road Tracts 33 and 34, out onthe Reserve 
road. 

Post Office. —The notice of the Maumee, 
given in a previous chapter, tells of Major Spaf- 
ford, the port of entry, and other names and inci- 
dents of the time. 

The commission of Amos Spafford as post- 
master of Miami, in Erie district, is dated June 
9, 1810. In 1814 the office was transferred to 
Fort Meigs, and in 1815 to Maumee, opposite, 
where the name ‘‘ Fort Meigs” post office was 
obtained, until February, 1824, when it was 
changed to Maumee post office. The first post 
office in the village of Perrysburg was established 
January 28, 1823, with Thomas R. McKnight, 
master. Mrs. Perrin thinks that John Hollister 
was master after McKnight; but the record shows 
that Elisha Ward held the position February 14, 
1827. It is said that the Democrats signed a 
secret paper, binding themselves to drive Hollis- 
ter from the town. How well they succeeded is 
best told by Hollister’s removal to Buffalo. D. 
M. Kellogg was appointed in April, 1836. P. 
Hills was master in 1839, succeeded by David 
Allen, who was the incumbent in 1840. J. Man- 
ning Hall held the office in 1842. David Ross 
served down to March, 1852, when Elijah Hunt- 
ington succeeded him. His accounts, from June 
30 to September 30, 1852, show $32.76 for pos- 
age on unpaid letters from other offices; twenty- 
three cents for postage undercharged; $23.26 for 
postage on letters from this office; eighty-one 
cents for advertising letters; $56.59, amount of 
postage on papers and periodicals; $63 for stamps 
received from Department,. and twenty-three 
cents from postage on drop letters. In 1853 
there were 176 letter-boxes, all rented, except 
twenty-three, at sixty-nine cents a quarter. J. H. 
Reid and John Powers are said to have been 
postmasters prior to the war; Nelson Darling in 
1862; W. T. Pomeroy, C. Finkbeiner and Clem- 
ens Leaf in later years. In April, 1869, John 
G. Knoll retired, and T.. J. Webb took his place. 
In January, 1871, Elbert D. Ross was appointed 
master. Christopher Finkbeiner, late recorder 
of the county, held the office down to 1885, 
when James Hayes was appointed. W. H. 
Hollenbeck succeeded him in 1889, and John 


Cranker was commissioned July 20, 1893. In 
July, 1894, it was raised to a third-class office, 
but reduced in June, 1895. 

Exchange Hotel.—‘‘ Spafford’s Exchange,” 
established in 1822-23 by Samuel Spafford, was 
carried on after his death on January 1, 1825, by 
his widow, and later by Aurora Spafford, and was 
the most prominent hotel between Buffalo and 
St. Louis, and the only frame public house be- 
tween Buffalo and St. Louis. Mr. Spafford con- 
tinued as landlord of this hotel to the time of his 
death, in 1854. C. W. Norton afterward pur- 
chased the property. The old register of ‘‘Spaf- 
ford’s Exchange” is filled with the names of 
many prominent people, but that of Gen. William 
H. Harrison, the candidate for the Presidency in 
1840, was not recorded, as he was a guest of 
John Hollister. On June 11, 1840, no less than 
473 guests registered in this house. The hotel 
register speaks of the Hollisters, Robys, Wilkin- 
sons, Spinks, Coffinberry, Keeler, Way, Hosmer 
and others of that day, who used to congregate 
here for a convivial time. In December, 1838, 
Gen. Scott was here. He sent for Joshua Chap- 
pel, who was with him on a British prison-ship 
during the war of 1812, and witnessed his battle 
on board that ship for the rights of naturalized 
citizens. It was here at some public doings that 
Guy Nearing, a prominent character on the river, 
and a man of giant frame and herculean strength, 
in one of his periodical sprees strode upon the 
whole length of the dining table, kicking all the 
dishes off as he went. It was here that James 
Bloom, of Liberty, shortly after his return from 
South America, and while on his wedding trip, 
gave a select party, offering bank bills to his 
guests to light their cigars with. The reputation 
of the liquors kept at the ‘‘Exchange” was 
better than that of most any other house. The 
building of the electric road from Toledo to Per- 
rysburg has had the effect of making the village 
a suburb, and of converting the old hotel into a 
suburban house of entertainment. . 

The Underground Ratlroad.— The village 
was always a station on this road, and the dwell- 
ing place of many conductors. The basement of 
the Journal office was the hotel for the refugees; 
but barns throughout the village often sheltered 
the Africans in their flight from the land of their 
slavery. Many stories are told of the adventures 
of ‘‘conductors’’ and their ‘‘ passengers,”’ one of 
which is referred to in the chapter on Bench and 
Bar. On one occasion a Kentuckian arrived 
here and found his human chattel. Of course, he 
had to resort to the law to prove his ownership 
before he could take the ‘‘darkey”’ away. Squire 
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Huntington was appealed to; but the slave’s law- 
yer found a flaw in the indictment, or informa- 
tion, and this necessitated the making of new 
papers. The ‘‘conductors,” seeing a chance to 
save the slave, soon had a fleet horse at the door 
of the justice’s office, upon which the negro 
mounted and rode off, Langford, the colored 
owner of the horse, exclaiming: ‘‘ Here is a dead 
horseor afree nigger!” Marshall Key, Jr., is cred- 
ited with being the suggestor of this adventure. 

In October, 1820, an indictment was returned 
against James Thompson, Isaac Richardson and 
William Griffith for kidnapping a free negro, 
named Fatrick, with the intent of sending him 
- out of the State. The trio failed to meet the 
punishment they merited on this charge; but were 
not so lucky in defeating the prosecution on 
another charge, which compassed the grievous 
offence of abusing a justice of the peace, in the 
person of Almon Gibbs, in the following words: 
“<Tt is a damned, rascally court,” and other ter- 
ribly abusive terms, all because the squire would 
protect a negro in his lawful rights. 

First Execution.—The execution of George 
Porter, for the murder of Isaac Richardson, took 
place November 5, 1830, at the foot of Fort 
Meigs, near the southern end of the Perrysburg- 
Maumee bridge. 
ducted the execution, while Joel Foote, now a 
very old citizen, who saw the murderer arres- 
ted, was present to see the law carried out. 

German Pioneers.—To the German pioneers, 
who located here between 1840 and 1852, some 
notice must be given; for they were in before the 
era of improvement was introduced in 1854, and 
were among the very first to develop the rich 
lands of this and adjoining townships. Peter 
and Nicholas Wieck, and a few others, who 
migrated from Hesse Darmstadt in the ‘‘ forties,” 
may be considered the pioneers of the little colo- 
nies from Hesse Darmstadt and Bavaria. 

In 1847, John and Elizabeth Schwind, Mi- 
chael and Elizabeth Cornelius, with their two chil- 
dren; John Wolford and wife; Anthony Strauss, 
wife and three children; Daniel and Louisa 
Klingler, with two children; John Fink, wife and 
four children, and Valentine Fink, came from 
Hesse Darmstadt, while John Yeager came from 
Alsace, then a part of French territory. John 
Helsley, Geo. Knoll, Henry Bensman, the Kel- 
_ Jers, Walters, Neiders, Osbergs, Peter Wetzler, 
Henry Buckhouse, Mrs. Julius Blinn, Mrs. Jacob 
Schlate, and Mrs. Lucas, may be named also. 


In 1852, Valentine Schwind; Casper Horn, | 


wife and two children; Joseph Hillabrand, wife 


and three children; and Matthias Harbaugh, wife 
24 


John Webb, the sheriff, con- 


and four children, arrived also from Hesse Darm- 
stadt. The Finkbeiners were here at an early 
day, with two or three other families. 

On April 13, 1852, a company of seventy-two 
persons left Bamberg, near Munich, Bavaria, 
and landed at Perrysburg, June 11, 1852. All 
settled here, Frederick Hoffman and George 
Shutz buying lots in the town, the others in the 
vicinity. The names of the immigrants are 
given as follows: George and Frederick Getz,and 
their father; Henry and Elizabeth Weil, and five 
children; George and Barbara Shutz, with four 
or five children; John Amon, Sr., Joseph Hoff- 
man, Frederick and Margaret Hoffman, and their 


‘seven children—George, John, John G., Bar- 


bara, Margaret, Mary and Elizabeth; George and 
Anna Ault, and their four children; Henry 
Schmidt; George and Barbara Spoerl, and their 
three children; George Hertel, wife and two 
children; John Hertel, wife and child; George 
Haas, wife and seven children; George and Mar- 
garet Sisler, and their four children; George and 
Elizabeth Munger, and their three children. All 
belonged to St. Bartholomew’s Catholic congre- 
gation of Kircherenbach, Bavaria. In coming, 
they brought the old faith with them, built 
churches in the wilderness, and became the found- 
ers of the parishes of St. Rose of Lima, and of 
the Mother of Sorrows. In the sketch of the 
latter Church, given in the history of Middleton 
township, several names appear, which may be 
listed with the above names. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Traders of 18g0o.—The business houses of 
Perrysburg, in 1840, included the ‘‘ Exchange 
Hotel,” by Jarvis Spafford; the ‘ Franklin 
House,” by L. Brigham; the +‘ Temperance 
House,”’ on Front street, by H. H. Hall; the 
‘Farmer's Hotel,’’ on Louisiana avenue, by 
David Ross; the ‘tEastern Hotel,’’ on Indiana 
avenue, by John Shepler; the stores of James M. 
Hall, E. D. Peck & Co., T. Rudesili, W. P. 
Reznor, H. H. Hall, Gilbert Beach, William 
Russell & Co., John Bates, John Chollette and 
Henry Mandell; the forwarding and produce . 
store of J. W. Smith, on Water street; the organ 
factory of William M: Tappan; the boot and shoe 
stores of A. P. Goodrich and William Kelley, on 
Front street; C. G. Minkler’s machine shop; 
H. T. Smith’s job printing office; J. C. Spink’s’ 
insurance office; A. L. Fowler, William Houston, 
B. J. Lewis and B. F. Sawyer’s tailor shops; A. 
Brown’s cabinet shop; C. W. Skinner’s harness 
shop, and Andrew Bloomfield’s paint and win- 
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dow glass shop. The lawyers and physicians of 
that time are named in other chapters. 

The ‘‘ Eagle Hotel,’’ by Joseph Creps; E. N. 
Knight’s grocery; William Ziegler’s general 
store; B. R. Nicholl’s harness shop; D. W. 
Christian’s cabinet shop; C. Musser’s chair fac- 
tory; Robert Reid’s grocery; W. W. Wheelock’s 
paint shop, and George Powers’ general store, 
are named in 1839. Shortly after, as early as 
1844, F. Hollenbeck carried on a forwarding and 
commission house, and a number of smaller 
traders and tradesmen came in. 

A Heavy Fur Dealer.—The skins purchased 
by Julius Blinn, of Perrysburg, during the hunt- 
ing season, ending in April, 1859, cost $25,- 
839.68. Among them were 36,898 musk rat, 
10,861 coon, 4,629 skunk, 1,375 mink, 679 deer, 
478 house cat, 2 cross fox, 106 red fox, 181 gray 
fox, 525 opossum, 22 wild cat, 4 Sampson fox 
and six otter skins. While this invoice repre- 
sents the fur trade of the time, it must be con- 
sidered about 50 fer centum of the total, for 
there were many other fur buyers throughout the 
county. 

Manufacturers of Old. —The Perrysburg 
Steam Mill Association was organized June 26, 
1835. Henry Matthews, Jonathan Perrin and 
D. C. Doan were chosen directors, with the last 
named, secretary, and John Hollister and Na- 
thaniel Dustin, trustees. In 1836 Elijah Hunt- 
ington and Horace Hall were elected trustees. 
There were twenty-eight stockholders, owning 
one one-hundred-dollar share each, and one stock- 
holder, Horace Hall, who owned two shares. From 
1839 to 1851 transfers of stock were recorded; but 
the old record book does not deal clearly with 
accounts. The mill irons were supplied by the 
Cuyahoga Steam Furnace Co., on a cash pay- 
ment of $311.50, and a note for :$228.f0, ex- 
clusive of $15.32 for freight on these irons; the 
engine was furnished by P. B. Andrews, of 
Cleveland, for $450. 

The manufacturing houses deriving power 
from the Perrysburg hydraulic canal, in January, 
1862, were Crook’s cabinet shop, established in 
1852; Lindsey’s planing-mill and sash factory; 
‘Tefft’s sawmill (producing 250,000 feet of lum- 
ber annually); Peter Witzler’s cabinet shop, cider 
and sorghum-mill and carding-mill; Hirth’s tan- 
nery; G. W. Brown & Co.’s foundry and machine 
shop; the Perrysburg flouring-mill, and the new 
paper-mill. 

'. Substdized Industries.—In April, 1891, B. B. 
Moore contracted with the village to locate a 
factory for patent medicines and medical appli- 
ances here, the condition being that the council 


would deed to him the Stevens Stave Factory 
lots, after a $16,000 building would be erected 
thereon by him. In May the Sheridan Wheel 
Company arranged with Moore to surrender the 
site to them, and with a $19,000 bonus from the 
village, that company contracted with Gorman 
Bros., of Toledo, for a brick wheel-factory, 
40 xX 134 feet, and sundry smaller buildings. On 
completion of the houses the Sheridan Company 
introduced machinery and began operations; but, 
owing to some disagreement with the village, 
closed down their works. 

Banks.— The first bank at Perrysburg was 
that of J. S. Norton, established in the ‘‘ fifties.” 
After several years of successful business, the 
house went literally to pieces. 


The Perrysburg Savings & Loan Association 
was incorporated April 3, 1869, with Asher Cook, 
F. R. Miller, D. Kidder Hollenbeck, J. W. Ross, 
William Crook, Jr., John G. Knoll, Alfred G. 
Williams, Horatio A. Hamilton, James F. Stubbs, 
Gilbert Beach and Lewis M. Hunt, corporators. 
It was organized May 1, that year, with E. D. 
Peck, president; J. G. Knoll, vice-president; F. 
R. Miller, treasurer; J. W. Ross, secretary; 
Asher Cook, D. K. Hollenbeck and J. W. Ross, 
committee on loans; A. G. Williams, A. Roach 
and S. D. Westcott, committee on claims and 
accounts. 


The Exchange Bank was organized in October, 
1871,-with E. D. Peck, president; H. A. Hamil- 
ton, vice-president; F. R. Miller, cashier, and 
N. L. Hanson, teller. 

The Citizens’ Banking Company, incorporated 
in 1892, is presided over by Jacob Davis, with 
J. O. Troup, vice-president, and N. L. Hanson, 
cashier. The directors are John Perrin, D. K. 
Hollenbeck, J. G. Hoffman, Jacob Davis, Frank 
Powell, J. O. Troup, ,.N. Li Hanson, EB ncky 
Kingsbury and F. A. Wetmore. 

Modern Houses.—In the chapter on County 
Buildings, much is said of what the commission- 
ers accomplished for Perrysburg in the matter of 
court houses and jails. In 1868-69, the era of 
modern building was introduced here. In July, 
1869, the contract for building the, Masonic 
Temple was awarded to Alexander Vass at his 
bid of $2,000. The First National Bank and 
three brick business houses on Louisiana avenue, 
with forty dwellings, were erected that year. 
After the destruction by fire of the old court 
house, the citizens of Perrysburg, on April 15, 
1872, resolved to rebuild, not only one better 
than the old; but one also better than the new 
court house at Bowling Green. The signers of 
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the resolutions were W. L. Cook, A. G. Will- 
iams, Henry E. Peck, James Dunipace, S. Spink, 
John Eberly, G. B. Kreps, Michael Hayes, L. M. 
Hunt, A. Roach, G. Beach, John Yeager, 4]. 
Hoffman, George Getz, D. Lucas, John Schwind, 
James W. Ross, George Weddell, F. R. Miller, 
Henry Thornton, J. A. Robertson, J. J. Smith, 
HC. Lawrence, “J. Hi Rhieinfrank, A. R; 
Champney, A. M. Russell, D. K. Hollenbeck, 
J. H. Pierce, Valentine Schwind, J. F. Raab, 
George Hoffman, H. M. Morse, e¢ a/. In May, 
1872, the contract for the new building was 
awarded to L. B. Stevens on his bid of $13,469, 
The house was built to emphasize the determi- 
nation of the town to have the county seat re- 
established here. Failing in that object, it. was 
used as a town hall, and, after the destruction of 
the school house, was dedicated to school pur- 
poses in 1894-95, pending the erection of the new 
school building. . 

The Centennial Block, erected for F. R. 
Miller, in 1875, by H. & S. Thornton, occupies 
what was known as ‘‘ The Old Drug Store Cor- 
ner.” Beach, Westcott & Co’s. elevator was 
constructed about the same time. 

The Hydraulic Canal, to which references are 
made in the transactions of the council, was con- 
ceived by enterprise solely for the benefit of 
Perrysburg, and would have proved of incalcula- 
ble advantage had the plan of construction pro- 
vided against freshets, and the ownership against 
clouds in title. This waterway extended from 
the dam, two miles or more above Buttonwood 
island, to the foot of Louisiana avenue, or a 
distance of 5} miles. The width at the bottom 
was from 25 to 30 feet, and the depth varied from 
4 to 6 feet. For about three miles it had a fall 
of 12 inches a mile, increasing perceptibly toward 
its end, and offering sufficient power to the eight 
manufacturing concerns, which were in operation 
along its banks forty-three years ago. The citi- 
zens were then paying four mills on the dollar to 
meet the interest on $10,000 worth of bonds sub- 
scribed by them toward this improvement, and 
further granted the use of Water street to the 
Hydraulic Co. for right of way, During the 
early days of the Civil war, the town sold its 
interest in the canal, men’s thoughts were directed 
toward war rather than toward internal improve- 
ment, and that waterway, which could have been 
made the basis for fifty great industries, was per- 
' mitted to fall into decay. The act incorporating 
the company was signed April 1, 1837, the arti- 
cles amended January 21, 1845, and the time for 
completion extended in the Act of February 15, 
1849. From 1846 to 1859 the people of Perrys- 


burg paid, by direct taxation, the sum of $14,177 
for that work. 

The C. H. & D. railroad was completed in 
1859. The agents from that time to the present 
are named as follows: F. H. Thompson, J. 
Powell, C. B. Shepler, W. C. Norton (six years), 
James Herbert, W. L. Patchen, T. J. Veitch, F. 
De Grof, F. J. Sanders and T. M. Franey, who 
was appointed in 1887. 

Bridges.—The first bridge across the Mau- 
mee, at Perrysburg, was built in 1839. The 
Ohio Whig, noticing the project January 12, that 
year, said: ‘‘ Our neighbors of Maumee, we un- 
derstand, are getting out timbers for a bridge, 
which is to be erected somewhere between Perrys- 
burg and Waterville. The structure, when com- 
pleted, it is supposed, will cost $4,000.” The 
Maumee people may be credited with this bridge, 
and the abolition of the ferries between Perrys- 
burg and Fort Miami. It was the pioneer bridge, 
preceding many years the attempt of the junction 
railroad company to span the river above it, and 
also the more successful attempts made below in 
the neighborhood of Fort Industry. 

The Young toll bridge at Perrysburg was the 
same thing as the old bridge, with a medieval 
roof. In 1877, the bridge at Waterville was put 
under construction, and the people determined to 
make that at Perrysburg free. In October, 1877, 
Young sold his interests therein for $7,000, and 
on October 3, Toll-Collector Goss lost his occupa- 
tion. Subsequently the timbers of the bridge 
were sold, hauled to Defiance, and converted into 
matches. 

’ The modern iron bridge, which, after the loss 
of a span, was raised four feet to its present 
level, and the electric railroad structure, con- 
structed in 1895 as a part of the Wood-Lucas 
bridge, have nothing in common with the rough, 
wooden bridge of 1839. The extension of the 
electric road from Maumee to Perrysburg was 
completed May 10, 1895, and motor car No. 8 
passed over the track from Perrysburg, v7a Mau- 
mee and Toledo, back to Perrysburg. The-ferry- 
men of the Maumee are named in the general 
chapters on Roads, Railroads, Navigation, &c. 


Municipal Affairs.—The town of Perrys- 
burg, as chartered by the Legislature, February 
19, 1833, embraced the territory originally plat- 
ted under the authority of the United States, and 
the addition made by Ohio, extending from Front 
street to the Maumee river. The amendatory 
Act, passed March 3, 1834, empowered the coun- 
cil to levy a tax of seven mills on the dollar, in 
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addition to the three mills authorized in the char- 
ter. A good deal of special legislation, on the 
part of the United States and of the State, has 
been enacted, on petition of the citizens, some of 
which proved beneficial. The county commis- 
sioners, too, seldom wanted for subjects to discuss; 
for a petition and a remonstrance from Perrys- 
burg were sure to be presented to the board. 
The affair of 1857 is not an overdrawn example. 
In March, 1857, the petition asking for the an- 
nexation of contiguous territory was tabled, owing 
to the fact that the commissioners were enjoined 
from granting such petition. In March, 1859, 
the State supreme court disallowed the injunc- 
tion; but other opponents appeared, and a per- 
petual injunction was taken out, to be in force 
until three-fourths of the voters of the territory 
to be annexed would agree to the proposition. 
The book containing copies of the old ordi- 
nances and rules of government, in possession of 
the clerk, is the only record bearing on the work 
of the council prior to 1852. From it the fol- 
lowing memoranda are made: In December, 
1836, the council appropriated $150 for grading 
Front street, between Pine and West streets, 
and Mulberry street, between Front and Third 
streets, and in bridging Ewing creek—the money 
to be expended under the directions of David 
Wilkinson and Jonathan Perrin. That ordinance 
also provided for the improvement of other 
streets, as a former but undated one did for Lou- 
isiana avenue, from the river to Third street, and 
for Water street. An ordinance passed in 1838 
or 1839 provided that, in grading Louisiana and 
Indiana avenues, there 'should be alloted for a 
sidewalk on each side a space of twenty-two feet, 
and on all the other streets a space of sixteen 
feet. The ordinance providing for the organiza- 
tion of a fire department was signed December 
12, 1838, and, subsequently, a number of ordi: 
nances relating to sidewalks, streets and sanitary 
affairs, were passed, and important ones relating 
to railroad, road and hydraulic canal. improve- 
ments. | 
The oldest record-book, or Council Journal, 
in possession of the town, begins January 17, 
1852, and closes April 11, 1876. On the first 
date, J. W. Ross and Elijah Huntington were 
present as councilmen, and James Murray, sub- 
sequently attorney-general of Ohio, recorder. In 
February following, Jairus Curtis, James Spaf- 
ford, J. W. Ross, E. Huntington and S. D. 
Westcott were present, with the mayor, treas- 
urer and recorder, and this rule of full attendance 
was observed during the year; for the bonds 
($50,000) formerly granted to the Junction Rail- 


road Co., and the vote of $50,000 to the Dayton 
& Michigan Railroad Co., recorded October 12, 
1852, required the closest attention of the coun- 
cilmen. In December, the ordinance permitting 
the State to macadamize a part of Front street 
as a continuation of the Maumee and Western 
Reserve road, was adopted, and the business of 
the year closed with an adverse report from the 
committee appointed to consider the petition 
presented by the temperance societies of the 
town. In March, 1853, six bonds, given to the 
Junction Railroad Co., amounting to $3,000, were 
cancelled by an exchange of sixty shares of stock 
in the company. This, following the cancella- 
tion of $16,800 in bonds to that company in Oc- 
tober, 1852, was looked upon as very satisfactory. 
Building sidewalks and planking streets received 
the authority of the council, and in June, 1853, 
the following levies were authorized: For inter- 
est on $10,000 Canal & Hydraulic Co.’s bonds, 
four mills; interest on $9,000 Junction R. R. 
Co.’s bonds, five mills; interest on $50,000 Day- 
ton & Michigan R. R. Co’s bonds, twenty-seven 
mills; and for corporation purposes, three mills. 
In January, 1854, the town granted to the hydrau- 
lic company the right of way over or through 
Water street, and in June, 1854, Third street was 
granted to the railroad company. On July 8, 
1854, the council empowered the mayor to em- 
ploy attendants for cholera patients, and to take 
such measures as appeared necessary to prevent 
the spread of the.disease. 

In March, 1855, the council donated two lots 
in the cemetery block platted that year, to the 
estate of Jarvis Spafford, in recognition of his 
labors in beautifying the cemetery, and his serv- 
vices as councilman. At that time the contract 
between the town and E. D. Peck, agent of the 
Canal & Hydraulic Co., which provided for the 
transfer of the town’s interest in the canal, was 
missing, and a similar contract was ordered to be 
drafted and signed; but the actual sale of such 
interest was not completed until January 10, 
1862, when it was assigned to E. D. Peck- In 
March, 1862, attorneys Kent and Newton were 
retained to defend the town in the suit of Fos- 
dick vs. Perrysburg, asking the court to compel 
the council to levy a tax to pay interest on bonds 
given to the Dayton & Michigan railroad. In 
December, 1863, the supreme court ordered the 
council to levy a tax sufficient to pay interest on 
the bonds, with overdue interest and compound 
interest—amounting in all to $15,260. In June, 
1864, the council ordered a levy of 73 cents on 
the dollar, to meet this extraordinary charge. In 
September following, the town subscribed for 
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$70,000 stock in the Dayton & Michigan railroad, 
to cover the amount of old stock, interest and 
law costs. Subsequent arrangements ‘show a 
loan of $14,000 from the Railroad Co., and the 
purchase of $14,000 in bonds from A. Pardee 
for $8,400, and $4,000 in bonds from Asher 
Cook for $3,227, with some smaller bonds. By 
April 1, 1866, several bonds were cancelled, a 
saving of $7,424 effected, and the debt reduced to 
$40,000. The history of these transactions is 
too lengthy, but so much is recorded to tell how 
Perrysburg rose above the cry for repudiation of 
its indebtedness on account of railroad bonds, 
and to show the effort made to pay them. In 
July, 1866, there were thirty-six citizens selected 
to serve as jurors in the mayor’s court, a custom 
which appears to have been introduced about that 
time. 

In January, 1867, the council adopted a reso- 
lution, declaring it their duty to use all fair and 
legal means to retain the seat of justice, and to 
contest the law and the vote on the question of 
removal. The township trustees agreed to pay 
two-thirds of the expense of such contest. In 
April, 1869, there is a minute showing a pay- 
ment to James R. Tyler, law agent of the town, 
in the contest case. In May, 1870, the council 
authorized the purchase of the old jail, which was 
purchased in 1872; in November, 1870, the 
elaborate report of James R. Tyler, S. D. West- 
cott, F. R. Miller, A. Roach and Asher Cook, on 
the status of railroad bonds, given by Perrysburg, 
was made, and in February, 1871, a bond tax of 
one per cent. was ordered to be levied annually 
to be applied toward the payment of the principle 
of such bonds as were given to the D. & M. 
-railroad. 

In May, 1882, a Board of Health was es- 
tablished with the following named members: 
John Leydorf, George Wittman, J. C. Crane, F. 
Hollenbeck, J.C. Neff and Thomas Veitch. The 
improvement of the McCutchenville-road was 
considered at this meeting, and the contract for 
macadamizing was awarded to Frank Hennen, 
on his bid of 7% cents a cubical yard. In the 
chapters on internal improvements, transactions 
of the commissioners, county buildings; gas and 
petroleum and in others, complete references to 
acts in which the town was interested is made. 

The proposition of the Perrysburg Gas & Pipe 
Line Co., made to the council, May 24, 1888, 
was simply that the corporation should purchase, 
at cost, the interests of the company, paying for 
same out of available funds, and by bonds. .The 
proposition was accepted the same day, and 
$1,000 appropriated to defray one-half the cost 


of drilling a new well. On June 12, a further 
appropriation of $600 toward the expense of 
drilling well No. 2 was made. These acts of the 
council were questioned by economists and 
lawyers so that the gas question was submitted 
to a vote, July 5, 1888. There were 286 votes 
cast for the measure, and twenty-six contra, 
and on this authority the ‘‘gas fund” ($14,500) 
was created, by transferring that sum from the 
‘Way Library Fund.” A board of gas trustees 
was also created—Alfred G. Williams, Nathaniel 
L. Hanson, John H. Rheinfrank, John G. Hoff- 
man and John Munger being the members 
thereof. On August 1, 1888, the sum of 
$6,556.61 was paid to the Gas & Pipe Line Co., 
and on the 28th of that month the proposition to 
purchase the Toledo Natural Gas Co.’s plant, at 
Perrysburg, was discussed. The refunding ordi- 
nance and a series of financial transactions fol- 
lowed, and in March, 1890, the Northwestern 
Ohio Natural Gas Co. purchased the plant from 
Perrysburg. 

The first mayor was John C. Spink, who 
served until 1835, when John Hollister was 
elected. Henry Darling, elected in 1837, signed 
the ordinance for the drainage of the town, May 
5, 1839, when Daniel H. Wheeler succeeded him. 
John C. Spink was mayor in 1846; W. H. Hop- 
kins in 1848-49, and Addison Smith was elected 
in May, 1849. The ordinance record and old 
newspapers warrant these names and dates. The 
journal of the council gives the personnel of local 
government from 1853 to 1896, the first name 
being that of the mayor, the following names, in 
each line, being those of councilmen: 


1853—Willard V. Way, Henry P. Averill, S. D. Westcott, 
J. W. Ross, N. D. Blinn, J. Spafford. 

1854—James Murray, Jarvis Spafford*, S. D.- Westcott, 
Asher Cook, E. Graham, John Yeager. 

1855—E. D. Peck, E. Graham, J. S. Norton, S. D. Westcott, 
N. D. Blinn, G. W. Baird. 

1856—James Murray, Andrew Bloomfield, John Powers, I. P. 
Thompson, J. S. Norton, E. Graham. 

1857—James Hood, W. V. Way, Andrew Bloomfield, J. S. 

- Norton, J. A. Hall, J. J. Parks. . ie 

1858—George W. Brown, Peter Cranker, Addison Smith, 
A. Bloomfield, J. S. Norton, S. D. Westcott. 

1859—Jesse S. Norton, Julius Blinn, J. J. Parks, G, B. Kreps, 
H. H. Dodge, S. D. Westcott. ; } 

1860—James W. Ross, George W. Brown, Julius Blinn, J. S. 

’ Norton, G. B. Kreps, S. D. Westcott. 

1861—James W: Ross, George W. Brown, L, P. Tefft, J. G. 

Knoll, J. F. Stubbs, S. D. Westcott. 


_1862—E. Graham, G. B. Kreps, George W. Brown, J. W. 


Ross, L. P. Tefft, J. G. Knoll. 

1863—James W. Ross, N. D. Blinn, Peter Cranker, George 
B. Kreps, J. M. Hirth, G. W. Brown.** 

1864—Frederick R. Miller,/E. D. Peck, Gilbert Beach, Geo. 
B. Kreps, W. V. Way, L. F. Claflin. 

1865—Frederick R. Miller, E.D. Peck, Asher Cook, George 
B. Kreps, W. V. Way, A. G. Williams. 


* Died in 1854. ** Died in July, 1863. 
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1866-67—Frederick R. Miller, E. D. Peck, W. H. Jones, P. S. 
Slevin, Andrew Roach, A. G. Williams. 

1868—Asher Cook, E. D. Peck, A. M. Thompson, Peter 
Cranker, Andrew Roach, A. G. Williams. | 

1869—Asher Cook, Henry E. Peck, A. G. Williams, Israel 
Thornton, John Yeager, Alex. Vass. Bi 

1870—James R. Tyler, {John Robertson, William Crook, 
Peter Cranker, P. W. Parkhurst, A. Roach, 5S. D. 


Westcott. 

1871—James R. Tyler, Peter Cranker, Asher Cook and 5. D. 
Westcott. 

1872—John H. Rheinfrank, George Hoffman and John 
Eberly. 


1873-74—John H. Rheinfrank, John G. Hoffman, John 
Eberly, J. Holliger, A. Cook, A. Roach, A. R. Champ- 
ney, F. R. Miller. 

1875—John H. Rheinfrank, James R. Tyler, John Eberly, 
J. H. La Farree, J. G. Hoffman, Clemens Leaf, A. 


Roach. 

1876—John H. Rheinfrank, James R. Tyler, M. A. Trow- 
bridge, D. Donaldson, J. H. La Farree, Clemens Leaf, 
A. Roach. 

1877—John H. Rheinfrank, James R. Tyler, M. A. Trow- 
bridge, J. M. Hirth, J. H. La Farree, S. D. Westcott, 
A. Roach. 

1878—E. A. Higgins, George Boetsch, L. C. Wilson, F. A. 
Wetmore, J. H. La Farree, S. D. Westcott. 

1879—E. A. Higgins, A. G. Williams,.D. Lucas, A. Vass, 
J. H. La Farree, { Hiram Wiltse, Geo. Boetsch. 
1880—J. H. Rheinfrank, A. G, Williams, D. Lucas, A. Vass, 

.G. Hoffman, W. Barton, Jairus Curtis. 
1881—J. H. Rheinfrank, C. Finkbeiner, E. L. Kingsbury, 
Cook, J. G. Hoffman, W. Barton, Jairus Curtis. 
1882—J. H. Pierce, D. Klingler, F. Frenchel, F. Hirth, A. 
Cook, C. Finkbeiner, E. L. Kingsbury. 

1883—J. H. Pierce, John Cranker, C. A. Kreps, Geo. Witt- 
man, D. Klingler, F. Hirth, F. Treichel. 

1884—-Fred. Yeager, Thomas Mehan, D. K. Hollenbeck, 
John G. Hoffman, C. A. Kreps, George Wittman, J. 
Cranker. 

1885—Fred. Yeager, George Boetsch, George Munger, 
Jacob Davis, T. Mehan, J. G. Hoffman, D. K. Hollen- 
beck. 

1886—J. H. Pierce, Nicholas Werdertz, E. L. Kingsbury, 
G. Boetsch, C. Finkbeiner, G. Munger, J. Cranker. 

1887—J. H. Pierce, William Schlect, John Amon, J. Leydorf, 
E. L. Kingsbury, C. Finkbeiner, J. G. Hoffman. 

1888—Isaac S. Bowers, George Munger, B. Trombla, A. G. 
Williams, J. Amon, J. Leydorf, W. Schlect. 

1889—Isaac S. Bowers, Charles F. Chapman, W. Barton, 
George W. Hoffman, George Munger, B. Trombla, A. 
Williams. 

1890—James R. Tyler, I. S. Bowers, J. H. Rheinfrank, 
George Munger, C. F. Chapman, W. Barton, G. W. 


Hoffman. 

1891—James R. Tyler, J. Davis, P. C. Ray, J. H. Rheinfrank, 
Thomas Roether, G. Munger, I. S. Bowers. 

1892—Andrew Roach, R. Danz, J. Amon, I.-S. Bowers, le 
Davis, T. Roether, P. C. Ray. 

1898—Andrew Roach, E. L. Blue, R. Danz, I. S. Bowers, liz 
Amon, D.K. Hollenbeck, C. F. Chapman. 

1894—D. K. Hollenbeck, George W. Hoffman, E. L. Blue, 
W. Barton, N. L. Hanson, Harry Wilds, C. F. Chap- 
man. 

1896—}’. E. Bowen, N. L. Hanson, J. G. Hoffman, William 
Crook, George Munger, Wm. Schlect, F. S. Bowers. 


tit 


The clerks of the town since incorporation 
are named as follows: _ John Webb, 1833; S. C. 
Sloane, 1837; and Hiram Davis, 1845. (In 
1839, David Ladd, D. C. Doan, John Bates, 
Horace Hall and John Ziegler were trustees, and 
W. W. Irwin, marshal). The clerk in 1849 was 


t Asher Cook, councilman, + Jairus Curtis, vice Wiltse, in 1879, 


J. W. Ross, and the clerks from 1852 to 1896, 
as shown by council records, have been: 1852, 
James Murray; 1854, Henry H. Dodge; 1855-57, 
Isaac P. Thompson; 1856, F. R. Miller; 1858, 
Sylvanus Jefferson; 1860-61, F. R. Miller; 1862, 
A. G. Williams; 1863-66, Geo. Strain; 1868—69, 
J. M. Hord; 1870, F. J. Oblinger; 1870 (Nov.), 
D. K. Hollenbeck; 1872, James Hayes; 1872 
(June), George Weddell; 1873, D. K. Hollen- 
beck; 1874, T. J. Webb; 1876, Fred Yeager; 
1878, George S. McKnight; 1882, T. B. Oblinger; 
1884, S. D. Westcott; 1886, T. B. Oblinger; 
1888, W. E. Escott; and in 1892, T. M. Franey, 
who is now (1896) the corporation clerk. 

The treasurers for the same time were: 1853, 
Addison Smith; 1855, Lewis M. Hunt; 1857-60, 
Shibnah Spink; 1858, George B. Keeps; 1861, 
A. Bloomfield; 1866, Valentine Schwind; 1867, 
John Holliger; 1872, Fred Yeager; 1874, W. L. 
Cook; 1878, C. B. Shepler; 1881, John Cranker; 
Fred. Eberly; 1887, J. H. Rheinfrank; 
and 1896, Godfried 


1890, C. A. Hampton; 
Schwind. 

In 1896, Ben. Zingg was elected marshal. 

In 1896; Ne--Ly Hanson; EMD) Ressp En 
Kingsbury, James Hayes, John Thornton and 
Jacob Davis were members of the school board. 

lire Department.—The first fire department 
was organized in 1838, under authority given in 
the ordinance of December 12, that year. The 
sum of $150 was appropriated to purchase fire 
implements for the use of the Hook and Ladder 
Company, and steps taken to have the Firemen’s 
Association incorporated. The Legislature grant- 
ed a charter the following year. On October 23, 
1871, the council empowered Marshal Charles to 
organize a fire patrol, and under this authority 
W. F. Pomeroy, Ira Knoll, Thomas Carlin, Henry 
Hillabrand, Al. Charles, James Driscoll, John 
Buck, D. Van Hellen, ‘Nathan. Teffts, John Fisik, 
L. Simons, Sardis Bellville, Thomas Veach, A. 
L. Scott, F. Cranker, H. H. Houston, Joseph 
Bruce, John Chappel, and one or two others 
were employed as night patrols. The Perrysburg 
Fire Company, No. 1, was organized May 14, 
1872, with the following named members: A. L. 
Scott, John Otterbacher, George Boetsch, Val. 
Schwind, Thomas Carlin, Frank Rhody, Charles 
Fechler, Henry S. Cook, Asher Cook, Frank 
Thornton, John B. Webb, P. W. Carney, Henry, 
Andrew and Fred. Hillabrand, George Heckler, 
John F. Nelis, L. Haywood, Rufus Ney, High 
Banks, Henry Eichler, William Sweet, Samuel 
Pence, Ben. -Gregory, J. G. Hoffman, Peter 
Haas, Valentine Schwind, Samuel L. Webb, 
Aaron Knoll, P. G. Thomas, William Spafford, 
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J. M. Charles, W. J. Robeaudeau, Thomas Hels- 
ley, Peter Buckhouse, Philip Rapp and Emil 
Vogt. In June, 1872, the engine and hose com- 
panies were uniformed, the ‘‘ Mohawk,” a steam 
engine, was here, and by July 4, of that year, 
Chief Engineer James M. Charles commanded 
two fully-equipped fire companies. 

The pioneer fire company of 1838 had no 
serious business to attend to from December 8, 
that year, when the Law, Freeman and Stetson 
buildings were burned, until 1845. 

fires.—The fire of April 4, 1845, originated 
in C. D. Woodruff’s tin shop, and destroyed the 
buildings on the southeast corner of Front street 
and Louisiana avenue, owned by Capt. David 
Wilkinson, and the dwelling of Benjamin F. Kirk. 
The Wilkinson block was occupied by J. A. Hall 
& Co., George Powers & Co., and S. C. Doan. 
The fire of April 13, 1872, which destroyed the 
old court house, valued at $12,000; Mrs. Fred- 
erick’s house, valued at $1,500; Thompson & 
Hitchcock’s stave works, valued at $6,500, and 
other property, suggested the organization of the 
present fire department. 

Cemeteries.— The old cemetery on Maple 
street and Indiana avenue was opened in the 
‘‘twenties.” The dust of the greater number of 
tenants was moved to the new cemetery, but in 
May, 1895, headstones bearing the following 
names and dates were still to be seen: Richard H. 
Blinn, 1829; Julian Green, wife of Michael Green, 
1830; Eliza A. Bentley, 1834; William S. Smith, 
1835; W. B. Wood, 1836; Mary Russell, 1837; 


Charles Walter, 1838; Leonard Blinn, 1839;- 


Maria Ziegler, 1841; James Shaw, 1844, and 
Sophia Knox, 1846. 

The City cemetery, or new burial ground, 
received its first tenant (after survey) May 5, 
1849. From July 3 to August 19, 1854, its 
ground received the great majority of those who 
were carried away by the cholera, and every 
year since that Old Father Time has contributed 
tenants. From March 24, 1865, to April 1, 
1877, according to William Crook’s statistics, 
there were 363 interments. During the year 
ending March 29, 1878, there were fifty-seven 
burials, and the succeeding year, fifty-eight. 
_ This average has been maintained with strange 
precision. 

On July 26, 1887, the township trustees and 
council of Perrysburg, in joint meeting, adopted 
rules for the guidance of cemetery trustees. The 
cemetery board, in April, 1895, comprised A. 
Roach, president; A. Williams, treasurer; P. 
Wetzel, the clerk of township and township 
school-board, secretary, and E. N. Blue, super- 


intendent. The superintendents were Jarvis 
Spafford, William Crook, W. H. Hollenbeck, 
Perry Thomas and Charles Sisson. E. N. Blue 
was appointed in 1890. Only a few of the origi- 
nal forest trees remain; but their place has been 
taken by hundredsof ornamental trees. Through- 
out the cemetery are many fine monuments, such 
as the Way; the Albert Williams, erected in May, 
1895; the Pratt, Schroeder, A. G. Williams, 
John Cranker, Averill, Hollenbeck, Fink, and 
Eberly monuments. The burial vaults, erected 
by Daniel Lucas and Albert Alius, of Maumee, 
and the city vault, are miniature mausoleums. 

The Catholic cemetery was established in 
1872. Though many of the German pioneers 
are interred therein, but few of the English-speak- 
ing Catholics rest there. 

Cholera Victims.—The following is a list of 
the victims of the pestilence, who died in this 
locality, in 1854. The list is taken from the 
records of Fort Meigs cemetery, and is given in 
order of date of death. Two children of Geo. 
Jones, Stephen Williams, Lucas, Judson 
Tucker, Peter Laney, Mrs. Stouffer, Cornelia 
Perkins, two named Lucas, Mrs. Lucas, 
Lucas, Bellville, Jacob Scheider, Fred 
leweas: Lucas, George Shuler, Euphemia 
Perrin, Henry Basin, Miss Gronewald, Lucy 
Bellinger, Fred Zanger, Lewis Munday, J. W. 
Lanz, William Mead, Rebecca McKnight, Celia 
Simons, Hernia Irwin, Julia Irwin, Phoebe Per- 
rin, Wealthy Gates, George Byrne, Esther 
Byrne, Mrs. Brown, Wm. H. Courser, Rosanna 
Ferdig, Margaret Hoffmann, John J. Cook, Elijah 
Huntington, George Wolfly, Henry Pfleghart, 
Finley J. Ross, Dr. Jas. Robertson, Cornelia 
Spink, John J. Spink, John Hoffman, Maria B. 
Hall, George Clements, Christian Eichholz, 
Lorenz Heizel, Eliza Brown, Robert Chambers, 
Samuel Hamilton, Jarvis Spafford, Stanley J. 
Ross, Mary Shannon, Fred Dortion, Margaret 
Hirzel, Mrs. L. W. Crane, Edward Lee, Jacob 
Rufle, Theresa OsKamp, Geo. W. Bloomfield, 
Jacob Kingfield, A. Carter, Mrs. Naomi D. Kelly, 
Samuel Webb, Adaline Frederick, Agustus Rhoda, 
Jane Lee, Henry Rhoda, Thomas Atkinson, K. 


| Zimmerman, Prof. A. D. Wright, John Riser, 


Mrs. Asher Cook, Richard Atkinson, John Arne, 
Madison Shaw, Zimmerman, Sarah Godwin, 
Shannon, John Sizely, Sophia Blinn, Cath- 
erine Rhoda, Catherine Riser, Christina Rhoda, 
Wolfly, Mr. Kelp, Jane Crook, Kid- 
der, Miss Eichholtz, John Osburg’s child, John 
Riser’s child, Mrs. Percis Peck, George Shutz, 
Margaret Shuckmeal, James Shannon, Martha 
Shaw, Mrs. Wolfly, Tom Holzly, Margaret 
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Wild, Philip Riley, John Neiderhouse, Mrs. 
Gerrick, Wm. Gronewald, Peter McColly, John 
H. Neiderhouse, Henry Breidenwisher, Mrs. 
Wygant, John Morrison, George S. Clark, Maria 
Rothringer, George Hoffman, Frederick Hoff- 
man and Elizabeth Hoffman. 

Judge Dodge, writing in February, 1893, on 
this subject, says: ‘‘Transient persons found 
dead in the streets and vacant houses, would 
swell the number above 200. The deaths were 
startling in their sadness.’’ The physical condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, reduced by fever and 
ague and the systems poisoned by well-water, 
rather than by miasmatic exhalations, left them 
an easy prey to the ravages of the disease. The 
first death was recorded on the evening of July 
3, and the last, on August 19, 1854. 

Common Schools.—The Fort Hill School, the 
first in Wood county, is described by Mrs. Perrin 
in this chapter, while in the chapter on Common 
Schools, references are made to the efforts of the 
people of Perrysburg to raise the system above 
the primitive condition, in which it was as late 
as 1837. The first Union or graded school in 
the Valley was instituted at Maumee by Francis 
Hollenbeck, and the second at Perrysburg. In 
1846, James W. Ross established a select school 
in the old court house, the charge for tuition 
ranging from $2 to $3.50 for a three-months’ 
term. Other teachers followed him, so that, 
while the people were promoting the common- 
school system, independent teachers revived in- 
terest in the subscription school. On June 13, 
1849, the district voted $1,600 for a new school 
house. A reference to the chapters on Educa- 
tion and Perrysburg township will give the names 
of some of the principal teachers employed here 
in early days. 

The Perrysburg Union School of 1851 was 
presided over by Edward Olney, with C. M. 
Gates, Ann E. Bruce, Mrs. Celia Keyes and Mrs. 
Euphemia T. Robertson, assistant teachers. 
Among the pupils in the primary schools were 
James Hayes, Chris. Finkbeiner, Thomas and 
William Hayes, Wesley Cranker, Peter McMa- 
han and Letson Cook; in the secondary school 
were Hiram Charles, W. D. Perrin, Margaret 

'Hayes, Asenith Bloomfield and Carrie Browns- 
berger; in the grammar school, Henry and Ed- 
watd Hollenbeck, J. B. Spafford, Eugenia E. 
Perrin, Caroline Williams, George H. and David 
A. Ross, C. A. Norton, William Cranker, James 
Averill, Ed. L. Baird, Gilbert J. Beach and oth- 
ers; while, in the high school, were sixty-four 
pupils, from all parts of this and adjoining coun- 
ties, and three from Michigan. The rates ‘of tui- 


‘of Lima. 


tion were $3 for a term of eleven weeks in the 
lower grades, and $4 fora similar term in the 
higher grades. The board of education com- 
prised H. P. Averill, George Powers, S. D. West- 
cott, W. H. Courser, John McCaughey and N. D. 
Blinn. There were 77 males and 88 females in 
the primary; 76 males and 58 females in the sec- 
ondary; 32 males and 54 males in the grammar; 
and 34 males and 30 females in the high school. 
The Union school teachers, in September, 1869, 
were John Barton, superintendent (the successor 
of J. W. Ewing); Nellie M. Brown, assistant 
superintendent; Ella M. Baird, Esther Crook, 
Nellie Cassaday, Carrie Wilkinson, Mary Albert 
and Sophy Knoll. In 1871, James O. Troup, 
now a lawyer of Bowling Green, succeeded Bar- 
ton. C. F. Taylor was superintendent in 1872. 
Messrs. Boone, Kennedy and Scott followed in 
the order given. A. G. Smith, the superintend- 
ent in 1877, added a Normal department to the 
high school in August of that year. Thomas W. 
Hubbard held the position in 1878, Messrs. Dick, 
Bateman, I. M. Sadler and Ward holding the 
office in later days, with Prof. Megley in charge 
of the high school in 1895. 

The school building was destroyed by fire 
May 24, 1894. It was originally a two-story 
house, but some years ago was restored and a 
third story added; so that it contained six school 
rooms, two recitation rooms, a laboratory and 
superintendent’s office. The additions were made 
at heavy cost to the district. 

The school board of 1895 comprised E. L. 
Kingsbury, James Hayes, Jacob Davis, J. H. 
Thornton, F. C. Eberly and I. S. Bowers. To 
this board has been committed the work of 


‘school building. The new house, which occu- 


pies the site of the old one, was designed by 
Baker & Huber, of Toledo, is constructed of 
brick, and possesses some architectural features, 
more in keeping with ideas of progress than any 
shown in the other school buildings of the county, 
outside Custar and Bloomdale. Bonds for $20,- 
000 were issued by this board in March, 1895, to 
meet the payment of interest and principal (the 
latter at the rate of $1,000 annually); a levy of 
five mills was authorized in June, 1895. That 
tax, with five mills for tuition and three mills for 
contingent expenses, bring the levy of the district 
up to thirtéen mills for the year. James Hayes, 
the efficient secretary of the school board, has 
held the position for several years. 

The Catholic schools, in charge of the Sisters, 
are supported by the congregation of St. Rose 
The school house was originally built 
by the Universalist Church, as related in the 
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pages devoted to religious associations. The 
number of pupils enrolled is large. Boys are 
prepared for entrance to the high school, while 
girls may receive thorough instruction in all the 
branches of a polite education. 

The Way Library, named in honor of Wil- 
lard V. Way, who died August 25, 1875, leav- 
ing about $15,000 to the yillage, the interest on 
which was to be used solely for the purchase of 
books, and the balance for library building and 
equipment, to be expended as the council of 
Perrysburg might deem best. The first board of 
managers—elected February 8 and11,1881—com- 
prised Asher Cook, president; J. H. LaFarree, 
secretary; Francis Hollenbeck, George Weddell, 
A. G. Williams, J. H. Rheinfrank (mayor), and 
J. H. Pierce (president board -of education). 
They appointed Miss Hulburd librarian April 25, 
1881, and installed the first collection of books 
(1,000 volumes) in her home in 1881, where it 
was continued almost down to 1892, when Mrs. 
Eliza Frederick was appointed her successor. 
On November 23, 1892, when the present library 
building was dedicated, there were no less than 
4,000 volumes on the shelves. This house of 
brick and Killbuck brownstone was built by B. 
Kokenge, of Wvandot county, after plans by 
Bacon & Huber, Toledo architects. 

The resolution of March 25, 1890, authorized 
the executors of the Way estate to purchase a 
site for a library building at a cost not exceeding 
$1,000, and on April1t, Messrs. Cook and Hollen- 
beck, the resident acting executors, notified the 
council that they would carry out the resolution. 
The two lots on which the house stands were pur- 
chased for the sum stated, and $10,379.91 ex- 
pended on building and interior furnishing, apart 
from $1,100 paid by the village for heating ap- 
paratus, furniture, shelving, and grading grounds. 
The board of managers, at the time of the dedi- 
cation, comprised: Rev. G. A. Adams, president; 
N. L. Hanson, secretary; E. L. Kingsbury, D. 
K. Hollenbeck, Andrew Roach (mayor), and:F. 
C. Eberly, president board of education. Mr. 
Hollenbeck delivered the address. As one of the 
executors, it was he who presented the library to 
the village, and in doing so addressed the mem- 
bers of the council in the following language: 
««By the terms of resolution heretofore referred 
to, we have now completed the work requested 
of us, and as by the terms of the will of Mr. Way 
this building now becomes the property of the 
‘village. * * *’' Over three years have now 
elapsed since the executors completed their work, 
and conveyed it to the council. In that time the 
earnestness of the village authorities, in their 


pee 


guardianship of this trust, has been well exempli- 
fied, for they have aimed to make their library 
the Mecca of readers and students. It is said 
that N. H. Callard was chosen by the board of 
education to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of J. H. La Farree, in 1881, and that he 
was subsequently elected for a full term. On 
May 9, 1895, Rev. G. A. Adams was appointed 
vice Hollenbeck, who as mayor vacated his office 
as manager, to become manager as mayor. The 
board of education had previously chosen A. R. 
Champney to represent that body as manager of 
the hbrary vice Rev. G. A. Adams. 


CHURCHES. 


The Catholic Church, dedicated to St. Rose, 
of Lima, antedates the legal organization of the 
congregation many years. As early as 1794, 
Rev. Edmund Burke erected a chapel at Fort 
Miami. Other missionary priests, such as Father 
Gabriel Richard, of Detroit, visited the settle- 
ments in the early part of this century, and in the 
‘« thirties ’’ Father Tschenhens, of Tiffin, visited 
the scattered Catholics in this territory. Right 
Rev. Amadeus Rappe, Father Josephus Projec- 
tus Machebceuf, Father Martin Henni, Father 
Nightingale, the first resident priest of Fremont, 
and Fathers Corobaine, Welsh, Rose, Mullen and 
Moos came in later years, and, in 1857, the 
Jesuit, Rev. Franz Xavier Wenninger, visited 
Perrysburg and other parts of the county. From 
1852 to 1861, the German Catholics from Per- 
rysburg and Hull Prairie were compelled to cross 
the Maumee to attend church. On January 12, 
1861, several members of the congregation of the 
Church of St. Rose of Lima elected Henry H. 
Dodge, Valentine Fink, George Getz, Valentine 
Schwind and Michael Hayes, trustees, and be- 
came a corporate body. At that meeting the 
name was ‘adopted, and Judge H. H. Dodge was 
elected clerk. The brick church, built by the 
Universalists, was purchased in the fall of 1861 
by this congregation, fitted up for Catholic wor- 
ship, and dedicated by Rt. Rev. Bishop Rappe, 
October 11, 1861. On September 8, 1889, the 
corner-stone of the present building was placed 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Gilmour, who paid a tribute 
to the pastor, Rev. G. H. Ricken, and to the 
congregation who had undertaken such a great 
work. On May 28, 1892, the building was dedi- 
cated by Rt. Rev. Bishop Horstman, who was 
justified in his praise of the building which the 
zeal of priest and people had given to the old 
village of the Maumee. The church is constructed 
of Sandusky blue-stone in Gothic form, with cen- 
tral tower, but without clearstory. The area is 
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134x54 feet, with steeple 170 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a cross. Although grand without, 
its chief beauty is within. The richly grained 
ceiling is artistically frescoed. The tower con- 
tains three bells, weighing respectively 2,800, 
1,400 and 800 pounds. The high altar, with the 
altars of the Virgin and St. Joseph, are works of 
art under Gothic forms, and the same may be 
said of the beautiful windows in the chancel and 
transepts. The two windows in the chancel were 
presented by Joseph and Mary Deimling and the 
heirs of Peter Bower and wife, the latter on the 
Epistle side. The west transept window is the 
memorial to John O’Leary, Sr., and the east 
window, to Anne H. Hayes. The other windows, 
beginning on the Epistle side, were donated by 
Timothy Hayes, George Spoerl, Mrs. G. Ziesler, 
Clara and Louisa Hillabrand, Alice M. Franey, 
Mrs. M. Handley and daughter, heirs of George 
Munger, Sr., and wife, Joseph, Heilman, Sr., 
Barbara Heilman, Henry Speck, Mrs. Henry 
Speck, heirs of George Scheupal, Balthassar 
Ruppel, John Schwind, Gottfried Schwind, 
Michael Fitzgerald, John G. Hoffman, John 
Amon, Mrs. John Amon, Valentine Fink and 
Frank Haas. The stained-glass transoms and 
beautiful windows in the choir were purchased by 
the congregation. The great organ tells the vis- 
itor, at once, of the value attached to sacred 
music by the congregation. Rev. Charles Griss 
was the pastor of this parish on two occasions. 
Father G. H. Ricken was appointed in 1885, 
and Rev. Joh. Ad. Michenfelder, in 1894. 
Shortly after the first German Catholics located 
in the vicinity of Perrysburg, Nicholas Reiser do- 
nated two lots, east of the new common-school 


building, to the congregation, and moneys were. 


collected for building. Ten or eleven years 
passed over, the people meantime’ attending 
church at Maumee. In 1861 Valentine Schwind 
and George Getz visited the pastor of Maumee 
to enquire about the funds collected in 1850 and 
1851, found the exact amount, and returning in- 
augurated the work of progress described above. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was estab- 
lished at Perrysburg, or rather at Orleans, by 
Rev. John P. Kent, in 1819. Aurora Spafford 
was appointed class leader, with Sarah Wilkin- 
son, John Knowles, William Kelley, members. 
Meetings were held in Jacob Wilkinson’s house 
at first, and subsequently in the Hollister store, 
until the transfer of headquarters to Perrysburg. 
In 1820, Paul B. Morey, a local preacher, of the 
Detroit (or Monroe ) Circuit, was here, followed, 
in 1822, by Elias Patten; in 1824, by S. Baker; 
in 1825, by John Baughman; in 1827, by G. 


Walker; in 1829, by Jacob Hill; and in 1830, by 
J. W. Finley. In 1832, Rev. “E. C. Gavitt 
preached here; in 1833, Rev. E. H. Pilcher 
came, followed, in 1834, by W. Sprague. In 
1835, when the Toledo war called into the 
field the militia of Michigan and Ohio, the Meth- 
odists of Perrysburg were addressed weekly by 
Rev. Cyrus Brooks, from a desk in the pio- 
neer school house. L. B. Gurley, who was 
then presiding elder, happened to be here 
when the Ohio soldiers were quartered at Perrys- 
burg, and, knowing Governor Lucas, he sug- 
gested that he would place his name at the head 
of a subscription list for church-building purposes, 
and that he would ask the militia to follow the 
example. The plan was successfully carried out, 
and a house for worship erected—the same which 
was repaired in 1853, reconstructed in 1866, ata 
cost of $3,500, and repaired in 1887. In 1836, 
Rev. Orrin Mitchell came, and is said to have 
been the first to preach in the church house. 
His successors in the office are named as follows: 
Henry Warner, exhorter, 1837, local preacher, 
1838-59; Rev. D. Burns, 1838; R. H. Chubb 
and J. W. Bowen, 1839; Mr. Cacraft, vzce Bowen, 
1840; L. Hill and P. Start, 1841; H. S. Bradley, 
1842; J. L. Johnson, 1843; J. Jones, 1844; J. R. 
Jewett, 1845; T. Cooper, 1846; C. H. Owen, 
1847; L. Ward, 1848; John Graham, 1849; T. 
Parker, 1850; T. J: Popejids 1; D2PP Feltes, 
1852-54; J. F. Buckholder, 1854; L. D. Rogers, 
1855; George Creps, local preacher, 1856; Am- 
brose Hollington, 1856 and 1867; W. S. Lunt, 
1858; Mr. Legatty, 1859; S. H. Alderman, 1862; 
L. M. Albright and J. Shannon, 1863; T. N. 
Barkdull, 1864-67; J. S. Kalb, 1869; J. H. Wil- 
son, 1870; N. B. C. Love, 1872; J. H. Bethards, 
1876; L. L. Clark, 1879, died, and T. J. Pope 
appointed; Mr. Yingling, 1880; J. L. Scott, 1883; 
W. H. Scoles, 1884; and G. B. Wiltsie, 1886-88. 
The circuit now embraces afewchurches. Peter 
Cranker was a class leader for almost forty years, 
and George Creps and Joshua Chappel for many 
years; while J. S. Ellis filled the offices of trus- 
tee, steward and class leader for over a quarter 
of a century. 

The Sabbath-school was organized in 1838, 
with Henry Darling, superintendent, and fifty- 
five scholars. In 1853, there were 110 scholars; 
in 1867, there were 140 scholars; and, in 1875, 
no less than 125. From 1878 forward, William 
Barton was superintendent, his scholars in 1888 
numbering I15. 

The Presbyterian Church was organized No- 
vember 13, 1834, by Huron Presbytery, with the 
following members: Abner Brown, J. W. Smith, 
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W. Williams, J. A. Scott, J. A. McBride, Mary 
Williams, Mary Fowler, Jane Wood, Mary Lo- 
per, Elizabeth Smith, Eliza Ann Nye and Cath- 
erine Spafford; Mrs. Hannah Dustin and Mar- 
garet Sloan had not been connected with other 
Churches elsewhere. Messrs. Williams and Brown 
were chosen elders, and J. W. Smith, clerk. 

In 1835 the little Church received quite an 
accession from Pennsylvania. The McBeths, 
now of Springfield, Ohio; John Ziegler and wife, 
James Kelly, Elizabeth Kelly, Susan Kelly and 
John H. Kelly, John Bates, Eliza Bates, and Mrs. 
Eliza Brown, from Seneca Falls, New York. 

On March 2, 1840, Abner Brown was elected 
elder for three years, Tobias Rudesil tor two 
years, and George W. Creps for one year. In 
October, 1843, George W. Creps was elected 
for three years, and Joseph M. Hall for two 
years. In November of the same year Mr. 
Creps sent in his resignation, and Abner Brown, 
George Powers and David Beach were elected 
elders. The records of this period are silent on 
matters which evidently were disturbing the con- 
gregation. The names of pastors can only be 
retraced through memory. Mr. Bradstreet was 
followed by Rev. M. Eels, of Oberlin, who was 
drowned in attempting to cross the Maumee on 
the ice, and was buried in the old cemetery. 
The Rev. J. H. Francis followed Mr. Eels. Mr. 
Poor succeeded him, and Mr. Peck followed Mr. 
Poor. In June, 1849, the clerk, George Powers. 
recorded the call extended to Rev. J. H. New- 
ton. In 1847, he organized a sewingsociety, and in 
1853 paid $115.78 for the lots on which Henry 
Hollenbeck’s shops stood in 1876. Subsequent 
to 1853 he exchanged those lots for the site 
where is now the Way Library, but instead of 
building, the society rented a hall, which stood 
where George Boetsch carried on business in 
later years. In 1856, the Universalist church 
was rented. On November 1, that year, Rev. 
G. A. Adams, who has been pastor ever since, 
took charge, and, in the fall of 1857, assisted in 
the revival held in the Methodist house of wor- 
ship. In 1858, a number of members. were 
admitted, and in the fall of that year, the Pres- 
byterian form of government was adopted, and 
George Powers, Sylvanus Hatch and James W. 
Ross were elected elders. On September 5, 
1859, the corner stone of the old church house 
was placed, and the building was finished Sep- 
tember 1, 1860. On April 1, 1862, a mortgage 
for $1,000 was given on the property, to Elder 
James W. Ross, which, with other debts, was 
paid off in 1865. In 1870, other improvements 
were made, and the worshipers met there 


until it was burned in 1875. Services were held 
in Centennial Hall, until 1892, when the present 
building on Second and Third streets was com- 
pleted. 

The incorporation of the society took place 
July 17, 1876, when N. L. Hanson, M. A. Trow- 
bridge and Gilbert Beach were trustees. Of the 
first elders, Abner Brown moved to Illinois in 
1868; George Powers died in 1872; Sylvanus 
Hatch is deceased; James W. Ross moved to 
Kansas; J. W. Ewing is also removed; James 
Dunipace, now of Walnut Street Church; Ste- 
phen Merry is now deceased; S. P. Tollman, 
1877, now of Walnut Street Church; F. J. Ob- 
linger, 1891, removed to Toledo, and H. C. 
Hoover, now an elder. The membership in 
April, 1895; was 45, and of the Sabbath-school, 
55. Of the members present in 1856, Mrs. Dus- 
tin resides at Birmingham, Mich.; Mrs. Euphemia 
Peck, at Detroit; Mrs. Ann Robertson, Stephen 
Merry, Mrs. Gilbert Beach, Mrs. H. A. Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. Almira Baird, Mrs. L. M. Hunt 
and Sophia A. Cook, at Perrysburg. The sum 
contributed by the members of this Church, from 
1g71 to 1895, amounts to about $19,500. The 
troubles of 1877-78 led to a division of the so- 
ciety, and the organization of the Walnut Street 
Church. 

The German Lutheran Church was organized 
March 15, 1850, by Rev, Cronewett, who was 
pastor -until 1860, and the organizer of several 
Lutheran. societies throughout the county. 
Among the first members were C. and G. Hertz- 
ing, W., Lininger, T. Walter, M. Vogel, H. 
Niederhaus, L. L. Leiser and C. Sieling. Rev. 
A. Kleinigees came in 1860, and remained until 
Rev. C. F. Kaeding, the present pastor, arrived 
in 1864. In 1854, the first house of worship 
was erected, and in September, 1872, the present 
house was dedicated. St. Paul’s church at Mau- 
mee has been in Mr. Kaeding’s charge since 1864 
In 1866, he organized the society at Custar, in 
1867, one at Waterville, and, in 1868, one. at 
Haskins. The membership of his Perrysburg 
charge is 426, and the number of voting mem- 
bers, 136. 

The Walnut Street Presbyterian Church was 
organized May 2, 1879, with twenty-seven mem- 
bers, namely: Mary Hatch, M. A., Lovina and 
Alta M. Trowbridge, Elbert D. and Emily C. 
Ross, Perry and Adeline Thomas, Mary Taylor, 
N. L. and Lida M. Hanson, John L. and Cleanthe 
Wiltsie, Marshall K., Henry A., James W. and 
Catherine Ross, ’S. P., Elizabeth and Josephine 
E. Tolman, James Dunipace, Ann Peck, J. K. 
Deering, Mary E. Hadley, Jane Hood, Ellen 
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Tracy, Maggie Caldas. The elders chosen were 
James W. Ross, S. P. Tollman and James Duni- 
pace. Inthe same year M. A. Trowbridge was 
elected, and, in 1889, Ashton Taylor, who, with 
Mr. Tollman, is now in office. On completing 
organization, the society rented the old Baptist 
church, which has been their place of worship 
down to the present time. Rev. A. B. Robinson 
was pastor down to April, 1882, Rev. W. W. 
Mix, from 1882 to 1885; from which time to the 
coming of Rev. A. P. Johnson, in 1890, the pul- 
pit was supplied. The membership, in April, 
1895, was twenty-four. The total money con- 
tributed for church purposes from 1880 to April, 
1895, was $7,187. The first trustees were M. 
A. Trowbridge, N. L. Hanson, D. K. Hollen- 
beck, with E. D. Ross, treasurer, and N. L. 
Hanson, secretary. 

The German Evangelical Reform Church 
was incorporated December 30, 1878, with F. 
Leydorf and T. Zarfluch, trustees; B. Schaller 
and J. Meyer, deacons; and F. Hendrich, elder. 
On August 15, 1880, their house of worship was 
dedicated. 

The Untversalist Socicty, was at one time 
very strong here, but went to pieces prior to the 
war. The brick building, purchased by the 
Catholic congregation in 1861, and now used for 
Catholic school purposes, was erected by the 
Universalists about 1843 or 1844, and used by 
them as a place of worship forsome years. The 
Hollisters, who are buried there were the founders 
with the Ladds, obeys, Blinns and a few 
others, and Rev. Sadler, preacher. 

The German Methodist Episcopal Church 
was dedicated October 6, 1861, by the apostle of 
the denomination—Mr. Nast. Mark Curtis built 
the house for $1,800. 

The Spiritualists organized a society some 
years ago, which embraced several members of 
the Methodest, Presbyterian and Baptist Churches, 
with others who had not hitherto formed any 
religious ideas. The organization may be said 
to exist to-day, but the local membership is very 
limited. In December, 1855, Rev. Warren 
Chase organized the first class. 

The Baptist Church was organized late in 
the ‘‘ thirties,” or early in the ‘‘ forties.” In 
1844, when Edward N. Blue and his wife be- 
came members, there were twenty-five members, 
among them being James M. Charles, Mrs. 
Bradford and daughter, and Horace and Mrs. 
‘Hall, James F. Stubbs and the Africans, Joseph 
Langford and wife. The place of worship was 
the old school house, west of the ‘‘ Exchange 
Hotel.” Early in the ‘ fifties,” however, the 


church on Walnut street, near the railroad 
depot, was erected. After the war (1866), the 
society disbanded, transferred the property to the 
Baptist Conference, who in 1879 rented it to the 
Walnut Street Presbyterian Society. 

The English Lutheran Church is a new 
organization which already (August, 1895) 
claims a working membership. 


SECRET AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Masonic Societies may be said to have origin- 
ated in the county, in 1813, when Army Lodge 
No. 24, unfolded its charter at Fort Meigs, and 
held regular meetings there from 1813 to the 
date when the fort was abandoned. 

Northern Light Lodge was organized under 
dispensation March 5,-1817, and worked without 
a charter until December 14, 1818, when one 
was issued to Almon Gibbs, W. M.; William 
Griffith, .S.<° We; and: Charles “Gunn, » J) W- 
Seneca Allen was first initiated in this lodge, 
while Almon Gibbs was the master from 1817 to 
1819, when Allen succeeded him. John Hol- 
lister was elected in 1824; Horatio Conant, in 
1826; James Wilkinson, elected in December, 
1827, appears to have served until 1845, when 
the mastership passed away from Wood county 
men. 

Phoenix Lodge, No. 123, F. & A. M., was 
chartered May 4, 1844, with Daniel H. Wheeler, 
John Hollister (master), Josiah Miller, David 
Wilkinson, J. Manning Hall, Hez. L. Hosmer, 
Thomas Leaming and Richard Shaw, members. 
The signers of the constitution, as adopted 
March 7, 1844, included the above named, with 
many Others. The past masters have been as 
follows: John Hollister, 1844*; A. Young, 1845; 
D. H. Wheeler, 1846* and 1848; Hezekiah L. 
Hosmer, 1847*; Jairus Curtis, 1849*; L. O. Sim- 
mons, 1851*; James Murray, 1856*; Asher Cook, 
1860* and 1881, and 1886; J. S. Norton, 1857 
and 1861*; A. Bloomfield, 1862; W. F. Pom- 
eroy, 1863*; William Crook, 1866 to 1879; Perry 
Thomas, 1879*; M. A. Trowbridge, 1884; A. M. 
Russell, 1886; John H. Thornton, 1887; E. L. 
Kingsbury, 1889; Ed. L. Blue, 1891; J). & 
Thornton, 1893; and C. C. Hum, 1896. 

The secretaries from 1844 to the present time 
have been as in the following list: J. M. Hall, 
1844 and 1848; Israel George, 1846; L. O. Sim- 
mons, 1846; George W. Clark, 1850; A. D. 
Wright, 1851; L. M. Hunt, 1856; L. C. Lock, 
1857; J. F. Price, 1860; S. D. Westcott, 1861; 
F. J. Oblinger, 1867: S. J. Powell, 1871; A. M. 
Russell, 1872; F. E. Hollenbeck, 1874; F. big 
aes oan OR ain aba gti iN 


Those marked thus* are deceased. 
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Oblinger, 1875; David Donaldson, 1876; John 
W. Callard, 1877; M. A. Trowbridge, 1878; 
Owen Blackmore, 1880; James H. La Farree, 
1881; C. C. Taylor and S. D. Westcott, 1884; 
Andrew Roach, 1893; John H. Thornton, 1892; 
C. A. Hampton, 1888; F. E. Hollenbeck, 1890; 
and A. R. Williams, 1896. The records from 
1852 to the close of 1859 are not among the 
other records of the lodge. 

On January 27, 1845, the Masons of Toledo 
petitioned Phoenix Lodge to recommend them to 
the Grand Lodge as worthy of a charter. This 
petition was granted without hesitation, and it is 
said that the organization of Toledo Lodge, No. 
144, was the result. In 1869, the question of 
building an upper story on Asher Cook’s block 
was discussed, but not until 1872 was the pres- 
ent building erected and the hall established. 

_ Fort Meigs Chapter, No. 29, R. A. M., was 
instituted U. D. June 26, 1846, with Daniel H. 
Wheeler, H. P. The charter was issued Oc- 
tober 24, 1846, to Hez. L. Hosmer, H. P.; John 
Bates, king; and Daniel Knowles, scribe, with 
Thomas Clark, Andrew Young, Alex. Anderson, 
Levi S. Lownsbury, Daniel Hawes and Ephraim 
Wood, unofficial members. In 1849, the officers 
petitioned to have the chapter moved to Toledo, 
which petition was granted. H. L. Hosmer was 
a most active agent in the establishment of Ma- 
sonic societies at Toledo. Even after being com- 
missioned chief justice of Montana Territory, in 
1862 or 1863, he was instrumental in organizing 
the scattered Masons, and subsequently, while 
past master at Virginia City, organized a council 
and commandery there. 

Ft. Meigs Lodge, No. 86, I. O. O. F., was 
organized May 20, 1847, with the following 
named members: H. H. Forsyth, C. C. Robey, 
Thomas Clark, Addison Smith, Amos ‘Spafford, 
B. W. Lewis, Daniel Titcomb, Isaac P. Thomp- 
son, Smith Gilbert, Andrew Bloomfield, William 
-Houston, W. W. Wikinson, Thomas Bloomfield, 
W. H. Courser, C. i». Woodruff and Alfred Tay- 
lor. During the eusuing decade A. D. Wright, 
Peter M. Smith, Sandford Baldwin, W. H. Hop- 
kins, J. S. Norton, G. W. Howe, William Crook, 
S. C. Doan, S. D. Westcott, John Yeager, A. L. 
Fowler, Shibnah Spink, S. S. Curtis, C. K. Ben- 
nett, L. Brigham, M. G. Wetmore, John Shep- 
ler, George S. McKnight, George W. Newton, 
and others became members between 1847 and 
‘November, 1858, when the treasurer’s account 
closes. In 1857, William Crook was elected 
treasurer, a position he held until the organiza- 
tion ceased. He is the only member of the -old 
lodge, now living, who was permitted to enter 


| H. Getz and Philip Wetzel, 1894. 


the new lodge, M. G. Wetmore, who was killed 
at Haskins a few years ago, being the other. 
The Masonic lodge won away many members, 
and this, with general inattention to work, caused 
its downfall in 1862. 

Port Mees Lodge, Ne 77t, 12-0. OOF 5, was 
instituted July 4, 1889, with Robert Escott, N.G., 
and the following named officers, in lodge rank: 
John Kohl (V. G.), L. E. Webb (Sec.), John 
Chappel (Per. Sec.), C. H. Greiner (treasurer), 
Ed. Underhill, Conrad Kohl and G. H. Caldwell 
(trustees). The noble grands since December, 
1889, are named as follows: John Kohl, 1889; 
W. E. Escott and Joe E.-Baird, 1890; ee 
Thompson, 1891; E. A. Underhill and Philip 
Wetzel, 1802; E. A. Cox’ and f. S. Bowers, 
1893; S. Pelton and B. H. Getz, 1894; and Isaac 
Whitson, May, 1895. Secretaries: Joe E. 
Baird, 1889; Dr. J. E. Brainard and A. R. Will- 
iams, 1890; W. A. Finkbeiner, in May, and 
Walter E. Escott, in August, 1891; Philip Wet- 
zel and J. E. Brainard, 1892; D. Van Hellen, 
May, 1892, and J. M. Browne, in May, 1893; B. 
The lodge 
had in May, 1895, no less than 115 members. 
Articles of incorporation were recorded January 
14, 1891. 

Wolford. Post, No: 5T, Gutta. was char 
tered March 31, 1881, with the following named 
members: James Timmons, John Croft, Nathan 
Tefft, Fred. Schwind, Charles Chappel, Chris- 
topher Finkbeiner, B. Trombla, George Button, 
Thomas Hartshorn, H. M. Hoover, Fred. Yea- 
ger, James F. Fleming, James Hayes, A. E. 
Wilson, Henry Broka, J. L. Wilson, Joseph 
Bruce, Charles Gross, Phillip Witz, William 
Heckler, John Yeager, Chris. Kner, William 
Walters, Fred. Treichel, Jacob Davis, H. R. 
Charles, D. Simmons, N. Wedertz, and A. C. P. 
Boyce. On the same date the Post was insti- 
tuted, the name being conferred in honor of John 
Wolford, a fourteen-year-old soldier of Co. B, 
55th O. V. I., who was killed at Bull Run, Au- 
gust 30,1862. James Hayes was the first com- 
mander, and Jacob Davis, the first adjutant; 
James Hayes was re-elected in 1882; Frederick 
Yeager, in 1883; James P. Averill, 1884; James 
Timmons, 1885; Christopher Finkbeiner, 1886; 
James Hayes, 1887; Isaac Whitson, 1888; W. 
H. Hollenbeck, 1889-90; George R. Scott, 1891 
(resigned); Jacob Metzger, 1892-93; George But- 
ton, 1894 and 1895. The following served as 
adjutants: James P. Averill succeeded adjutant 
Davis in 1882; W. H. Hollenbeck, 1883, 1885; 
Frederick Yeager, 1886, 1889 and.1890; W. H. 
Hollenbeck, 1887-88; Jas. Hayes, 1891 to 1896. 
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The membership was at one time eighty, but is 
now reduced to twenty-four. The total number 
enrolled was 134. 


The old Grand Army Post, known as No. 38, 
was organized after the war. In September, 
1869, J. B. Newton was adjutant. In common 
with the contemporary subordinate posts of Ohio 
and other States, No. 38 surrendered its charter. 

Perrysburg Lodge, No. 524, K. of P. or- 
ganized in November, 1891, was instituted De- 
cember 2, that year, by C. D. Yonker, of Bow- 
ling Green, with I. M. Sadler, P. C.; E. L. Blue, 
Gre. 27]. David, “V..-C:¢  Withaay 'Schlect;52 7; 
James Fruescher, M. of F.; P. C. Ray, M. at A.; 
R. Danz, M. of E.; Charles Tyler, K. of R. .& 
Sin Rader, LG ©. C> Baird;, [r.,:O--Gt; 
and the following named unofficial members— 
H. C. Lawrence, B. F. Gonder, R. S. Clegg, 
D. C. Whitehead, John Cranker, C. A. Powers, 
J. C. Thompson, G. W. Hoffman, N. L. Han- 
son, A. Hufford, F. Zanger, J. H. Rheinfrank, 
I, S. Powers, Joe -E. Baird, ‘J. H.. Marshall, 
T. J. Chilcote, B. Trombla, G. H. Caldwell, A. 
Williams, Thomas Roether, and J. P. Thomp- 
son. The chancellors of the lodge, since or- 
ganization, have been as follows: E. L. Blue, 
I. S. Bowers, William Schlect, D. K. Hollen- 
beck, C. A. Hoffman, E. L. Kingsbury, R. Danz 
and George Roether. The keepers of records 
and seals have been: C. V. Tyler, D. K. Hol- 
lenbeck, N. L. Hanson, Joe E. Baird and A. W. 
Degner. The membership in June, 1895, was 
about one hundred. 


Eldorado Lodge, No. 322, Daughters of Re- 
bekah, was chartered May 23, 1890, on petition 
of J. C. Hoyt, Decatur Van Hellen, Aaron Huaf- 
ford, G. H. Caldwell, J. P. Thompson, Edward 
Conrad, Fred Jezzard, Julia Ann Hoyt, Rose E. 
Caldwell, Alice Van Hellen and A. R. Williams. 
In May, 1895, there were thirty-five members in 
good standing. 

Tippecanoe Council, No. 77, National Union, 
was chartered August 27, 1889, with Jacob Da- 
vis, ‘C.. J. Hartsing, R. H. Chubb,.C. ‘B.oFra- 
deau, T. B. Oblinger, Fred Yeager, J. H. Mar- 
shall, R. Danz, N.'L. Hanson, Joseph Lindsay, 
PF. Jezzard, E. L. Blue,-H. M.. Hoover, C..A, 
Powers, I. S. Bowers, William Schlect, N. Tefft, 
Christopher Finkbeiner and G. Schwind. 


Perry Lodge, Knights of the Golden Rule, 
No. 159, was chartered February 28, 1885, with 
twenty-nine members, among whom were W. H. 
Hollenbeck, F. E. Hollenbeck, I. S. Bowers, 
H. M. Hoover, D. K. Hollenbeck, Madams Ella 
Averill, Belle Mix and M. Finkbeiner, and N. S. 
Hanson. 

Temperance Soctetics.—Fort Meigs Division, 
Sons of Temperance, was organized in 1848, with 
the following named officers in Division rank: 
James W. Ross, Addison Smith, George W. 
Clark, W. H. Courser, John Webb, John Bates, 
Jesse S. Norton, John Croft, Ozem Galpin and 
George Albert. 

Perrysburg Lodge, No. 179, I. O. G. T., was 
organized May 25, 1866, with thirty-two mem- 
bers, and disbanded February 9, 1875, when 
Fred. Yeager and James Timmons were the only 
representatives of the charter members present. 
The newer temperance societies, such as the 
Woman’s Temperance League of 1874, decided 
upon another line of work, and in this particular 
opposed the I. O. G. T., won the members away, 
and left it to disband. In July, 1874, the Anti- 
License Convention assembled, and in April, 1876, 
tne crusade against saloons was commenced at 
Perrysburg and other towns. 

Perrysburg Temperance Union adopted arti- 
cles of association, September 2, 1877, with 762 
members. This union originated in a meeting 
held June 26, when a Murphy Temperance Soci- 
ety was formed. — 

The Perrysburg.Saengerbund was organized 
July 21, 1868, with John H. Rheinfrank, presi- 
dent, and John Bader, Jr., secretary. F. R. 
Miller, George Hoffman, Jr., John Haller, John 
Hirth and Clemens Leaf were chosen trustees, 
and John Eberly, treasurer. 


CONELUSION. 


The writer, on closing these articles on Per- 
rysburg, must acknowledge the value of aid. 
rendered by Mrs. Perrin, D. K. Hollenbeck, 
William Crook, Mr. McKnight, James Hayes, the 
Hoffmans, Mr. Callard, Mr. Hayes, of Fort 
Meigs, Rev. Mr. Adams, Mrs. Frederick, Mrs. 
Samuel Smith, J. H. La Farree, Christopher 
Finkbeiner, and the younger old settlers, such as 
Joe E. Baird, Thomas M. Franey, and the editor 
of the old Perrysburg Journal. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


PLAIN TOWNSHIP. 


Survey, Porutation, Erc.—TorocrarpHy—Earty History—P1oneers—First LAND BuyErRs— 
PIONEER SCHOOLS AND ScHoLars—Moprern Scnoots—EsTaBLISHMENT oF TowwNsHIP — 
TownsHip OFFIcIALS—NITRO-GLyYCERINE ExPLosion—CuURCHES—CONCLUSION. 


HE survey of the exterior lines of 
this township was made, in 1819, by 
Samuel and Alexander Holmes, while 
that of the sub-divisional lines was made, 

in 1821, by I. T. Worthington. The tracks of 
the United States surveyors ,were not covered 
immediately by the pioneers, as is the case with 
new-lands to-day. Almost a decade passed over 
the land since the survey, before one of the 
courageous first settlers selected a corner of the 
township for his home, and the denary period 
was extended another decade before civilization 
left its impression appreciably on the forest. In 
1840, the population was 272. Ten years later, 
the enumerators found 492 inhabitants; in 1860, 
there were 1,300; 1n 1870 the number was1,719, 
increased, by 1880, to 1,985, and, by 1890, to 
2,673. Of this total there were 1,589 credited 
to that part of Bowling Green west of Main 
street, leaving to the township proper 1,084 in- 
habitants. i 
As the name denotes the surface is level, if a 
few sand ridges be excepted. The soil is a sandy 
loam merging into sand on the ridges. Before 
the days of ditches, numerous swamps or swales 
existed which yielded heavy crops of hay in dry 
seasons, and after being drained became espec- 
ially fertile. As a rule the whole township, out- 
side Bowling Green, is devoted to agriculture, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that the 
farmers of the territory have converted the sandy 
area into productive fields, gardens and orchards. 
In late years the stock-breeder has introduced 
fine grades of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
and erected, so to speak, a new branch of indus- 
try peculiarly suitable to this township. “nh 
In early years after the Presbyterian mission 
below Grand Rapids was abandoned, or ‘dis- 
-banded, Rev. Isaac Van Tassel, the ex-superin- 
-tendent, established himself and family on a 
farm, and in 1834 or 1835, introduced silk cul- 
ture, setting out hundreds of mulberry trees 
which he obtained through friends in Connecti- 


cut or New York. For nearly fifteen years he 
devoted himself earnestly to agriculture, horti- 
culture and stock-growing, and at the time of his 
death, in 1849, was undoubtedly one of the first, 
if not the first, agriculturists of the county. 


The Sucker-rod oil belt extends diagonally 
through this township, where it is marked by its 
narrowness and few extensions. A new field, it 
has produced oceans of petroleum, and appeared 
as inexhaustible in 1895 as it did at the begin- 
ning. In the chapter devoted to Oil and Gas, 
the history of this field is related, and its exten- 
sions described. 

Pioneers.—At the date when the Caucasian 
pioneers appeared in Weston, Center, Liberty 
and Middleton, Plain was an Indian hunting- 
ground, with few attractions, even for the sav- 
ages. Jt was not long to remain so. The man, 
seekirig a home for his family, found in it a safe 
place to invest his little savings and his labor; 
while the imprudent, pulling against the current 
of adversity, found here a harbor which held out 
promise of rest, if not plenty. The first actual 
settler came in 1831, and by degrees the territory 
was opened up. The pioneers, as a rule, were 
earnest, frank and kind, and bridged the interval 
between sin and purity*by kindness. They made 
the mistakes and had the failings of the time, but 
such were the excesses of their virtues. ‘Rough 
and tender, they were generous, they were indus- 
trious, and they were enterprising, according to 
the spirit of their times. They knew not fear, 
were brave to rashness, revelled in the free air, 
gloried in the forest they were conquering, and 
altogether were men fitted exactly for opening a 
new country. The women of pioneer times, too, 
were as brave as the men. They were the en- 
couragers and sustainers of their husbands and 
sons, and the workers in the homes and gardens 
made in the wilderness. Orderly, economical 
and peaceful, they were the guardians of society, 
however rude, and .of Christian duty, however 
vaguely understood. 
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First Land Buyers.—In the early history of 
Bowling Green many of the pioneers of this town- 
ship are referred to, and the story of their settle- 
ment well told. Again, in the chapters devoted 
to biography, the history of many of the first set- 
tlers is related in detail. For these reasons, it is 
unnecessary—it would be repetition—to tell the 
same story over, so that the reader must be con- 
tent with the official notices of the pioneer land- 
buyers. 

On April 6, 1831, Joseph DeWitt entered the 
W. Pt. of S. E. £ Sec. 36; Joseph A. Sargent fol- 
lowed on May 31 by entering the E. Pt. of the 
same; John Wilson purchased the S. E. of N. E. 
1 Sec. 14, October 6, 1832; Valentine Winslow, 
the W.'Pt. of SS. BE. '4 Secs 5; February 7 ;: Hor- 
ace Hamilton, the N. E. of S. E. Sec. 5, Sep- 
tember 13; Samuel Hamilton, the W. Pt. of N. 
E. Sec. 5, December 25; and Elisha Martindale, 
the Si sien N. “Wes-Secs.24;October 292. In 
1833, a larger delegation of pioneers purchased 
homes here. John Skinner and John Gardner, 
on Sec. 1, April 11 and May 27, respectively; 
Thomas Leavering, on Sec. 13, May 25; James 
T. Skinner, on Sec. 5, June 13; Joseph Holling- 
ton, on Sec. 25, August 5; Thomas and William 
Gorrill, on Sec. 13, August 21; David Chadwick, 
on Sec. 14, August 31; Mahlon Meeker, on Sec. 
12, October 3; Alex. Howard, on Sec. 12, Octo- 
ber 2; Joseph Mitchell, on Sec. 35, October 17; 
Stephen Ward, on Sec. 24, October 18; Ben. S. 
Reid, on Sec. 25, November 10; John McComb, 
on Sec. 13, November 22; Henry Walker, on 
Sec. 24, November 25; and Andrew M. Stewart, 
on Sec. 12, December 4, 1833. Among the buy- 
ers of 1834 were James Reed and Moses M. Ar- 
nold, Sec. 32, January 1; David Maginnis and 
James Maginnis, Sec. 12, February 20; and 
Thomas and William Gorrill, Sec. 13, August 21, 
1834. 

The Hannons, Woodburys, Van Tassels, 
Gatehouses, Mintons, Edgertons, Warners, White- 
heads, John Evers’ family, and other well-known 
pioneers, came into the wilderness shortly after, 
and shared in its development. 

Pioneer Schools and Scholars.—The Bell 
school house and the Plain church were the prin- 
cipal institutions of pioneer days. The school 
house stood on the northeastern corner of Sec- 
tion 26, and the church on the northeastern 
corner of Section 21. From 1835 to 1841 the 
church was the subject of daily conversation, 
and the school received attention. In the year 
named, John Whitehead (who died in 1895), and 
John E. Jenkins built a shool house for thé sub- 
scribers in what later was known as District No. 


2, constructed a little belfry, and therein placed 
the bell, which formerly wes used at the Mission 
house. Rev. Isaac Van Tassel was the donor, 
but there were conditions attached to the gift 
which left the title of it in the donor. A few 
years later, the house passed into the possession of 
the common-school trustees, and Mr. Van Tassel 
had the bell removed. The old school house 
was burned in 1857, but its memory is green, for 
few, if any, of the old settlers of Plain or their 
children, forget to mention the old Bell school 
house. It was by no means the first institution 
of learning here, for, in 1835, after the Gorrills 
removed to Bowling Green, Morris Brown, the 
great pedagogue of that day, gathered the youth 
in a cabin, and taught many of them their first 
lessons. 

The enumeration of youth, between four and 
twenty years of age, in Plain township, made 
between October 1 and October 20, 1842, shows 
fifty-five males and fifty-one females, in Districts 
Nos. 2, 3 and 5 and Joint-District No. 5. The 
school census was taken by Abraham D. Edger- 
ton, township clerk, who reported the following 
named children of school age: 

District No. 2.—Martha J., Mary A. and 
Joseph (Jr.) Mitchell; Mary, Jane, Ann, Hannah, 
Stephen and William (Jr.) Hoff; Elizabeth Buz- 
zard (ward of N. A. Reed); Stella M., John and 
George Parsons (wards of Neptune Nearing); 
Mary N. and Ann E. Jones; John H., Lucius B. 
and Isaac Wan Tassel Gatehouse; Charles W. 
Evers; Lois, John and Robert Eldridge; W. W. 
Hunter, Daniel P. and Charlotte L. Whitehead; 
Ellen, ‘Sarah, Jane, Richard, Isaac and Geo. 
Green; Isaac and Diantha Hunter; Mary Thurs- 
tin; Alvin Coe; Susan Rebideau and Sophia H. 
Tebault (written Teboo), (wards of Rev. I. Van 
Tassel); Clavilla, Lyman and Bennett Osgood, 
and Stephen Eldridge. 

District No. 3.—Benjamin H., Roxanna, 
Lucy, Celia, Sarah, Mary H. and Charlotte 
Woodbury; Robert B., Nathan W., William H. 
and Martha B. Minton; Sarah M. Condit; Eliza, 
Nancy M., Charles and Henry Pierce; John E. 
Loper; Lemuel, John, David and Milla Wagoner; 
Jacob, Samuel, Benjamin and Joseph Huff; Mar- 
tha B., David, Hannah and Phillip P. Condit; 
Orville and Zilpha: Hunter. 

Joint-District No. 5 (part in Plain).—Horatio, 
Narcissa A., Betsy H., Mary, Mahlon (Jr.) and 
John Meeker; Elsa A., Rhewa and George Harris; 
John, Caleb and Sarah Clarke; Andrew J. and 
Ann M. Manville, and Eleanor Maginnis. 

District No. 5.—James, John, Ann, Joseph 
(Jr)., Elizabeth and Almy L. Ralston; Sprankle, 
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Louisa, Caroline and Rebecca Snyder (children 
of Samuel); Samuel, Jacob, John, Mary, Betsy, 
William and P. G. Snyder (children of Daniel), 
and Catherine and Mary J. Woods. . 

They formed the school population seven 
years after the first class was organized in the 
Thurstin cabin, at Bowling Green. Many of the 
children of 1842 are the men and women of Plain 
and Bowling Green, of 1895, some residing on 
the spot where they were born, others inhabit- 
ing the new towns and villages which they aided 
in establishing. Some are in distant California, 
and others may be found scattered over the 
States and Territories of the Union. 

Modern Schools.— Like the records of the 
township, the records of the schools, down to 
1881, are in the deplorable condition of nihility. 
Many of the townships have had good records 
which are now in the same state; but none of 
them, save Henry, can approach Plain in this 
matter. The document on which the foregoing 
enumeration is based was found in the county 
auditor’s archives, but there is nothing to show 
the transactions of the board of education down 
to, 1881, though in the chapter on Schools many 
of the teachers hired by that board find mention. 

The school board of 1881-82 comprised 
George Smith, Rezin Jewell and J. H. LeGalley, 
2; Christian Schearer and John S. Matthews, 3; 
N. W. Minton, 4; George M. Brown, 5; Eman- 
uel Constable, 6; Henry Goodenough, 7; P. 

- Myers, 8; C. P. Fox, 9; . George Smith, 10; 
W. T. Gillespie, 11; and Frederick Hartman, 12. 
A bid of $950 for a brick school house in No. 10 
was accepted in June, 1882, and one fora similar 

house in No. 5, in June, 1883. In November, 
1885, plans for the brick house in No.9, Sec. 15, 
were accepted. In April, 1886, the personnel of 
the board was changed, by the election of D. L: 
Thurstin, W. H. Ewing, J. S. Matthews, Justus 
Stearns, Henry Hughes, George W. Callin, 
Moses Lane, Sr., Jacob Kromer, E. Miller, John 
S. Dalley, W. T. Gillespie and Wilson Patterson 
as members. Later, the names of William Eng- 
lish, George Knouse, Thomas Avery, William 
Hale and B. C. Woodbury appear; and, still 
later, J. B. Craw, C. W. Richardson, Matthew 
Munn, George Brimm, G. C. Nearing and Fred 
Sutton are named as members. In 1894, Joseph 
Hampton, J. B. Stearns, Eli Wilson, Joseph 
McClung and J. B. Craw were elected members 
for the long term; G. H. Avery, R. C. Minear 
and G. E. Gill were among the members in April 
of that year. , ; 

Establishment of Township.—The commis- 

sioners of Wood county, in session March 3, 
25 : 


1835, set off the following described territory, 
under the name Plain Township—commencing 
at the northeast corner of T. 5, R. 10, thence 
west to the N. W. corner of Section 3, south to 
the southeast corner.of Section 9, west to the 
southwest corner of Section 7, thence to the 
southwest corner of T. 5, thence to the south- 
east corner, and north to the place of beginning. 
The election was ordered to be held at Henry 
Walker’s house on April 4, 1835. By reference 
to the chapter on Bowling Green, the location 
of the first place of meeting may be learned, with 
other interesting facts relating to the earliest set- 
tlers along the eastern line of thistownship. On 


_March 3, 1840, Sections 3 and 10 were annexed 


to Washington township, but on March 3, 1845, 
were restored to Plain. The next territorial 
change was made December 2, 1844, when the 
South 4 of Section 36, T. 6, R. ro (recorded as 
range 12), wasset off from Middleton and annexed 
to Plain. That territory was returned for taxa- 
tion from 1849 to 1852—James Hall, S. G. 
Skinner, Francis Maginnis, William Lewis, and 
Asher Wickham, Sr., being then the known 
owners. James Ralston’s recollections of this 
transaction point it out as being done in the inter- 
est of the school district. The records of this 
township have been subjected to the worst treat- 
ment imaginable. Most of them have been lost, 
so that to-day, not one of the many old settlers, 
who have been interviewed on the subject of their 
whereabouts, can tell anything of them. The 
county auditor’s office does not present to the 
searcher much that would permit him. to make a 
list of the trustees prior to 1843; but, fortunately, 
in the clerk of courts’ office, he found the bonds of 
justices: from 1836 to 1895, being the only per- 
fect record, relating to this division of the county 
extant. 
TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


First Election. —There were nineteen votes re- 
corded at the first election, namely: Mahlon 
Meeker, Andrew Race, Joel Osgood, Joseph Zerbe, 
Nathaniel Edgerton, A. D. Edgerton, Abner 
Charles, James Maginnis, John Wilson, David 
Dewitt, William Dewitt, Jacob Stauffer, David 
Maginnis, Joshua Wood, Henry Walker, William 
G. Charles, ‘Joseph Dewitt, Joseph A. Sargent 
and Elisha Martindale. In October following, 
when twenty votes were cast, the names of Eli 
Manville, John Wood, Stephen Ward, Jacob 
Outkelt, W. C. Hunter, Christopher Stright and 
Leonard Pierce, with many of the older voters, 
appear as voters, bringing the number, in 1835, 
up to twenty-six. David Maginnis, Joseph De- 
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witt and Jacob Stauffer are said to have been 
chosen trustees, but there is nothing of record to 
show this beyond the fact that they were judges 
of election. = Fak 

Justices of the Peace.—The justices of the 
peace who have qualified since June, 1836, are 
named in the following list: Henry Walker, 
1836 and 1839; Joshua Wood, 1839; Joseph A. 
Sargent, 1840; Sylvanus Hatch, 1842; James 
Maginnis, 1843; Gideon Thomas, 1846;S. W. St. 
John, 1846 and 1850; Peleg G. Thomas, 1848, 
resigned October, 1851, requalified December 
SrSsicek. -C.Comsteck, 1857; Me By Tracy, 
PSs4=57;-\2iDn Smith, 1855;,.S.. Wa sts—jonn, 
1860, 1863, and 1866; R. C. Comstock, 1862, 
and continuously until re-elected in 1883; Am- 
herst Ordway, 1869 and 1872; Samuel W. Clay, 
1874 and 1877; W. A. Benschoter, 1880; Samuel 
Case, 1883; Nathan D. Patterson, 1886 and 
1889, resigned in 1891; William Ewing, 1886 
and 1889; Abel Comstock, 1890 and 1893; J. P. 
Battles, 1891 and 1894, and Christopher Lehman, 
1893, resigned in July, 1893. 

Clerks.—The clerks of the township, so far as 
documents and records show, were: A. D. Edger- 
ton, 1842; Samuel Clark, Jr., 1845; N. W. Min- 
ton, 1853; Sylvanus Hatch, 1855; J. J. Parsons, 
1857; George N. Parsons, 1858; D. Cargo, 1860; 
He -G. Condit1362;; D. Cargo; 1863; W.Pow- 
ers, 1864; D. Cargo, 1865; J. D. Bolles, 1871; 
D. Cargo, 1873; W. M. Leaming, 1874; Guy C. 
Nearing, 1875; H. H.. Collins, 1876; W. H. 
Smith, 1877; W. M. Leaming, 1879; Abel Com- 
stock, 1881; and Joseph G. Starn, 1887. I. W. 
Clayton, the present clerk, was elected in 1894, 
and re-elected:in 1896. 

Trustees. —The names and dates in the follow- 
ing list are based on signatures to the township 
levies down to 1880, on a list furnished, from 
1881 to 1894, and on the records of the April 
elections of 1895. 
1843—Joel Osgood, John Whitehead, W. G. Charles. 
1844-—Flisha Martindale, Philip Condit, John Whitehead. 
1845—John Evers, Peleg G. Thomas, W. G. Charles. 
1846—Alfred Condit, Peleg G. Thomas, Philip Condit. 
1848—Joseph A. Sargent, Peleg G. Thomas, Alva Sholes. 
1849—William G. Lamb, S. L. Brewster, Francis Maginnis. 
1851—Jacob Minton, John Whitehead, Joshua Carr. 

1858—J. R. Tracy, J. M. Lamb, Silas Thomas. 
1859—S. W. St. John, R. B. Minton, Silas Thomas. 
1860-61—S. W. St. John, R. B. Minton, Silas Thomas, 
1862—J. W. Woodbury, R. B. Minton, A. Condit. 
1863—J. W. Woodbury, J. R. Tracy, Silas Thomas. 
1864—J. W. Woodbury, John Whitehead, Silas Thomas. 
1865—J. W. Woodbury, A. Condit, H. G. Condit. 
1866—William Gorrill, G. W. Matthews, Hugh Cargo. 
'1867—M. B. Tracy, G. W. Matthews, E. C. Minton. 
1868--M. B. Tracy, John Whitehead, E. C. Minton. 
1869—Guy C. Nearing, John Whitehead, John Coen. 


1870—Guy C. Nearing, N. W. Minton, Myron LeGalley. 
1871-72—M. B. Tracy, Allen McKenzie, Le Grand Bishop. 


1873—M. B. Tracy, N. B. Patterson, (not named). 

1874—M. B. Tracy, J. O. Avery, D. Skinner. — 

1875—G. M. Brown, J. O. Avery, A. McKenzie. 

1876—Moses Lane, G. M. Brown, John Clarke. 

1877—S. W. St. John, G. M. Brown, John Clarke. 
1878—Moses Lane, G. M. Brown, J. S. Dalley, Thomas C. 
Reid, vice Brown. 


‘1879—M. B. Tracy, G. M. Brown, J. S. Dalley. 


1880—M. B. Tracy, Thomas D. Avery, Allen McKenzie. 
1881—Wilson Patterson, S. W. St. John, Allen McKenzie. 


The trustees elected since 1882 are named as 
follows: Allen McKenzie, 1882; Frederick’ Hart- 
man, 1883 to 1886; Morgan F. Withrow, 1887 
to 1895; Henry Goodenough, 1884; Charles H. 
Tracy, 1887, re-elected in 1890; John A. Stearns, 
1889, 1892; E. H. St. John, 1893; John Hart- 
man, 1894; Albertus Russell, 1895; and E. H. 
St. John, 1896. 

Treasurers.—Jacob Minton was treasurer in 
1839, and.for some years later; while John W. 
Woodbury was chosen in 1845. The modern 
treasurers are named as follows: Jay P. Lat- 
shaw, 1877; John R. Hankey, 1880; Charles C. 
Potter, 1889; and Gus. H. Bunkey, 1895. 

Assessors.—Isaac Van Tassel, Jr., was elected 
assessor in 1842; Joseph R. Tracy, in 1844; 
S. W. St. John, in 1844; and Caleb S. Clark, jn 
1850; * *  *. Nehemiah Ordway, 1377;, Ne- 
hemiah Ordway and Albertus Russell, 1880; 
Nehemiah Ordway and Eli Wilson, 1881; Ne- 
hemiah Ordway, 1884; A. S. Rush and James P. 
Woodbury, 1886; Nehemiah Ordway and A. E. 
Battles, 1887; Julius Walkerand W. C. Battles, 
1888; €. E. Matthews, D. W. Lowell, E. E. 
Gundy, and Carl Smith, 1893; A. E. Battles and 
Carl Smith, 1894; A. E. Battles, Carl Smith, 
C. E. Matthews and D. H. Lowell, 1895. In 
1895, assessor Smith received a majority vote in 
East Plain. In 1896, E. A. Battles, W. M. Mc- 
Kenzie, A. Ordway, and D. W. Lowell, were 
elected. 

Board of. Education.—In 1896, G. .H. 
Avery, J. H. Shearer, Sandford Low, and G. E. 
Gill, were elected. 


Nitro-Glycerine Explosion.—Were a chapter 
on tragedies and accidents to be written, Plain 
township would require very little space. While it 
has not been entirely free from them, nothing 
strikingly tragic has been enacted within its pres- 
ent lines, nor did an accident occur, from March, 
1849, down to December 6, 1895, to mar the 
quiet of the people. On the latter date, the 
Ohio and Indiana Torpedo Company’s Magazine, 
located on the Fowler farm, Section 35, no less 
than 520 quarts of the stuff was in store at the 
time. Where the little building stood, a hole 
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eight feet deep and twenty-five feet in diameter 
is to be seen, a large elm, which stood near, was 
lifted up and fell, with branches downward, 
while at Bowling Green, two and one-half 
miles away, windows were broken and _ buildings 
shaken. Throughout this and adjoining town- 
ships, the concussion was felt, and the power of 
the explosive manifested to many, who heard 
much of it, but never understood the terrible 
chemical. 


CHURCHES. 


The church history of Bowling Green covers, 
in a measure, that of Plain township. A Meth- 
odist Episcopal and a Congregational Society 
were formed prior to the close of 1835, but the 
members gave much: more attention to temporal 
than to spiritual affairs, for hard times, disap- 
pointments aud sickness which they experienced, 
precluded their desire of worship, and partially 
dulled their religious dispositions. The advance 
of settlement was so gradual as to be scarcely 
perceptible, but, nevertheless, from among the 
small number of pioneers, the ministers of the 
Gospel, representing the Methodist and Congre- 
gational denominations, picked out a few earnest 
men and women and organized them into classes. 
The Plain Church may be credited as the first 
society organized in the township, and Carr’s 
Methodist class as the second. It is not known 
whether the Methodist preachers, named in the 
chapters on Bloom, Montgomery and Perry town- 
ships, visited the settlements in Plain, but it is 
known that, as early as 1836, Rev. Austin Cole- 
man preached the doctrines of John Wesley at 
Bowling Green, and in one or more cabins west 
of the Findlay road. 

Plain Congregational Church.—The begin- 
nings of this branch of the Christian Church, in 
northwestern Ohio, were made in Plain town- 
ship, November 27, 1835, by Revs. Joseph 
Badger, Isaac Van Tassel and Benjamin -Wood- 
bury, of the first part, and Elisha Martindale, 
Jacob Minton, Nathaniel Edgerton, Mehetabel 
Woodbury, Philetta Minton and Lydia Edgerton, 
of the second part. The meeting was held at 
Jacob Minton’s house, near the present Plain 
church. There Mr. Badger presided as mode- 
rator, with Mr. Woodbury, scribe, and there the 
confession of faith and the articles of practice of 
the Presbyteries of Grand River and Portage 
were.adopted for the guidance of the little Church 
then formed in the wilderness. “When it is said 
that the articles were adopted, it must be remem- 
bered that, instead of the words in the seventh 
article, ‘“when he has not thus elected,” the 


words, ‘‘who will not repent,” were adopted. 
The second meeting was held December 5, 1835, 
when Elliot Warner was chosen scribe. In ad- 
dition to the members named above, there were 


-received the following named: Martin and Nancy 


Warner and Clara Martindale. Martin Warner 
was chosen deacon, and, on the date last writ- 
ten, the society was fully organized. Eight days 
after, James Donaldson and Alexander Pugh 
were recommended for admission, and on Janu- 
ary 3, 1836, Hannah Maria, Robert W., Nathan 
W. and William H. Minton were admitted. On 
January 4 a meeting was held at Caleb North’s 
house, ‘‘across the prairie,”” when the owner and 
his wife Sarah, Mary Black, Warner and 
Robert Black were admitted. From that time 
until the close of the year a number of members 
were enrolled, namely: James and Eliza Jane 
Hutchinson, Ann Clarke, with Mary P., Samuel, 
Jr., Joseph, John and Caleb S. Clarke, John 
Whitehead and wife, Isaac Van Tassel, Jr., and 
Phoebe Moore. In April, 1836, the old inter- 
preter at the mission, named King, was tried for 
intemperance and suspended. In October, 1836, 
a Home Missionary Society was organized, to aid 
the American Home Missionary Society. On 
March 3, 1837, Edward C. and Louisa M. Mar- 
tindale, and three members of the Minton fam- 
ily, with Charles Castner, were examined for 
admission. In March and April, several were 
received; among whom were four members of 
the Black family, Roxanna Woodbury and Mrs. 
Gatehouse. In the fall of that year, Johnson H. 
and Mary E. Hobart, Lucia Van Tassel, Samuel: 
Clarke and John E. Jenkins were admitted. On 
March 2, 1838, the society resolved to build a 
church, 30x 44 feet, on the northeast corner of 
Section 21, and to petition for incorporation. 


‘The committee for colleeting building funds was 


not appointed until January, 1839, when neces- 
sity compelled the members to act in this matter, 
as Elisha Martindale had suggested that, hence- 
forth,. meetings should be held in the new school 
building, rather than in his house, as was then 
the custom. Now, the Methodists by some 
means claimed the use. of the school house for 
Sabbath meetings, and the Congregationalists 
were compelled to return to Jacob Minton’s 
house for religious meetings. In the ‘‘ fifties” 
such old settlers as John Evers and others be- 
came members. Rev. Benjamin Woodbury, the 
first pastor, signed the record, December 7, 1845, 
for the last time, arid twenty-two days after he 
died, aged fifty-three years. For over ten years 
he labored here, and also in Milton, West Mill- 
grove, Freeport and Swanton, where he gath- 
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ered small bodies of worshipers and organized 
churches. Almost thirty years after his death, 
or September 9, 1875, a brick building was fin- 
ished, at a cost of $4,000, near the site of the 
old one. This, as restored in 1889-90, tells of 
the progress of the congregation in material 
wealth. The number of members is now (April, 
1895), ninety-four. The clerk, William H. Min- 
ton, was present at its beginning, but all the 
others have passed to their reward. The list of 
pastors contains the following names: Revs. 
T. P. Emerson, P. C. Baldwin, E. B. Turner, 
Thornton, Robert Hovenden, William 
Irons, John Vetter, S. D. Smith, A. J. Hadley, 
S. D. Taylor, J. K. Deering, D. Clapp, Edwin 
Rose, L. Kelsey, William T. Richardson, R. E. 
Hill, S. B. Beard, Charles Shear, M. Knowles 
and the present pastor, Samuel Crosby. In 
April, 1864, this Church ceased to be connected 
with the Presbytery, and in May, 1865, J. W. 
Woodbury represented it in the Congregational 
Conference, held at Mansfield. 

Carr's Methodist Episcopal Church dates 
back to pioneer times. In the scant records 
found at Portage, and particularly in the books 
held by Mayor Collin, of Tontogany, mention of 
this class is made, while in the sketch of the 
Church at Bowling Green, reference is made to 
it. At the close of Mr. Barkdull’s pastorate, 
there were twenty-three members in good stand- 
ing, while the Sabbath-school, called Mt. Pleas- 
ant or Ridge, was carried on by N. T. Stratton. 
At the close of the war of the Rebellion, the 
class comprised R. H. Bullis and wife, Rev. 
Joshua, Polly, Luke and Martha B. Carr, Caro- 
line Crandall, Mary Bullis, Martha Campbell, 
Harriet Conklin and E. Towne. To-day the 
class has an active membership and regular 
services. 

Lovett’s Grove Seventh-day Adventist Church 
elected trustees May 3, 1863, Peter F. Ferciot, 
John Mears and Joseph Ralston being the 
members elect, with John Clarke, church clerk. 
Among the members were William R. H. and 
Betsey H. Avery, J. B. and Adaline Gregory, 
Ann Mears, Lucy Clarke, Rebecca and Eliza 
Ferciot, Oliver and Abigail Mears, Sylvestor 
and Abigail Simons, H. H. and Amelia Van- 
Camp, Harmon and Polina Gregory, Levi S. 
Gregory, Caleb S. and Sarah Clarke. By Jan- 
uary 31, 1864, the sum of $280 was subscribed, 
_the men gave their labor gratis, and a few of 
them contributed material, so that in the fall of 
that year the present frame house of worship was 
completed. William Avery was chosen trustee 
in 1870, vice Joseph Ralston; Oliver Mears, J. 
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B. Gregory, and H. H. Van Camp, in 1876; J. 
B. Craw, R. A. Boardman and H. H. VanCamp 
in 1879; James Klopfenstein, in 1881, for five 
years; H. A. Craw, R. A. Boardman, and W. R. 
H. Avery, 1887; while in 1889 the last named 
succeeded John Clarke as clerk of the board of 
trustees when he, with J. T. Sweet, R. A. 
Boardman, H. A. Craw and John Craw were 
elected trustees. Everett Sweet took his father’s 
place subsequently, while, in 1892, R: A. Board- 
man was re-elected. Prior to 1863, the Advent- 
ists heard the message in a frame school build- 
ing, which stood on W. G. Avery’s land. Then, 
the school house on the Avery and Boardman 
farms, became the place for meeting, and the 
worshipers assembled there until 1864. The 
membership in July, 1895, was sixty-four. 

Union Hill United Brethren Society is a 
branch of the older Center Society. The present 
church house was erected in 1893, during Rev. 
G. W. Coss’ pastorate, when C. W. Thomas, J. 
N. Davis, William Smith, J. H. Karns and W. 
H. Hair were trustees. The constituent mem- 
bers, in 1891, were J. N. Davis, class-leader, 
with the trustees named and their wives; Mrs. 
Seger, Mary Smith, Mrs. Withrow, Philander A. 
and Jane Stephens, Mrs. Snyder, and Mrs. Kate 
Knouse. In 1894 W. H. Hair became class- 
leader, while John Knouse was chosen trustee 
vice J. H. Karns. There were fifty members re- 
ported in July, 1895. 

The Spirttualist Society, in the Carr neigh- 
borhood, claimed a large class in the ‘‘ seventies,”’ 
causing the withdrawal of many members from 
the Methodist, United Brethren and Congrega- 
tional Societies of Plain and Bowling Green. 
The seances and logic of the preachers appeared 
to several men and women to be reasonable, and, 
as a result, many who were not entirely satisfied 
with the older denominational forms, adopted 
the new. 

The Free Methodist Sootety erected a house 
of worship, near the corners of Plain, Weston 
and Washington townships, in 1881, Mr. Adrett 
being then pastor. That society merged into the - 
Congregational Society sometime after, bringing 
title to the frame of the building with it. The 
Consolidated Church sided the house, and plas- 
tered the interior. Among the members were 
Henry Finkenbinder, David Porter, Mrs. Conklin, 
and Mr. Baker and wife. The house ultimately 
became the properity of the owner of the land. 

The Christian Union, organized a few years 
ago, repaired and refitted up the church building, 
in 1888, and therein Rev. McBride preached toa 
small congregation. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The people of Plain, as shown in the fore- 
going record, have pursued the even tenor of 
their way, undisturbed by feuds within their ter- 
ritory. The tax for building a plank road, 
caused some commotion, as related in the chap- 
ter on Roads, Navigation, etc. When the clarion 
notes of war rang out in April, 1861, patriotism 
was not sleeping in Plain, for old men as well as 


| 


young responded to the summons of the Repub- 
lic’s President, and left home and friends to 
battle for the Union. The roster and record of 
the soldiers of Plain are given in the Military 
chapter. It is in itself a history of which the 
people of this division of the county may well be 
proud. In other chapters of general history 
references are made to this township; while, in 
the pages devoted to biography, a large number 
of family sketches are given. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


PORTAGE TOWNSHIP. 


PoPULATION—TOwWNSHIP ORGANIZATION—RECORDS—TowNSHI?v OFFICIALS—SCHOOLS—PIONEERS— 
Lanp BuyErRs—VILLAGES; PortTacGE ViLLacE—Its Hisrory—Scuoo_ts—INCORPORATION— 


OFrFICIALS—CHURCHES—SOCIETIES. 


HIS division of the county was surveyed 


about the time the surveyors went through | 


Bloom and Liberty. The population, in 
1840, was only 199, increased, by 1850, 
to 403; by 1860, to 833; by 1870, to 1,069; by 
1880, to 1,434; and by 1890, to 2,328. 
Township Organtzation.—The township, as 
established December 3, 1832, embraced the 
territory, now known as Liberty, Henry, Portage, 
Bloom, Montgomery and Perry townships; but, 
on March 3, 1833, Perry was detached. Port- 
age was not organized until July 20, 1833, owing 
to the fact that the act of establishment did not 
give satisfaction, and that it had to be reconsid- 
ered by the commissioners. On June 3, 1833, 
when all that part of the organized township of 
Middleton, known as T. 5, N., R. 11 E., and so 
much of T. 5, N. R. 10 E., as lies south of the 
line, dividing Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
from Sections/8, 17, 16, 15, 14 and 13 (ortwenty- 
four sections of Plain township), was set off un- 
der the name proposed in 1832. On July 20, 
1833, the first election was held, John Sargent, 
Benjamin Cox and Thomas Slight being judges, 
and Joseph A. Sargent and Joseph Cox, clerks. 
Joseph Cox, Jacob Eberly and John Sargent re- 
ceived 16, 14 and 15 votes, respectively, for 
trustees, and were declared elected. John B. 
_McKnight was elected clerk; Collister Haskins, 
treasurer; Thomas Slight, constable; Benjamin 


Cox and John Gallatin, overseers of the poor; | 


George Mercer, supervisor; Adam Phillips re- 


ceived 6 votes for fence-viewer; Joseph A. Sar- 
gent, 9; Peter Johnson, 13; Thomas Cox, 11; 
and John M. Jaquis, 3. The electors, outside 
the men named, were George Heminger, Jacob 
Phillips aud Charles McLain, so that all the 
voters, with three exceptions, were candidates 
for office. 

Reeords.—The record books of the township, 
in possession of the clerk, date back to 1880, as 
minute books of trustees, and to 1873, as minute 
books of the school board. From the county 
records, however, the names of justices of the 
peace, from 1834 to 1895, were obtained, and, 
from documents in the auditor’s office, the names 
of trustees and clerks. A thorough search in the 
township and village of Portage resulted in the 
discovery of school minutes from 1856 to 1872, 
and of trustees’ records from 1865 to 1872, with 
three miscellaneous record books. They were 
discovered by Mrs. Hill, while other valuable 
books relating to Portage and Liberty were held 
from the destroyer by Mrs. Norris. From all 
available, authentic sources the following dates 
and names of township officials were obtained: 


TOWNSHIP . OFFICIALS, 


Trustees.—In 1841, James H. Scott and 
William DeWitt are named as trustees; in 1848, 
William Prescott, David Cook and William De- 
Witt; in 1849, Nathan Minard was elected, wzce 
Cook, and with Johnson and Prescott formed the 
board in 1850; in 1853, John McCrory, vzce 
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Prescott; in 1854, John Johnson and David 
Cook were chosen; in 1858, John Johnson, Jacob 
Dauterman and William Graham; and, in 1859, 
Aaron S. Dresser was elected, vzce Graham, 
while John Johnson was re-elected in 1860. The 
trustees, elected from 1863 to 1878, were S. L. 
Sargent, J. Z. Smith and J. G. Patterson, 1863; 
Jacob Dauterman, Lewis Long and T. J. Vos- 
burg, 1864; James Teller, A. L. Stevens and 
Jacob Dauterman, 1865-66; Lewis Long, T. J. 
Vosburg and James Teller, 1867; Jonas Hamp- 
shire, elected vz7ce Long, in 1868; T. J. Vosburg, 
James Teller and Lewis Long, 1869, 1870 and 
1871; Jacob Dauterman, with Vosburg and 
Teller, 1871 and 1872; Teller, Long and Vos- 
burg, in 1873-74; Teller, Long and Geo. Hamp- 
shire, in 1875-76; Andrew Welton, William 
Caris and S. Wilcox, in 1877; John Miller served 


in 1878, but, resigning in November, John Shoup. 


was appointed, and with J. C. Eberly and Miller, 
re-elected, served until April, 1879. The elec- 
tions since that time resulted in the choice of the 
following named citizens as trustees: 1879, J. C. 
Eberly, R. P.-Hillard, G. P. Gorton; 1880-81, 
John Johnston, Thomas W. Knight, Sr., R. P. 
Hillard; 1882, Thomas W. Knight, Sr., Nathan 
Morse, C. Ensminger; 1883, John Johnston, Jr. 
Reuben Hillard, Nathan Morse; 1884, John John- 
ston, Jr., Wilson Solether, John Troxell, Dr. T. 
W. Knight, wzce Solether; 1885, George W. 
Stearns, John Troxell, John Johnston; 1886, J. 
W. Cole, John Johnston, B. Odell. 

In 1887, B. Odell was elected for a term of 
three years; in 1888, A. J. Schauweker; in 1880, 
Philip McCrory; Daniel Mears appointed, vzce 
Schauweker, August 30, 1889; in 1890, Lewis 
Shinew, George Hampshire, William Musser; in 
1891, William Musser; in 1892, Daniel Mears, 
Jr.; in 1893, Lewis Shinew, James ‘Teatsworth, 
vice William Musser, resigned; in 1894, Jacob 
Spockey, and in 1895, Daniel Mears, Jr.; 1896, 
James Teatsworth. 

Justices.—The justices were John -Sargent, 
1834; John Groves, 1834; John B. McKnight, 
1835, resigned in 1837; John Cox, 1837; Nathan 
Minard, 1839-42~48-51; Joseph Cox, 1840; 
_ Francis Carothers, 1841; James B. Scott, 1846 
(did not qualify); Bailey Clough, 1847-51; 
James McFadden, 1850 to 1859; Henry Van- 
Schuter, 1855; Samuel Johnson, 1855; Joseph 
P. Bisbee, 1858 (did not qualify); N. L. Besan- 
son, 1859 and 1889; J. P. Bisbee, 1861, 1864, to 
1882; Eli Phillips, 1863; Robert McMahan, 1865; 
B. N. Gibson, 1866; Robert McMahan, 1868 to 
1880; R. G. Palter, 1872; Daniel Mears, 1883, 
86; Henry Thrailkill, 1885, 1888 (died in 1890); 


Philip Spackey, 1890; Thomas C. McEwen, 
1890, died early in 1894; Nathan L. Besanson, 
1892; Daniel Mears, Sr., 1894; W. A. Est- 
erly, 1895; A. T. Hickerson was chosen in 1894 
to serve until 1897. . 

Clerks. —John B. McKnight appears to have 
served as clerk until the fall of 1835. The next 
incumbent was William Mercer, who served until 
1844, when Elisha Hanson was elected. A. B. 
Sayler served as clerk the same year; William 
Mercer was elected in 1846; Bailey Clough, in 
1848; James McFadden, in 1851; A. Van Blar- 
cum, in 1858; N. L. Besanson, 1860; Elliott 
Eberly, 1863; Robert McMahan, 1865-72; S. P. 
Harrison, 1873; Robert McMahan, 1874; C. C. 
Soule, 1875; John Halsey, 1876-80; Andrew 
Welton, appointed in March, 1882; Thomas W. 
Knight, Jr., 1882; N. L. Besanson, 1883; and 
John Johnston, Jr., 1894, re-elected 1896. 

Treasurers.—Collister Haskins, the first 
treasurer, was succeeded by Jacob Eberly, who 
served until 1852, when John H. DeWitt was 
elected. Collister Haskins was re-elected in 
1853, and served until 1862, when John Johnston 
was elected. Jacob Eberly served from 1864 to 
1873; D. Housley was elected in 1873; DiS. 
Boyd, 1875; Jonas Hampshire, 1878; Robert 
Miller, 1880; L. N. Lembrich, 1886; Andrew A. 
Ensminger, 1888; and L. N. Lembrich, the pres- 
ent (1889) treasurer. 

Assessors. —William Mercer, who was asses- 
sor 1n“1842, is said to have held the office for 
some years before, James H. Scott succeeding 
him in 1844, and Wiliam DeWitt, elected in 
1848, served some years; Darwin Weaver, 1865; 
E. A. Wilson, 1868; Lewis Dienst, 1873; Daniel 
Mears, 1877-83; Erastus Musser, 1883; J. F. 
Wollam, 1885, William A. Esterly, 1886; Will- 
iam Caris, 1888; William A. Esterly, 1889 to 
94; W. A. Esterly, D. C. Whitehead and Fred 
W. Lembrich, 1894; F. W. Lembrich, A. J. 
Hickerson and J. H. Kuhlman, 1895; N. W. 
Wirebaugh, Nathan Morse and A. J. Hicker- 
son, +1896. 

In 1872, a petition was presented to the 
trustees of Portage, asking them to call an elec- 
tion to vote for and against the appropriation of 
$12,500 aid to the Columbus & Toledo Railroad 
Co. Teller, Long and Vosburg, the trustees, 
granted the petition, but in the record book, 
found in the marshal’s house, at Portage, there is 
no record of the vote. 

School Trustees.—-In 1896 the school trustees 
of Portage township were Nathan Morse, L. N. 
Lembrich, Thomas Shinew, G. W. Simmons, 
W. H. Plantz, William Caris, Harvey Bateson, 
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A. L. Pollard, John Vosburg, William Hagamire, 
and George Shiple. 


Schools.—From an old record book found in 
D. L. Hill’s house, long after the first search for 
township books was made, it is learned that 
Samuel Johnson, W. C. Underwood, and Aaron 
S. Dresser, were members of the school board, 
in session at the Johnson school house, April 21, 
1856. At that time a $250 building was author- 
ized for District No. 5, while a house in District 
No. I, was reported nearly complete. In July, 
Collister Haskins presented a deed of the lot on 
which the house in No. 1 was built, his school 
tax being cancelled in recognition of his liber- 
ality. A house ‘was erected in District No. 4, 
that year. In 1857, Daniel Mercer, Lewis Long, 
George Amos, Joseph Smith and Samuel John- 
son, formed the board of education. Daniel 
Shoffstall and Joseph Bisbee were members in 
1858; J. A. Creps, Joseph Smith, Matthias 
Shoup and George Tyson, in 1860, with Nathan 
Pickett and N. L. Besanson. In April, 1862, 
there were 288 children in the six districts; Jacob 
Dauterman was a member of the board in 1860, 
while Jonas Parmenter was elected in 1863. In 
1870, there were eight districts, each with its 
school house. 

The board of education in April, 1873, was 
presided over by J. P. Bisbee, who, with the fol- 
lowing named clerks of Districts, was present at 
the Center school house—David Brown, Lewis 
Long, James Teller, William Musser, George 
Gorton, D. S. Boyd, S. J. Turner and John M. 
Bevard. The school directors elected in April, 
named in the numeral order of districts, were Ster- 
ling Wilcox, Lewis Long, John Deuel and James 
Teller (No. 3); George Gorton, D. S. Boyd 
(No. 6); A. Legron (No. 6); and C. Ensminger 
(No. 6); Elias Davidson, Jacob Esterly and S. t: 
Turner (No. 8); and John M. Bevard (No. 9). 
The funds for the nine districts, then in hand, 
amounted to $920, while the tax levy authorized 
was four mills. 
change made in the directors, and this system of 
electing new men annually appears to have 
taken root. In 1877, the house in District No. 
2 was built. John Johnston was president of the 
board in 1878, and Jonas Hampshire, treasurer, 
in 1879, with J. M. Bevard, president. In the 
last named year a building was erected in Dis- 
‘trict No. 6. New buildings were the rule during 
the ensuing decade, such as that of District 7, 
in 1886—Districts 8 and 9 being given new school 
houses at its close. George Shaffer was then 


In 1874, there was a general ' 


president of the board. In 1890, the school 
house at Mungen was built by L. H. Murray for 
$729; the brick house in District No. 1, was sold 
to the trustees ofuthe Methodist Church for $75, 
a condition being that said trustees should 
donate a half acre adjoining, for a school build- 
ing. In 1891, the house for District No. 12 
was built by W. H. Plantz, for $644, and in 
1892 a new house was erected in District 8, by 
Plantz, for $771. In 1894, N. Morse, L. N. 
Lembrich, J. Shinew, G. W. Simmons, Michael 
Durand, William Caris, Henry Adams, A. Pol- 
lard, John Vosburg, Ezra Heminger, and 
John T.. Mitchell, represented the eleven dis- 
tricts. In June, 1895, Eva Pugh, Ida Gorton, 
Erastus Musser, Lewis Leitner, Andrew Roper, 
Mrs. E. E. Buzzard and Ida Mollencop, were 
employed as teachers, leaving Districts Nos. 1, 3 
and 5 over for further consideration. John 
Johnston, director for many years, is now clerk 
of the board of education. 

Ptoncers.—The main body of the pioneers of 
Portage came in 1833-37. When the fall elec- 
tions of 1833 were held, there were only seven- 
teen voters in the original township, all of whom 
cast their votes for John E. Hunt, then candi- 
date for State senator. Within the ensuing six 
years, many came to share in the jcys and sor- 
rows of the pioneers, so that, in the spring of 
1839, there were thirty-seven adult males found 
within its boundaries by the assessor. The 
names listed are as follows: - Daniel Adams, 
John Pizel, Daniel Booth, Victory Clark, 
Thomas Cox, Francis Carothers, Zadock Henry, 
Benjamin West, Israel Cowden, Aaron Dresser, 
John Davis, John Dudley, Benjamin Henry, 
Jacob Eberly, Daniel Stearns, Loring Faros, 
William Graham, Elisha S. Harrison, Henry 
Musser, Peter Johnson, William Lyons, Samuel 
Mendal, John Mercer; Samuel Musser, Daniel 
Pratt, Caleb Mercer, William Mercer, Michael 
Musser, McGaffey, Nathan Minard, John 
Musser, Robert Piper, Edward Palmerton, Adam 
Ross, ‘Jeremiah Vangilder, Henry Van Benschoter 
and Preston Whitacre. John Van Blarcum 
came in 1840, buying Ephraim Simons’ improve- 
ments. 

It is said that "Squire McKnight, who was 
elected a justice of the peace in 1835, died in 
1837, and was buried in what is now known as 
the Sargent cemetery, west of Portage village, 
being the first adult who died in the township. 
Two or three children preceded him to that 
ground to tenant the first graves. Dewitt’s wife 
was buried there in 1841. John Wrinklekey, a 
soldier of 1812, is said to have been interred 
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there, but others say that he and James Mc- 
Mahan, a soldier of the Mexican war, were 


buried in the Portage cemetery. 

Land-Buyers.—The early land-buyers in Port- 
age township are named as follows, the descrip- 
tion of purchase and date being given: 


John Johnston, S. W. S. 3, Nov. 29, 1883. 

John Sargent, S. S. W.S. 4, Mar. 10, 1886. 

John Gallatin, N. W. N. W. S. 5, June 18, 1888. 
Jacob Eberly, S. W. N. W. 5S. 5, Nov. 22, 1833. 
Jacob Phillips, N. E. N. W. Sec. 5, May 2, 1838. 
Collister Haskins, S. W. S. W. es 6, 1882. 


, Oct. 15, 1833. 

ly 28, 1884. 

S. 6, Oct. 8, 1835. 

S. 7, Oct. 21, 1833. 

, Mar. 15, 1886. 

ne 9, 1884. 

Adam Ross, W..S. W. & S. E. S. W. S. 18, June 18, 1883. 
John Mercer, S. E. S. 18, Sep. 9, 1888. 

David M. Lyons, N. E. S. 18, Oct. 25, 1888. 

Caleb Mercer, N. N. E. S. 19, Nov. 11, 18384. 

Daniel Minard, E. S. W. S. 25, Ap. 5, 1836. 

Joseph S. Dresser, N. E. N. W. S. 25, Nov. 8, 1836. 
John Snider, N.S. E. S. 26, Oct. 10, 1836. 

Thomas McFadden, N. W.N. W. S. 30, Jan. 25, 1836. 
Mahlon Whitacre, S. E. S. E. S. 31, Nov. 29, 1838. 
Preston Whitacre, S. E. S. W. S. 32, July 14, 1834. 
William St. John, Pt. N. W. S. 34, Dec. 9, 1885. 
Henry Van Benchoter, S. W. S. 35, Sep. 22, 1835. 
Andrew Moore, Pt. N. W. S. 36, June 12, 1835. 
William Graham, S. S. E. S. 386, Nov. 12, 1884. 


John B. McKnight, S. E.S 
William Robinson, N. N. E. S. 6 
William Schell, S. N. W 
Ephraim Simmons, N.S 
Francis Carothers, Pt. S. W. 


VILLAGES. 


Jerry City, which is partly in Bloom and 
partly in Portage, is referred to in the history of 
the former township. Turner & Orr’s planing 
mill is one of the industries on the Portage side 
of the line, and on that side also is the post office. 

Woodbury was surveyed by Hiram Davis 
May 4, 1837, for John Thompson, Henry B. 
Gibson and Jabez B. Larwill, on the line be- 
_ tween Ranges 10 and It, at the corners of Town- 
ships 3 and 4. A post office was established 
there prior to survey, of which Joseph Madden 
was postmaster in 1862. The story of the old 
village is told in the history of Henry township, 
and references made to the place in the chapters 
on Liberty and Bloom. 

Mungen was surveyed by W. H. Wood for 
Philander McCrory, in Sec. 30, T. 4, R. 11, in 
May, 1888. Twenty years before that survey, a 
post office was established at the old Mungen, in 
Liberty township, with Edwin Gorton, postmaster 
where the widow of James McCrory now lives. 
Mr. Gorton carried on- the office there until 
about 1885, when he removed it to Trombley, 
where he carried it on for about two years, when 
P. McCrory removed it to Mungen. P. Mc- 
Crory served from 1887 down to August, 1889, 
when J.C. France succeeded him. In June, 


1892, J. F. Weisinger was appointed. P. Mc- 
Crory was the first merchant, building the house 
which has since been used as station and store, 
Foster Drehr & Co., the successors of McCrory, 
being the merchants at that point. In 1890, J. 
F. Weisinger built the store room in the village. 

The great fire of October 27, 1895, which 
started on the edge of the village, burned a strip 
nearly a mile wide, extending two miles north- 
east from Mungen. The reporter for the Com- 
mercial of Toledo, estimated the loss at $150,- 
000. The Sun Oil Company lost nine derricks, — 
four tanks and a boiler-house; the Palmer Oil 
Company, twelve derricks, several tanks and 
other property; the Ohio Oil Company, four der- 
ricks and other property; Ralf Bros., several 
derricks and buildings, while a number of smaller 
operators lost in proportion. 

Six Points is the capital city of the south- 
east quarter of the. township—the center of its 
commercial and spiritual interests. The first 
business house was that of .M. J. Turner, who 
was merchant and postmaster for a long term, 
and carried on business in the house now owned 
by J. B. Bisbee. The Frankfort store, which 
stood where is now the Pollard store, was the 
next large building. It was used down to its de- 
struction by fire. In 1890, A. L. Pollard 
erected his present house, which is one of a few 
built within the last decade. 

In 1870, the United Brethren house of wor- 
ship was raised a short distance gouth, at Mt. 
Zion; eastward, across the township line, the 
German Baptists built another church; the divis- 
ion in.the Mt. Zion Society led the way for a 
third church house, and the organization of the 
Portage Center Methodist class, for a fourth in 
1895. All may be called Six Points churches, 
though the village, itself, contributes very few 
members to any or all of them. 

The postmasters, so far as memory of old 
residents or the records found in the office. tell, 
were’ M. J. Turner, Geo. ‘W. Redman) ].°B: 
Bisbee, Peter Hummel, who held the office in 
1887, Adam L. Pollard in 1889, and J. R. Bate- 
son, who was appointed in 1893. 

The country tributary to Six Points is fertile, 
and the agriculturists thrifty and prosperous. 
The extension of the oil fieldin the direction of 
the village, and the activity in the field during 
the summer and fall of 1895, have been partic- 
ularly beneficial to the villagers and farmers of 
the territory. . 

The Bethel M. E. Church, north of Six 
Points, in School District No. 1, was organized 
in 1892 with the following named members: 
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Isaac Kuhn, Luther Kuhn, Nathan Morse, A. C. 
Walker, Fred Heminger, John Christeller and 
their wives, with Fannie, Gertrude and James 
Morse, Martha Shoup, Frank Heminger, Marion 
Histe, Clara Lain, William and Elizabeth Douge, 
and Clyde Walker. Rev. Charles Hoag may be 
said to haveorganized the Church. Rev. Linzell, 
of Tontogany, succeeded him; then came Mr. 
Winters, Mr. Shreves and Mr. Barker. Isaac 
Kuhn is the class-leader. The average attend- 
ance at Sunday-school is about thirty. 
brick church was originally the school house of 
District No. 1, as told in the school records. 
The society added a frame tower belfry and 
chancel. 

The Methodist Protestant Church, of Portage 
township, signed articles of incorporation April 
15, 1882, and elected Daniel Hillard, Ishmael 
Bowers and L. K. Soule trustees. 

Trombley, mentioned in the chapter on 
Bloom, is a postal village and arlittle oil town. 
In 1887 or 1888, a post office was established 
here, of which John W. Knight was master in 
February, 1888. In October, 1889, W. H. 
Downing was appointed and held the office until 
1893, when the present postmaster was ap- 
pointed. 

Mermillis a village of staves, hoops, saws 
and wood-working machines. When the Brun- 
ings removed their works from the older village, 
near Bradner, they selected Mermill, and within 
five years cleared the district of all the trees 
which could be converted into staves and hoops. 
Just north of the village, Mackey, the pioneer 
trader of Bowling Green, established a store in 
the ‘‘ thirties,’ but, removing shortly after, the im- 
mediate locality was uninhabited for many years, 
almost down to the time when the factory was 
established at Mermill. 

Cloverdale is the name.of a church and post 
office on the north line of the township. The 
church building is in Center township, while the 
post office is in Portage. A. Bateson was ap- 
pointed postmaster February 19, 1892, while D. 
M. Kiser, the present incumbent, was appointed 
in August, 1893. 


PORTAGE VILLAGE. 


This old village, coming next to Perrysburg 
in its beginnings. as a trading point, is to-day the 
center, or trading place, of a rich agricultural 
district. In 1829, Collister Haskins built near 
his cabin (just west of the present Main street, on 
the south bank of the river)’a log house for 


The | 


their groceries and: dry goods. - 


trading purposes; stocked it with notions suitable 
for Indian traffic, and with such goods as would 
meet the simple needs of the white pioneer. For 
a few years his dealings were largely carried on 
with the Indians, but, within half a decade, Cau- 
casian settlers located north of the river in some 
numbers, and Adam Ross saw the time had come 
to found a town in their neighborhood, though 
the location chosen by him, south of the present 
village, was far inferior to that selected by the 
pioneer for the first store in the wilderness. In 
1833, Collister Haskins built a log cabin on the 
village site for his hired man, English; therein 
the family of Lee Moore found shelter late that 
fall, and there, also, the first school, south of 
Bowling Green, was taught, in 1835. Collister 
Haskins came from New Salem, Mass., in 1818, 
and located at Waterville, where he was married 
to Fannie Gunn, by the old justice of Logan 
county — Seneca Allen. In April, 1821, he and 
his wife buiit a cabin on Granger’s Island, in the 
Maumee river, where they resided until 1824. 
In July, of that year, Haskins bought the N. E. } 
of Sec. 12, R. 10, Liberty township, and in Sep- 
tember, 1824, built a cabin thereon, his nearest 
neighbors at Miltonville and Waterville, assist- 
ing. At that time the mail passed that way once 
every two weeks; but, in 1828, he petitioned for a 
post office at Portage. The petition was granted 
and on January 29, 1829, he was appointed post- 


master, holding the position for eighteen years. 


In April, 1836, he had the eastern half of the 
present village of Portage surveyed (Sec. 6, T. 
4, R. 11) by Neptune Nearing, and resided there 
until his death, May 7, 1872. In 1862, Samuel 
Johnson was postmaster. Frank Munn, N. L. 
Besanson and Daniel Mears held the office in 
later days, the last named being now (1895) 
postmaster. 

In 1842 the village was still in a very primi- 
tive condition. Beyond the little stock of goods 
carried by Ephraim Simmons in his tavern, there 
were no mercantile accommodations, so the set- 
tlers had to cross Mount Ararat to Bowling 
Green, and often had to go to Perrysburg for 
Simmons’ tavern 
occupied the northeast corner of the Findlay 
road and Walnut street. Some years later that 
house was burned, and P. F. Peachon erected a 
tavern building on its site. That was also 
burned; but a third building was constructed by 
Hodgman, said to be the same now occupied by 
Dr. Fisher. John Carter’s cabin was east by 
north of the Hodgman house; John Long’s cabin 
stood where the widow Elizabeth Sargent now 
resides, while Peter Johnson had a cabin where 
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stands the modern residence of Nicholas Dienst, 
while the log house built in 1833, adjoining what 
is known as the Drain dwelling, was then used 
for school purposes. In 1844, John H. DeWitt 
married Wealthy Haskins, built a frame house 
south of and adjoining the cabin of 1833, and 
then razed the first human habitation on the site 
of the village. In 1855 Capt. Knaggs built the 
‘«Pioneer Hotel,” on the northwest corner of 
the Findlay road and Main street, now known as 
the ‘‘ Bradford House.”” The mercantile build- 
ings, erected about that time by Henry Haskins, 
on the east side of the Findlay road, a half block 
north of the ‘‘Corners,” are-still in existence; 
and north of these buildings stands the house of 
Mr. Clough, who came here in 1842, and in 
August, 1895, related the facts about locations 
as here given. 

Schools.—The first school house in the village, 
in fact, the first in Portage and Liberty town- 
ships, is noticed in the history of Liberty town- 
ship, with its pupils and teachers. Among the 
last pupils who called it Alma Mater were Cyn- 
thia Knaggs, E. P. Clough, Wealthy, Cressie and 
Henry Haskins, and, it is said, William S. and 
Joseph Eberly. The old building was razed in 
1844 or 1845, and within a year or two the di- 
rectors of District No. 1 caused a new house to 
be built. In October, 1848, the school board 
confessed judgment for the balance due Gilbert 
Beach for material furnished to the builders of 
that house—Jacob Eberly, William Prescott and 
Collister Haskins, with J. H. DeWitt and Jacob 
Dauterman, directors-elect, voting for the prop- 
osition. Jane Dubbs and Almon Pray were 
teachers in 1848, and Samuel Johnson in 1849. 
Johnson received $60 for four months’ services. 
Joseph Clark taught the winter school of 1849-50 
for $45; Nancy L. Kelly taught over two months 
for twelve shillings a week. Mary Pray presided 
over a school of eighteen male and nineteen 
female pupils from April to June, 1851; Joseph 
F. Wade taught at $17a month in 1852. Joseph 
Clark, Miss C. M. Brown, E. S. Bradley, Eliza- 


beth Elder, J. F. C. Malone and Mrs. Sarah 


Clark were teachers from 1853 to April, 1857, 
when the new school house was completed. Alex 
Brown received $112 for his long term as teacher, 
and Elenora Hannon the sum of $50. Adaline 
Wood and H.C. Norton taught here prior to 
April, 1860, when Samuel Johnson was employed 
at $1 aday. On June 30, 1859, District No. 1 
was called ‘‘Corporation of Portage School 
District,’”’ of which Collister Haskins, J. K. Har- 
rison, J. H. DeWitt, Z. F. Willison, J. L. Roller 
and S. Patterson were chosen directors. In 1861, 


E. H. Hull was employed to teach the high 
school at $1.25 a day and ‘‘ board himself,’’ and 
Jane: Cook, the primary school, at fifty cents a 
day. In October, 1863, J. H. DeWitt resigned, 
giving as his reason the fact that he intended to 
leave the county. E. P. Clough, William Sar- 
gent, R. W. McMahan, A. G. Harrison, C. Tay- 
lor and A. Kinny were directors during the clos- 
ing days of the Civil war; Mrs. Kate Besanson 
was employed as teacher in September, 1866, 
when the total annual receipts of the district did 
not exceed $321, and the number of pupils did 
not exceed forty-eight males and forty-five females. 
In November, 1866, Robert M. Donnelly was 
employed at $2 a day, and Miss Drake at $1.25, 
their examination being conducted by Dr. J. F. 
Meeks, E. B. Turner and Joseph Clark. Fannie 
Meeks was employed in 1867, and Addie Merriam 
in 1868. In April, 1870, S. P. Harrison suc- 
ceeded R. M. Donnelly as teacher of the high 
school, the salary being $35 a month; J. Q. 
Pray and Mary Harrison were also employed as 
teachers. Dr. J. W. McCracken, William A. 
Sargent, E. P. Clough, H. Frank, A. Besanson 
and A. G. Harrison were the active members of 
the board for the decade ending in 1871, when 
the old record book closes. Collister Haskins, 


‘who may be called the father of the Portage 


schools, was a director down to the close of the 
war, when he left the school interests to younger 
guardians. 

Intorporation.—In June, 1857, a_ petition 
signed by thirty persons, residing in and near 
Portage, asking that the village be incorporated, 
was presented. On December 7, the petition 
was granted, the S. W. } Sec. 12, T. 4, R. 10, 
belonging to Daniel Mercer, being omitted at his 
request. On December 12, 1857, an amended 
plat of the village was placed on record, and on 
the same day the petition for incorporation was 
granted. The records from the beginning to 
1878 are either lost or destroyed, but from inter- 
views with old residents, memoranda found at 
Bowling Green, and notices in the Perrysburg 
Bowling Green newspapers, many names ‘of the 
early officials have been obtained; while from 
modern record books and documents in the audit- 
or’s office the names of officers, elected since 
April, 1878, have been taken. 

Mayors.—James McFadden, 1858; E. P. 
Clough, 1860; S. Johnson; Robert McMahan; J. 
G. Patterson, 1864; E. B. Turner, 1867; S, P. 
Harrison, 1873; Dr. McCracken; Robert Mc- 
Mahan, 1882; N. L. Besanson, 1883; W. E. 
Hughes, 1885; J. D. Munn, 1886 (died July 11, 
1886), W. E. Hughes to fill vacancy; J. W. Tay- 
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lor, 1887; L. J. Fleck, 1889; Daniel Mears, 
1890; E. P. Clough, 1892; Daniel Mears, 1894; 
and Dr. E. W. Fisher, 1896. 

Clerks.—\. -N. -Van .Gorder, .1858: Z. F. 
Willison, 1859; A. C. Davis,,1860; S. Johnson, 
1861; Almon Harrison; S. A. Smith, 1863; W. 
A. Sargent, 1864; J. G. Patterson, 1867; R. M. 
Donnelly, down to 1876; H. H. Wade, 1876; R. 
M. Donnelly, 1876; J. D. Munn, 1882; A. C. 
Canfield, 1884; J. D. Shoffstall, 1886; tc, 
Friend, 1887; E. P. Clough, 1888; E. W. Norris, 
1892, and re-elected 1896. 

Treasurers.—William Sargent was treasurer 
for eighteen or twenty years, until Dr. Merriam 
succeeded him late in the ‘‘seventies.’”’ H. N. 
Rush was elected in 1882; F. W. Stratton, 1885; 
H. B. Saylor, 1889; F. W. Stratton, 1891; and 
H. B. Saylor, 1895-97. 

Marshals.—The office of marshal has been 
held by a large number of citizens- A. H. Drain, 
Joseph Close and D. L. Hill have held the posi- 
tion in later years, Alfred Drain being elected in 
1896. 

Councilinen.—The writer, though successful 
in finding old records of Portage and Liberty 
townships, was unable to find an authentic book 
or document dealing with the council of Portage 
prior to April, 1878. The members from 1878 
to 1896 are named as follows: 


1878—J. W. Knaggs, Joseph England, H. N. Rush, A. A. 
Ensminger, A. Patterson. 

1882—William Watson, C. F. Bell, J. C. Eberly, M.S. Win- 
ton, A. M. Drain. 

1883-—-G. F. Munn, E. W. Norris, Robert McMahan and 
Lewis Dienst, vtce Drain. 

1884—J. W. Knaggs, Lewis Dienst, G. F. Munn, J.C. Eberly, 
Robert McMahan, E. W. Norris. 

1885—R. McMahan, E. B. Turner, Amos Tribble. 

-1886—Daniel Mears, N. L. Besanson, J. W. Knaggs, J. C. 
Eberly, L. Dienst, J. W. Taylor. 4 

1887—David Mears, G. W. Friend, W. E. Hughes. 

ean W. Knaggs, William Watson, William Freyman. 

1889—Daniel Mears, A. C. McDonald, G. W. Friend. 

1890—William Freyman, A. C. Sargent, A. C. Canfield, G. 
C. Munn. 

1891—-P. Waitz, A. C. Canfield, Thomas Carr, F. Caldwell. 

1892—W. Freyman, H. B. Saylor, J. E. Floyd. 

. 1898—Thomas Carr, P. Waitz, J. E. Floyd, F. Caldwell, W. 
Freyman, H. B. Saylor. gz 

1894— William Freyman, E. P. Clough, William Amos, J. Le 
Orwig, Frank Bordner. 

1895—E. P. Clough, W. Freyman, Frank Bordner. 

1896—Worley Knaggs, Wm. Philo and Ed Munn. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is referred 
to in the record of the church at Tontogany. 
The old trustees’ book, now in possession of 
J. W. Taylor, and an entry in the county rec- 
ords, show that a deed of Lots 95 and 96 in 
Portage, to John Sargent, James Talern, John 
B. Abbott, William DeWitt and Anson Sizer, 
trustees of the Methodist Church at Portage, was 


made by Collister and Fanny Haskins, May 22, 
1856. The membership, at the beginning of 
1895, was thirty-five. Among the old members 
were Lewis Dienst, the trustees named above, 
G. H. Wright, Thomas Fearnside, Jacob Dau- 
terman, J. B. Tracy, Adam Ross, S. Johnson 
and S. L. Sargent. In 1861 the meeting house 
was completed and dedicated. In 1863, Rev. 
Good was the preacher. Later, A. B. Miller was 
elected trustee. Rev. J. White was here in 
1866, when Daniel Housley was treasurer, and 
L. B. Wright, secretary. The building was re- 
paired that year. The class had then twenty-nine 
members, the male members being Isaiah Miller, 
John Abbott, Anson Sizer, George Tooth, Josiah 
Roscoe, Nathan C. Stratton, William DeWitt 
and John Hopkins. Ten years later, the names 
of J. Walker and J. Carr, as trustees of Carr’s 
Church; R. Bullis, W. Patterson, J. Walker, 
W. Sly, W. Leavers and J. Hartman, of Mount 
Pleasant Church; and G. D. Insley and F. Griffin, 
stewards of South Liberty Church, are found in 
the records of Poratge Circuit. The consolida- 
tion of Portage and Tontogany Circuits was ef- 
fected in 1883, when the record closes. At 
that time, Sarah Collin, Martha Peaney, L. B. 
Wright, and the trustees named above, were 
active workers. 

The United Brethren Church (Liberal) had, 
at the beginning of 1895, forty-four members. 
Early inthe ‘‘ thirties” a preacher of this denom- 
ination appeared at Collister Haskin’s dwelling, 
but no organization was effected until the close 
of the war. In the records of the Church, George 
Buttruff'is named as received in 1849, and Rev. 
Noah Foltz in 1854. The class-book, however, 
begins in 1866, when V. R. Porter and E. A. 
Hubbard were leaders, and John Johnston, stew- 
ard. Of the original members, the following 
named are yet residents of the village and vicinity: 
Rev. Noah Foltz and wife, and Elizabeth A. 
Dienst, if we except George Freyman, who is 
not now amember. Rev. Levi Moore, who re- 
sides at Bowling Green, was here before organi- 
zation, but James Long was pastor in 1866. J. 
W. Rhoades came in 1869; J. Powell, 1871; J. F. 
Naylor; 1872; L. J. Osborn, 1876; and G. L. 
Bender, 1885. The church house was erected, in 
1881, onland donated by Mrs. William Sargent, 
at a cost of $2,000. The building committee 
embraced J. N. Baker, Frank Munn, R. M. Don- 
nelly, Lewis Dienst and Rev. Noah Foltz. The 
membership on August 2, 1895, shows a slight 
increase over the membership reported in Jan- 
uary, 1895. 

Whitney Lodge, No. 589, I. O. O. F., was 
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chartered May 16, 1874, with the following 
named members: R. W. McMahan, T. C. Reid, 
J. Q. Pray, A. J. Orme, R. M. Donnelly, S. P. 
Harrison, James F. McClure, A. M. Drain and 
J. C. Lincoln. The noble grand’s chair has been 
filled by the following named members: R. W. 
McMahan, J. H. Sands, Daniel Mears, L. N. 
Lembrich, George Nurenberger, Daniel Pugh, 
G. D. Insley, A. J. Orme, M. Otley, L. M. Mc- 
Crory, A. L. See, Sylvester Hull, W. Freyman, 
W. E. Hughes, A. C. McDonald, John Flanders, 
James Hasson, A. C. Sargent, Frank McCrory, 
F. W. Lembrich, C. E. Bartlett, J. Harman 
and A. W. Knaggs. The secretaries were T. C. 
Reid, George Houck, A. J. McMahan, G. W. 
Robinson, G. F. Munn, Daniel Mears, C. F. 
Bell, Lewis Lembrich, F. W. Lembrich, A. W. 
Knaggs, J. W. Taylor and C. E. Bartlett. 
There were seventy-five members reported on 
September 21, 1895. 


A. besanson. Post +NO.273l, Gil!) hs, was 
organized January 2, 1891, with S.G. Horsey (C.), 
A. A. Ensminger, D. L. Hill, E. P. Clough (Adjt.), 
Nathan Rickett, L. C. Carothers, J. W. Knaggs, 
John Johnston, Jr., W. Kenney, and Samuel 
Shroyer, officers in Post rank; L. C. Carvthers 
and John Johnston served also as commanders, 
while E. P. Clough served as adjutant until 
March 18, 1893, when the last meeting was 
held. There were only eighteen comrades en- 
rolled in all. 


Portage Tent, No. 167, K. O. T. M., was or- 
ganized August 10, 1893, with the following 
named members: Thomas W. Knight, Charles 
G. Bower, James H. Porter, H. W. Shaw, F. G. 
Straiton, C. E. Stahl, John H. James, Harry 
G. Bowers, F. H. Burns, J. B. McDonald, E. M. 
McDonald, J. F. Mears, D. W. Pierce, A. J 
Bridges, W. P. Bowser, H. A. Abbott, E. C. 


Clay and S. Mears. There were forty-seven 
members enrolled down to September 12, 1895. 

Harvest Hive, No. 98, L. O. T. M., was or- 
ganized July 12, 1894, with Maud Knight, Mat- 
tie Munn, Emma Wheeler, Essie Sargent, Eva 
Orwig, Ida Hopkins, Allie Bowser, Nancy Mc- 
Donald, Truva James, Louie Pyle, Minnie Frey- 
man, Maggie Besanson, Lessie Winton, Anna 
Bayless, Emma Seeley, Lena McClure, Cora Col- 
lins, Daisy Warren, Alice Bartlett, Lottie Saylor, 
and Emma Lembrich. Mrs. Knight, the first 
commander, was succeeded by Mrs. Saylor, and 
she by Mrs. Besanson. Mrs. Bartlett was elected 
secretary in December, 1894. In September, 
1895, there were twenty-three members enrolled. 

Retrospect.—In the chapter on the Oil and 
Gas Fields, the development of the Portage field 
is described. Over thirty years before the inhab- 
itants dreamt of oil reservoirs, the village was 
the most important place outside the old county 
seat. There the old-time fairs of the Agricultural 
Society were generally held; political meetings 
were not wanting in the catalogue of its holiday 
amusements; trade was rampant, and in every 
respect the old village was looked upon as the 
peer, if not rival, of Perrysburg. The inhab- 
itants busied themselves about everything. In 
December, 1855, a meeting was held to take 
steps for enforcing the liquor law of May, 1854. 
Collister Haskins presided, with Dr. S. H. 
Barnes, secretary. John McCrory, A.. Rogers, 
S..H. Barnes, C. Haskins,’ Henry dlaskins; 
James McFadden and J. H. De Witt were ap- 
pointed a committee to report on violations of 
the law. Theological questions were discussed 
in store and saloon; politics in all places; internal 
improvements, such as roads and ditches, were 
subjects of daily consideration, and even the 
question of making Portageville the seat of justice 
was seriously discussed. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


ROSS TOWNSHIP. 
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OSS is the cap of Wood county, a long, 
narrow cap, extending from the river to 
the eastern line. Had not Grand Rapids 
imbibed the notion, in her old age, of 

casting off the yoke of Weston, Ross would be the 
junior township. Prior to April, 1874, the 
veteran Perrysburg and Lake appropriated the 
fame and township taxes, too, of their northern- 
most settlers, and would yet govern them with 
iron hands, of course, had not the Legislature 
stepped into the breach, made the people auton- 
omous, and gave to Wood county its nineteenth 
little commonwealth. 

It is a township of good farmers and better 
horticulturists, who reap rich rewards from 
their labors, and who, while serving themselves, 
benefit their neighbors on the north together with 
their brothers on the south. 

In 1880, the officious United States census 
enumerator appeared among the people of Ross, 
and in June of that year credited the new town- 
ship with 639 inhabitants. Ten years later, in 
1890, he found 728 inhabitants, representing the 
growth of population for a period of fifty-five 
years. In November, 1895, there were 138 
votes cast, as shown in the reference to township 
officials. 

The original survey of the township, outside 
the United States Reserve, was made by Ambrose 
Rice in April, 1834, while the territory within 
the Reserve was surveyed by Elias Grover in 
1805. 

Ponts Organization.—The Act establish- 
ing Ross township passed April 18, 1874. This 
provided that Fr. Tp. 8 N., R.-12_-E... and the 
part of Tp. 3 in the United States Reserve lying 
west of and between said Township 8 and the 
Maumee river—Sec. 13, the north 3} of Secs. 23 
and 24, River Tracts 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
85 and 86, then included in Perrysburg township, 
be set off as a distinct township. The commis- 
sioners, under authority of this Act, ordered the 
- election of officers to be held at the Coy school 
house, on May 23, 1874. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Trustces.—The trustees elected in May, 1874, 
are named as follows: C. W. Caswell, Charles 
Coy, Edward Hicks, with Hiram Eggleston, 
clerk. The trustees elected since that time are 
named as follows: Elliot M. Warner, 1875; 
Charles Coy, Elliot M. Warnerand Julius Squire, 
1876 to 1879; Elijah Whitmore, Charles Coy and 
Julius Squire, 1879; Frank H. Venia, Elijah 
Whitmore, Charles Coy, 1880; George King, R. 
V. Chamberlain, 1881-82; Hiram Overbeck, 
Charles Coy, R. V. Chamberlain, 1883; R. V. 
Chamberlain, Hiram Egglestonand Julius Squires, 
1884 and 1885; Hiram Eggleston (1 year), R. V. 
Chamberlain (2 years), H. H. Overbeck (3 years), 
1886; Hiram Eggleston, 1887; R. V. Chamber- 
lain, 1888; EF. M. Warnerand E. Overbeck, 1889; 
Edward Hicks, 1890; E. M. Warner, 1891; H. S. 
Landis, 1892; Charles H. Coy, 1893; W.N. Tracy, 
1894; Edward Hicks, Jr., 1895—the three last 
named being trustees. The trustees in 1896 
were: ‘Charles H. Coy, W. N. Tracy and Ed. W. 
Hicks. 

Justices.—The justices of the peace were as 
follows: J. M. Baum, 1874; P. Wales, 1874, re- 
signed in 1875; O. L.. Wales, 1875 to 1887; 
Cyrus Williams, 1877; W. W. Hicks, 1879, 1882, 
85; W.L. Ferdig, 1888; Elijah Whitmore, 1890, 
resigned in 1892; J. M. Baum, 1892; James W. 
Wickenden, 1895; Charles A. Whitmore, 1896. 

Treasurers.—The office of treasurer has been 
filled by the following: Joseph Vickers, 1874; 
Edward Hicks, 1879; R. B. Andrus, 1881; W. 
W. Hicks, 1887; Isaac Rideout, 1891; George 
Whitmill, 1893 to 1896, re-elected, 1896. 

Assessors.—The men who have acted as such 
since 1875, have been Cyrus Williams, 1875; 
Edward Hicks, 1876; F. H. Venia, 1878; W. 
T. Miller, 1879; Elijah Whitmore, 1881; W. W. 
Hicks, 1882; William Hill, 1885; E. Whitmore, 
1886; R. B. Andrus, 1888; Henry Scott, 1892 to 
1896; Horace M. Rideout, elected in 1896. 

Clerks. —The records have been kept by Hi- 
ram Eggleston, from 1874 to 1882; C. H. Water- 
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bury, 1882; Charles L. Hicks, 1886; Jerome E. 
Smith, from 1891 to 1896, and re-elected in the 
latter year. 

School Board.—In 1896 the members of the 
school board were Sebastian Rinker, Charles A. 
Whitmore, Francis Brenot, George Smith, Rea’: 
Andrus (president), and Jerome E. Smith (clerk). 

In April, 1895, the people of this township 
cast aside party lines and nominated what was 
known as the Union Ticket. The nominees 
were elected without opposition. In November, 
189s, there were ninety-seven votes cast for 
Fraker (Rep.), and forty-one for Davis (Dem.), 
nominees for county surveyor, being the same 
vote as cast for senators. 


Pionecrs.—Among the pioneers of Ross were 
David Hartman, who moved away, prior to 1845, 
from his squatter’s cabin on Section 32; Robert 
Gardner, a deserter from the British army, 
cleared land on the eastern end of the present 
Rideout farm; Thomas Burt, who came from 
England in 1835, sold a part of his land to Isaac 
Rideout, Sr., four years before the Rideouts lo- 
cated here; Isaac Rideout moved from Massillon 
into this part of the Black Swamp in 1845; while 
Augustus Prentice (who died of cholera in 1852), 
Anson Smith, Perry Stephens, John Ketchum, 
Elisha and Robert Pike, Waters Whitmore, 
Henry Hinkley, Gabriel Crane, Levi Warner, 
Daniel Coy, Jerome Smith, the Wales family, 
Horace Hollister, and perhaps a few others, 
came about that time, or within half a decade 
later. 

The cholera epidemic of 1852 carried off 
Prentice, named above, with Levi Warner, while 
the epidemic of 1854 called Daniel Coy away, 
and drove out a few others. ; 

A barn, built for Isaac Rideout, in 1848, is 
still in use. It is one of the three first barns 
raised within the township. 

Early Land Buyers.—Section 32 was en- 
tered by Thomas Burt, who bought the N. of N. 
E. 4, June 8, 1833; Stephen Turner, the S. of N. 
'E. }, August 7, 1833; Philander Wales, the S. 
W. 7, August 12, 1833; and William Olney, the 
S. E. 4, October 14, 1833. Gabriel Crane pur- 
chased sixty-six acres in the west part of Fr. Sec. 
33, in 1839, and Perry Stephens, eighty acres in 
the east part. Lyne Starling bought the S. E. 
and S. W. j, Sec. 34, from Ohio, on which he 
paid tax in 1842, while James Cheney and C. A. 
Crane purchased the balance of the section. 
Aristarchus Champion bought thirteen and _three- 


fourths acres in Sec. 36, April 9, 1834, Lyne 


Starling buying the remainder of the section. 
Among the buyers in the southern parts of Sec- 
tions 25 to 30, Tp. 8, R. 12, were John G. Bergen, 
28; Joseph Walters, George Keller; Jr:,. Henry 
Duhamel and Ephraim Pollock, 29; and Ephraim 
Pollock, 30; while among the buyers of River 
Tracts were William Carnahan, 79; Aten & Mc- 
Knight, 80 and 81; Robert Carnahan, 82; George 
Wadsworth, 83; Elijah«L. Bernah, 84 and 85; 
and John H. Pratt, 86. 

Pioneer Times.—Only those that have had 
practical experience can realize the difficulties of 
raising cattle at any early settlement. Horses 
could not be raised as well as cattle, on account 
of the myriads of flies and mosquitoes that would 
proceed at once to take all the blood that was 
anywhere near the surface, whenever they had a 
chance, and as there was nothing to protect the 
stock but smoke, their chances were good. Hogs 
were raised with the least trouble. When acorns 
were plenty they raised themselves, and in the 
fall they would get fat without feeding much 
corn. Hunting lost. hogs in the fall or early win- 
ter was about as much sport as hunting deer or 
other wild game, but hunting was not followed in 
Ross merely for sport or recreation; it was some- 
times a necessity, and it was many times followed 
with skill and industry; men would start early in 
the morning, and tramp through high grass and 
brush until late at night, employing all the skill 
and ingenuity of which they were capable, to se- 
cure garne. It was to them a labor of necessity. 
Game was plenty, but the means of capturing it 
was not what would be considered now-a-days 
first-class, so the hunter often failed, and the ex- 
citement of the chase did not pay them, as they 
were not always hunting for sport. Hunting for 
recreation, and hunting when you are out of meat, 
are very different affairs. A good average hunter 
could supply his family with meat, and get money 
enough from the sale of deer and coon-skins to 
pay his taxes. 

Schools.—Soon after the first clearings were 
made.in the forest, the pioneers looked round 
them for a teacher and a school house. Through 
the efforts of Anson Smith, Horace Hollister, 
Elisha Pike, Perry Stevens and others, a little 
building was raised in what, afterward, was 
known as District No. 10, Perrysburg township, 
and therein twelve pupils gathered to be instruc- 
ted by a teacher, who was paid by their parents. 
The first log school house was erected by Augus- 
tus Prentice and Isaac Rideout, opposite the 
‘* Rideout House,” in the spring of 1846, when 
Elizabeth Mosser was appointed teacher at $1.50 
a week. Among the pupils were six Rideouts, 
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three Prentices, three Coys, two adopted chil- | 


dren of Jerome Smith, five named Wales, and a 
few others. Under the school law of 1853, Dis- 
trict No. 10 was organized, with Perry Stevens, 
Anson Smith and Elisha Pike, directors. In 
1854, a small frame house was erected for school 
purposes, in which the following named teachers 
presided down to 1876: Misses Catherine Stevens, 
Eliza Conrad, Laura M. Stevens, Lucy Cook, 
Bessie C. Hill, Hattie Bascum, Susan Cook, 
Emily Norton, Marian A. Hill, Pluma A. Stevens, 
Annie Daly, Elizabeth White, Cornelia E. Smith, 
Lucinda Tyler, Josie A. Timanus, Amanda 
Clark, H. J. Matthews and Maggie Daly. In 
the ‘‘seventies,” a few male teachers taught 
therein, such as Hays Williams, Ruxton Sweet, 
William Nichols, and Frank Kingfield. In No- 
vember, 1876, a new school house was dedicated 
and named the ‘‘ Olney School.” On March 8, 
1878, there were sixty-six pupils enrolled in this 


district, of whom fifty-six attended school. Among | 


the directors from 1855 to 1876, were James 


A ee ee | 
Be Beet. ta Fars, Wi. Hl WsW.Hicks, | inclined go into Lake or Perrysburg township, or 


Harmon Overbeck, George King, M. Marx, J. 
C. Ketcham, J. B. Russell, Walter Cary, An- 


Under the township organization, R. Alden, 
Elijah Whitmore, Waters Whitmore and W. W. 
Hicks were directors. There were four districts 
then organized, and the levy for school purposes 
was five mills. In 1878, Frank H. Venia rep- 


resented the new district, No. 5, on the board, | 
| converted from its wilderness state into a land of 
No. 3; Elijah Whitmore, of No. 2, and R. Alden, | 
In 1880, Robert Tiplady, Elijah | 
Whitmore, Jerome B. Smith, John Weiland and 


with John Weiland, of No. 4; Edward Hicks, of 
OL \No.. 1. 


Julius Squires, formed the board; while, in 1882, 
R. V. Chamberlain, who had formerly served, 


with J. B. Smith and S. O. Crandall, were the | 


new members. The brick school house in Sub- 
District No. 1, was erected that year by J. B. 
Lomison, whose bid of $1,050 was accepted. 
Abraham Forrick and Hiram Eggleston, with 
Messrs. Whitmore, Crandall and Squires, formed 


the board in 1883. In 1885, the names of Ed- 
ward Hooks, R. B. Andrus, Henry Rideout and 
Thomas Radcliffe, appear as members; and in 
1886, those of Robert Tiplady, W. Baum, 
Frank H. Venia and E. Hicks. W. L. Ferdig, 


| Frank Brenot and Ferdinand Wasserman appear 


in 1888; those of S. O. Crandall, Isaac Rideout, 
John Gray and William Smith, in 1890; those of 


| Charles H. Coy and William Ward, in 1891; 
| that of Charles Whitmore, in 1893, and that of 
| Sebastian Rinker, in 1894. 


The name of Elijah 
Whitmore appears to be on the record of the 
board of education of this township since 1874, 
while others, such as Venia, Brenot and Radcliffe, 
have served several terms. The board of 1895 
comprised Sebastian Rinker, R. B. Andrus, C. 


| H. Whitmore, Francis Brenot and Stephen Rad- 


cliffe. The township clerk has served as clerk of 
this board, and the township treasurer as treas- 
urer of the school fund. 


Conclusion.— Ross 
church nor saloon. 


township has _ neither 
People who are religiously 


East Toledo, where they find places in which to 


drew Behn, John Weiland and S. O. Crandall. | worship eesto ret ee 


| Elijah Whitmore and Isaac Rideout are members 


of the Union Veteran Legion, of Toledo, while 
other soldiers belong to Ford Post, No. 14, of 


| that city, or to the Posts organized in Lake 


township. 


The territory, embraced in Ross, has been 


orchards, gardens and beautiful farms. - The 
people are industrious and intelligent. Having 
their regular hours for work and hours for recre- 
ation, they present to the visitor a hardy, con- 
tented, prosperous character, generally wanting 
in an agricultural community located so near a 
busy city, and in sight*of the various railroads 
leading east and south from Toledo. There is 
not a tinge of the suburban character visible, 
unless, indeed, it crops out along the-river front 
of the township. 
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HIS division of Wood county was sur- 
veyed, in 1820, by Charles Roberts. The 
settlement of this township may be said 
to have begun in 1833, whena few of the 

immigrants who chased the sun toward the 
Maumee considered they had traveled far enough 
west and determined to cast* their fortunes in 
the forests of this division of the county. It is 
true that the Western Reserve road was open 
through a part of the wilderness, giving a tokenof 
civilization; but it was a trivial token of which no 
others would take notice, save the bravé, adven- 
turous spirits who set out from their homes in old 
communities to seek new lands which they could 
develop at will and in their own time and 
fashion. 


The population in 1840, was 383; in 1870, in- 
creased to 1,057, and in 1890 to 1,803. 


Organization..—This township as established 
December 1, 1834, embraced Congressional 
Township No. 6, in Range 12. The first elec- 
tion was ordered to be held at Thomas Leaming’s 
house on the first Monday in April, 1835. In 
the matter of territory the township was left 
intact until December 8, 1846, when Secs. 19, 
20, 29, 30, 31 and 32 were attached to the new 
township of Webster. The old records are in 
very poor shape, but research in offices of the 
county clerk and auditor, and in the office of 
Township Clerk Metzger, resulted in finding 
many names. 


The election of justices of the peace, held 
June 5, 1835, resulted in the choice of David 
Phenicie and Daniel H. Cole for each of whom 
the following named electors, including the can- 
didates, voted—Adam Bates, John Gallagher, 
Samuel Wagoner, Orange Howard, Daniel Wal- 
lace, Isaac L. Russell, Ichabod Spencer, Thomas 
Leaming, Huckins Spencer, David Phenicie, 
James La Farree. Daniel H. Cole, Thomas 
Crago, Jacob Furry and Michael Rogers. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Trustecs.—The names of the trustees, elected 
since 1838, are given in the following list, based 
on documents in Auditor Gahan’s office, and rec- 
ords in possession of Mr. Metzger, the clerk: 


18388—James La Farree, Henry Boose, Orange Howard. 
1841— James La Farree, Daniel Blandin, Jacob Furry. 
1842—James La Farree, Daniel Blandin, B. B. Van Camp, 
1843—Seth Phillips, Charles Stoner, John Noel. 
1844—Seth Phillips, B. B. Van Camp, John Noel. 
1845—E. Tyler, Charles Stoner, B. B. Van Camp. 
1846—Daniel Blandin, J. A. Smith, B. B. Van Camp. 
1847—Cornelius Daly, J. F. Myrose, Charles Stoner. 
1848—John Slines, David Kaley, Charles Stoner. 
1849—-L. M. Gilbert, J. F. Myrose, Charles Stoner. 
1850—L. M. Gilbert, J. F. Myrose, D. Elderkin. 
1851—J. P. Elderkin, J. F, Myrose, Charles Stoner. 
1852—H. L. Wood, J. A. Smith, Fred Rolfes. 
1853-54—H. L. Wood, Jacob Moyer, William Harmeyer. 
1855—Robert Daly, Daniel Rife, Charles Stoner. 
1856—Robert Daly, Henry Rolfes, Charles Stoner, 
1857—Samuel Shriner, Henry Rolfes, Charles Stoner. 
1858—Henry Siebert, W. Harmeyer, J. S. Smith. 
1859—Henry Siebert, M. W. Gilbert, Henry Sherman. 
1860-61—J. Mayer, Aaron Smith, Henry Sherman. 
1862—J. Mayer, L. Metzger, W. Harmeyer. 
1863—J. Mayer, Robert Daly, W. Harmeyer. 
1864—Abraham Lehman, D. Van Camp, W. Harmeyer. 
1865—Samuel Shook, John Christen, Rudolf Hartman. 
1866—Henry Siebert, Daniel Rife, Rudolf Hartman. 
1867—Henry Siebert, Daniel Rife, John Emch. 
1868—Garret Spade, Louis Metzger, John Emch. 
1869—Aaron Smith, Henry Rolfes, Louis Metzger. (Isaiah 
Chamberlain appears to have filled a vacancy in 1869). 
1870—Val. Hahn, Henry Rolfes, Aaron Smith. 
1870-71—Val. Hahn, Henry Rolfes, Aaron Smith. 
1872-73—F. Seibert, John Frontz, F. Sealscott. 
1874-75—George Brough, John Frontz, F. Henry Freyer. 
1876—Val. Hahn, Louis Metzger, F. Henry Freyer. 
1877—Aaron Smith, Lotiis Metzger, W. Harmeyer. 
1878—John Frontz, Val. Hahn, W. Harmeyer. 
1879—Henry Rolfes, William Ricker, W. Armbruster. 
1880—William Menter, William Ricker, W. Armbruster. 
1881—William Menter, Val. Hahn, W. Armbruster. 
1882—Andrew Rudaloff, Val. Hahn, James McCutchen, Sr. 
1883—J. C. Ricker, William Elder, S. P. Hathaway. 
1884—Samauel Shook, Fred Schwan, John Myers. 
1885-86—Samuel Shook, Fred Schwan, Henry Hoelter. 
1887—Samuel Shook, Fred Schwan, Frank Brough. 
1888—Paul Greulich, Fred Schwan, Frank Brough. 
1889—Paul Greulich, Fred Schwan, Henry Hoelter. 
1890-91— Paul Greulich, John Fark, Henry Hoelter. 
1892-93 Paul Greulich, John Fark, F. W. Welling. 
1894-95—John F. Myers, John Fark, F. W. Welling. 
1896—Dennis E. Kaley was elected. 
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Justices. —The justices of Troy were Daniel H. 
Cole, 1835; David Phenicie, 1835; Jehial P. Mar- 
tin, 1836; Julius Blinn, 1838; Henry A, Harris, 
1839; Thomas Gorrill, 1840 to 1853; Ephraim 
Tyler, 1842; Hiram Pratt, 1847; L. Gilbert, 
1849 (did not qualify) ; Stillwell Truax, 1850; Jona- 
than Stoner, 1852; Joshua Chappel, 1852; Solo- 
mon Phillips, 1853 to 1862; August La Farree, 
1857; Joseph Shook, 1860 and 1863; Caleb Root, 
1862; William Welling, 1865 to 1871, and 1875 
to 1881; Jerome B. McCutchen, 1866 to 1877, 
when he resigned, and 1881 to 1896; John S. 
La Farree, 1878; F.’ W. Welling, 1875, and 1881 
to 1896; F. W. Welling, 1896. 

Clerks. — The clerks: D. H. Cole, 1837; 
James La Farree, 1839; J. P. Martin, 1841; De- 
- Witt Van Camp, 1842; Cornelius Daly, 1848; 
DeWitt Van Camp, 1851; Joseph Shook, 1853; 
James Lynch, 1855; A. La Farree, 1857; Caleb 
Root, 1858; A. La Farree, 1860; Joseph Shook, 
1861-62; Jerome B. McCutchen, 1863; H. H. 
Dennis, 1877; Jerome B. McCutchen, 1878; H. 
H. Dennis, 1881; William Garner, 1884; J. B. 
McCutchen, 1885; E. H. Myers, 1886; E. F. 
Metzger, appointed Sept., 1892, re-elected 1896, 

Miscellaneous.—In 1896 Samuel Shook was 
elected assessor; Louis Leaking, constable; Fred 
Claus, cemetery sexton; and G. W. Wagoner, 
J. C. Webb, Jr., John J. Deuble, and S.N. Fox, 
members of the school board. 


Schools.—In 1833, when William Gorrill and 
his wife made their first home in Wood county, 
within this township, Mrs. Gorrill organized a 
school in her cabin, and thus became the pioneer 
teacher in Troy, as she was one of the township’s 
pioneer women. 

The enumeration taken by D. H. Cole, clerk 
of the township, in October, 1837, credits Dis- 
trict No. 2 with thirty-three children of school 
age. On that date Isaac L. Russell had one 
child attending; Henry Elder, also 1; Silas H. 
Howard, 2 children; Orange Howard, 3; Thomas 
Leaming, 8; Joshua Smith, 5; Benedict Cramer, 
2; Charles Stoner, 2; Elijah Emerson, 3; Elijah 
Baker, 1; and Daniel Smith, 5. Of the number, 
20 were females. The value of the school house 
was $25, and the annual salary of the teacher 
$72.50. Section 16 was then unsold, and a non- 
producer of revenue. 

This township appears to have conceded the 
rights of women to participate in affairs of the 
school board as early as 1856, for, in December 
of that year, Eliza Mary Winter was clerk of the 
board of education. The taxpayers of District 
No. 4, or Sections 25, 26, 35 and 36, appear to 
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have been Alto Gorton, Mary, Jacob and Wm. 
Sternaman, F. H. Freyer, J. H., Harry and Fred 
Hartman, G. Helker, George Joseph, Lewis, Ed. 
H. and J. F. Linker, John, Fred and Frank 
Rolfes, Joanna C. Shellenbarger, John and Still- 
well Truax, Christian and Garrett Tape, Henry 
Holtmeyer, Jacob Emch, Mary O. Epker and 
daughter, Henry Epker, F. Neiman, Henry Koh- 
ring, Henry Menter, Daniel Rife, Eberhardt. 
Samson, Fred. Samsbn, and E. H. Menter, Har- 
mon Sanders, F. Schwan, Daniel Blandin, J. F. 
W. Heminger, C. Rothenbuhler, John H. Puck, 
Fred Sealscott, Wm. Titcommeyer, C. H. Winter 
and J. H. Fahle, with John Waterberry and 
Wm. Seurs, who are called ‘‘specolators.”’ 

The oldest school record, in possession of 
Clerk Metzger, dates back to April, 1857, when 
Thomas Gorrill, George Hopper, B. F. Den- 
nis, Caleb Root, William Sternaman, Robert 
Daly, John Goss, Q: G. Smith, George Joseph 
and Daniel Blandin formed the board. An 
enumeration, made in 1857, credits Sub-District 
No. 1 with 27 male and 17 female children, be- 
longing to Henry Elder, Thomas Gorrill, James 
McCutchen, James K. Knaly, H. Siebert, Joseph 
and S. Shook, Fred. Swarts, A. Snyder, William 
Zacharias and Augustus I.a Farree. In Sub- 
District No. 2 were 19 male and 17 female 
children, of Jacob Mayer, C. Stoner, Harvey 
Haines, V. Hahn, B. F. Dennis, John Shifferly, 
B. Cramer, Jacob Smith (killed by a falling tree 
later), J. V. Smith, John Moore, D. Van Camp 
and S. Howard. In District No. 3 were 27 male 
and 18 female pupils, children of H. L. Wood, 
George: Denison, D. Gibson, Jacob Furry, Wm. 
Mann, L. Myrose, H. Buckland, D. D. Foster, 
Adam Caris, P. Hartman, W. Witzler, Henry 
Sherman, H. Harr, S. Phillips, James Lynch, C. 


-Root and Mary Pratt. In District No. 4 were 


58 male and 40 female children, the parents of 
whom are named under date of 1856; in No. 5 
(where a house was erected in 1856), were 23 
male and 32 female children of Robert Daly, -D. 
Hagarty, John Conway, Aaron Smith, Mary 
Smith, John Gilbert, C. Goodell, O. Goodell, 
George Griner and A. Perkins, while in District 
No. 6 were 16 male and Io female children of 
Samuel Shriner, S. Gushard, George Hopper, 
Daniel Snyder, G. Kepler and George Miller. 
Among the teachers mentioned in the record of 
the board of trustees, under date 1855-56, are 
Mary G. Gorrill, Augustus La Farree, W. J. 
Dennis, Mary Ann Daly, Mary Goodell, Henry 
Buckland, Henry Averill, Helen C. Bradley, 
Arnold McMahan, and others whose names are 
not written distinctly. tn recent years, as in the 
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past, many, if not all, of the men named in the 
lists of township officers have taken a leading 
part in school affairs. 

First Land Buyers.—The surveys of exterior 
and sectional lines of Troy were made by Alex- 
ander Holmes and Ambrose Rice, the first in 
1820, and the second in December, 1833. The 
vanguard of the pioneers possessed the land 
before the final survey, but immediately after 
bought United States land. The first entries are 
recorded as follows: 


Andrew Stoner, N. W. S. 2, May 29, 1834. 
Charles Stoner, S. W. S. 2, May 29, 1834. 


Thomas Bossler, S. N. E. & S. E. Yj, S. 2, June 5, 1834. 
Junius Patterson, S. W. S. 38, May 28, 1834. 
John Knowles, N. W.N. E. S. 3, March 8, 1885 (a soldier of 


1812). 

Thomas Phillips, S. W. N. W.S. 12, Nov. 18, 1888. 
James Kinney, N. N. E. S. 12, April 6, 1836. 
George Whitestone, N. S. W. S. 21, Aug. 6, 1834. 
Michael Rogers, N. E. S. 21, July 31, 1884. 
Gad Sutliff, W.S. W. S. 22, Aug. 8, 1834. 
Stillwell Truax, E. N. E. S. 25, May 15, 4834. 
Abraham Whisler, W. S. E. S. 25, April 14, 1884. 
Christian Tape, E. N. W. S.25, Nov. 11, 1834. 
Fred. Rolfes, pt. of S. 25, 1836. 

* Jacob Emch, E.S. E. S. 26, April 16, 1834. 
Henry Munshower, N. W.S. E. S. 26, May 14, 1885. 
Wm. Hearst, pt. N, W. S. 28, Jun : 
John Davis, W.S. E. S.28, Oct. 28, 1835. 
David Hoyt, W. N. E. & N. N. W.S. 33, Oct. 16, 1835. 
Samuel Dixon, S. S. W. S.35, July 1, 1834. 
Edward Lockwood, N. S. E. N.S. W. S. 35, Oct. 16, 1835. 
Daniel Carsner, N.S. W. S. N. W.S. 36, April 16, 1884. 
J. P. Martin, S.E. S. W. S. 36, July 15, 1835. 
Fred. Zileschote (Sealscott), N. E.N. W.S. 36, Feb. 20, 1836. 

Jacob Furry entered Road Tract, No. 41, in 
1833, and others, named in the list of first voters, 
invested in road, canal and swamp lands, taking 
deeds from the State. 

The Western Reserve Road.—One of the 
most important improvements, in this part of 
Ohio, was commenced in 1825, when a ‘‘ mud 
pike” was constructed from Lower Sandusky to 
Perrysburg, a distance of thirty-one miles. Not- 
withstanding the fact that schooner, brig and 
steamboat carried many of the thousands, who 
settled in the West, the direct route for other 
thousands, who traveled overland, was through 
the Black Swamp. For this reason, the build- 
ing of the ‘‘mud pike’’ was looked upon as a 
great advance. About 1825, Artemus Beebe 
and Ezra S. Adams, of Elyria, bought the in- 
terests of Silas Wolverton in the mail route, be- 
tween Cleveland and Lower Sandusky, and in 
1827 placed the first mail coaches on that line, 
which they extended to Detroit, via Fremont 

and Perrysburg, in 1830. -In 1836, Neil, Moore 
& Co.’s coaches were placed on this end of the 
route, and in 1838 Toledo was made a terminal 
point, and the railroad began to make inroads 
on the old-time coach. ‘ By degrees the number 
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of coaches lessened, and ultimately disappeared. 
In 1875, the Chicago and New York fast mail 
made the trip between the two cities, in twenty- 
six hours and forty minutes, or about one-third 
of the time required by the mail carriers of 1823 to 
run from Norwalk, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich. The 
pioneers and old settlers of Troy, Lake and 
Perrysburg well remember the early days along 
this road. They relate that mud-holes were 
created for revenue purposes, that yokes of oxen 
for helping to extricate teams were kept in readi- 
ness, and that the mud holes, convenient to each 
tavern, were the perquisites of the nearest tav- 
erner. Indeed, it is said that one of the mud- 
hole owners, becoming tired of this holey de- 
partment of his business, sold his interest therein 
to a neighbor for $5, hoping by this means, to 
escape retribution in the next world, and the 
curses of the immigrants, who were delayed in 
their westward travels, in this. 

Neil, Moore & Co., whose coaches plied over 
the old mud-road,. were made the butt of ridi- 
cule. One of the early poets of Wood county, 
writing for the Maumee Express, in 1837, de- 
scribes the road at that period: 


No more we hear the Jarvey say: “Load in, gents, all is 


The horn, that used to sound by day, alas! now sounds by 
And soe: eres in endless mud, no more the coach 
A ficiey aaecs takes the road—alas! Neil, Moore & Co. 

In wet seasons, or when the spring sun 
peeped through the forest and warmed the frosty 
ground, the mud-road was well-nigh impassable. 
At all times it was a dernier resort for the trav- 
eler, and the bug-a-boo of thousands, who dared 
the delays, troubles and expenses of a journey 
over it. Time, which heals all troubles, covered 
it with rocks and broken stone; but, ten years 
after the work was completed, the railroad came 
to rob it of its travelers, and to leave it only a 
small fraction of its former vast patronage. 

Men of 1839.—The male inhabitants of the 
original township, over twenty-one years of. age, 
in 1839, were: Orrin Kellogg, Joseph Kellogg, 
Casper Noel, Jacob Furry, John Gallaher, James 
More, Simon Wagoner, Thomas Crago, James 
McLargan, Daniel Walden, Peter Fisher, Jehiel 
P. Martin, Joseph .Webster, Adam Harmire, 
Daniel Carsner, George Albert, Jr., Joshua Main, 
Anthony Ewing, Dexter Leffingwell, Thomas 
Phillips, Solomon Phillips, Nathan White, Charles 
Stoner, Benedict Cramer, Joshua Smith, John L. 
Smith, William’ Barr, Simon Stevenson, Daniel 
Stevenson, Hugh Nugent, Thomas Leaming, 
Edward Leaming, John Anderson, Julius Blinn, 
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James Jeffery, William Jeffery, Frederick Seal- 
scott, Harman Saunders, Jacob Emch, John 
Buck, Daniel Blandin, Stilwell Truax, Jacob 
Whisler, Henry Epker, Henry Hartman, Henry 
Fry, John Rolf, Garrett Sealscott, Abraham 
Whisler, John Sinker, Christian Tape, Henry 
Harris, Meredith Pitcher, John Gidsbey, Thomas 
Harrison, Hollis Deater, Russel Case, James 
Brown, Samuel Harvey, Orange Howard, Silas 
M. Howard, Robert Rugg, Ellis Eisinghuit, Henry 
I. Elder, Isaac Russell, Jerry Smith, Thomas 
Gorrill, John Martin, William McKnight, Benja- 
min Van Camp, John Goss, Solomon Wright, 
Garret Tape, Frederick Rolfes, William Bushnell, 
Seth Phillips, Elijah Baker, William Phillips, 
Seth S. Phillips, Sanford G. Baker, Benjamin 
Bromley, Ambrose Rogers, Daniel Smith, James 
Dubois, Sanford Main, Henry Boose, George Al- 
bert, Philip Harns, Henry Harns, Alonzo Utley, 
Cameron, Cornelius Darley, John Elderkin (who 
built the present ‘‘Empire House’’), George 
Newton, Arnold Sutton, William Corvett, George 
Willson, Martin Burns, Patrick Welch, Richard 
Close. 

The list embraces the names of many whose 
lives were identified with Lake and Webster 
townships, and of a few who became prominent 
in the history of Perrysburg. 

The Cholera.—In 1852 and 1854 the cholera 
plague struck Troy, taking away Fred, Julia and 
William Rolfes, Philip Hartman, James La Far- 
ree, and others in 1852, and one or two from 
every family in 1854. 

Landmarks.—The umbrella barn, about three 
miles southeast of Stony Ridge, was one of the 
landmarks of the road. The old ‘‘ Howard 
House,” at LeMoyne, is a good specimen of the 
ancient tavern. ° ‘‘Elders Tavern,” owned by 
Russell in 1835, was the only frame house on the 
old Reserve road. It stands three-quarters of a 
mile southeast of the railroad depot, at Stony 
Ridge, and is occupied by William Elder. The 
villages of LeMoyne and Stony Ridge, oh the 
old road, are modern in style of buildings and in 
the habits and customs of their inhabitants. 

Churches. —The Troy German Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, of which Henry Rolfes, Louis 
Meierrosee, E. Samsen and Fred Nieman were 
trustees, purchased, in 1864, from George Joseph, 
the lands in the western quarter of Sec. 25, T. 
6, R. 12, where the society began building a 
church early that year.. To-day there are about 
fifty members. The heads of families, named in 
the record of School District No. 4, in 1856, 
were nearly all members of this society. Rev. 


M. A. Johanson is the resident pastor and teacher - 


of the Lutheran school at that point. About 
fourteen years ago, he succeeded Adam Burkey, 
who succeeded Rev. George Cronewett. 

Andrew Hays, well-known in Montgomery 
and Perry townships, has been a local preacher 
in the M. E. Church since 1844. He has prob- 
ably officiated at more marriages and funerals 
than any other local preacher in the county, and 
has had more Gospel adventures than a dozen of 
his fellows. A little incident which took place a 
few years ago in which the gentleman was the 
principal actor, and which relates to Troy town- 
ship, deserves mention. It was told by Mrs. 
Carter, and, of course, is fact throughout. He 
was notified to fill an appointment for a brother 
minister somewhere in the northern part of the 
county, Troy township. It wasa bright Sabbath 
morning, and Andrew went riding leisurely along, 
probably thinking over the heads of his dis- 
course. Looking up he saw just ahead of him a 
church and people gathering for service. As it 
was about the place where he expected to find 
the church, and about the time to begin service, 
he made no inquiries of any one, but hitched his 
horse, walked into the church and entered the 
pulpit. He announced the opening hymn, which 
was sung by the congregation, offered prayer, the 
congregation sung the second time, and as Rev. 
Hays was about to announce his text, a gentle- 
man stepped into the pulpit and placing his hand 
on Hays’ shoulder, said to him: ‘‘My good 
brother, it may be your szzg and pray, but it is 
my preach.’’ Mutual explanations followed, 
when Brother Hays discovered it was about four 
miles farther on to his appointment. It is only 
necessary to remark that he arrived some time 
after his congregation had got tired of waiting, 
and dispersed to their homes. 

In the matter of churches, Woodville was the 
Mecca of- worshipers of Troy township for some 
years. In 1840, a Lutheran class was orgarized 
by Messrs. Konrad and Cronewett; a Catholic 
congregation was formed by Father Rappe, in 
1843; a German Methodist Society was organized 
the same year; a Methodist Society in 1844; and 
the United Brethren Society about the same time. 


STONY RIDGE. 


The village was surveyed in May, 1872, for 
Caleb Bean, on Road-tract 59, and that part on 
Tract 38, for Samuel Shriner, George Kirk being 
the surveyor. The name, taken from the phys- 
ical character of the locality, is altogether ap- 
propriate. The pioneers of Stony Ridge find 
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mention in the sketch of the township, and in 
more than one chapter of the general history; 
while her soldiers are named in the Military chap- 
ter. The ‘‘Empire House,” built in 1848 or 
1849, stands on the hill southeast of the village, 
and near it are the church buildings of the com- 
munity. The postmaster is E. F. Metzger, who 
is also township clerk. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized about 1840, with the following named mem- 
bers: Jacob and Fanny Furry, John and Peggy 
Noel, James McLargan, James Moore, John 
Goss, James La Farree, Sr., Joshua Smith, Sr., 
and their wives, Mrs. Gorrill, Mary Smith and 
John Reid. There were others belonging, but 
the names can not be given. Fifteen or sixteen 
years ago the Stewarts, McCutchens, Mrs. Eliza 
Robinson, and Catherine Eagle became mem- 
bers; but the personnel of the first class got re- 
ligion during a camp meeting held down on Mud 
creek, in 1839 or 1840. The first church, erected 
in 1856, is now the temporary dwelling of 
Eugene Morris. In 1889, the present house of 
worship was erected, and dedicated December 1, 
1889. Mr. Albrittor is presiding elder, with Rev. 
C. M. Myers, preacher-in-charge. Rev. John 
Stewart has supplied the pulpit for over a 
decade. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church was founded by 
Rev. E. Cronewett, of Woodville, Ohio. 
Among the early members were John F. and 
Joshua G. Swartz, Ludwig Metzger, George 
Miller, George Lederer, Daniel Snyder, C. Hazel, 
C. Meyers, Adam Snyder, Jacob Kurfess, and 
Samuel Gossert. For the first few years services 
were held very irregularly as the society had no 
church building. In 1872, the present house of 
worship was erected at an approximate cost of 
$2,500, and the parsonage, which was built about 
1880, cost $800. The pastors of the charge 
have been Revs. Buerkle, Sheips and George 
Wolf, until 1887, when, in July of that year, the 
present incumbent, Rev. John Born, assumed 
the pastorate. The present membership is about 
150, which is in a thriving condition. The Sab- 
bath-school has an attendance of about seventy. 

The Union League, of which Thomas Gorrill 
was president, and DeWitt Van Camp, secretary, 
was organized May 30, 1863, with fifty-one male 
and nineteen female members. 

Sydney Brewster Post, No. 160, G. A. R., 
was chartered October 28, 1881, and named in 
honor of a soldier of Company C, 21st O. V. I., 
who fell mortally wounded at Chickamauga, Sep- 
tember 20, 1863. The charter was granted to 
M. Kopf, H. S. Clifford, Thomas Mears, CD. 


Dennis, Thomas Lee, John Priest, Richard Priest, 
C. Guisbuehler, George Miller, Jacob Baker, 
Isaiah Chamberlain, J. V. Smith and Michael 
Burgemeister. The four first named filled the 
offices in Post rank, with M. Burgemeister as ad- 
jutant. In 1884, H.S. Clifford was commander, 
M. M. Carr, adjutant, there being thirty-one 
members at that time, with headquarters at Le- 
Moyne. Meetings were also held at Stony Ridge 
until the decrease in membership caused the dis- 
solution of the organization. 

Knights of Honor Lodge, No. 3490, was or- 
ganized June 28, 1889, with twenty-five mem- 
bers, among whom were Wesley Bean, Nathan 
and George Robinson, Marshall Cole, James and 
Frank Wagoner, Dr. H. A. Noble, Michael 
Hackley, Lucian Snyder, A. C. Calkins and Sol- 
omon Bouncer. There are now eighty members 
enrolled. 


LEMOYNE. 


This little railroad village of the present day, 
was at one time an important stage-coach sta- 
tion, one well remembered by tens of thousands, 
who traveled over the Western Reserve road be- 
fore the days of railroading were introduced in 
the Maumee Country. The ‘‘ Howard House,” 
a brick building in Colonial style, was the first 
pretentious structure in the eastern townships. 

The village, as surveyed in February, 1877, 
for S. Howard, Alfred Dennis, John Webb and 
U. J. Dennis, shortly after the opening of the 
railroad, was named Le Moyne, now spelled 
Lemoyne. 

The first store was established in 1877, by H. 
H. Dennis; R. Bollini opened the second the 
same year, and James Nicholson, the third, a few 
years later. The old brick caravansary has long 
been divorced from tavern uses, and is now the 
property of Harman Hartman. 

The office of the C. H. V. & T. railroad was 
opened in 1876, by J. W. Crawford, who was 
agent: until 1880, when A. N. Newell, the pres- 
ent agent, took charge. 

The post office was opened in 1880, and in 
April, 1881, created a registry office. The in- 
cumbents have been Jacob Mayer, who signs the 
record in -April, 1881; H. H. Dennis, June, 
1883; Michael Kopf, September, 1885, and 
Thomas A. Spencer, 1889. John D. Bringmam 
was appointed in 1893. 

The Trowbridge Stave Works was an im- 
portant industry here for some years, or until 


. the forests round the new village of Dunbridge 


won the industry for that point. 
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The Sawyer limekiln, established twelve or 
thirteen years ago, was abandoned after a_ short 
run, Owing to the poor quality of the lime rock 
found here. 

The early ventures of oildom south of the vil- 
lage, though earnest, did not succeed in finding 
petroleum in paying quantities, though latter- 
day explorations in Troy and Lake leave little 
room for doubting the existence of a pool in the 
old territory. 

'Salem Evangelical Church adopted a constitu- 
tion November 2, 1871, signed by Rev. S. E. 
Rife, preacher, and members of the society. 
The church building was then finished, and rules 
made for attending worship. Among such rules 
was No. 5: ‘‘The Males to be seated to the left 
of the preacher on the stand, and the Females to 
the right of the preacher on the stand.’”’ The 
society is said to have been organized n Novem- 
ber, 1841. 

United Brethren Church (Radical), was or- 
ganized in 1881, by Rev. J. M. Crim, with the 
following named members: D. Van Camp, R. 
L. Van Camp, H. S. Clifford, and their wives, 
Wm. Andrews (then a widower), A. N. Newall, 
Benedict Emch, Fred. Barnes and their wives, 
Ellen Van Camp, Laura, Katie and Barbara 
Hahn, and a number of young members, making 
in all about forty members. The present church 
building was finished in 1882, at acost of $1,800, 
including lot. The trustees, since organization, 
have been A. N. Newell, H. S. Clifford and 
William Andrews, while the other two places on 
the board have been filled by various members. 
There are twenty-five communicants. Rev. C. 
T. Doane is pastor. 


LUCKEY, 


This village was surveyed, in April, 1881, for 
Isaac W. Krotzer, by George Kirk. The loca- 
tion could not be better; for, between the rail- 
road and a small feeder of the Toussaint, in 
Section 28, the ridge assumes a form peculiarly 
adapted to a town site. The main street, run- 
ning west from the railroad, is a broad thorough- 
fare, wanting only in lines of shade trees to be- 
come a boulevard. On the north side of this 
street are the principal. business buildings —a 
row of brick houses which would do credit to a 
town of 10,000 inhabitants. West of the busi- 
ness center are the cottages of the people; while 
on parallel streets are several cozy homes and 
the church and school buildings of the commn- 
nity. Along the railroad are the limekilns and 


stave works, and round the village, in every di- 
rection, are the well-cultivated farms and houses 
of an industrious people. 

The store of Samuel P. Hathaway must be 
considered the first mercantile venture at this 
point, and the limekiln of Riddle, Krotzer & 
Krotzer, the first industry. 

The post office was established in 1881, with 
George Luckey, postmaster. Samuel P. Hath- 
away succeeded him in 1882, and, on his resigna- 
tion, Charles F. Greiner was appointed. In 
1885, Edward Myers was commissioned; in 
1889, Samuel P. Hathaway; and, in 1893, G. F. 
Peabody, who resigned in January, 1895, when 
G. F. Claus, the present incumbent, was ap- 
pointed. 

C. C. ‘Layman, who located at Luckey in 
1884, was the first lawyer of the village; while 
Dr. Peabody must be named as the first phy- 
sician, though one or two medical men resided 
here, for short terms, before he began practice. 

S. P. Hathaway made the commercial be- 
ginnings of the village in 1871, when the grading 
of the A. & L. E. railroad (now the T. & O. C.) 
was commenced. Ten years later he built on 
Main street, sold that house to the Myers bro- 
thers, and built on the site of his present store. 
After the village was platted the other pioneers of 
trade came in. 

The fire of July 12, 1893, destroyed the two 
blocks extending along the north side of Main 
street, from Charles to Walnut, including the 
stores of Myers Bros., S. P. Hathaway, E. F. 
Peabody and G. F. Claus; Krotz’s saloon; the 
Hathaway dwelling, and Mrs. Wagner’s milli- 
nery.. In the fall of that year, the Hathaway- 
Peabody brick block was erected, and also the 
Myers block. The Claus and Daniel Rife build- 
ings were erected at the same time, and before 
the winter of 1893-94 a row or terrace of brick 
mercantile houses had taken the place of the old- 
time frame structures. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in Webster township at the Walker school 
housea number of yearsago. The headquarters 
of the class were, in 1882 or 1883, moved to 
Luckey, where a building was erected on a lot 
donated to the society. Among the first mem- 
bers were Ira Austin (who has been steward or 
secretary since reorganization), Richard Priest, 
Martin Tooley, Thomas Holden, Elisha Holden, 
Fred Miller, Wm. Goss, Orlin Goodell, Daniel 
Caris, James Hopper, William Lance, William 
Barber ‘and their wives, Mrs. Sanders, Mrs. Leh- 
man, Mrs. Vleckie, Mrs. Clegg, Mrs. Krotzer. 
The Church is in the Pemberville Circuit. : 
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The German Lutheran Church was incorpor- 
ated January 23, 1884, with Conrad Kuttler and 
Gerhard Dierkey, elders, and H. Hoelter, Franz 
Vahle and Peter Lehman, trustees. The work 
of church building was commenced that year, 
and the house of worship was dedicated in 
the fall. 


The Salem Evangelical Church was dedicated 
November 19, 1893, Rev. Berger, of Perrysburg, 
being pastor. The house cost $1,500. The 
society was organized by Rev. Rosenbarger years 
ago, and services were held in the old school 
house until the society purchased the house from 
the district, about twelve years ago, moved it to 
the site of the present church, and worshiped 
therein until 1892, when the Catholic congrega- 
tion bought the old building, moved it to Luckey, 
where it is used for worship. The heads of fam- 
ilies of the Evangelical Society, at or about the 
time of organization, included Jehn Jacob, John 
Christian, Jacob Christian, J. W. Rothenbuehler, 
Samuel Jacob, and their wives, with Mrs. Brandt. 
Gott. Burkholder is steward. The membership 
in October, 1895, was sixty-eight. 


The Catholic Mission was established in 1892 
by Father Kress, when the old Evangelical build- 
ing was purchased, and fitted up as a mission 
chapel. Among the members were James Pow- 
ers, Sr., M. McCluskey, Leonard Karns, John 
Hagartys, John Berning, James Maginn, Henry 
Berning, Joseph Whalen, Joseph Kehn and M. 
Biskey. The mission is now attended by Father 
O’Connor. 


WEBB. 


Webb, in the northeast corner, was the’ postal 
center and shipping point for parts of the two 
counties. In the fall of 1895, the post office was 
discontinued, owing to the proximity of Lemoyne, 
Latchie and Stony Ridge. 


CONCLUSION. 


The township may be called a rural or predial 
one. The agriculturists are sturdy and indus- 
trious, and their farms and homes show how 
thoroughly they understand and appreciate their 
advantages. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Surveys, PopuLaTion, ESTABLISHMENT, AND BounDARIES—TownsSHIP OrrFicraLs, Etc.—PIONEERS 
—First MurpEr—A FarsE ALARM—A SWEET SPECULATION—EARLY SCHOOLS—-BOARD OF 


EpucaTion—OrTsEGo—BENTON—GERMANY. 


TonToGany VILLAGE—MUuNIcIPAL ELECTIONS, AND OrFic1ALs—Post OFFICE—TRADE AND TRAD- 


ERS—CHURCHES—SOCIR#TIES. 


HE surveys of this township were made in 
1819 and 1820, as related in the chapter 
on Land Titles. .The population in 1840 
was 244; in 1850, increased to 504; in 
1860, to 899, andin 1890, to 1,212. 

The establishment of Washington, on June 5, 
1837, was agreed to by the commissioners, and 
the following declared to be its. boundaries: 
“* Commencing at the Maumee, taking all of frac- 
tional townships No. 6, N., and R., No. 9, E., 
and Sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13 and 14 inT. No. 5, 
R. 9, E., and Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and g in T. 
5, R. 10, thence from N. E. corner of Section 4 
in said township, north on the east line of Sec- 
tions 33, 28 and 21, and Fractional Section 16, in 


fl Bis R. 10, and thence west to the Maumee,” 
thus taking territory from Middleton, Plain and 
Weston townships. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


The first election was held July 4, that 
year, when the following named officers were 
chosen: Trustees —John Crom, Sr., Elias W. 
Hedges, Robert Bamber, Sr.; clerk—Michael 


‘Sypher; treasurer—Frederick Bassett; overseers 


of the poor—John Skinner, James Henry; fence 
viewers — John Graham and Levi Eggleston; 
supervisors —-Caleb North, Sr., M. P. Morgan, 
David Whitney; constables— Edmund Buttles 
and James T. Skinner, and school examiner — 
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Emilius Wood. By the second election, in the 
spring of 1838, Samuel Flanders succeeded John 
Crom, Sr., as trustee, the clerk and treasurer and 
the other trustees being re-elected. - In 1839 
Jeremiah Ward succeeded E. W. Hedges on the 
board of trustees, and served with Samuel Flan- 
ders and Robert Bamber; Elliott Warner was 
elected clerk, and R. Black, treasurer. In 1840 
Jeremiah Ward, Robert Black and Robert Bam- 
ber were elected trustees; M. Sypher, clerk, and 
Samuel Flanders, treasurer. In April, 1841, 
Ward, Black and Flanders were re-elected, and 
Elliott Warner was elected clerk. In 1842, John 
Skinner was elected treasurer, Robert Black re- 
maining on the board of trustees, with Martin 
Warner and Phineas H. Durphy as his associates. 
Emilius Wood was the first justice of the peace. 

The Trustees, elected annually since that 
time, are named as follows: 


_1843—Martin Warner, Jr., Joseph A. Creps, J. T. Skinner. 
1844—Martin Warner, Jr., Henry Mandell, Robert Black. 
1845—Martin Warner, Jr., Robert Black, Jacob Crom. 
1846—Martin Warner, Jr., Robert Bamber, Jacob Crom. 
1847—Edward A. Ketchum, Robert Bamber, Jesse Huff. 
1848—Edward A. Ketchum, J. A. Creps, John Bamber. 

25 ae a Warner, Jr., Edmund Buttles, Henry Burk- 
art. 

1850—Edwin Tuller, J. T. Skinner, Martin Warner, Jr. 

1851—David W. Bamber, Martin Warner, Jr., Jacob Crom. 

1852—P. H. Durphy, John Bamber, Jacob Crom. 

1853—P. H. Durphy, E. Wood, John Bamber. 

1854—Edwin Tuller, Nelson Kuder, John Gundy. 

1855—Edwin Tuller, Martin Warner, Caleb North, Jr. 

1856—Edwin Tuller, Martin Warner, William North. 

1857-58—Hiram Cunning, James W. Condit, Joseph A. 


Creps. 

1859—J. AL Creps, G. L. Warner, J.Q. Adams. 
1860-61—G. L. Warner, Septimus Mawer, George Green. 
1862—Septimus Mawer, Robert Bamber, J. Q. Adams. 
1863-64—John Q. Adams, Septimus Mawer, Jacob Gundy. 
1865—James Raymond, Nelson Kuder, Septimus Mawer. 
1866—Sidney Van Tassel, Abner Cummings, J. Q. Adams. 
1867—Jacob Gundy, Septimus Mawer, J. Q. Adams. 
1868—Nelson Kuder, aeorge Green, Jacob Gundy. 
1869—James W. Condit, Elliott Warner, J. Q. Adams. 
1870—Bernard Phillips, Thomas Stone, J. L. McColley. 
1871—Joel Foote, James Davis, J. Q, Adams, 
1872—Nelson Kuder, Joel Foote, J.Q. Adams. _ 
1873—Joel Foote, Septimus Mawer, James Davis. 
1874—Joel Foote, Nelson Kuder, J. Q. Adams. 
1875-76— Edward Beverstock, Joel Foote, J. Q. Adams. 
1877—C. C. Gundy, Daniel Murdock, E. B. Beverstock. : 
1878—C. C. Gundy, E. B. Beverstock, J. Q. Adams. 

The trustees from 1879 to 1896 are named in 
the following list: 
1879—Fred Peinert, David Petteys, S. Van Tassel. 
1880—Silas Gray, J. S. Matthews, Fred Peinert. 
1881—C. C. Gundy, Fred Peinert, J. S. Matthews. 
1882—Jacob Huffman, Fred Peinert, J. J. Black. 
1888—Jacob Huffman, Fred Peinert, J. Q. Adams. 
1884—C. C. Gundy, Fred Peinert, Adam Scherer. 
1885—Alex. McCombs, J. S. Matthews, C. C. cane 
1886—Alex. McCombs (8), Daniel Huffman (2), J. S. 

Matthews. 

The election of April, 1887, was the first 

when a single trustee was to be chosen. John 5. 


Matthews was elected, and, with his associates 


s 


elected in 1886, formed the board. The trustees, 
elected for the long term, or to fill vacancies, 
since April, 1888, are named as follows: 1888, 
Daniel W. Huffman; 1889, Alexander McCombs; 
1890, Frank Adams; 1891, Adam Scherer; 1892, 
W. U. Baker; 1893, John Phillips; 1894, George 
Stone; 1895, Daniel W. Huffman; 1896, John S. 
Phillips. 

Transactions.—The Sugar Creek ditch was 
considered in September, 1854, and Stations 22 
to.31, inclusive, apportioned to Egbert Husted. 
In November, 1854, the trustees in session, with 
T. S. Sabin and William Pratt, of Weston, and 
M. Tracy, of Plain, awarded the contracts for 
excavating the Keeler Prairie and Tontogany 
ditch. The White Outlet was excavated , in 
1856; the Washington & Weston, Middle ditch, 
the Cummings ditch, and other drains were au- 
thorized the same year. The Donaldson and 
Soash ditches were constructed in 1858, and alo 
the Elliott and Russell and the Green ditches. 
By March, 1859, there were ten large drains ex- 
isting, including all named, with the Plain and 
Tontogany, the Sittle Prairie, and the Weston 
and Washington West Town Line. 

The election for stock inthe Dayton & Mich- 
igan railroad, held April 4, 1853, resulted in 56 
votes for and 28 contra. On the 12th the trus- 
tees met at the Jefferson school house to issue 
said bonds, but declined signing them. On May 
19, W. V. Way, agent for the company, called 
the trustees to meet him, but nothing was ac- 
complished; again, on the 20th, the attorney 
met them and urged them to sign bonds for $10,- 
000, which they did, after Way and Peck had 
given their joint bond, for $20,000, to the town- 
ship for the faithful observance of the railroad 
company’s promises. Each of the ten bonds 
issued was for $1,000, bearing 7 per cent. inter- 
est, and payable January 1, 1873. On May 28, 
the trustees levied sixteen mills on each dollar of 
valuation, to meet interest on such bonds. On 
June 4, 1868, there is a minute made of the fact 
that. the trustees took 280 fifty-dollar shares in 
the stock of the Michigan-Dayton Railroad Com- 
pany. 

- In April, 1888, there were 127 votes cast for 
issuing $4,000 bonds for building a town hall— 
123 votes against, and nineteen neutral. 

In December, 1893, the trustees and board of 
health considered the sanitary condition of the 
township, ordered all school children to be vac- 


‘cinated, appointed Dr. B. F. Davis health officer, 


and Adam Scherer, sanitary policeman, and 
adopted a series of rules to be observed in guard- 
ing against contagious diseases. 
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The old journal of the trustees, in possession 
of Judge Ewing, with documents and records in 
the county offices, have enabled the writer to 
make almost a complete list of township officers 
and a summary of their transactions. 

Justices.— Justices were Emilius Wood, 
1838; Samuel Flanders, 1839; Elliott Warner, 
1841; Samuel. B. Campbell, 1841; Jeremiah 
Ward, 1843; Edmond C. Buttels, 1846; Thomas 
E, Jackman, 1847-52; Edwin Tuller, 1849 (did 
not qualify); Edmond Buttels (of the Thunder- 
gust mill), 1850; Edwin Tuller, 1850-53; John 
Bamber, 1851; Ebenezer Donaldson, 1856-59; 
Edwin Tuller, 1856 to 1898; Edward Renwick, 
1862; Robert Bamber, 1862; Charles Lewis, 
1863; James L. Curry, 1864; Thomas W. Mawer, 
1865; Geo. H. Van Blarcum, 1865; Luther 
Black, 1866; Alfred B. Jeune, 1868; Richard 
Ingraham, 1869; George Nicholls, 1871-74; E. 
A. Ketchum, 1875-78; R. H. Freeman, 1875-80 
(resigned in 1882); H.'G. Condit, 1882; G. A. 
Repass, 1884-87 (resigned in 1889); John Q. 
Adams, 1886-89; Jesse P. Wade, 1892; and 
John S. Matthews, 1895. 

Clerks, Treasurers, Assessors.—The clerks: 
Michael Sypher, 1837; Elliott Warner, 1839; 
M. Sypher, 1840; Elliott Warner, 1841 to 1868; 
Burt Williams, 1868; Geo. Nicholls, 1872; Silas 
Clark, 1873; E. A. Ketchum, 1874; Geo. R. 
Matthews, 1876 (served until April 10, 1884, 
when he resigned, and Dr. A. Eddmon was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy); R. J. Collins, 1885; 
Geo. R. Matthews, 1887; W. R. Marwick, 1890 
(declined to qualify, when George R. Matthews 
was appointed); Robert J. Collins, 1892, re- 
elected 1896. Treasurers were T. Bassett, 1837; 
R. Black, 1839; Samuel Flanders, 1840; John 
. Skinner, 1842; James T. Skinner, 1844; Nelson 
Kuder, 1845; Walter Cummings, 1852; C. C. 
Whitmore, 1873; David Petteys, 1880; Frank 
Yost, 1882; and Will Waugh, 1895-97. The 
assessors were named as follows: Jeremiah 
Ward, 1842; Michael Sypher, 1845; James 
W. Condit, 1847; Roswell M. Skinner, assessor 
to 1854; Edward A. Ketchum, 1854; Joseph E. 
Creps, 1856; Nelson Kuder; 1857; Phillip Bal- 
dard, 1858; Jacob R. Huff, 1859; J. H. Kuder, 
1860; Joseph A. Creps, 1864; Bernard Phillips, 
1865; J. H. Kuder, 1866; Burt Williams, 1870; 
Bernard Phillips, 1871; John S. Matthews, 1872; 


P. H. Van Valkenburg, 1880; G. S. Kuder, - 


1882; Jacob Gundy, 1883; W. Cummings, 1886; 


W.R. Marwick, 1888; Loren C. Potter (chosen >: 


be lot), 1890; Christopher C. Gundy, 1892; C. 
C. Kuder, 1893; and L. A. McCombs, 1895-97, 
who received 160 votes on the Republican ticket 
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against eighty-three recorded for Jacob Douster, 
the Populist nominee. . 

School Trustees.—In 1896 the following were 
elected members of the school board: Conrad — 
Beil, Ananias Shenower, Jacob Volmer, William 
Hyman, and Peter Whitmore. 


Pioneers.—Samuel Ewing, who settled oppo- 
site Wolf Rapids in 1819, and who was killed in 
1822, must be named as the pioneer of the town- 
ship. His farm became the property of Valentine 
Winslow, who sold to David Hedges. He built 
the stone house in 1833. The white adult males 
within the township in 1839, are named as fol- 
lows: Isaac Bossard, Jesse T. Pugh, John 
Black*, Robert Black*, Jacob Barnthistle, Rob- 
ert Bamber, Jr., John Bamber*, Jonathan Crom, 
Josiah Cummings, Abraham Crom, Josiah Crom, 
Solomon. Kuder, Jonas Stockwell, Jeremiah 
Ward, John Skinner*, William North*, Henry 
Comager, Joseph North, Caleb North*, Emilius 
Wood, Elliott Warner, Martin Warner, Martin 
Warner, Jr., John Warner, John Williner, Rich- 
ard Hoff, Alexander Howard, Levi Lazell, John 
Soash, Edmund Buttles, Noah Reed, Phineas 


Durphy, Samuel Flanders, St. John Wilson, 


Michael Sypher*, David Whitney, Benjamin 
Miller, Luke Van Tassel, Merrit Flint, Jacob 
Huffman, James Henry, Neptune Nearing, Alex 
Alcorn, David Hedges, Elias W. Hedges, Stephen 
Cook, and Robert Newell, blacksmith. 

In 1833, the men whose names are marked 
thus * above were among the petitioners for a 
road, from Miltonville to Green Encampment, or 
Bowling Green, with James Smith, Robert 
Cowan, Levi, Samuel and Horace Hamilton, 
Jacob Crom, Robert Bamber, Sr., and George 
Barron, who do not appear to be residents of 
the township in 1839.- In 1834, the names of 
John Barker, Jesse T. Pugh, C. Collett, John 
Graber, David Hedges, the three Hamiltons, the 


. two elder Warners, Robert Shuman, John Fea- 


gles, Widow Linscott, Joseph Haines and -Elias 
W. Hedges were here. Michael Sypher settled 
in 1831; William North and Samuel Hamilton, 
in the fall of 1830 (settled om site of Tontogany); 
John Crom in 1831; and John Skinner in 1832. 
When these. pioneers went into the forest from 
the river, that part of the Fort Meigs and Wappa- 
koneta road, from the Mission station into the 
prairie, on the east bank of the Tontogany, was 
not cut out or bridged. The Haskins and Bear 
Rapids road running from the river to the Perrys- 
burg and Findlay road, at Mackey’s, at Mt. 
Ararat, was next cut through, and then the road 
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referred to above, as petitioned for in 1833. 
Michael Sypher moved in the spring of 1831, 
from his first location, a half-mile above Milton- 
ville, into what is now Washington township. 
As stated above, Wiliam North and Samuel 
Hamilton arrived the year before, or the same 
year; John Skinner, Sr., with his wife and seven 
children, came in 1832, while John and Robert 
Black located north of Tontogany the same year. 
The Barnthistles, Solomon Kuder, Elliott War- 
ner, Sr., and the Bambers came next, followed 
in quick succession by others until the pioneer 
circle of the township was completed. 


First Murder.—The township has not been ° 


without its tragedies and alarms. In 1819 Sam- 
uel Ewing settled at Wolf Rapids, near-where 
David Hedges established the town of Benton in 
later years. One day, in 1822, while visiting 
Richardson’s tavern, at Roche de Beeuf, he quar- 
relled with a man named John Lewis, who struck 
him in such a manner as to dislocate his neck, 
killing him at once. Lewis was imprisoned in 
the jail at Maumee, but escaped that night. Eight 
years after, Porter killed the owner of that tavern, 
and suffered the death penalty for the act. 

A False Alarm.—The Huckleberry war of 
1837 left its impress on the pioneers of this town- 
ship. A half-breed named Tibault carried the 
news from Gilead that the Sacs and Foxes had 
induced the Pottawattamies and Ottawas to don 
the war-paint, and exterminate the whites. The 
Ottawas were guiltless of the charge, but the re- 
port was sufficient to drive the settlers to arms; so 
that on the night after the first new moon, suc- 
ceeding the Indian council, Rev. Isaac Van Tas- 
sell and his missionary family were in a boat, 
anchored in mid-stream, ready to fly; a number 
of pioneers, fully armed, garrisoned Guy Near- 
ing’s old mill at Otsego, and another party gar- 
risoned John Crom’s log house, north of Ton- 
togany. 

A Sweet Speculation.—Many stories are re- 
lated of Guy Nearing, the pioneer. On one oc- 
casion (some time in the ‘‘ thirties”) he made a 
bargain with the Deckers to pay them a dollar a 
tree for every bee tree they could find. 
time wild flowers were so abundant on the prairies 
that wild bees prospered better than tame ones 
do now, and it was no. trouble to find a bee tree. 
The Deckers, who were skillful bee hunters had 
marked a great number in the openings skirting 
the prairie north of where Bowling Green now ls. 
Nearing took his men and ox-wagons, filled with 
barrels and supplies, including some whisky, and 
came out and a merry, sweet, jolly time they:-had 
of it. \ Nearing, who had feet as large as.a small 


At that | 


store box, attended the ‘‘commissary,” and packed 
the honey in the barrels, which he would do by 
getting in the barrels with his feet and stamping 
it down. After getting a full cargo they took it 
to the river, and shipped it by steamer to the 
Buffalo market. : 

Early Schools.—The first school house in 
Washington township was a log ‘‘structure” 
12x14 feet, built near where the Washington 
chapel, U. B., now stands, about 1833. After the 
house was built the question came up: ‘‘ Who 
shall be our teacher?” As that commodity was 
not as plentiful as at present, it was decided, in 
1834, that Michael Sypher and Elliott Warner, 
Sr., should take charge of the school, each by turn 
teaching a month, their only pay being the satis- 
faction of seeing the rapid advancement of the 
pupils, who, we may mention, are now some of 
the old and substantial citizens of Washington. 
Thus began the first ‘educational effort in a pub- 
lic way in that township. Probably the first 
Sunday-school of the vicinity was organized in 
the same building, with Warner, superintendent, 
and when the people on the Sabbath wished to 
attend church and hear a sermon, they some- 
times went to the ‘‘ Mission Station’ to hear 
Rev. Isaac Van Tassel read a sermon of the Old- 
School Presbyterian kind. 

The ‘‘ Washington” school house, near John 
McColly’s, completed in 1842, was the first frame 
school house in the township. The meetings of 
the lyceum were held in the old house, and de- 
bates carried on there were generally hot and 


heavy. The cemetery has now spread over the 


school site. Dr. Lathrop taught in 1835-36. 
The ‘‘ Jefferson,” or old Tontogany, school house, 
built in 1845, was the second. It stood north 
of the village, on the old Wood farm, now owned 
by Hiram Cunning. The old frame was pur- 
chased by S. L. Irwin, moved to Tontogany by 
W. D. Herrick, and forms a part of the Irwin 
homestead to-day. It is said that a log house 
was built in District No. 2 before township or- 
ganization, and that the Sypher-Warner house 
was the second building. 

Board of Education.—The first record-book 
of the board of education, in possession of the 
clerk, begins April 18, 1853, and ends April ro, 
1882. The clerks of the five districts, in 1853, 
were Edward A. Ketchum, James T. Skinner, 
Josiah H. Kuder, John Bamber and J. A. Creps. 
E. A. Ketchum, Jesse Huff and Samuel Minard 
were elected directors of Sub-District No. 1; 
James T. Skinner, Walter Cummings and Rob- 
ert Black, of No. 2; J. H. Kuder, Martin War- 
ner, Jr., and Syrenus Condit, of No. 3; (No. 4 
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not mentioned); and J. A. Creps, S. Mawer and 
Hiram West, of No. 5. About that time a school 
house was almost finished in No. 5; William 
Trill was appointed agent to obtain title to a site 
for the Otsego school house. In December, 1853, 
there was $513.51 in the school-house fund, in- 
cluding $19.03 accrued interest on Sec. 16, and 
$280.79 from State common-school fund. The 
township tax on county duplicate for 1853 was 
$181.45; the sub-district tax, $118.57, and orders 
of former years, $42.23, making a total of 
$855.76. In 1854, the names of John Crom, 
William North, Joseph Jeffries, Robert Bamber 
and Philip S. Jones appear‘as directors, while in 
April, 1855, the members of the board of 1853 
appear as librarians for their respective districts; 
the number of books committed to each being 
twelve or thirteen volumes. Sections 8 and 7 
were established as Sub-District No. 7, er Oak 
Ridge, in 1857, and a levy made for school-build- 
ing purposes. In the six districts of October, 
1856, there were 233 children of school age. Ed- 
win Tuller, Hiram Cunning and E. A. Ketchum, 
directors of the new district, had a school house 
erected in 1857-58, which is now George Merk’s 
dwelling house. During the ensuing twelve 
years, two districts were added, requiring nine 
school buildings, ranging in value from $150 to 
$450 each for building and ground.. In Septem- 
ber, 1870, there were 240 male and 210 female 
children in the township, and the township tui- 
tion fund was $932.84. In April, 1871, District 
No. 10 was established, and J. W. Sargent was 
chosen clerk. A few months later a new school 


house was erected at Tontogany at a cost of. 


$1,947, being the first school building, above the 
cabin style, in the township: By 1880, the ten 
districts were consolidated into seven, of which 
Thomas Stone, Jacob Gundy, C.*C. Gundy, 
Henry Thomas, Joel Foote, A. S. Taft and 
Thomas Aldrich were clerks or members of the 
township board. There were then 148 male and 
128 female pupils enumerated. In 1884 modern 
school equipment began to find its way into the 
schools, for in February of that year seven cases 
of the ‘‘Complete School Charts” were pur- 
chased at $50 a set, from Nickerson & Willough- 
by. Dr. A. Eddmon was elected secretary of the 
school board in April, 1884; in April, 1885, men- 
tion is made of a brick school house, the first in 
the township, 26x36 feet in floor area, to be 
erected in District No. 3, at a cost not to exceed 
$1,101.88. In April, 1885, R. J. Collins was 
elected secretary of the board. In 1886-87, mod- 
ern school furniture was introduced, Jacob Min- 
ard, C. C. Gundy, L. R. Van Tassel, George 


Cummings, Joel Foote, A. S. Taft and P. Eiler 
voting for this innovation. In 1888, authority 
was given to purchase a site and build a_ school 
house in District No. 6, and one in Joint-District 
No. 2, or Snyder Town, in connection with 
Grand Rapids township. In 1893, Zahm Ste- 
phens, N. Shenower, William Burditt, John 
Baker, Eugene Huff, Michael Seetz and Charles 
Cook formed the board. 


VILLAGES. 


Otsego.—This quaint old town owed its begin- 
nings to Nearing’s sawmill, which he sold, in 1834 
or 1835, to Asa Gilbert, who came from New 
York State. The place was then called ‘‘ Gil- 
bert’s*Mill.” Prior to that time Eagle & Cul- 
bertson established a store there; but in 1834 
moved to Grand Rapids, then named ‘‘ Gilead.”’ 
Emerson H. Eaton succeeded them as merchants; 
Samuel Flanders next purchased the property on 
which the Nearing mill stood, with the dwelling 
house and store room; rebuilt the gristmill, put 
in three bubrs, and added a sawmill, so that the 
flood which carried away the first mill in 1839-40 
was rather beneficial than otherwise. 

South Otsego was surveyed in May, 1836, by 
Hiram: Davis, for Samuel B. Campbell, agent and 
attorney for Levi Beardsley, James O. Morse and 
Jeremiah Fowler, of Cherry Valley, New York. 
The location was at Bear Rapids, on the N. E. 
Fr. }, Sec. 35, T. 6, R. 9. Samuel Flanders, 
above named, must have succeeded Campbell, 
for he was here in 1839, and the most prominent 
man on the river above Perrysburg. About the 
time the village was surveyed an old sea captain, 
named Wilson, carried on mercantile business; 
but Edwin Tuller was the merchant in the hard 
winter of 1842, when he transacted a large trade 
in the hides of frozen cattle. Willard Trull be- 
came owner of the milt, but when Samuel Clymer 
bought Tuller’s interest in the store, Trull sold 
him the mill. There is scarcely a trace of this 
old town to be found to-day. As early as 1839 
G. M. Gunther kept a hotel, but in 1842 the hotel 
was the dwelling of Alexander Howard. Robert 
Newell was the old-time blacksmith. Before the 
dam was constructed at Bear Rapids for the 
Nearing mill a little steamer named ‘‘ Crockett,” 
and one named ‘“‘The Sun,” plied between 
Gilead and Defiance, and between Otsego and 
Defiance, when the water warranted such trips. 
Of Asa Gilbert, it is said that he repaired the old 
mill, erected.a house and store for himself, and 


two small houses for his employes, among whom 


were Charles’ Smith and Sarah Smith, his sister. 
This girl married Gilbert shortly after, and when 
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he sold the property she accompanied him to New 
York State. The post office, as related in the 
history of Tontogany, was discontinued -in 1861 
or 1862, Samuel Flanders is said to have been 
the first postmaster; Henry Mandell was ap- 
pointed about 1842; Joseph A: Creps followed; 
then, at the close of the ‘‘forties,”” Edwin Tuller 
was appointed; then P. H. Durphy; and lastly, 
Samuel Clymer, who was the incumbent in 1861 
or 1862, when the office was discontinued. 
Benton, like Otsego, passed out of existence 
many years ago. It was founded by David 
Hedges a few years after his settlement in this 
township, because it appeared to him that Wolf 
Rapids offered a good mill-site and a market town 
to the settlers living between Otsego and Milton- 
ville. He was an admirer of Tom Benton; and 
in his honor named the village, which he laid out 
on the northeast corner of the farm. Emerson 
H, Eaton moved from Otsego to -the new town 
and opened a store, while Alexander Alcorn, a 
chair-maker, established a shop there. Hedges 
constructed a dam across the river, built a saw- 
mill and launched the village on a commercial 
career; but circumstances opposed his enterprise, 
destroyed the town and left nothing of it, save 
the cellar of Eaton’s store. To the traveler who 
goes north from Tontogany to theriver, and walks 
a little southwest on the river road, the reward 
may be given of seeing where Benton stood, just 
as the searcher for Orleans of the north, who 


‘visits the quadrangle at Fort Meigs and looks. 


into the bottom lands, will see where Hollister’s 
four-story building stood, and the home of the 
Wilkinsons. The Stone House, now Morehouse, 
built by John Whitehead, Close, the mason, e7. a/., 
in the year 1833, may, however, be seen, remind- 
ing the traveler of the ideas of construction and 
architecture which then obtained; of 1819, when 
the Ewings selected the location for a home, and 
of the tragic end of Samuel Ewing, in 1822. 
Germany.—There never was a village surveyed 
under this name in Wood county, but the title was 
given to Gwynndale, two miles south of Tontog- 
any, where Dr. Nieblung purchased a tract of 
land in the ‘‘ forties,” and attempted to establish 
a colony. Gwynncame from Ireland or England 
after the panic of 1837, built a three-story house, 
which he never completed; attempted to build a 
corduroy road from his home to Otsego, which 
attempt also failed, and he fled, leaving the for- 
est and land and tall house to any adventurer 
who might dare to locate there. Dr. Nieblung 
came in 1845, bought the Gwynn house, pulled 
it down, had it sawed into two parts, converted the 
_ upper stories intoa hen-house, and sold the lower 


stories to Dr. Waitz, who, in 1876, occupied it 
as a dwelling. Among the settlers who followed. 
Dr. Nieblung were Ernest Miehe, Guido Marx 
(who, in Centennial year, was mayor of Toledo), 
E. W. E. Koch, .Albert and Robert Just, C. 
Marksheifle, Conrad Bobel, and a few others, 
with a party of merry young men and musicians. 
The Doctor was wealthy, but his wealth did not 
save him from the mosquitoes and ague. Hav- 
ing lost his money and patience, he was pleased 
to get away alive out of the Western Germany, 
which he aimed to establish in the wilderness. 
Moving to St. Louis, he established himself as a 
physician. His daughter, who became the wife 
of Orrin Tyler, of Plain township, is still a resi- 
dent of the township. Many stories are told of 
Nieblung and his colonists, the best among the 
lot being the attempt of the musicians to amuse 
the cattle, with the result of destroying their do- 
mestic character and converting them into a herd 
as wild as buffalo! 


TONTOGANY VILLAGE. 


The first settlement on the village site may be 
credited to Samuel Hamilton, who came irom 
New York State in the fall of 1830, and selected 
a home where the village now stands. William 
North came about the same time, with his par- 
ents, and built a cabin where the fair grounds of 
a later day were fenced in. A better cabin was 
erected by him near the site of the Presbyterian 
church, into which he introduced, as house-keeper, 
and wifé, Matilda, daughter of John Skinner. 
Such were the beginnings of settlement in the 
vicinity. -Onthe town site, Pinnock’s little store, 
10x12, was the first structure. S. W. Whitmore 
located here shortly after; in 1856, Edwin Tuller 
settled near the west line of the village, and 
made his home there until elected judge of 
probate. 

Tontogany was surveyed by Sylvanus Jeffer- 
son May 5, 1855, for Willard V. Way and E. D. 
Peck, who named it in honor of the Indian chief, 
referred to inthe chapteron Indians. The village 
was incorporated September 9, 1874, on petition 
of forty-two residents, presented by W. H. Wood, 
April 17; re-presented June 2, that year, and, in 
opposition to a remonstrance signed by sixteen 
residents, presented on May 11. The first elec- 
tion was held April 11, 1875, when J. Patchen 
was elected mayor; C. C. Whitmore, treasurer; 
T. Klussman, clerk; Wm. Crom, marshal; Will- 
iam Allen, George Reed and Dr. B. F. Davis, 
councilmen for two years; C. C. Burton, Peter 
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Van Valkenburg and R. Freeman, for one year. 
In 1876, the three last named were elected for 
two years. ; 

The mayor's chair has been filled by the fol- 
lowing named citizens: J. Patchen, 1875; E. A. 
Ketchum, 1877; J. Y. Petteys, 1879; J. H. 
Kuder, 1881; A. F. Klinepeter, elected in June, 
1882; G. A. Repass, 1885; Edwin Tuller, ap- 
pointed December 31, 1888; A. Eddmon, 1888— 
1895; and R. J. Collin, 1895-96. 

Municipal Elections.—The councilmen elect- 
ed annually since April, 1877, are named as fol- 
lows: Martin Warner, Z. S. Davenport, David 
Petteys, John Whitehead, in 1877; David Pet- 
teys, L. S. Pair and George Reed, 1879; W. D. 
Herrick, C. Burton, P. Whitmore, 1880; G. 
Dawler, C. Champion, M. Markley, 1881; S. 
Pair (vice W. D. Herrick), W. A. More, J. A. 
Parsons, 1882; G. Dowler, C. Champion, S. Pair, 
1883; W. D. Herrick, Wilkam Heyman, S. 


Clark, ‘C. C. Whitmore, J. A. Creps, 1884; A. . 


Barger, C. Hollis, F. Yost, W. Crom, Peter 
~Peany, 1885; W. Parker, F. Banks, S. Clark, 
Peter Whitmore, William Chapman, 1886; Will- 
iam Heyman, Peter Peany, Peter Whitmore, 
John Patchen, 1887; William Leaker, F. Banks, 
W. Crom, C. Hollis, 1888; S. L. Irwin, A. D. 
Foote, William Heyman, 1889; Ed. Foster, F. 
Banks, C. Hollis, 1890. Messrs. Foote, Foster, 
Heyman, Hollis, A. Beverstock and J. S. Phil- 
lips formed the council in 1891. In 1892, Ed. 
Foster, C. W. Hollis and B. Tasker were elected 
for two years, and John Huston for one year. In 
July, 1892, J. 'L. Braden and S. L. Irwin were 
appointed, vice Heyman, and Hollis. resigned. 
William Heyman, J. L. Braden and J. Huston 
were elected in 1893 for two years, and William 
Scott, for one year; while, in 1894, C. W. Mc- 
Colley and Ed. Foster were elected for the long 
term, and William Scott for the short term. 
In 1896 John Huston and C. Hafner were elected 
councilmen. The Union ticket, nominated in 
£895, wasendorsed. Thecandidates elected were: 
Mayor—R. J. Collins (R.); treasurer—P. H. Van- 
Valkenburg (R.); councilmen—W. H. Heyman 
(D.); John Phillips (R.); William Chapman (D); 
marshal— William Earl (R); street commissioner 
—William Earl; sealer of weights and measures 
—Harry Rudd (R.); school board—Mrs. Anna 
Skinner, Mrs. Viola Foote. The fifty-four votes 
cast for mayor and three votes not recorded 
made up the total male vote. There were 
twenty-two votes cast by women for school 
officers. 
The treasurer’s office has been administered, 
since 1883, by H. G. Condit, 1883; S. W. Whit- 


more, 1885; F. Yost, 1886; R. J. Collins, 1887; 
P. H. VanValkenburg, 1895; William Waugh, 
1896. 

The clerks of the village are named in the 
order of service: T. J. Klussman, 1875; W. H. 
Wood, appointed in January, 1877; R. J. Col- 
lins, 1879; O. Beverstock, 1887; W. H. Leaker, 
appointed January 7, 1889; F. A. Boor, 1890; 
R. W. Johnson, 1892-95; John S. Matthews, 
elected in 1896. 

The marshals were William Crom, 1875; L. 
S. Pair, 1877; Henry Champion, 1879; Al. Wick- 
ham, 1881; G. A. Repass, 1884; J. C. Wickham, 
1885; William VanValkenburg, 1889; Charles 
Challin, 1890; C. R. Crom, 189-; and William 
Crom, 1896. 

School Trustees.—In 1896 William Heyman 
and Peter Whitmore were elected. 

Post Office.—The first postmaster was E. 
Pennock, appointed September 12, 1857; the 
second, S. W. Whitmore, followed by Abraham 
Edgerton, George Lewis, George Moore, Fred. 
Foote (1868), H. L. Thorndyke, Luther Black, 
William Crom, A. D. Foote (1885), C. C. 
Gundy (1889), Frank Yost (1892) and A. D. 
Foote (1893-97). 

Trade and Traders.—The C. H. & D. rail- 
road was completed to Tontogany June 17, 
1859, and the last rail placed by Superintendent 
R. M. Shoemaker, August 18, when the train 
from .Cincinnati ran over the road to Toledo. 
After the war, the Bowling Green people dis- 
cussed the subject of building a branch line to 
connect their village with the C. H. & D.; but 
the project did not take proper shape until May, 
1874, when a route was surveyed by David Don- 
aldson. As told in the pages devoted to Trans- 
portation, and to Bowling Green, this branch 
line was constructed, .and in April, 1875, was 
dubbed ‘‘The Slippery Elm Road,” by the rail- 
roaders at Tontogany. The completion of the 
trunk line, in 1859, gave an impetus to trade, 
and the village became.a thriving little town. In 
1862, it boasted of a good hotel kept by A. C. B. 
Drury; two grain houses with a capacity of 50,- 
ooo bushels; two church buildings; one sawmill, 
and four or five stores. In 1859, S. W. Whit- 
more established a general store, which, in 1862, 
as in later years, was the center of village trade. 

The Tontogany fire of December 31, 1876, 
destroyed Black & Ingraham’s drug store, Will- 
iam Allen’s store, George Reed’s store, and the 
Masonic hall above it; Cooley’s grocery and 
Ridgeway’stailorshop. The burned territory was 
rebuilt, and within a few years there were estab- 
lished Black’s grocery store, Davis & Collins’ 
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and Dr. Eddmon’s drugstores, E. J. Matthew’s 
livery, Champion & Son’s implement warehouse, 
William Moore’s harness shop, William Ladd’s 
harness shop, Merkley’s furniture store, Van- 
Valkenburg’s general store, Jacob Huffman’s ele- 
vator, W. D. Herrick’s saw and planing-mill, and 
the Tontogany gristmill. The gristmill was 
burned in 1893, while the planing-mill is operated 
by George Gill. Royce & Coan’s elevator, built 
by S. W. Whitmore sixteen years ago, and the 
steel grain tanks constructed in 1895, tell at once 
that the village is in the center of a great grain 
region. 

Churches.—The Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Tontogany received a deed to lot 124 on May 
18, 1861, from James T. Skinner and others. 
The building was completed later that year, and 
dedicated by Thomas Barkdull, an uncle of Rev. 
T. N. Barkdull, then supply in the Bowling Green 
Circuit. He was preacher-in-charge from 1869 
to 1872, and noted the Tontogany choir as the 
best in his five appointments. J. S. Skinner was 
then superintendent of the Sunday-school; the 
church house was refitted, and the membership in 
stanch order. The class in 1866 comprised 
Thomas B. and Sarah Smith, Walter, Olive and 
Lucy Cummings, Jonathan and S. M. White, 
Nancy Green, Andrew J. and Ellen Ketchum, 
Nevin and Ann Custar, and Mrs. S. Parks, with 
Sarah and James L. Curry. . The officials of Ton- 
togany charge, in 1873, were J. T. Skinner, W. 
Cummings and A. S. Condit, stewards; William 
Allen, J. S. Skinner, S. E. Clark and Josephine 
Wood, class leaders; Henry Warner and A. Taft, 
local preachers; A. Taft, H. Warner, W. Cum- 
mings and S. W. Whitmore, trustees. The 
second quarterly Conference of the Weston Cir- 

cuit was held at Tontogany January 31, 1874, 
W. W. Winters presiding, with A. S. Condit, 
secretary. A.C. Barnes signed the records in 
1874 as pastor. In 1881, R. J. Collins was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Conference of Tontogany 
and Weston charges. The first quarterly Con- 
ference of the Tontogany and Portage Circuit was 
held at Mount Pleasant church, October 21, 1882, 
Rev. J. R. Henderson being then pastor, with R. 
J. Collins, J. J. Black and J. T. Skinner, stewards. 
The pastor’s salary was then $550, Tontogany 
class contributing $215, Mount Pleasant $135, 
Portage $150, and South Liberty, $50; while the 
total revenue of the four Churches was $675.50. 
In the records of the Gilead Society, references 
are made to this Church in common with others 
in the old circuit. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Tontogany 
was incorporated in 1867, with Martin Warner 


and George Reed, trustees, and Elliott Warner. 
clerk. It was organized September 4, 1861, with 
Elliott* and Amelia, Martin* and Hannah and 
Nancy Warner, Harriet Tupper, J. W.* and Sarah 
Condit, George S. and Charlotte Warner, Henry 
Pierce, William, Rhoda and Mary Binn, William 
and Sarah Feathers and Nelson and Eliza Kuder. 
The members whose names are marked thus*, 
with H. G. Condit, A. D. Foote, R. M. Skinner 
and C. W. McColley have served as elders, while 
Elliott Warner and A. D. Foote have been the 
clerks. No less than eleven pastors have been 
called since 1861, namely: Revs. Perry C. Bald- 
win, G. R. McCarthy, William McLaren, James 
E. Vance, Chauncy Taylor, Sherman Taylor, N. 
C. Helfrich, John R. Fevey, H. G. Dennison, 
H. W. Cross and €. L. Herold. The present 
house of worship was erected in 1861, at a cost 
of $1,600, and in it the sixty-three members 
worship to-day. 

The German Reformed Congregation of 
Beaver Creek was organized by Rev. A. Tusmeire 
May 21, 1868, with John Niehoff, clerk. 

The Evangelical Association is represented 
here, but the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches 
claim as members the larger portion of the church- 
going population. 

Old Masonic Lodge.—In 1843 Emilius Wood, 
Martin Warner, David Maginnis, Sr., Sylvanus 
Hatch, Morrison McMillen, Jairus Curtis, Mor- 
ris Brown and Leonard Pierce organized the 
first lodge of Free Masons in Wood county, ex- 
cepting the military lodge formed at Fort Meigs 
in 1813, and for several years they held their 
meetings in an upper room of Wood’s log house, 
on Tontogany creek, about one mile north of the 
present village. It was moved to Mt. Ararat 
above Bowling Green, and thence to Bowling 
Green, where it is now working. 

Tontogany Lodge, No. 451, A. F. & A. M., 
was organized U. D., January 10, 1870, with 
seventeen members: L. W. Moe, Luther Black, 
Fred Foote, J. T. and J. S. Skinner, C. C. Bur- 
ton, H. L. Thorndyke, George Pitcher, R. In- 
graham, J. M. Cumming, Myron Legalley, E. 
C. Ketchum, Hiram West, J. H. Stadden, P. J. 
Feagles, and George S. Kuder. The charter 
was issued October 22, 1870, and under this the 
lodge was instituted, November 30, 1870, Rev. 
G. A. Adams, of Perrysburg, delivering the ad- 
dress. L. W. Moe was the first master, fol- 
lowed by Luther Black, 1871 to 1873; Myron 
Legaliey, 1874 to 1883; John Q. Adams, 1884 to 
1886; G. S. Kuder, 1887-89; George R. Mat- 
thews, 1890; G. S. Kuder, 1891, S. L. Irwin, 
1892 to 1893, and O. C. Peinert, 1894-96. The 
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first secretary was J. S. Skinner, followed by 
Edwin Tuller, 1872-1874; Frank Yost, 1875; 
E. C. Ketchum, 1876; C: C. Whitmore, 13877; 
Edwin Tuller, 1878-80; J. S. Matthews, 1881 to 
1887; W. R. Marwick, 1888; J. S. Matthews, 
1889; C. W. Whitmore, 1891; Frank Yost, 
1892-93; J. C. Freeman, 1894-96. There were 
thirty-seven members on August 23, 1893, to 
whom four have been added, but one has been 
demitted, making forty members. 


Tontogany Lodge, No. 755, I. O. O. F., was 
chartered May 20, 1887, and instituted August 
4, 1887, with the following charter members: A. 
D. Foote, H. C. Daniels, J. W. Van Valkenburg, 
Jacob Douster, D. C. Bemis, C. W. McColley, 
W. M. Cobley, M. Wilcox, A. Eddmon, R. W. 
Johnson, G. E. Matthews, Henry Goodenough, 
John A. Mason, W. M. Sly, and Henry Hughes. 
The roll of past grands is as follows: A. D. 
Foote, G. E. Matthews, 1888; A. Eddmon and 
C: W. McColley, 1889; J. M. Gundy and L. C. 
Potter, 1890; C.. L: Cook and C. C. Kuder, 
1891; E. P. Lee and R.-W. Johnson, 1892; U. 
E. Coen and James Gillespie, 1893; A. E. Battles 
and Frank Adams, 1894; Ed. Hemelspeck and 
Ezra Hoyt, 1895. The secretaries were A. 
Eddmon, C. W. McColley, J. M. Gundy, L. C. 
Potter, R. W. Johnson, (1890), A. D. Foote 
(1890), F. A. Boor (1891), F. Adams’ (1892), 
and E. G. Gill (1893 to January, 1896). The 
past grands who held that office prior to coming 
here are Jacob Dauster, Moses Wilcox and D. C. 
Bemis. There are sixty-six members. 


Oriana Lodge, No. 400, Daughters of Re- 
bekah, was chartered June 28, 1894, with the fol- 
lowing members: Della Kuder, Ella Battles, 
. Mollie Gill, Sophia Hemelspeck, Catherine 
Bobel, Jennie Gundy, E. -G. Gill, Ed. Hemel- 
speck, C. C. Kuder, A. E. Battles, C. C. Gundy, 
Adam Bobel, and Jacob Dauster. The chair 
has been filled by Mrs. Della Kuder, Mrs. Ella 
Battles, and Mrs. C. C. Gundy, the’ present 
noble grand. Mrs. Mollie Gill, the first secre- 
tary, was succeeded in 1895 by Mrs. Waugh. 
There are about thirty members. 

Walter Wood Post, No. 48, G. A. R., was 
formally organized March 23, 1881, with the fol- 
lowing members: William Crom, A. R. and J. C. 
Wickham, J. H. Kuder, D. Murdock, P. H., W. 
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M. and I. B. Van Valkenburg, F. Franklin, J. 
Bobel, C. C. Burton, A: McCombs, P. S: Whit- 
more, D. W. Wright, B. S. Aldrich, Bernard: 
Phillips, J. L. McColley, Charles Champion, C. 
W. Hollis, G. S. Kuder, B. F. Davis, Luther 
Black, George R. and John S. Matthews, E. B. 
Beverstock, W. D. Herrick, D. C. Bliss and C. 
C. Gundy; the seven last named by transfer from 
Neibling Post. The past commanders are: C. C. 
Gundy, L. Black, C. B. Beverstock, W. D. 
Herrick, 1884-85; C. C. Gundy, 1886; Albertus 
Russell, 1887; Bernard Phillips, 1889; S. L. 
Irwin, 1891; C.-C. Gundy, 1893; J. S. Matthews, 
1894-96. The past adjutants: George S. Kuder, 
1881; John S: Matthews, 1884; George S. Kuder, 
1886; D. V. Gundy, 1887; George S. Kuder, 
1889; I. B. Van Valkenburg, 1892; and Albertus 
Russell, 1893—96. There are sixteen members 
in good standing of the forty-four ex-soldiers 
residing in the township. 

Women's Relief Corps, No. 87, was char- 
tered June 10, 1885, with the following members: 
Frances S. Burton (1.2. 3.), Mary E. Herrick (B.), 
Sarah Wickham, Caroline Barger, Olive Peany, 
Julia Russell, Eunice Matthews (A. C.), Sarah 
Davis, Elizabeth Johnson, Alcina Card, Jennie 
Gundy, Augusta Kuder (8. 9.), Elizabeth Phillips, 
Caroline Benn, Belle Matthews, Sarah Van- 
Valkenburg, Ida Irwin (4. 5. 6.), Helen Repass, 
Charlotte Parsons, Katie Phillips, Belle Bever- 
stock, Katie Creps and Ella Beverstock (7.), 
Frances S. Burton was secretary in 1888-96, and 
Mrs. E. B. Hines elected president in 1895, with 
Mary Whitmore, secretary. The figures denote 
terms as president, and the letters as secretary. 

John B. Kreps Camp, No. 61, S. of V., 
was chartered March 9, 1884, with R. W. John- 
son, W. N. Davenport, A. D. Herrick, T. D. 
Rice, U. E. Coen, D. Rice, Lewis Kuder, G. A. 
Repass, J. Repass, John S. Phillips, E. B. 
Wright, C. R. Crom, C. Benn, C. Champion 
and D. Jeffers. The captains in order of service 
are: G. A. Repass, J. W. Van Valkenburg, J. S. 
Phillips, R. W. Johnson, J. A. Mason, L. A. 
McCombs, and C. E. Gundy, the present cap- 
tain. R. W. Johnson served as adjutant from 
1884 to 1889, followed by J. S. Phillips, L. A. 
McCombs, C. Berry, and L. A. McCombs, the 
present adjutant. There are seventeen members, 
with quarters in the Grand Army hall. 
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HE survey of the exterior lines of the 
southern part of this township was made 
in1819, byAlexander andSamuel Holmes, 
and of the interior lines, in 1821, by S. 

Bourne. The northwestern part was surveyed 
by the Holmes brothers, in 1819, and the interior 
lines run in 1821, by I. T. Worthington, while 
Sections 19, 20, 29, 30, 31 and 32 were sur- 
veyed in 1820, by Charles Roberts. 

The United States Census enumerator cred- 
ited the township with 237 inhabitants in 1850. 
In 1860, there were 674 inhabitants reported; 
ten years later, 922; in 1880, the population was 
1,197, and in 1890 it was found to be 1,420. 

As related in the reminiscences of the pio- 
neers, the first impressions of civilization on the 
wilderness were made in 1833. Within a decade 
the industry and labor of the settlers had made 
several clearings in the forest, and within thirty 
years a number of well-cultivated farms were-to 
be seen by the traveler; while a greater number 
of little clearings showed, unquestionably, that 


the people who located here knew that they 


found land worthy of their best efforts, and were 
in earnest in its reclamation. 

Establishment of Township.— This division 
of Wood county was established December 8, 
1846. The territory so named included Sections 
V3) 214," 15, 22,°23, 24, 25, 26,27, 34 and 9% in 
fractional T. 6, R. 11, formerly attached to Per- 
rysburg; Sections 19, 20, 29, 30, 31 and 32, for- 
merly belonging to Troy; Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 17 


and 18, formerly attached to Freedom, and Sec- | 


tions I, 2, 11, 12, 13 and 14, detached from Cen- 
ter. The inhabitants of the territory named, 
petitioned for this change, and the justice of their 
claims being unquestionable, the commissioners 
were prompt in granting their prayer. 
_Organization.— The first meeting was held 
‘at the cabin of Joseph Kellogg, on January 2, 
1847, with John Fenton, Thomas Jolley and 
John Muir, judges, and Thomas Thompson and 


Hugh Stewart, clerks. The trustees and clerks 
named in the following lists, with John Muir, 
treasurer, were then elected. On March 1, the 
board held a meeting at Kellogg’s house, when 
seventy-five cents were granted to Stewart and 
Bushnell for services as trustees; $1.87 to 
Thompson for his services as clerk, and $1.75 to 
John Muir for his services as treasurer and judge.. 
Bonds were accepted from Muir as township and 
school treasurer, and the township was divided 
into four school districts. The annual election 
of 1847 was held April 5. John Muir was re- 
elected treasurer; Daniel Hathaway, Jr., assessor; 
Robert Fenton, Daniel Hathaway, John House- 
holder and Robert Forrester, supervisors. 

On June 19, 1847, two justices of the peace, 
named hereafter, with John Muir, Jr., and Rob- 
ert Fenton, constables, were elected. The order 
for that election was made April 5, when a one- 
mill tax for township purposes was ordered. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS. 


Trustees. —The trustees of Webster town- 
ship, so far as records in possession of the town- 
ship clerk, or in the auditor’s office, show, are 
named as follows: 


1847—Hugh Stewart, L. Bushnell, W. Zimmerman. 

1847 ( April )—Hugh Stewart, W. Zimmerman, J. W. Phillips. 
1848—George Loomis, W. Zimmerman, J. W. Phillips. 

1849 Hugh Stewart, William Burgess, Robert Davidson. 
1850-5,1—James Muir, John Fenton, Jr., William Zimmerman. 
1852-53—James Muir, George Loomis, William Zimmerman. 
1854—Robert Forrester, Guy Caswell, George Loomis. 
1855-56—Robert Fenton, J. W. Phillips, Robert Davidson. 
1857-58—A. Ordway, Dudley Loomis, Alanson Bushnell. 
1859-60—James Muir, Dudley Loomis, Robert Fenton. 
1861—James Muir, James Waugh, W. S. Hurlburt. 
1862—James.Muir, Dudley Loomis, Robert Fenton. 
1863-65—Robert Dunipace, Dudley Loomis, Robert Fenton. 
1866—Adam Hinds, John Muir, Jr., Robert Fenton. 
1867—Robert Dunipace, John Muir, Robert Fenton. 
1868—Hugh Stewart, John Muir, William D. Muir. 
1869—Hugh Stewart, L. H. Forrest, Henry Clague. 
1870—Hugh Stewart, E. H. Hopper, Henry Clague. 
1871—Hugh Stewart, Robert Forrester, Adam Hinds. 
1872—Hugh Stewart, John Muir, John A. McKean. 
1873—Johann Landwehr, James H. Muir, John A. McKean. 
1874—Robert Dunipace, James H. Muir, John A. McKean. 
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1875—Robert Dunipace, James H. Muir, Hugh Stewart. 
1876—Robert Dunipace, Charles Roper, Charles W. Russell. 
1877—E. M. Holden, Henry Lang, Charles W. Russell. 
1878—E. M. Holden, Adam Hinds, Charles W. Russell. 
1879-80—W. D. Richardson, Garrett Hebler, Enos Bellville. 
1881—C. W. Russell, David Main, Robert Dunipace. 
1882—G. A. Hebler, David Main, Robert Dunipace. 
1883—G. A. Hebler, David Main, Robert D. Forrester. 
1884—Robert Shanks, David Main, James Waugh. 
1885—Robert Shanks, Thomas Clague, James Waugh. 
1886—Robert Shanks, John Landwehr, James Waugh, 
1887—Robert Shanks, E. H. Hopper, Briton Russell. 
1888—Robert Shanks, E. H. Hopper, Briton Russell. 
1889--E. H. Hopper, J. D. Muir, Briton Russell. 

1890—E. H. Hopper, J. D: Muir, Fred. Bushman. 

1891—J. D. Philo, J. D. Muir, Fred. Bushman. 

1892-93—J. D. Philo, John McConnell, Fred. Bushman. 
1894—Phayon E. Shaburg, John McConnell, J. D. Philo. 


The election of April, 1895, is recorded as 
follows: Trustees—R. D. Forrester (R.), 105; 
Antony Seifert (D.), 96; A. Philo (Pro.), 16. 
Treasurer—R. S. Davidson (R.), 114; Charles 
Roper (D.), 88. Assessor—Milan Jameson (D.), 
106; Gordon Duncan (.R.), y5.. Constable—Jo- 
seph Fuller (D.), 104; F. Hinds (R.), 95. In 
1896, W. McKean and W. H. Williamson were 
elected. 

Clerks.—The clerks of the township since its 
organization are named as follows: Thomas 
Thompson, 1847; Daniel Hathaway, 1849; N. 
Brewster, 1850; Robert Fenton, 1851-55; G. C. 
Phelps, 1855; S. S. Canfield, 1859; G. M. Bell, 
1862; George C. Phelps, 1863; John Wight, 
1869; W. W. Dunipace, 1872; W. Zimmerman, 
1877-79; Thomas S. Forrest, 1881; Andrew 
Ickes, 1884; T. A. Davidson, 1885; James Rogers, 
1891-96; C. W. Greiner, elected in 1896. 

Treasurers.—The treasurers are named as 
follows: John Muir, 1847; Robert Forrester, 
1849; J. Muir, re-elected, 1850; Dudley Loomis, 
1858; George Loomis, 1859-66; Robert Stewart, 
1866; John W. Phillips, 1867; Robert S. David- 
son, 1868; William S. Forrester, 1884; Robert 
S. Davidson, 1888-96. 

Assessor.—Samuel Muir was elected assessor 
in 1896. 

Justices. —The justices were Thomas Thomp- 
son, 1847; John Fenton, 1847, elected June 19, 
resigned in October, 1848; reappointed in 1849; 
John W. Phillips, 1849 (did not qualify); N. Patch, 
1852; Walter Davidson, 1853 to 1874; Amherst 
Ordway, 1856; James Waugh, 1859; G. R. 
Tifft, 1862; Robert Fenton, 1864-69; George C. 
Phelps, 1866; David Philo, 1872; William Wed- 
dell, 1873 to 1882; Albert Marks, 1877; A. Philo, 
1879; E. M. Holden, 1882; Thomas S. Forrest, 
1884; David Main, 1885, ’88; Charles W. Rus- 
sell, 1888, resigned in 1890; James Rogers, 1890; 
William H. Williamson, 1891; and Myron Cham- 
berlain, 1894. 


School Trustees.—In 1896, Jane Dunipace, 
Charles Wight, Marion Goodell and William 
Fletcher were elected. 


Tax Levies.—The trustees, as a rule, have 
exercised great economy in their dealings with 
the public purse. From 1874 to 1876, the an- 
nual levy for township purposes did not exceed 
2.4 mills. In 1877, it reached five mills, lowered 
gradually until, in 1883, it was one mill. In 
1884, a levy of 2.2 mills was made, but not until 
1892 did it again reach the two-mill mark, since 
which time it has been kept above two mills. 
The figures are based on a report by W. and J. 
M. Forrester and R. B. Moore, a committee that 
examined the records in June, 1895, under au- 
thority of the trustees. 

Schools. —The records of the board of edu- 
cation of Webster township, date back to April 
11, 1853, when John Fenton, Jr., Robert Fenton 
and Guy Caswell were elected directors for Dis- 
trict 1; Robert Dunipace, John W. Phillips and 
Rufus Austin were elected for District 2; Walter 
Davidson, John Forrest and John Householder, 
for District 3; John F. Butler, John Muir, Jr., 
and William Zimmerman, for District 4. The 
board organized April 18, 1853, and ordered a 
levy of two mills on the assessed value, for school 
purposes. Ellen C. Bradley taught in District 
2; and, Mary Jane Hannon, in District 4, west of 
Scotch Ridge. In 1855, the State appropriated 
$292.97, while the local school-house tax 
amounted to only $96.51. A school house was 
erected in Sub-District 3, in 1854, and one in 
District 4, in 1855. There were 130 school chil- 
dren in the four Districts in that year, exclusive 
of the number enumerated in the joint districts. 
In June, 1856, Geo. C. Phelps furnished the 
house in,District 4, for $81, and, during the en- 
suing few years, marked progress was made in 
school matters. In 1858, there were six districts 
and 236 pupils; in 1861, there were 288 children, 
and in 1863 there were 349. There were eight 
pe in 1864,when 366 children were enumer- 
ated. 

Among the early teachers, not already named, 
were Louisa Caswell, Sarah Kemmel, Helen 
Willard, “Margaret Birdsall, Aurilla Borden, 
George Weddell, Mary Conrad, Phoebe E. Os- 
burn, Elizabeth Kelley, Byron Pember, Mary 
Jane Fox, Martha (Scott) Householder, Mary M. 
Wilson, W. H. Gorrill, Pamelia. Smith, Emiline 
Benedict, Louisa Lowell, Matilda Gorrill, Calista 
Hatch, Geo. C. Phelps, Mary Peck, Chauncy 
Stephens, Catherine Muir, Jane Buel, Jennette 
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Forrest, Lewis Morse, S. S. Canfield and Emma 
J. Fox. They were the teachers of this township 
from April, 1853, to the close of 1859. . 

Early Land Buyers.—The first land buyers 
in the sections of T. 6, R. 12, now included in 
Webster, were Joel Munn, S. E. 19, Dec. 5, 
1835; Enoch Jones, N. W. 19, Mar. 8, 1836; 
Michael Houseman, N. S. E. 20, Aug. 6, 1834; 
Jesse Stone, S. N. W. and N. S. W. 29, April 
5, 1836; A. M. C. Smith, S. 3 30, Jan. 25, 1836; 
Orrin Kellogg, S. W. 31, Oct. 31, 1835; Daniel 
me caso, >. 2. 31, lan. 28, 1836. 

In the sections of T. 6, R. 11, Nos. 22 to 36 
inclusive, the following named settlers purchased 
lands at Bucyrus, in 1834 and 1835: Hugh 
Stewart, N. S. W. 23, Sept. 3, 1834; John 


Fenton, parts of N. E. and S. E. 23, Sept. 3, 


1834; John P: Pifer, N. S. E. 31, May 2, 1834; 
Henry Pifer, S. S. E. 31, May 2, 1834; Isaac 
McKim, S.S. W. 33, Aug. 6, 1836; Henry Hood, 
fiw No f. S. EB. 436, Feb. 18;) -1836;.. James 
Shanks, S. S. W. 36, Feb. 29, 1836; Jennette 
Muir, N: E. S. W. 36, Feb. 29, 1836; John 
Pearson, N. W.S. W. 36, Mar. 23, 1836. 

The early buyers in T. 5, R. 12, within the 
present limits of Webster, were Robert Duni- 
pace, pt. N. W. 5, Sept. 7, 1836; William Muir, 
Saipt, MW. %;°Séept!'7,°1836; Thomas: For- 
rester, S. S. W. 6, Aug. 21, 1834; Levi Loomis, 
N. W. 7, May 9, 1834; Adam Householder, E. 
S. W. 7, June 17, 1834; Jacob Myers, W. N. E. 
17, May 28, 1834; Adam Householder, E. N. 
W. 18, June 17; 1834; William Muir, S.N. E. 
5, April 16, 1836. 

In the sections of Webster with T. 5, R. 11, 
the following named settlers purchased lands: 
-Henry Graber, S. pt. N. E. 2, Jan. 23, 1836; 
Alex. Vass, N. N. E. 12, Aug. 21, 1834; Robert 
Reid, S. S. E. 12, Aug. 21, 1834; William Zim- 
merman, S. W. 13, June 17, 1834. : 

Fenton’s Reminiscences.—The story of the 
emigration, arrival and settlement of the Scotch 
colony in Webster township is valuable, not only 
in its descriptions of the trials-and successes of 
its personnel, but also for the lessons which it 
teaches. It is given here, as told by Robert Fen- 
ton, before the pioneers assembled, at Bowling 
Green, in September, 1883: 


On the 19th day of April, 1834, a hardy little band of 
Scotch people sasted oti the city of Glasgow, Scotland, for 
America. A more robust, healthy, determined lot of people 
seldom have left Scotland. We took shipping at Greenock. 
As it was when Columbus started on his first exploring ex- 
pedition in such small vessels, it does seem as though it was 
too much risk to brave the Atlantic in such small crafts, ‘so 
it was with some of the oldest residents of Webster.* Our 
little brig, when she turned her prow westward for the land 
of promise, registered just 284 tons. Vessels of far greater 
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tonnage could be once seen at the dock at Perrysburg. After 
forty-two days buffeting the billows, we were brought safely 
into the bay of New York. 

No person, unless one who has been similarly situated, 
can have any idea the anxiety the head of a family has im 
going to a landof strangers, and more especially a person im 
the situation of my father. He was a shoemaker by trade, 
not having done one day of out-door labor in his life, with .a 
family of small children and still smaller capital. I have 
heard him say that after our passage was paid he had one 
hundred sovereigns left—a sum equal to $484. As to matter 
of wealth, all of us were about on equal footing. As it now 
is, so it was then; every one is ready to take the advantage 
of emigrants. It was not as to the matter of comfort we had 
to consult, but the way we could be taken the cheapest. 
After two days we came to Albany. One incident occurred 
in that city, and I sometimes have to recall it, when I get in 
company with your townsman, Robert Stewart, and Robert 
Davidson, who were two of us. As I said before, emigrants 
have a great many rogues to deal with; so we had. It used 
to be a trick for three or four rascally canal boatmen to buy 
an old water-logged canal boat and get her afloat, and agree, 
at a cheap rate, to take a load of emigrants on the canal to 
Buffalo. They would hire some old canal livery horse and, 
after going a few miles on the canal, commonly in the night, 
abandon her, first getting mostly all the passage money. By 
such were we victimized. ‘We called these fellows smooth- 
tongued Yankees, and so theywere. One of the sailors who 
came with us across the ocean came with us to Albany, he 
having more knowledge of water-craft than we had. After 
our luggage was aboard we discovered that the boat was in 
a sinking condition, and only by vigorous pumping could 
she be kept afloat, and that she had no rudder that she could 
be steered by. He informed us that we had better get our 
stuff out, or we would soon lose all we had; and he was 
right. Now came the tug of war, when we began to get our 
luggage ashore, and the boatmen saw their plans to cheat us 
frustrated. Our sailor was a regular John L. Sullivan, and 
Hugh Stewart was aman whose rights could not be trampled 
on without testing them. I will say that I never saw two 
men defend their rights against’so many, and come off vic- 
torious. Any way, we got our luggage ashore, and some 
blood was ‘spilt. Then those fellows went and swore out a 
warrant, and most all the heads of the families were arrested. 
We hired a pettifogger, and were cleared. We thought this 
a pretty rough intreduction into this land of promise. We 
got along well enough on the raging Erie canal except the 
seeing of fhose what we thought monster snakes, and hear- 
ing the blood-a-nouns of the bull-frogs, something we 
had never seen or heard of before. So at length we arrived 
at Buffalo. 

’ From Buffalo we came to Cleveland in an old steamer, 
“William Penn,” that might have been built before the 
Revolution, and condemned as*unfit for use. There was one 
incident happened in coming up the lake which I can never 
forget. A German woman, the mother of a large family, 
while drawing a bucket of water from the lake, fell overboard 
and was-drowned. The rascally captain did not try to stop 
the boat, which he could have done, and perhaps have saved 
the woman’s life, but the heartless wretch actually wanted to 
know if the pail had been lost also. He seemed more con- 
cerned for the bucket than for the woman’s life. What be- 
came of the poor orphan children I never learned, but their 
pititul cries haunt my ears to this day. 
~ At Cleveland we chartered a small schooner called the 
“Rain Bow of Avon,” not finished or painted. One of the 
sailors, an old man, had once been up the Maumee river; all 
of the others knew no more about Perrysburg and the navi- 
gation of the Maumee than they knew of the course of the 
Nile. We sailéd around half a day hunting to get into the 
mouth of the river. Finally we got to where Toledo now is; 
it was then Vistula and Port Lawrence. Between Toledo 
and Perrysburg, we were becalmed for one day, all of us be- 
ing anxious to get to Perrysburg. Robert Stewart’s father, 
who was a carpenter by trade, suggested the idea that we go 
ashoré to the woods opposite, where is now Toledo, and he 
superintend the making of large oars or sweeps. This was 
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carried out, and I think this was the first vessel ever pro- 
pelled up the Maumee river by the strong arms of a lot of 
sturdy Scotchmen. We arrived at Perrysburg. Now “a 
friend in need isa friend indeed,” and this friend we found 
in honest Shibnah Spink, who always had a kind heart for 
the stranger. He befriended us in every possible way, but 
no house could be found in Perrysburg to rent. David Ladd 
had a log house with the walls up and the place for windows 
cut out, but no floor in or door on. With a few boards to put 
our chests on, four large families of us spent our first night 
in Perrysburg, in this shelter, on the 26th day of June, 1834. 
We got work in a brickyard owned by James Stafford. 1 
had worked nine days when I was taken with fever and 
ague. Irecollect how terrified we were; not knowing any- 
thing of ague, they thought I had a fit of palsy. Robert 
Stewart says that one time he went into the house I have just 
mentioned, and saw thirteen shaking with the ague at one 
time; it was nigh nine months before I got better. ; 

After being in Perrysburg a few weeks, we had to think 
of getting homes for ourselves. My father and the father of 
Robert Stewart, and the father of Robert Davidson, went into 
Michigan to hunt land; it must have been near where Adrian 
now is. In going through openings and swamps on the road 
they got parted from one another, and each had to find his way 
home as best he could, one having to stay out all night. The 
father of Robert and Walter Davidson was restless, and was 
bound to find a home soon for his family; hearing of good 
land to be bought cheap in western Pennsylvania, he deter- 
mined to go and see it. _So he and the father of Robert 
Stewart, started on foot, saw land that suited, and bought, in 
Erie county, Penn. They returned on foot; the weather was 
very warm, and they were anxious to get back to their fam- 
ilies yet in Perrysburg. When a few miles west of Lower 
Sandusky, they went toa house to get some water, and, being 
very warm and thirsty, drank freely and hastily. Davidson 
fell dead in the yard; now imagine Mr. Stewart’s feelings; 
his comrade and friend, who a few moments before was a 
strong, healthy man, yet in so short a time laying a lifeless 
corpse. But now to get the remains to his family; he had to 
get a rude box and hirea team to get to Perrysburg, and over 
the then almost impassable road, and as Davidson was in 
the prime of life, escapee ion set in very quickly. I shall 
never forget that awful solemn evening, between daylight 
and dark, when a wagon drove up to the house through the 
brush with the remains of Mr. Davidson. I shall not at- 
tempt to describe that sorrowful scene. Mrs. Davidson’s 
situation and feelings, with a family of small children, and in 
’ a land of strangers, can better be imagined than described. 

Not very long after, my father and Robert Stewart’s 
father went to hunt land out the McCutchenville road, which 
had been underbrushed out the winter before, William Muir, 
Sr., being one of the party, and living in tents while cutting 
the road, as far as the Portage river, now Householder’s Cor- 
ners. They cameto where Levi Loomis had just started in the 
woods and had made a small opening. He wasa man who had 
a good knowledge of the woods and where the section lines 
were, the land having been but a short time before surveyed. 
Mr. Loomis showed my father and Mr. Stewart the land 
where Hugh Stewart now lives, and adjoining the farm that 
David Main now lives on, eighty acres each. Mr. Loomis 
gave them adescription of the land, and the men had to 
go to Bucyrus to the land office to enter it at $1.25 per acre. 
The difficulty they went through in getting to and from Bu- 
cyrus would take too long to tell. They got lost-in what was 
known as the Indian Reserve, and had much trouble. In 
going through Rome (now part of Fostoria) they called in at 

oster’s little grocery store, and got some crackers and 
cheese, and some whisky to wash it down with. For many 
years Mr. Stewart’s house was the only one between Perrys- 
burg and the Portage river. : 

We, as foreigners, had. many difficulties to encounter 
that Americans had not, having no knowledge of chopping; 
but it was not long till some of the Scotchmen could be num- 
bered with the best choppers in the county. But one other 
incident to discourage us was in the fall of 1834. Hugh 
Stewart’s grandfather lived in a house on the farm of 
Thompson, near the Parks place, three miles from Perrys- 


burg; he used no come in the morning and go back home in 
the evening, over a trail, known as the Hughy trail, till not 
many years ago. One evening in going home he got be- 
nighted, and had to stay in the woods, on a wet, cold night, 
caught cold and died not long after. That same winter 
Hugh Stewart moved all his household stuff on a hand-sled. 
Many a time I think how poorly clad we were to go through 
the cold winters, and some times our provisions very scanty, 
and at the same time I cannot but think what a merry lot 
we were. There was a lot of us boys just getting to be men; 
girls just growing into womanhood, and we used to have lots 
of shindigs in the winter. I have known them.as often as 
four in one week, and in those days, some of the grandmoth- 


ers and grandfathers in Webster used to trip it of night. 


Not long after we came to the woods, some of the Scotch 
boys got married to some of the Scotch girls, and every- 
thing had to be done in old Scotch style, that was, the lad 
went to the home of the girl’s parents and there got married, 
and in almost every instance the wedding party would go 
a-foot to the home provided for himself and wife. Robert 
Davidson married a daughter of grandmother Forrester, liv- 
ing near Householder’s Corners, and he had a house pre- 
pared to live in at Perrysburg, which was nearly twelve 
miles. The Scotch boys and girls traveled those twelve 
miles on foot, and a more merry lot has not gone over the 
road to this day, and plenty of whisky, too, in the bargain, 
“and danced all night till broad daylight,and went home 
with the gals in the morning.” This isa sample of the many 
Scotch weddings that we had among us. 

Our nearest mill was either Waterville or Bank’s mill, 
near Woodville, and the greatest difficulty was in getting to 
the mill. It was for a long time we had no team, and those 
we had were oxen, and in winter it was one continued sheet 
of ice, so that oxen not shod would slip, so we could not go. 
I recollect nearly all one winter we had to live wholly on 
potatoes, and as we had for many years no wheat, the rest of 
our living was corn meal, and that meal made from frost- 
bitten corn. Sometimes our hogs used to be gone from us 
for months, and sometimes we had big times hunting them. 
I and my brothers have many a time gone to the woods with 
a little sack of. parched corn, to use when hungry. My 
father had heard that a man by the name of Painter, in 
Portage township, made hand-mills to grind corn. He went 
and got one, and hired a man and yoke of oxen to goafter it. 
There never was anyone so glad to see the finest piano come 
into the house, as we were to see that hand-mill. Every 
morning we had to grind one peck of corn; there were two 
watches of us—father and brother James, one; my brother 
John and myself, the other. We earned hard all the meal 
we got, but we ground it at home. The mill-stones are at 
the old house to-day. I think sometime I will bring the mill 
to the Pioneer meeting to show young America how things 
have improved. There was an Indian camp not far from us, 
on the Bellville Ridge, not far from the vida of Dowling, 
on the T. & I. railroad. Many a night the Indians used to 
sleep by our fireplace. After getting some clearing done, 
and putting in corn, we used to be greatly troubled with the 
raccoons eating it up for us. We had a good coon dog, and 
nearly every night we had to watch, or we would have had 
no corn left. In the fall, when the fur began to get good, as 
a matter of necessity we had to hunt nearly every night, and 
I have known us to catch from one to three coons of an even- 
ing. This money we used to buy our winter clothing with. 

Before going farther I will refer to the particular inci- 
dent or cause which brought this little band of the sons of 
Scotia to this particular oes of God’s vineyard. In 1882, 
just two years prior to the date which begins this story, 
Henry Hood, Sr., with his wife and daughter, Jane, and two 
sons, John and Henry; also John Muir, Sr., and wife, with 
his sons, William, James, Samuel and John, and daughters, 
Jean (now Mrs. Robert Dunipace, of Webster), Maggie (now 
Mrs. John Fenton, of Fulton), and Fannie (now deceased), 
landed at Quebec, Canada. The cholera was raging, and 
they all left and went to Buffalo, scarcely knowing whither 
they would go. Here they accidentally met that well-known 
lake navigator, -Capt. David Wilkinson, of Perrysburg, then 
in command of the schooner “ Eagle,” who induced hen to 
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go with him to Perrysburg. They liked the location so well, 
and wrote back so encouragingly to their neighbors in Scot- 
land, that our journey hither was the result. The heads of 
families who followed in 1833 and ’34 are as follows: Alex. 
Thompson, Robert Davidson, John Fenton, Hugh Stewart, 
William Muir, Thomas Forrester, William Hadda (re- 
moved to Cleveland), Robert Reed, William Dunipace, Peter 
Shanks, James Shanks, William Weddell and Alexander 
Vass, of Perrysburg. 

What was originally called the Perrysburg Scotch Set- 
tlement, where our little colony squatted for a time, some of 
them several years perhaps, was on land just above Perrys- 
burg, on what is now the Michael Hayes place, not far from 
the present cemetery, and possibly yet indicated by an old 
well dug there at the time. 

As before stated, we had many discouragements. Death 
came among us to claim one of our band quite often. Be- 
sides Davidson’s and Stewart's death, before alluded to, Duni- 
pace died suddenly of bilious fever the same fall we 
came; and about the same time William Muir walked over 
to Ralph Keeler’s on the prairie to see his nephews, who 
were there, and on the road on his return, when near his 
home, he fell down to rise no more. The next year Thomas 
Forrester died, and so it was our ranks were decimated. In 
1836 Mrs. Stewart, Hugh’s mother, who died the past spring, 
had her cabin and her little store of worldly effects all 
burned, and herself and children were without shelter. 

While the beasts of the forest, such as the coon, deer 
and turkeys, were a great blessing to us, we found the 
sneaking, prowling wolves a great pest. They were very 
bold at times, and their dismal howling at night was terrify- 
ing to the uninitiated. Mrs. Robert Davidson had a fine 
heifer dragged down and killed by them. One night, when 
my father was gone, they came near the house, where two 
calves were penned up. The cows on the outside of the in- 
closure were nearly frantic, and bellowed until between 
wolves, calves and cows, there was a pandemonium of 
noises. The dog whined piteously at the door to get in; my 
mother expected every moment that the calves would be 
attacked, and she scarcely dared open the door. Finally 
she opened it a little and fired off the gun. The dog bounced 
in and went under the bed, and the wolves left. Shortly 
after Carter, the wolf hunter, came over and killed three 
wolves, and the Howards killed three more. This was near 
where Fenton post office now is. Afterward an Irishman 


named Tom Flynn killed a full-grown ‘wolf with an ox-bow. 


He got the wolf cornered in an old cabin or near a high 
fence, and knocked its brains out. Wild honey was quite 
plenty, but the plentiest thing in the season was gnats and 
mosquitoes. : : 
ne year—my old Webster friends will remember it 
very well—porcupines were unusually plenty. Jt seemed as 
if, like the squirrels, they were migrating. Near the end of 
our cabin stood an old salt barrel, and every night there was 
a continuous grating, rooping noise there. My sister, now 
Mrs. Robert Stewart, who was not as timid as some girls 
are, got up one night, and, seizing a hoe, sallied out. Just as 
she turned the corner she saw a dark, clumsy animal spring 
ast her and into the open cabin door behind her. She 
beer the uneasy animal under the bed, and by a dim light 
she run him out and dispatched him. He was:a large, old 
fellow, and the quills and blood on the floor next morning 
showed that he tad not died without a desperate struggle 
for his life. I don’t think there are manv of the Wood 
county belles of to-day who would, barefooted, care to en- 
counter an old “porky” in the night time. 

Deer and fates were so plenty that we often had a 
bountiful supply for the table. William Davidson, while 
threshing oats with a flail in a field one day, noticed a deer, 
followed by a swarm of mosquitoes, go into a little clump of 
brush: near by. and lie down. He apprascnes cautiously, 
and as it sprang out, broke its back with his flail. My wife, 
formerly Miss Ellen Forrester, one winter, at our place, 
trapped twenty-five wild turkeys, and Robert Davidson 
killed three deer and one turkey in his little clearing’near 
the house one day. I mention these instances to show how 


plenty game was then. 


‘vember 2, that year. 


At the time of the death of Mr. Loomis, which was at a 
very early day, roads were nearly impassable, and the set- 
tlement was without material with which to make a coffin 
for his burial. In this emergency, Alex. Vass, of Perrys- 
burg, a carpenter by trade, cut a straight green oak tree, 
split out slabs, dressed them nicely, and made a coffin. It 
was so heavy that it took the united strength of all the men 
present to handle the coffin after the body was in it. Such 
were the rude devices which necessity forced us to. Still, 
we were happy, since we were all on about a common level, 
and the exigencies of the situation made us alert, active and 
energetic. We had tobe up and doing, and we rather 
seemed to enjoy it. 

The Zimmerman settlement forms an im- 
portant part of the early history of Webster. 
Adam Householder and his family, and William 
Zimmerman, with his wife, Isabella House- 
holder, and three children, came from Virginia in 
1834, arriving at the Forks of the Portage, No- 
Householder located in 
Center township. The little party of pioneers 
made immediate preparations for building a 
cabin, which was completed in a few days. 
Both families became the occupants of the none 
too spacious room until such time as Mr. Zim- 
merman could erect a cabin for himself on lands 
which he had selected a short distance farther 
up the river, and within the bounds of what was 
then Center township. This was completed in 
January following, the family moving in when 
there was neither floor nor windows. This be- 
came his future home, and year by year wit- 
nessed the steady inroads upon the forest; the 
little patch for ‘‘garden truck’’ widened into 
broad fields which waved with golden grain or 
rustled with the yellow corn. In common with 
all others, they had to endure many privations 
and hardships incident to frontier life. The pio- 
neer died in April, 1884, leaving the partner of 
his life to tell the, story of their settlement in the 
wilderness. 

The cemetery of Scotch Ridge speaks in mar- 
ble and granite of the end of many of the pio- 
neers. Of others, who went forth into the wide 
world outside Webster township, many are re- 
ferred to in the pages devoted to Biography, .and 
a few names are recorded in the Military chapter. 

Cemeteries.—The old cemetery of Scotch 
Ridge is the most historic spot in the county. 
Many monuments, not a few of them works of 
art, remind the visitor of the pioneers, and tell 
plainly how their children respect their memory. 
Among the old settlers buried there are Thomas 
Forrester, who died in 1835; Levi Loomis, 1836; 
died on the road. near the Ten Mile House; Ellen 
S. Davidson, 1841; Ann Anderson, 1844; James 
Waugh, 1845; Philinda D. Sneeden and Mary 
Dunipace, 1846; William Waugh, 1847; Mar- 
garet and William Stewart, and Roswell Can- 
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field, 1848; James Corbett, 1850; Samuel Muir’s 
child, 1851; Daniel Hathaway, Lewis Zimmer- 
man, Jean Addie Forrest and Hugh Stewart, 
1852; Robert Reed, Christina Burke, Adam 
Householder, 1853; Jane E. Newville, Horatio 
N. Merrill, William Cummins, Laura E. Carr, 
James Dunipace, Francis M. Davidson, and 
Henry J. Sieple, 1854; Christopher Sieple, 1855; 
Nathan H. Merrill, Andrew Merkle and David 
Merkle, 1856; James Shanks, who was killed 
under a falling tree, James M. Davidson, R. 
F. Austin’sson, and Mary Muir, 1857. West of 
this cemetery, about a quarter of a mile, is an 
older burying ground, in which James Shanks, 
who was killed by his team, was buried. A Miss 
Mell, William Muir, who died in 1851, and an 
infant child of James Muir, who died in 1840, 
were buried in that ground. In the new ceme- 
try lies Solomon Van Gilder, a soldier of 1812, 
who died in 1883. 


FENTON. 


Where the village of Fenton now stands, was 
known to Harrison’s soldiers, in 1813, as the 
‘« Devil’s Hole Prairie.” One of his scouts, 
who became lost in that portion of the wilder- 
ness, being interrogated about his delay, said he 
strolled into the veritable home of Satan. From 
1830 to 1869, it was the rendezvous of thieves. 
In the fall and winter of 1872, George Roiter 
and P. D. Nuel built a mill on C. V. Black’s 
farm, and the notorious characters, who haunted 
the locality, disappeared before this emblem of 
progress, leaving the farmers in peace. 

The first postmaster was. John Fenton, ap- 
pointed about 1857. David Main, who came in 


1848, remembers the establishment of this office, 


and thinks the date given is correct. Hugh 
Stewart held the office after the war, John Grei- 


ner followed him, then came Thomas Harring-- 


ton, and, lastly, Isaac Dent, who has béen 
postmaster since 1886. 

The post office is near the south line of one 
of the richest agricultural districts in Wood 
county. Large farm houses and well-fenced 
farms speak of the character of the men who 
developed it. 

Fenton #School_—_John Ewing taught the 
school at Fenton in a room (from which a hand- 
mill was removed ) between Mrs. Robert David- 
son’s and Mrs. Hugh Stewart’s house. Among 
the pupils were John and William Fenton; 
Thomas and Margaret Davidson, and Hugh, 
Janette, Robert, John and Margaret Stewart. 


For four months, in 1844 or 1845, Mr. Ewing 
taught here;.he then became a phrenologist, set 
out for California, in 1849, and died ex route. 
Delia Spink taught a school, in 1846, in a log- 
house near Fenton. Then Deacon  Brown’s 
daughter taught.for two terms; Mary Nutt came 
next; Eliza Bruce and Ann Vass followed, while 
Martha Scott, who married Lewis Householder, 
taught one of the early schools. 

The railroad villages of Dowling and Dun- 
bridge have usurped the proud position once held 
by Fenton, and destroyed its prestige as a trading 
point. 


TEN MILE HOUSE. 


The Ten Mile House is one of the oldest 
land-marks in the township. Long before the 
present hamlet of Scotch Ridge was recognized, 
this was an important stopping place, and the 
post office of a wide district. In the ‘‘fifties,” 
and from the organization of the township, the 
trustees assembled here to transact business, the 
electors to cast their votes, and the disciples of 
Terpsichore to dance. The church was only a 
short distance southeast, and the burial ground 
near the church, so that the funeral, marriage, 
dance and Sabbath meeting insured for the Ten 
Mile House an ebb and flow of visitors which the 
other settlements did not experience. The place 
lost its glories long years ago, when the post 
office was removed to the Loomis store. West 
of it is the United Brethren church building; 
south of it, the pleasant hamlet of Scotch Ridge; 
and, round it, fertile farms and the homes of 
practical, ambitious agriculturists. 

The Webster United Brethren Church (1i6- 
eral) was organized March 11, 1887, with A. Philo, 
D. A. Pope, Joshiel Thompson, G. W. Loomis. 
and Clarence Greiner, trustees. All were mem- 
bers except G. W. Loomis, Stephen Cupp and 
wife, Laura Pope, and about five others. In the 
spring of 1887 a building fund of $1,000 was col- 
lected, and the present building in Sec. 36, T. 
6, R. 11, was dedicated August 20, 1887, by Rev. 
T. J. Harbaugh, P. E., and Joseph Crim, pas- 
tor. Rev. L. Moore succeeded Mr. Crim, then 
Messrs. Tussing, Wells, Fletcher, Ingalls, and 
then Rev. J: W. Hicks of. Fostoria, who was ap- 
pointed in 1894. The Webster, Center, Maple 
Grove, Dowling, and the Davenport in Perrys- 
burg township, are all in this circuit. The mem- 
bership of the Webster Church is about one hun- 
dred. A. Philo is superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. The’ present trustees are A. Philo, 
Myron Chamberlain, M. Meisters, Henry Wei- 
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land and D. A. Pope, with Mr. Pope, secretary, 
since 1889 (succeeding George Housekeeper), ex- 
cept in 1894, when Thomas Cross filled the 
office. _ 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, of Luckey, 
was organized within the Walker school house a 
number of years ago, and continued in existence 
there until 1882, when headquarters were estab- 
lished at Luckey. 


SCOTCH RIDGE. 


This hamlet on the banks of the Portage may 
be considered the successor of Ten Mile House, 
and Loomis Store, as the commercial Mecca of 
Webster. John Myers built the ‘‘ Householder 
House,” a smaller building where is now the 
Davidson store, the cottage where William Fen- 
ton lives, and Hanson’s cottage. - He was the 
creator of the hamlet. Walter Davidson built a 
mercantile house on the southeast corner of the 
cross-roads, about twenty years ago, where busi- 
ness was carried on until 1882, when the present 
Davidson building was erected. A few pioneers 
such as ‘‘ Uncle Robert’’ and Mr. Fenton reside 
within the hamlet’s limits, while scarcely a day 
passes without a visit from others, such as ‘‘ Aunt 
Margaret” and one.or two other survivors of 
pioneer days. 

The post office known as '‘ Ten Mile House,”’ 
was established long before the war, with Charles 
Beaupret master. During or immediately after 
the war, George Loomis had the office removed 
to his store, near the United Presbyterian’s 
building. John Myers was postmaster for almost 
a quarter of acentury, or until Dr. L. L. Loomis 
succeeded him. Robert S. Davidson. was the 
next incumbent, followed by James Rogers, who 
served during President Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration, and, in 1885, was again appointed to 
succeed Robert S. Davidson. 

The United Presbyterian Church of =. 2*%ch 
Ridge, was organized in 1841, by Rev. James A. 
Woodbury. John Muir, James Waugh, Sr., and 


Alexander Vass were elected elders, and James | 


The members at that time were 


Waugh, clerk. 


Peter Shanks, John Fenton, Hugh Stewart, 
Robert Dunipace, Robert Stewart, James 
Muir, Walter Davidson, Robert Davidson, 


John Fenton, Jr., Robert Forrester, Alex. Vass, 
John Muir, Sr., Lewis Forrest, James Waugh, 
Thomas Adams, John McDowell, and their 
wives, with James Waugh, Jr., Forrester, Sam- 
uel and John (Jr.) Muir, Robert Milk, Margaret, 
William and James Davidson, and Mrs. Smith. 


Mr. Woodbury was: succeeded, in 1843, by Rev. 
John Bonner, and he, in 1845, by Rev. James 
Miller, who with others supplied the pulpit until 
Rev. Jackson Duff came in 1852. Ten years 
later, in 1862, the present frame building took 
the place of the old log house. 

The record book of this Church, in possession 
of Miss Davidson, of New Rochester, dates back 
to January, 1862, Rev. Jackson Duff being then 
pastor, and James Davidson, clerk, vzce John 
Muir, who held the office from 1847 to 1861. 
There were eighty-six members, including two 
members of the Vass family, nine of the David- 
son, eight of the Dunipace, four of the Weddell, 
six of the Muir, one of the Galloway, one of the 
Kelly, five of the Forrester, one of the Waugh, 
five of the Fenton, three of the Forrest, one of 
the Main, two of the Lamont, four of the Dodd, 
one of the Smith, Alvin Carey, Margaret John- 
ston, Catherine Banks, four of the Stewarts, two 
of the Philos, six of the Shanks, three of the 
Merkles, Margaret Gregg, two of the Kassons, 
three of the Eatons, Charles and Elizabeth Roper, 
David Main, Elset Christie, William and Mar- 
garet Donald, Isaac and Eliza J. Kelly, Sarah J. 
Weddell and William Bandeen. Of the number, 
forty-tive died prior to the close of 1894, while a 
number removed or were dismissed to other 
Churches. In 1864, a collection amounting to 
$9.65 was taken up for the Freedmen’s mission 
at Nashville. In 1865, there were seventy-eight 
communicants who subscribed $475.60 for the 
support of pastor and Church, and other sums for 
foreign missions. In April, 1869, Rev. Wright 
preached: here, and declared the pulpit vacant. 
Rev. S. C. Hubbell was installed pastor in 1869; 
David Main and George Weddell were elected 
elders in January, 1872, and they administered 
the Church affairs until 1877, when Rev. J. C. 
Murch was called as pastor. In 1879, Rev. J. 
T. Caldwell preached here, and continued for a 
few years. Revs. John Williamson, J. K. Black, 
H. H. ‘Thompson, Rev. Levy, a Jew, T..W. 
Monteith, and others preached here down to July, 
1882, but Mr. Thompson was prominent in Church 
work. . Mr. Caldwell was the pastor down to 
1893, when Rev. E. H. Huston was called. 

The records, in possession of David Main, 
date back to the beginning of Rev. S. C. Hub- 
bell’s pastorate, or to August 1, 1871. James 
Davidson was then clerk of Session. David Main 
and George Weddell were elected ruling elders. 
Among the officials, other than those mentioned, 
were Robert Dunipace and Robert Forrester. In 
January, 1872, a number of members were re- 
ceived, and the affairs of. the society were re- 
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ported in a flourishing condition. William Ban- 
deen was elected elder in 1875, vice Robert 
Forrester, deceased. Rev. J. C. Murch was 
called in June, 1878. In April, 1879 (another 
statement says 1882), David Main succeeded 
James Davidson as clerk of the Session. John 
Wight was elected elder in April, 1882, vicc Rob- 
ert Dunipace, deceased, while in November, 1886, 
James Davidson resigned the treasurership, and 
Robert S. Davidson was elected. In July, 1888, 


Edmond Loomis and William Bandeen were 
chosen elders, while John Wight and David 
Main were members of the Session. In 1891, 
the question of permitting instrumental music re- 
ceived favorable consideration, and Jessie Eckis 
was appointed organist; Mattie Wight succeeded 
her, but recently Margaret Davidson and others 
have filled the position. The board of elders, in 
1895, comprised David Main, E. L.- Loomis, 
Wm. Bandeen and John Wight. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


WESTON TOWNSHIP. 


PREAMBLE—PoPpuULATION—SURVEYOR—ORGANIZATION AND OFFICIALS—LIsT OF PIONEERS—EARLY 
ScnHoots—First Dircu—A Currous Recorp—PIoNEER ROAD—CHURCHES. 

WEsTON VILLAGE—Its GrowrTn, InpusTRIES, Erc——SETTLEMENTS [FROM DR. SPENCER’S SKETCH OF 
Earty SETTLEMENT|—CoRPORATION AND OFrFICIALS—Post Orric—E—ScHooLs—CHURCHES— 
Tue Weston Gas Co.—Banks—FIRES—SOCIETIES, ASSOCIATIONS, OPERA House, ETc. 


HE territory, now known as: Weston town- 
ship, was among the first municipal divis- 
ions of the county to attract the agricult- 
ural pioneer from the river front, and 

prove later that the back lands were as fertile as 
the lands along the river, if not more so. In 
1840, when the census enumerator first consid- 
ered the township, he counted heads in what are 
known as Weston, Grand Rapids and Milton, 
and reported a population of 539. In the half 
century ending in 1890, the population of the 
same territory inbreased to 4, 866, while it boasted 
of four incorporated villages—Weston township 
and village being credited with 1,558 inhabitants, 
of which number 845 belonged to the village. - 
Sixty-six years have vanished into the past 
since the first faint gleams of civilization were 
introduced into this portion of the wilderness. 
It is true that Chicago was built and destroyed 
-and rebuilt within that time; but it is question- 
able if a small band of settlers ever carved out 
of the forest so many rich farms, or so many 
happy homes, as the pioneers of Weston did. 
The United States surveyor, Samuel Holmes, 
Yan the exterior lines in 1819, while P. F. Kellogg 
surveyed the township into sections, in 1821. 
Organization and Officials.—Weston town- 
ship, was established June 14, 1830, under the 
name ‘Ottawa Township,” included a large 


part of the territory (western Grand Rapids, 
Milton, Jackson and western part of Washing- 
ton) in Range 9, south of the Maumee, with the 
islands in that river. The place of meeting was 
fixed -at Edward Howard’s house; but for some 
reason the Act of the commissioners was ignored. 
On December 6, 1830, the name was changed to 
Weston, and an election was ordered to be held 
on April 4, 1831, at the same house. On the 
appointed day, the voters assembled, and elected 
themselves to fill the following named offices: 
Trustees—Edward Howard, William Pratt and 

Emanuel Arnold; clerk--R. A. Howard; treas- 
urer—R. M. W. Howard; overseers of the poor 
—M. P. Morgan, Jacob Crom and James Don- 
aldson; fence-viewers—William Loughrey and 
Joseph North; constables—William North, and 
William Wonderly; road-supervisor—James Don- 
aldson; justices of the peace (elected June 21, 
1831 )—Emanuel Arnold and Alexander Pugh. 
The road supervisor received seventy-five cents, 
and the treasurer, seventy-five cents, for their 
labors that year, the trustees making their pay ~ 
equal to the work performed. Of course, what 
is now Grand Rapids township was then the set- 
tled part of Weston, and the officers named re- 
sided therein. The twenty-even voters present 
in April, 1831, were the officials named above, 
with John Flavel, Joseph Kling, Isaac Maires, 
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Levi Cartwright, George W. Bement, Joseph 
Keith, Levi Felton, John Wonderly, Silas George, 
Joel Smith, Moses Marsh, Jacob Macklin, John 
Gingery, and John Melinger. At the election 
for justices, held June 21, 1831, twenty-five 
votes were cast—the new voters being Allen 
Green, Sr., and Allen Green, Jr., Hezekiah and 
“Samuel Green, Deake Taylor, Samuel Van Horn, 
Charles McKenan, Jacob Walters, Jacob Martin, 
Daniel Crom, Matthias Reams and Henry Kim- 
berlin. The document from which this list of 
voters is taken, is in possession of Ed. H. Bag- 
galey, of Weston, who, in September, 1895, 
offered it to the Hera/d for publication. 

In 1832, Edward Howard, William Pratt and 
Emanuel Arnold, the trustees, established five 
school districts, and entered earnestly on the 
work of public improvement. 

The fall election of 1834 was presided over by 
Thomas Davis, James Donaldson. and William 
Wonderly, with R. A. Howard and A. W. Oli- 
ver, clerks. There were 17 votes cast for James 
Findlay, and 26 for Robert Lucas, gubernatorial 
candidates; 24 for Epaphroditus Foote, and 19 
for James Wilkinson, candidates for commis- 
sioner; 18 for Addison Smith, and 7 for George 
W. Wood, candidates for coroner; and 22 for 
Joshua Chappel, candidate for county assessor. 

The whole force of forty-three voters included 
the following named old residents: John W. 
Hooper, Benjamin Atkinson, Elias Hedges, 
Thomas Davis, Ira S. Patterson, Robert A. How- 
ard*, Peter Smith. David Harbaugh, A. W. Oli- 
ver, James Donaldson*, Reed Wilber, Benjamin 
Harbaugh, William Wonderly*, Joseph Keith*, 
Nicholas Gee, Harvey Burritt, a physician, Oli- 
ver Campbell, Emanuel Arnold*, Tilton Bunting, 
Peleg Attwood, Henry Kimberlin ( June, 1831), 
Peter Keith, Al. Shell, William Laughrey*, 
Thomas Silsbey, William Martin, Edward How- 
ard*, Thomas Goundry[?], Robert Bamber, Jr., 
Richard Close, Matthias S. Van Fleet, John 
Crom, Charles McCarns, John Grim, David 
Hedges, John W. Yates, John Fowler, Levi Ful- 
ton, A. Brown, Samuel Van Horn, Joseph Kling, 
John Gingery and David Taylor. Of the num- 
ber, those marked thus* voted at the first meet- 
ing. From 1831 to the date of the organization 
of Grand Rapids, residents of that township took 
a leading part in the official life of Weston. 
Therefore, for the purposes of the two chapters, 
the lists of trustees, justices, clerks, treasurers 
and assessors are given here. 

Among the office holders from April, 1831 to 
April, 1841, may be named Gabriel Guyer, John 
Gingery, Neptune Nearing, Jacob Harris, Lewis 
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Bortel, Jonathan Crom, William Patten, B. Mc- 
Cue, Edmund Buttles, Matthias Oberdorf, Jacob 
Macklin, John O’Campbell, Joseph Keith, Fran- 
cis Hinsdale, William Baker, Joseph Henry, 
Jacob Walters, David Hedges, Moses P. Morgan, 
Samuel Dull, John Crom, Enoch Gruber, H. M. 
Lone, William Gruber, John Wood, Alex. Pugh, 
David Harbaugh, Asa Gilbert, John Fowler, ‘A. 
R. Williams, Hiram Scoville and Anson Owens. 
Many of the men named served in after years. 
From the county records we learn that Thomas 
Davis and William Pratt were trustees in 1834; 
in 1838, James Donaldson, E. Arnold, Enoch 
Gruber; in 1839, Benjamin Olney, Alex. Brown, 
William Pratt; and in 1848, C. Honeywell and 
William Pratt. 

An entry in the trustee’s journal, made April 
3, 1849, by Clerk Olney, shows that on April 2 
the board authorized him to purchase a book in 
which their transactions would be recorded, and 
one for recording indentures. In reporting the 
purchase of such books, he enumerates the State 
reports, laws, etc., turned over to him, and also 
names one township, one stray, one indenture 


_and one ear-mark book received by him from his 


predecessor in office. He writes on page 2, of 
the minute book: ‘‘ The records have been very 
imperfectly kept, and several copies of the laws 
are lost.” : 

The oldest journal of trustees, in possession of 
clerk Coward, dates back to the record of the 
election of 1849. From it the following names” 
of trustees are taken: 


1849--William Pratt, Henry Kimberlin, Calvin Honeywell. 
1850-52—William Pratt, Henry Kimberlin, Thomas S. Sabin. 
1853-55— William Pratt, Smith Bassett, Thomas S. Sabin. 
1856—Robert B. Mead, Joseph W. Ross, Smith Bassett. 
1858—Joel Foote, Joseph W. Ross, Isaac A. DeWitt. 
1859—Joel Foote, William Pratt, Isaac A. DeWitt. 
1860-61—Levi Taylor, William Pratt, Joel Foote. 
1862—Levi Taylor, William Ward, }oei Foote. 
1863—Samuel McLain, David Petteys, Joel Foote. 
1864—Levi Taylor, David Petteys, Robert M. Brown. 
1865— Levi Taylor, David Petteys, Robert M. Brown. 
1866—Levi Taylor, David Petteys, William Pratt. 
1867—Ira B. Banks, William N. Chapman, William Pratt. 
1868—Chdrles B. Smith, John McKee, William Pratt. 
1869—Charles B. Smith, Samuel R. Junkins, James Donaldson. 
1870—Charles B. Smith, Samuel R. Junkins, Edw’d Baldwin. 
1871—Charles B. Smith,Samuel R. Junkins, B.S. Beverstock. 
1872—Barney S. Beverstock, J. S. Benschoter, Samuel R. 
Junkins. 
1873—Sandford Baldwin, J. S. Benschoter, Evan Jones. 
1874—Sandford Baldwin, S. R. Junkins, Evan Jones, 
1875—Sandford Baldwin, Ebenezer Donaldson, Evan Jones. 
1876-7-8—Sandford Baldwin, John Rowland, Evan Jones. 
1879—-Richard Green, John Rowland, Evan Jones. 
1880—John Ward, John Rowland, Evan Jones. 
eB John Ward, John Rowland, S. H. Wood. 
1882—John Ward, John Rowland, Lewis Fitch. : 
1883—Richard Green, Sandford Baldwin, Joseph H. Wright. 
1884—John Rowland, Robert D. Henderson, Jos. H. Wright. 
1885—John Rowland, Robert D. Henderson, John W. Brown. 
1886—R. D. Henderson, J. H. Wright, Ebenezer Donaldson. 
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The trustees elected since April, 1887, are 
named in this paragraph: Ebenezer Donaldson, 
1887; Joseph H. Wright, 1888; R. D. Henderson 
(3 years), William Stretsberry (1 year), 1889; 
William Stretsberry (3 years), 1890; Joseph H. 
Wright, 1891; Sandford Baldwin, 1892; W. H. 
Pugh, 1893; W. E. Jones (died in April, 1895), 
1894; Sandford Baldwin, 1895 (3 years), Joseph 
H. Wright appointed vice Jones. The death of 
Mr. Baldwin, in 1895, created a second vacancy. 
James Stretsberry, Luther Wisely, A. S. Taft, 
1896. 

The funds in the Weston township treasury in 
November, 1848, amounted to $3.34, to which 
$156.57 was added by April 11, 1849. Of the 
total, the sum of $136.07 was expended in 1849, 
leaving a larger balance to the credit, of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

In early times it was customary in Wood 
county to sell poor people to the best bidder. 
More than one case is credited to Weston town- 
ship. On March 7, 1859, the trustees sold 
Spencer Parley, a pauper, to Wesley Ebert, who 
agreed to pay the trustees $2 a week for one year, 
except for the time the trustees would have him 
away for medical treatment. In April, 1862, 
Jonathan Crom agreed to board and lodge Parley 
for $1.75 a week. This is only one of several 
cases of the same character. 

The justices were Alexander Pugh (written 
‘‘Brown” in record), who qualified August 15, 
1831, and resigned May 5, 1832; Emanuel Ar- 
nold, 1831, resigned November 5, 1832; Robert 
A. Howard, 1832; Henry Kimberlin, 1833-38; 
Andrew W. Oliver, 1835; Frederick Bassett, 
1836; John W. Culbertson, 1837; Thomas Davis, 
1838 to 1856; Benjamin Olney, 1840; Bela M. 
Bennett, 1841; William Martin, 1843-46 to 1855; 
Tobias Rudesill, 1850; Gabriel E. Guyer, 1854; 
Charles Hollis, 1855; Isaac B. Snively, 1856 and 
1873; James J. Vorhes, 1856; Samuel Dewese, 
1856; R. B. Mead, 1859; George W. Wade, 
1859; Seneca E. Sterling, 1861; Edward Quig- 
ley, 1862; John A. Miller, 1864-67; David Don- 
aldson, 1864; John Campbell, 1866; John Camp- 
bell, 1869-72; S. J. Harper, 1870; Barney 
Beverstock, 1870 and 1888; Solomon Phillips, 
1873; Ebenezer Donaldson, 1875-79; D. A. 
Gunn, 1876, resigned in 1878; John A. Henry, 
1878; Carlo Call, 1881-84; Stephen G. Robin- 
son, 1882-91; James W. Williams, 1885; James 
_Long, 1888, resigned same year; B. S. Bever- 
stock, 1891; G. P. Thompson, 1894; and G. P. 
Thompson, 1896. 

The assessors elected since 1842 have been: 
James Donaldson, 1842; William Martin, 1845-— 


49; William Martin, 1849-53; Henry Kimberlin, 
1854; James Donaldson, 1855; Thomas S. Sabin 
and Matthew Wilson, 1856; David Petteys and 
Allen Bortel, 1858; David Donaldson, appointed 
in 1858; Joseph W. Ross, 1859; Jesse Kerr, 1860; 
Jacob Crom, 1861; Edward Gallagher, 1862; Ja- 
cob Crom, 1863; Thomas Sterling, 1864; Jesse 
Kerr, 1865; David,H. Bassett, 1869, 1873-74; 
David Petteys, 1872; William B. Kerr, 1876-79; 
D. B. Pugh, 1880; John Q. Wade and John Mc- 
Lain, 1881-82; John Q. Wade and J.S. Benschot- 
er, 1883; David L. Dull, 1885; W. B. Kerr, 1885; 
David L. Dull, 1886; Jerry Huffman, 1886-88; 
W.H. Walters, 1887-88; L. S. Baker, 1888; 
Albert Neifer, 1889-90-91; Burt Dewese, 1892- 
93; T. J. Winnup, 1894-95. 

The clerks chosen since 1838 are named as 
follows: P. B. Brown, 1838; G. E. Guyer, 1848; 
Stephen B. Olney, 1849; Gabriel E. Guyer, 1850; 
George Kimberlin, 1853; Gabriel E. Guyer, 1854; 
Hamilton R. Pratt,.1855; Foster H. Pratt, 1858; 
George Kimberlin, 1859 to 1871; D. A. Avery, 
1871; John Freyman, 1872; Frank M. Young, 
1873; Daniel B. Pugh, 1874; W. W. Hill, 1880; 
George Hospelhorn, 1882; George Oswell, 1883; 
Alex. Williamson, 1884; Ed. H. Baggally, 1885 
and 1887; Jesse L. Pugh, 1886; Lewis S. Baker, 
1888; Charles B. Saxby, 1890-92-93; A. L. 
Coward, 1894-95; Lewis Toan, 1896. 

The treasurers, other than those elected from 
1831 to 1838, were: Harvey Burritt, 1839-52; 
George Laskey, 1852; David Donaldson, 1855; 
G. E. Guyer, 1857; Jeremiah Atkinson, 1859; 
Isaac N. Clayton, 1869; D. A. Avery, 1875; 
Jacob Heater, 1882; I. B. Banks, 1883; Benja- 
man F. Kerr, 1884; W. C. Singer, 1885 and 
1889; R. A. Housley, 1886; W. D. Mudge, 1887; 
Samuel C. Oswald, 1888-90; B. B. Buck, 1893, 
re-elected in 1896. : 

In 1896, William Martin and Charles Bald- 
win were elected school trustees. 

List of Pioneers.—The male inhabitants of 
the township in 1839, aged 21 years or over, are 
named as follows: E. H. Eaton, Ralph O. 
Keeler, John Fowler, Edwin Howard, Elijah 
Hox, Adam Hemperly, Joseph Owens, Joseph 
Owens, Jr., Anson Owens, William Wonderly, 
John E. Carson, James Donaldson, Henry Kim- 
berlin, John Gingery, Dennis McCornell, John 
Pugh, Samuel Van Horn, Gabriel Guyer, Gabriel 
Guyer, Jr., Alexander Pugh, Alexander Brown, 
Asa Smith, Samuel Carson, John Crom, Jona- 
than Crom, Peter Dull, Jacob Walters, Matthew 
McClury, James T. Martin, Jacob Harris, Jo- 
seph Ward, Gideon Cornell, Samuel Dull, Jacob 
Macklin, Jacob Dull, James Hecks, Matthias 
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Reams, Christian Kling, Joseph Kling, Allen 
Bortel, Lewis Bortel, Mathias Oberdorff, Sam- 
uel Oberdorff, Daniel Oberdorff, Benjamin Ol- 
ney, John Ward, Calvin Honeywell, Conrad 
Albright, Enoch Gruber, Edward Kirkpatrick, 
John Bortel, Emanuel Arnold, M. B. Bennett, 
Robert Siften, Daniel Townsend, Alva Gillet, 
Harvey Bennett, Lewis Shell, William Pratt, 
William Long, Thomas Davis, Nathaniel Gee, 
James Bowerman, Edward Howard, P. B. 
Brown, Isaac Barkhammer, B. McGuire, Smith 
Phillips, James Smith, Dresden Howard, Will- 
iam Price, Jared Owen, Henderson Kinow, 
.J. S. Gregory, William Grover and Hiram Sea- 
ville. This list embraces many of the settlers 
within what is now known as Grand Rapids 
township. It varies from the list given in the 
last named township in some particulars, but 
fully covers the names of the pioneer men of 
Weston, omitting such pioneers as Thomas Tay- 
lor, who settled across the line in Milton, in 
1834. Daniel Rice, with his son John, and 
John’s second wife, with her children, Clarissa, 
Thomas, Julianne and Samuel Junkins and 
Anna Belle Rice, also four children by his first 
wife, namely, Mary, Elizabeth, Nancy and Isaac 
Rice, came in 1833 and settled in Section 18, 
where Philip Hyman now lives. There Daniel 
Rice died in 1834, in his seventieth year, be- 
queathing his property to his children and grand- 
children. John Rice died in September, 1833, 
was buried in the Howard cemetery, but a few 
years later his remains were taken to the newer 
cemetery on Beavercreek. In 1828, Alexander 
Brown and his father-in-law, Joseph North, were 
the first settlers to move back from the river 
into the dense forests that lay thick and dark be- 
tween the river and the broad, grassy swamp 
now known as Keeler’s prairie. Brown located 
a heavily-timbered tract of land along Beaver 
creek, or, as it was also then called, ‘‘ Minard’s 
creek,” and built the first cabin in a-beautiful 
beech and maple grove, just back of where his 
son Samuel erected; in 1883, a brick mansion. 
The bluff banks of Beaver creek, covered thickly 
with forests of sugar-maple, beech, oak and 
hickory timber, rapidly attracted the attention 
of settlers, and ere long Brown had neighbors on 
all sides of him. 

Early Schools.—In the Beaver Creek settle- 
ment, we find a record of most interesting events. 
The line between District No. 4, andthe gigantic 
District No. 5, split the Beaver.Creek settlement 
into two parts, crossing the Gilead road, where 
that road crosses Beaver creek. Thus Alexander 
Brown, Alexander Pugh, the Norths, Jacob 


’ Macklin. 


Crom, Jacob Walters and other stanch patriots 
lived in No. 5, while in No. 4 resided the equally 
persistent Macklins and others. A school had 
been taught in the year 1832 by Miss Sarah Ed- 
wards on the east side of Beaver creek, at a 
private house. Now, at the spring election,-a 


. vote was to be taken for school districts of a joint 


school between Districts Nos. 4 and 5, and there 
arose a whiff of civil war in the great struggle 
between Districts Nos. 4 and 5 for the majority 
of the school board, whose power and preroga- 
tive it was to locate the proposed new school 
house. District No. 4 wanted the building lo- 
cated in the center of that district, or where the 


Randolph school house now is, but the residents 


of No. 5 wanted to locate it east of Beaver 
creek, near where Capt. Join McKee lived. No. 
4 won, but compromised, and the house was lo- 
cated three-quarters of a mile west of the later 
Randolph school, on land donated by Jacob 
A teacher named Garzely presided 
therein first; but he was succeeded by Morris 
Brown, who located land, known later as the 
Henry Strow farm, and taught school in con- 
nection with his vague agricultural work. 

The Dewese school, or District No. 7, was 
organized in 1851, in Barrett’s log cabin, which 
stood on the present farm of G. W. Wade. Of 
the seven voters in the district, Robert Brisbin, 
Sam Gingery and Amos Dewese, Sr., were 
chosen directors. The unofficial voters were 
Peter Phenix, Sam Dewese, Christian Gingery 
and Augustus Bassett. Jonathan Crom built a 
log school house for $62, in which Martin- 
dale presided as master during the winter term of 
1851-52; Mary Harris during the summer term, 
and Morris Brown during the winter of 1852-53. 
The succeeding teachers were Eliza Clark, George 
Cass, Jane Clark, Ebenezer Donaldson, Marga- 
ret Carr, Wesley Thurstin, Sarah Carrothers, 
John Evers, Dennis Patrick and W. H. Wood, 
who taught one term each, and Amanda Rogers, 
who taught two terms. A frame house was 
erected in 1859 at a cost of $350, which was 
used until Centennial year, when the present 
house was built ata cost of $800, and opened 
by Z. Waltz. 

The records of the board of education, in 
possession of the clerk, begin April 15, 1861. 


At that time the members were Joseph Ward, T. 


Waggoner, T. S. Sabin, William Ward, Elias 
Walters, W. M. Bell, G. W. Wade and George 
C. Gilmore, with George Kimberlim, clerk. The 
tax levy ordered was four mills. In 1862, Joel 
Foote was a member. In April, of that year, a 
motion to cancel the salaries of members was 
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lost; two years later, a new school house was 
erected in Sub-District No. 8; John McKee was 
school librarian for the township, and in every 
particular the members were beginning to realize 
the responsibility of their position. In 1872, 
Joseph Burket, D. A. Avery and George C. Gil- 
man were appointed a committee to draft rules 
for the government of schools, the trouble in 
District. No. 5 showing the necessity’ for such 
rules. 

In 1873, a petition asking that parts of Wes- 
ton, Plain and Washington be established as a 
sub-district, was granted. Within the bounda- 
ries were fifty-one children divided according to 
families, as follows: George Long, J: Conklin, 
Harrison Gill, A. White and Dan Gingery (3 
pupils each), E. W. Lamb, Joseph Richardson, 
W. Wade and Moses Wilcox (2 pupils each), 
Orrin Tyler (1), S. T. Fairbanks (4), J. Taylor 
and W. T. Gillespie (5.each), E.-C. Minton (6), 
and David Porter (7). In 1882, the contract for 
erecting a brick school house. in Sub-District No. 
9, was awarded to Joseph Gill, on his bid of $500, 
and the carpenter’ work to H: L. Phillips, for 
$365. This may be. called: the introduction. of 
brick. houses for. school purposes in this town- 
ship — a modest beginning, which gradually led 
up to the construction. of the large house at Wes- 
ton, in 1895. The present» school board com- 
prises:: W. H. Walters, president; M. N. Love- 
‘well and Charles Baldwin, directors; A. S. Cow- 
ard, clerk. 

First Ditch.— The first. township ditch was 
authorized April 26, 1855. The assessments 
were paid by J. Rochtee, William Brooks, Jacob 
Walters, Richard Green, John Williams, John 
Gingery, John Hill and Elizabeth Walters. Sub- 
sequently, in 1857, the east and west ditches 
were opened, followed by the Beaver Creek, 
Middle and Green and Rochtel ditches. 

A Curtous Record.—The early clerks of the 
township had very little work to do on the rec- 
ords, if one is to judge from the estray book of 
1851. That book was found by the writer, and 
the entry, of which the following verbatim copy 
is, through the courtesy of the present township 
clerk, here given: ‘‘This day Dec. 13, 1851, 
Jacob Long made return of his ear mark for 
Chattle, Sheep & hogs; To.be recorded as fol- 
lows, to wit, a square crop of the right Ear and 
a slit in the left.—G. E. Guyer, Twp. Clerk.”’ 

Pioneer Road.—The third road established 
in the original township, and the first in the 
present township, was that: very accommodating 
road still in use, called ‘‘the Gilead road,” 
which ran about wherever there was dry land 


enough, and wherever there was a settlement, 
and finally brought up at Collister Haskins’ place, 
where the Findlay road ‘strikes the Portage river. 
The description in the petition to the commis- 
sioners is as follows: ‘‘ Starting from the river 
road above the mouth of Beaver creek, on the 
line between the farms of Henry Kimberlin and 
Richard M. W. Howard, then following the 
nearest and best route to the bridge over Beaver. 
creek near James Donaldson’s, thence by the 
nearest and best route to Hollister’s farm, and 
from there by the nearest and’ best route to in- 
tersect the Findlay road at Collister Haskins’.” 
On the surveyor’s map of the road, the place 
where Ralph O. Keeler and his herders were 
camped was calléd ‘‘ Hollister’s Prairie;” this 
was the first name applied to the Keeler Prairie, 
and the settlement which afterward became 
New Westfield, Westfield; Taylortown and, 
finally, Weston. It was completed in 1834. The 
petitioners were Wm. Bigler, Benjamin Farns- 
worth, Samuel Hamilton, Neptune Nearing, N. 
M. Forsythe, J: H: Jerome, Volin Winslow, S. 
H. Wilson, Ep. Foote, Jacob Bernthisel, James 
Gray,. G.. O._P; Huat;, Jesse: Decker;, EB: Fe 
Howard, Nicholas Sypher, M. P..Morgan, Jesse 
T. Pugh, George Barron, James C. Adams, John 
Crom, Sr., W. L. Bellinger and Collister 
Haskins. 

Churches.—The Christian or Disciples Church 
is located in the northeast corner of Section 26, 
and may be considered one of the village places 
of worship. 

The East Beaver Creek United Brethren 
Society, referred to in. the chapter on Grand 
Rapids, built a church on: the N. W. corner of 
the N. W. i of Section 27, in. 1859 or 1860, 
which was used until the society disbanded, when 
the building and ground.were sold to a Mr. Gill. 

The Christian Union was organized a short 
time ago, and worshiped in the old East Beaver 
Creek church for a season, but the society, like 
its predecessor, is said to have disbanded, _ 

In the history of Weston village, the settle- 
ment of that neighborhood is minutely described, 
and sketches of the churches, schools and indus- 
tries of the village given. 


WESTON VILLAGE. 


The village of Weston, though one of the 
old settlements of Wood county, is to-day a 
characteristic Ohio town, with its churches, lodge- 
rooms, mills, banks, newspaper, hotels, large mer- 
cantile houses and enterprising business - men. 
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Practically outside the limits of the Northern 
Ohio oil field, so far as the tell-tale drill has ex- 
plored the adjacent territory, Weston relies for 
trade on the beautiful country round her, and 
directs her energies to foster that trade. Long 
ago, the swaddling clothes of the hamlet were 
cast away, and by degrees brick blocks took the 
places of the little frame buildings of the olden 
time; while the residence streets were extended, 
and many fine dwelling houses were erected. In 
1895, a new school house and a new church were 
built, old wooden sidewalks gave place to the 
modern stone walks.on part of Main street, and, 
on both sides of the railroad, evidences of a 


strong desire for such improvements, such as | 


water-works and street paving, were manifest. 

The year 1831, when Hollister & Keeler’s 
cattle were seen on the prairie, is the first mile- 
stone in the history of the village; in 1853, when 
the village was surveyed, the secend; the opening 
of the railroad, the third; the village incorpora- 
tion, the fourth; and the rebuilding after the fires 
of 1891, 1893 and 1894, the fifth. The events 
and names, connected with the evolution of 
Keeler’s Prairie into a prosperous town, are given 
in the following historical notice. 

Settlements.—From Dr. Spencer’s sketch of 
early settlement, the following story is, in the 
main, taken: 


Ralph O. Keeler was the first settler in this vicinity, he 
coming here with a drove of cattle for the Hollisters in the 
summer of 1831, to pasture on the prairie; the headquarters 
of the cattle ranch was upon the high ridge north of Weston, 
where is now the new cemetery. The Keeler homestead 
was afterward located on the same hill, the adjacent land 
entered by Ralph O. Keeler at Bucyrus, and the Keeler 
family became residents here in 1833, where the new ceme- 
tery is, and where the son, W. O. Keeler, was born in 1833 
and buried in 1892. The next settler was Thomas Taylor, 
Sr., who moved from Richland county, Ohio, in 1834, and 
located 120 acres in what is now Milton, and ‘built his log 
house very nearly where the well known “Taylor House” 
is nowsituated. His deeds were given May 7, 1835, and 
signed by Andrew Jackson, president. The forty acres upon 
which is located the principal part of the business houses of 
Weston wasa part of the Keeler estate, and isdescribed:as 
the S. E. 4 of the S. W. 4 Sec. 35, Township 5, Range 9. 
After Keeler died, in 1848, the administrator of the estate 
sold this forty acres to W. P. Raynor for $66.68. Raynor 
sold it to Payior in 1849 for the same consideration. At the 
same sale Joseph Middleton bought eighty acres, which lies 
in the southeast corner of the section, for $183.38. The plan- 
ing-mill lots and land, later owned by W. B. Ladd, is a por- 
tion of the estate, forty acres of which has since been sold 
for over $4,500. Mr. Taylor, in 1851, bought ten acres where 
the planing-mill stands, paying for it $100. In 1835, Moses 
Moore entered the eighty acres cornering at the Cook mill, 
and built his home on the ridge where E. H. Fox recently 
lived. He afterward built the frame house where Mr. Fox 
resided. Mr. Moore afterward built and operated the first 
hotel in Weston, ia 1855. John Inscho located the land 
known as the Spangler farm, but up to 1850 no thoughts of a 
town here were entertained. Moore and the Morehouses, 
west; Samuel and Alvin Clark and Captain Russ, south; 
Inscho and Charles B. Smith, east; Wm. Miller and George 


Blodgett, north of Thomas Taylor, were all content to farm 
the lucky sand ridges and go to Gilead for their groceries, 
without any hope or expectatiou of seeing a thriving village 
grow up where the town now is. The location of the village 
is therefore mostly upon land owned by Mr. Taylor. Where 
the hotel and Mrs. Powell’s store are, are sand ridges that 
Taylor’s boys cleared the’ hazel brush from and farmed, or 
used as herding grounds for their cattle, when the floods were 
deep on the prairie. The grass of the prairie grew tall and 
rank, furnishing fine lurking places for deer and bears. 
Samples of this prairie grass are yet tobe found on the farm 
of Charles Baldwin, just east of town. I have seen it eight 
or ten feet tall. 

Charles Smith bought the east seventy acres of Joseph 
Middleton in 1849, and built a cabin just west of where Ed. 
Baldwin lived. Wm. Miller bought the Keeler homestead 
in 1848. So, to recapitulate, the landed proprietors of the 
embryo town, in the year 1850, were Thomas Taylor, Wm, 
Miller, Charles B. Smith and Moses Moore. Alvin Clark, 
father of J. E. Clark, was located on the old homestead, and 
Samuel Clark on the farm now owned by Mr. White, they 
having come into Milton township in 1885, and settled first 
at Groff’s Corners, in the Hutchinson. settlement, but in a 
year or two removed tothe above named locations. In 1850, 
there began to be talk of a railroad from Toledo to Cincin- 
nati. Grading began in 1853, and was completed partially, 
but was not ironed until 1859. The location of the Dayton 
& Michigan railroad gave an impetus to business of all 
kinds; towns sprang up, sawmills were built all along the 
line, and there was a genuine boom in the back-woods of the 
Black Swamp. 

In 1858, Thomas Taylor made the first plat of Taylor- 
town, or Westfield, and that name it bore until 1857, when it 
was changed to Weston. Thomas Taylor, Alvin and Samuel 


. Clark and John Inscho conceived the idea of building a 


sawmill. Alvin Clark knew of a young machinist at Re- 

ublic, Ohio, who could put up their mill for them. It was 

. H. Covert. Thomas Taylor furnished the location for the 
mill, which was on the south side of the railroad, across from 
the remains of C. W. McDonald’s old sawmiil. Before the 
mill was erected, Inscho left the firm. The engine and 
boiler were hauled from Huron county on wagons. It was 
not until ‘the spring of 1854 that the mill was in running 
order. The railroad grade was then constructed, and to 
make it through the swail that lay between Main street and 
the location of the mill, the contractor had dug deep trenches 
on each side, and it was thought that those trenches would 
furnish plenty of water to operate the mill; but the summer 
of 1854 was dry, the water evaporated, and the mill was 
forced to stop. The inventive mind of Covert set him to 
boring in the earth with a two-inch auger welded on to an 
iron rod; he welded on rods and kept on boring until, at a 
depth of fifty-two feet, water was reached that raised to the 
surface, and thus was constructed the first fountain well 
known in northwestern Ohio. It flowed a full two-inch 
stream;eit flooded the mill, it filled the trenches; it kept on 
flowing until water impeded the operation of the mill, and 
the proprietors were forced to cut a ditch through the sand 
ridge to give their fountain room to display its running 
qualities. Covert says he has frequently shot deer from the 
mill, but that often the mosquitoes would settle on the gun 
barrel so thickly before he could take sight at all as to com- 
pletely hide the sights, and this prevented a deadly aim at 
the deer. I told him to put his mosquitoes along with the 
grass pikes, but the old settlers corroborated the yarn. 

On October 5, 1853, Thomas Taylor laid out.a town plat 
of thirty-one lots, surveyed: by Sylvanus Jefferson, which he 
named Westfield. In 1860, Eli Bruner, a railroad surveyor, 
replatted the thirty-one lots and surveyed a new plat of 
thirty-two lots more, which was recorded in that year, and 
the name of the town was New Westfield. One morning in 
May, 1854, Jonathan Crom, who had the contract for the first 
mile of the railroad in Weston township, came to the saw- 
mill and said he wanted some lumber, as he wanted to build 
a house that day. Mr. Taylor went up and “stepped off” 
the lot across from Baldwin’s hotel, and now known as the 
“Gillespie lot,” sold it to Mr. Crom, who got his lumber 
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sawed, built his house that day and moved in his family that 
evening. That evening, Covert and William Taylor wrote 
on a board in large letters, ‘“‘ Taylortown,” and nailed it on 
the mill, and so gave to the village another of its many 
names. We may say, then, that the village of Weston was 
not started until’ in 1854, when the Taylor sawmill was put 
in operation. ore | 
what is now Powell’s clothing store. Dr. W. M. Bell is said 
to have erected the first frame house that year. Jonathan 
Crom built his shanty, started a saloon and kept a few gro- 
ceries. Benjamin West came in 1854, and, wishing to get 
an eligible site for his blacksmith shop, went directly across 
the street from Crom’s saloon, and located his forge just 
about where Indlekofer’s post office building now stands. 
In 1855, Moses Moore got out the frame and started the first 
hotel building, which building later belonged to Amos Nie- 
fer, but which was not completed and in operation as a hotel 
until 1856. Levi Taylor built the front half of the building, 
later owned by Mrs. Poweil, in 1854, and in the fall of that 


year put in the first stock of dry goods and groceries that the } 


village ever saw. 

In 1856, John Hoover came to Westfield and worked a 
year or so for Benjamin West, then bought the business of 
West, and, as he owned the lot where the hotel and the 
“Worth House” are now situated, he built a shop on his 
own lot, where Hartman’s drug store stands. 

In December, 1858, Henry Atkins°came from Tiffin 
with a stock of goods which he had hauled over on wagons. 
He occupied Levi Taylor’s building, as Levi had quit keep- 
ing store. Atkins continued in business here until his death 
in 1872. 

Watson Baldwin, father of Ed. and Charles, came from 
Portage township in December, 1855. In 1856 he built and 
operated an ashery on the lots just east of the gristmill. He 
died in 1867. Ed. Baldwin is now one of the leading busi- 
ness men. 

In 1855, in the fall, D. A. Gunn moved into More’s hotel, 
More’s wife having died in June of that year. Mr. Gunn 
kept the hotel one year, being succeeded by William Taylor, 
who kept it until the fall of 1859, when Sanford Baldwin 
became the landlord, and, with a vacation of only six months, 
Mr. Baldwin kept hotel here from 1859 down almost to his 
death, in 1895. 

In 1857, Dr. Philo came over from Gilead, and kept a 
little grocery on the corner now owned by John Henry; ard 
upstairs, in the same building, Price Cornel operated the 
first shoe shop of the town. Dr. W. M. Bell came soon after, 

In 1859, J. E. Clark erected a store where Depew’s store 
stands. That was burned soon after, and, in 1861, was re- 
placed by the Depew building. 

In 1859, Thomas Taylor & Son built a gristmill on the 
site. of the present mill.. It was burned a few years later. 
John Bamber was probably the first regular carpenter to 
work in the village; he built a store for Levi Taylor in 1854; 
also the house now occupied by Mrs. Evans, for Mr. Taylor. 
Levi Taylor was the first agent of the railroad company, 
followed by William Stone, I. W. Clayton and W. W, Wine- 

- gardner. 

W. O. Keeler was born, in 1883, at the old homestead 
north of Weston. He also, in after years, kept a store in 
Weston for about a year. 

_The first post office was established in 1857, with Dr. 
‘Philo, master, who received mails twice a week, and deliv- 
ered letters at his convenience. 

In 1864, I. B. Banks established his dry-goods business 
here, now occupying the first brick business block built 
here; L. Ames established a shoe store in 1866; Joseph Ship- 
man, a meat market in 1865; John Heidleberg, a tailor shop 
in October, 1867, and the beginnings of Weston’s trade and 

commerce were made. 


Corporation and Officials.—The petition for 
organizing the territory known as the S. 4 and S. 


4 of the N. 4 of Sec. 35, T. 5, R. 9, and the N. 
3 of the N. $ of Sec. 2, T. 4, R. 9, asa village, 


Levi Taylor established a general store in, 
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under the name ‘‘ Weston,” was presented De- 
cember 2, 1872, by John W. Canary, and on 
February 10, 1873, the order of incorporation 
was made. The first election of village officers 
occurred on May 5, 1873, with the following 
result: Mayor, Sanford Baldwin; clerk, Frank 
M. Young; treasurer, Isaac W. Clayton; marshal, 
William Strope; councilmen, Ira B. Banks, John 
E. Clark, John H. Whitker, B. S. Beverstock, 
Henry Kiel and Lewis Dubbs. The first meet- 
ing of the council was held on May 12, 1873, in 
a room over Harper & Young’s boot and shoe 
store. The first ordinance passed. was the one to 
‘«protect ornamental and shade trees.” 


The mayors elected since the close of the first 
year are named as follows: Sanford Baldwin, 
1874; H.-C... Uhlmann, 1875;-L.. Ko Parks Sees 
tember, 1875, vice Uhlman, resigned; John 
Henry, 1877;.-Samuel H. Wood, 1879; John 
Hoover, Sept., 1879, vzce Wood, removed from 
Weston; J. W. Williams, 1881; Samuel L. Irwin, 
1883; E. D. Moffett, appointed in October, 1883; 
Wallace W. Hill, 1884; George W. Pore, 1885 
(did not qualify); John Hoover, 1885; G. P. 
Thompson, 1887; J. A. Holmes, 1888; Abner G. 
Wood, 1889; J. A. Holmes, 1890-1896. 

The councilmen elected annuaily, since April, 
1874, are named in the following list: 


1874—E. L. Waltz, Thomas D. Avery, Sid Vanatta. 
Aes en Soash, John Heidelberg, Lewis Dubbs, W. M. 
e 


1876—S. Baldwin, S. Sterling, G. B Spencer and H. Kiel. 

1877—S. Irwin, W. M. Bell, C. F. Boyer, John Hoover. 

1878—C. W. McDonald, H. C. Uhlman, Henry Kiel. 

1879—S. K. Saylor, H. Sattely, A. E. Smith. 

1880—Sanford Baldwin, Theodore Smith, James W. Will- 
lams. 

Neree a Beverstock, I. B. Banks, H. A. Motley, Henry A. 

iel. 

1882—William Foreman, Caspar Lewis, C. W. Bradshaw. 

1883—Daniel M. Long, Henry A. Kiel, Henry A. Motley. 

1884—William D. Mudge, Charles W. Bradshaw, John E. 
Clark, A. J. Munn. 

1885—Thomas W. Taylor, Joseph W. Long, Andrew J. 
Munn (did not qualify.) 

1885—Jacob Oswald, Thomas W. Taylor, Joseph W. Long. 

1886—Luther Ames Abner G. Wood, William Foreman. 

1887—J. W. Long, T. W. Taylor, J. E. Clark. 

1888—J. K. Henderson, James Blodgett, J. D. Conklin. 

1889— Martin L. Groff, Charles Healy, A: L. Avery. 

1890—S. C. Oswald, W. Mullally, G. H. Depew. 

Miele K. Henderson, Bernard Indlekofer, George W. 

arnes, 

1892—Ebenezer W. Schooley, Caleb F. Greiner, Jay Brown. 

1893—J. K. Henderson, B.:Indlekofer, G. O. Hartzel. 

1894—W. C. Mullally, C. F. Greiner, C. W. Bradshaw. 

1895—G. W. Taylor (R.), James V. Baldwin (R), A. P. 
Thomas (D.). 

1896-—E. J. Martz, I. N. Neifer, T. J. Pugh, J. V. Baldwin, 
G. W. Taylor. A. P. Thomas. 


Clerks. —Frank M. Young, 1874; Elam Day, 
1874; R. D. Henderson, 1876; Frank M. Young, 
1878; Carlo Call, 1880; Edwin Baggally, 1882; 
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W. W. Hill, 1886; Edwin H. Baggally, 1888; 
L. S. Baker, 1892; B. B. Buck, 1894~96. 

Treasurers.—Isaac W. Clayton, 1874; D. A. 
Avery, 1875; I. B. Banks, 1883; Seneca Sterling, 
1885; I. B. Banks, 1887; J. D. Conklin, 1891; 
George R. Banks, 1893-96. 

Marshal.—John W. Lingo was elected mar- 
shal in 1896. 

School. Trustees.—In 1896, Edward Baldwin, 
J. M. C. Cook, W. C. Mullally, George H. De- 
pew, G. B. Spencer and J. Moorhead were 
elected. 

. The Cemetery Trustees elected in April, 1883, 
were Frank M. Young, G. W. Todd and John E. 
Clark; in 1884, I. B. Banks; D. M. Long, 1886; 
R. D. Henderson, 1887; J. M. Oswald and A. q: 
Munn, 1888; B. S. Beverstock, 1889; E. Stearns, 
1890; Al. Neifer, Seneca Sterling and E. A. 
Saxby, 1892; Charles Healy, 1893; George B. 
Spencer and W. W. Hill, 1894; E. A. Moore, 
1895. 

Russ addition was approved in 1876; W. P. 
Noble’s addition in September, 1877. In De- 
cember, 1881, the question of building a town 
hall and engine house was discussed, and for the 
ensuing decade many improvements were pro- 
posed. In January, 1882, the purchase of the 
cemetery was considered; but in July, 1882, a 
tract of twenty-two acres was purchased from S. 
J. Harper and Ed. Baldwin, at $75 an acre, for 
a new cemetery. The vote on the question of 
constructing water works, taken in February, 


1892, showed 150 votes for and 54 against. In 


April, 1892, S. C. Oswald, William Mullally and 
George H. Depew were elected water works 
trustees, and it appeared for a time that the vil- 
lage would have a good water system; but the 
mayor refused to sign the bonds, the court sus- 
tained him, and so ended the proposal. 

Post Office. —The Federal officers of Weston, 
¢. e., the postmasters, are named as follows: Dr. 
Philo, 1856 or 1857; Levi Taylor, 1859, for 
whom Amos M. Neifer was deputy, issaid to have 
succeeded Dr. William M. Bell, though old set- 
tlers state that the Doctor was never postmaster. 
Mr. Neifer is equally positive that the Doctor 
kept the office at his house, before Dr. Philo be- 
came master, and he also states that William 
Stone preceded Clayton; Isaac W. Clayton, 1869; 
Amos M. Neifer, 1873 (his cash book begins July 
5, 1875); Frank M. Young, 1878; Carlo Call, 
April, 1882; Edwin H. Baggally, January, 1885; 
Bernard Indlekofer, October, 1885; J. D. Conklin, 
July, 1889, and Bernard Indlekofer, July, 1893, 
the present postmaster. 

Schools. —The first school house in the village 


was a log-hut, constructed, in 1835 or 1836, on 
the Cameron lot, or that known in recent years 
as the Henry lot, where I. B. Banks’ store now 
stands, on Main street. The puncheon floor, 
benches and desks; the cut-off round logs, with 
ribs and weight-poles to hold down the clap- 
boards; the small windows, with a few panes of 
8x10-inch glass; and Jesse Osborne, who presided 
therein at a salary of twenty-five cents per diem 
—all told that it was a pioneer school house. 
The children attending, in 1843, were Mary Tay- 
lor, Thomas and William Taylor, Samuel Mc- 
Atee, Olmsted, Amelia and Melicent Keeler, and 
a few precocious urchins of twenty-one years of 
age and over, who came at intervals to learn 
‘*readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic” from Dr. Os- 
borne. The hut was called the ‘‘ Taylor School,” 
but not a few called it the ‘‘ Keeler School.” 
On September 6, 1873, the Weston village dis- 
trict elected J. E. Clark and H. C. Uhlman, di- 
rectors for one year; T. D. Avery and E. L. 
Waltz, for two years; and W. J. Trimble and D. 
A. Gunn, for three years. Clara Foote was ap- 
pointed teacher for the primary school that fall 
at a salary of $25 a month, and John McConkie 
for the higher department, at $50. In May, 
1874, there were thirty-seven votes cast for and 
twenty-nine against the proposed loan of $4,000, 
for a site and school building. Wyckoff & Ord- 
way were awarded the contract for building in 
July, on, their bid of $4,640. In April, 1876, a 
tax levy of eight mills for building, five for tuition, 
and two for contingencies—fifteen mills in all— 
was made. W. C. Catlin and wife were elected 
teachers in June, 1876, with Louisa M. Singer, 
Clara Allyn and Mertie Clark. In September, 
1877, there were 132 males and 124 females be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one years in the. 
district. In 1879, the respective numbers were 
137 and 128. A reference to the list of council- 
men will point out with sufficient clearness the 
members of the board from 1873 to 1890, for the 
greater number of the men who directed the af- 
fairs of the corporation were also directors of the 
school district for one or more terms. In De- 
cember, 1891, the school board, then comprising 
H. C. Uhlman, Jacob Oswald, G. H. Depew, 
J. W. Long and L. S. Baker, with Ed. Baldwin, 
clerk, discussed the proposition of building a 
large school house. Geo. E. Ryan, who was 
principal of the school from June, 1890, down to 
June, 1895, was the teacher. In 1894, Dr. Geo. 
B. Spencer and William Mullally were chosen 
directors, and the former as secretary. George 
H. Depew was elected president, and W. C. 
Mullally, treasurer, the other members being H. 
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A. Kiel, Josiah Morehead and H. C. Uhlman. 
On April 3, 1893, the question of levying a tax 
not exceeding eight mills, for the purpose of 
erecting a $15,000 school house, was adopted by 
a vote of 132 pro and 117 contra. In August, 
1894, the question was re-submitted, 115 voting 
for, 110 against. In November, 1894, the bonds 
were purchased by the Citizens Bank of Weston, 
for $16,002.50, and in February, 1895, the 
building contract’ was awarded to Winchester 
Jumper, on his bid of $11,673.79 

Churches. —The Presbyterian Church of 
Weston was incorporated November 16, 1865. 
It was organized June 11, 1864, by Perry C. 
Baldwin, the first pastor, with Isaac Van Tassel, 
Eli Wilson, and Perry C. Baldwin, trustees. In 
1866-67, a house of worship was erected by 
Presbyterians and Methodists, on a lot donated 
by Thomas Taylor, Sr., which continued in use 
down to December 18, 1887, when the present 
building was dedicated. This cost $6,193.25, all 
of which was paid that day. In 1834, a Mr. 
Kimberlin preached to the Presbyterians of the 
settlement. The next year, Mr. Van Tassel, 
who had charge of the mission on the island be- 
low Grand Rapids, preached in the log school 
house, and long after the mission ceased to exist 
he was in the habit of filling the pulpit at Taylor 
Town, until his accidental death, in 1849. With 
the trustees named in the act of incorporation 
were Louisa Van Tassel, James, Etta, and 
Theresa Wilson,and JohnBartonasmembers. On 
August 6, 1886, a building committee, made up 
of I. B. Banks, W. C. Singer and H. C. Uhl- 
man, was appointed, and by March 11, 1887, 
the present house of worship was completed at a 
cost of $6,350, Rev. N. C. Helfrich being then 
pastor. In 1874, the parsonage was erected. 
In 1892, Rev. Adam Schaffer was called as_pas- 
tor, and under his administration the membership 
has increased to 150. Messrs. Uhlman and 
Singer, named above, with A. M. White and 
J. W. Williams, are the elders of the Church; 
John A. Stearns, the third elder, moved to Bowling 
Green in 1895. Revs. John H. Tenney and 
-M. L. Donahey preceded Mr. Helfrich in the 
pastorate. The membership is about 175. . 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is contem- 
porary with the Presbyterian in its beginnings 
here, but older as an organized body. In 1859, 
the following named members were enrolled: 
‘Mary H., Sarah, Harriet M. and Martha Taylor; 
Hannah, Emilene, Anna and J. E. Clark; Mrs. 
Healy, Maria Healy, and Ed. Baldwin. Rev. 
John A. Shannon preached to this class in the 
school house until the Union church was com- 


pleted in 1867. In 1871-72, when Ainos Neifer 
was recording steward, and I. W. Clayton a 
member of Church committee, the class erected 
a building which was dedicated in July, 1872, by 
Rev. L. E. Belt, the successor of Mr. Graham 
as preacher-in-charge. The membership is over 
200, while that of the Sunday-school is 312. 
The officers were W. B. Ladd (now deceased), 
Lewis Toan, H. G. Strawser, W. W. Hill, Ed. 
Baldwin, A. G. Wood, A. T. Munn, Geo. H. De- 
pew, C. F. Greiner, Carlo Call, George I. Dewese 
(resigned in May, 1895), Charlotte Mullally, 
Kate Beverstock, J. W. Long, Charles Baldwin, 
M. L. Groff, S. K. Saylor, J. E. Clark, and Rev. 
James Long. Plans for a new church building, 
made by architect Brown, were adopted June 11, 
1895, and shortly after the construction of the 
new meeting house was commenced. _ 

St. Paul’s German Reformed Church was or- 
ganized September 27, 1882, by Rev. W. Hus- 
tedt. F. J. Brand was secretary of the meeting. 
There is no mention made of this society in the 
Herald of 1883-86, but in 1894 a statement is 
made that the organization took place in 1885, 
and that in 1887 the members purchased the old 
Union building from the Presbyterians. In 
1892 Rev. John Berry was pastor. 

The Christian Church, known also as the 
Disciples Church, occupied the German Lutheran 
house in June, 1895, Rev. L. L. Carpenter being 
the preacher. The proposition to organize a 
society here was well received, and on June 23, a 
society was organized with Rev. G. M. Kemp, 
pastor; J. J..°Stout,, "HY" D. Baker, Ee 


‘Schooléy, J. M. C. Cook and H. Spray being 


trustees. In September, 1895, there were 
thirty-six members, among them being the trus- 
tees and their wives; Thomas Miller, B. J. 


‘Rosencrantz, W. P. Potter, John Bassett, and 


their wives; Jessie and: Nellie Baker, Madams 
Smith, Kesler, Gingerich, Fillmore, Bruck, 
Bamber, Pugh, St. Clair, and Kenzie, with 
Vida and Hattie Miller, Eunice Mitchell and 
Jennie Whitney. Albert Whitney and Charles 
Mitchell were also named among the members. 

The Catholic Church mission was established 
here in the ‘‘ eighties,” but like the older church 
at Wurtzburg, the mission was consolidated with 
the more important parish of Custar. 

The Weston Gas Co. was organized in Oc- 
tober, 1885, with Z. Waltz, W. D. Mudge, J. H. 
Biddle, G. W. Pore, Sanford Baldwin, A. T 
Munn, L. Ames, J. Stratsbery, H. G. S trawse, 
B.S. Jones, J. W. Williams, A. L. Avery, W. 
H. Soash, A. C. Wood, F. J. Banks, J. E. Clark, 
H. C. Uhlman, W. B. Ladd, G. B. Spencer, S. 
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J. Harper, C. F. Lewis, Oswald Brosy joi2-Dall, 
E. H. Baggally, T. W. Taylor, C. W. McDonald 
H. A. Motley, Edward Baldwin, G. W. Penning- 
ton, J. W. Long, Singer & Henderson, and Will- 
iam W. Hill. In February, 1886, the drill was 
down 720 feet, later a show of oil was made, near 
the old Taylor mill, but in a short time it resolved 
itself into a water well. No. 2 was drilled next, 
which proved a producer of sulphur water, and so 
on to the end, each deep well yielding a fine 
mineral water. 

Banks.—The first banking-house was that 
established by A. J. Munn, in 1878, and carried 
on by him as a private bank until 1890, when it 
was merged into the Exchange Bank, undera State 
charter. 

The Exchange Banking Co. was organized May 
14, 1890, andthe same montha charter was issued 
to A. J. Munn, William Mullally, J. W. Long, G. 
H. Depew, W.'D. Mudge, J. E. Clark, J. W. 
Williams, B. S. Beverstock, Ed. Baldwin and Z. 
Waltz. The capital stock was $100,000. In 
1890, the following named officers were chosen: 
A. J. Munn, Pres.; W. C. Mullally, V.-P.; B. B. 
Buck, cashier; W. D. Mudge, assistant cashier, 
and they retain their positions with one exception 
—B. S. Beverstock being elected vice-president 
in 1891. George S. Depew took the place of Mr. 
Beverstock in 1895. A. T. Munn was appointed 
assistant cashier in 1894. The bank building, in 
which are the bank and the Hera/d office, was 
erected in 1886, at a cost of $3,500. 

The Citizens Bank was established April 8, 
1890, under a State charter issued February 13, 
1890, to Henry C. Uhlman, John R. Jones, Jo- 
seph A. Holmes, W. C. Singer, H. G. Strawser, 
John A. Henry and Robert D. Henderson. Henry 
C. Uhlman has been president since the beginning 
of this financial house, and Joseph A. Holmes, 
cashier. The banking office is in the Henry C. 
Uhlman brick block, erected in 1889—90. 

Fires—The Levi Taylor gristmill was burned 
early in the ‘‘sixties,” being the first large fire in 
the village. 
originated in Shuster’s bakery, destroyed Harper 
& Ladd’s livery, and injured Kiel’s brick block 


and Mrs. Atkins’ house. The bucket brigade did’ 


extraordinary work in saving the ‘‘ Atkins House” 
and adjoining buildings. The burning of two 
children of Widow Anthony, who lived two miles 
northwest of the village, took place on the eve of 
Christmas, 1880, when the mother’s house was 
burned. In August, 1891, the elevator was 
burned. The fire of December 19, 1891, de- 
stroyed the buildings on the west side of Main 
street from the railroad to Cherry street, includ- 


The Weston fire of October 4, 1880, - 


ing Gingery & Co.’s and George R. Banks’ stores, 
at the corner of Main and Cherry; J. K. Hender- 
son’s dry-goods store, and Knights of Labor hall, 
above; A. L. Avery’s meat market next; Mrs. 
W.R. Worth’s residence, with offices of Solon 
Davis and Van Tress & Holly; L.S. Dome’s 
‘““Exchange Hotel” next; Mrs. Pennington’s mil- 
linery store and residence; the post office; Ben 
Indlekofer’s residence and restaurant; Stratton & 
Powell’s harness shop, near the railroad, with J. 
B. Caddy’s house close by. The fire originated 
in the rear of Henderson’s store at about 1:30 
A. M. There being no fire engine, the bucket 
brigade was called out, but its efforts were un- 
availing until the Deshler Fire Department ar- 
rived. The fire of October 2, 1893, destroyed 
the building on the east side of Main street, be- 
tween the railroad and Cherry street, destroying 
Mrs. Worth’s new ‘‘ Exchange Hotel,’ Shipman’s 
butchery, Gingery & Co.’s produce store, Drum- 
mer’s grocery, Rickard’s meat shop, Mudge’s va- 
cant drug store, C. W. McDonald’s and M. Gil- 
lespie’s vacant buildings, Peinert’s barber shop 
and Baldwin’s corn cribs. Baldwin’s elevator 
was damaged. The fire of July 29, 1894, de- 
stroyed Edward Baldwin’s elevator and Martz’s 
new flouring-mill. The mill may be called a local 
enterprise, since the citizens contributed $1,500 
toward its construction. 

Societies, Etc.—Neibling Post No. 30, G.A.R., 
was chartered June 18, 1879, with the following 
named members: F. M. Young, of the 99th and 
soth OV. I73 Carlo Call; Yooth “Inky ers. 
Spencer, 3d Cavalry; E. P. Williams, 21st Inf. ; 
H. G. Burdue, N: S. Lee, G. W. Rickard, D. 
B. Pugh, 144th Inf. (died in 1883); J. J. Clark, 
Capt. 140th Inf.; William W. Hill, 123d Inf.; C. 
Chandler, E. Gross, 102d Penn. Inf.; O. Hol- 
brook, E. A. Cook, in cavairy; Wallace W. Hill, 
10th Ohio Cavalry; A. and E. Brisbin, 21st Inf. ; 
George Rei, S. L: Irwin, 185th Inf.; T. L. Wood, 
192d Inf.; W. M. Stretsberry, S. Weirs, H. B. 
Smith, and H. A. Motley. Only six of the num- 
ber were here in January, 1893, and four in Sep- 
tember, 1895. The past commanders are named 
as follows: F. M. Young, June 18, 1879, re- 
elected in 1880, 1881 and 1884, and subsequently 
junior vice-commander of the Department of 
Ohio; George B. Spencer, 1882 and 1885; Wil- 
son S. Swank, 1883; W. W. Hill; 1887-88-95; 
Carlo Call, 1889; John Whitker, 1886; Lewis 
Baker, 1890; John L. Dull, 1891; E. W. Schoo- 
ley, 1892; G. H. Depew, 1893; and H. D. 
Baker, 1894, re-elected in December, 1895. The 
adjutants are named as follows: | A. Brisbin, 
1879; H. A. Kiel, 1880; C. F. Lewis, 1881, 1885; 
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Solon Davis, 1890, 1892, 1894; W. W. Hill, 
1886, 1801; Ju, Ls, Dull, 18935. Gx Calletd87, 
1895; Hiram D. Parker, 1888; L. S. Baker, 
1889, and Solon Davis, elected in December, 
1895. This Post was named in honor of James 
M. Neibling, the second colonel of the 21st 
O. V. L., from December 20, 1862, to December 
6, 1864. Only one member died prior to June 18, 
1883, but by January 19, 1893, there were only 
109 of the 212 members mustered in, in good 
standing. Down to that date, the sum of $4,000 
was collected for dues. [These figures are taken 
from Dr. Hill’s sketch of the Post, published 
early in 1893.] 

Neibling Women’s Relief Corps was organ- 
ized September 20,1887, with twenty-five mem- 
bers, and chartered October 29, 1887. The 
charter members were Elizabeth Stearns, Rachel 
Peininger, Cora Berry, Nettie Hill, Harriet A. 
Call, Alice Foreman, Lottie Blodgett, Eva Hart- 
zell, Kate Biddle, Nettie Dull, Louisa Thompson, 
Laura Motley, Lewellyn Ladd, Eva Strawser, 
Harriet Baldwin, Sadie Dull, Jennie Munn, Mol- 
ly Long (1), Mollie Long (2), Mary E. Dubbs, 
Lulu Jones, Libbie Gunn, Juliet Baldwin, Eliza- 
beth Steinshauer, and Colista Hewitt. In a pa- 
per. written by Mrs. Schooley, in April, 1893, she 
speaks of $797.41 being collected down to that 
date. Mrs. Kate Biddle was president in 1887— 
88-89; Mrs. Schooley, in 1890; Mrs. C. Call, in 
1891; Mrs. Kate E. Biddle, in 1892; Mrs. Eva 
Hartzell, in 1893; Mrs. Schooley, in 1894; and 
Mrs. Addie Morgan, in 1895; with Mrs. H. D. 
Baker, secretary. 

William Taylor Camp, S. of V., was instituted 
August 8, 1887, with fifteen members. The of- 
ficers in order of rank were: G. W. Taylor, 
Arthur Smith, H. E. Deyo, Fred Brisbin, F. H. 
Taylor, Orrin ;Brisbin, .C.. R. .F. Berry, «C.. C. 
Richardson, F. Burdo, Ed. Seymour, Wilbur 
Call, Rollin Brisbin and Theodore Gross. This 
organization disbanded within a few years. 

Keeler Camp, S. of V., was organized Jan- 
uary 9, 1893, with Irvin Edgar, captain, and the 
following named officers in camp order: John 
Miller, John Stretsberry, Christ Linn, Charles 
Stern, George Marshall, J. Rosencrantz, Lemuel 
Walling, Charles Walling and John Horner. 

Weston Lodge, No. 681, I. O. O. F., was 
chartered May 15, and instituted July 15, 1879, 
with twenty-five charter members, namely: 
Theodore L. Wood, J. A. Henry, S. F. Long, 
Barnet Older, John Kistner, Ross Boyles, Josias 
Smith, L. Cretzinger, Wm. H. Pugh, H. Satter- 
ly, James Stretsberry, George Askins, Peter 
Nyswander, Geo. W. Downs, Joseph B. Ward 


(first noble grand), John Rechner, A. Brisbin, 
S. K. Saylor, J. W. Williams, W. Culver, John 
Buckingham, James Salisberry, W. O. Keeler, 
George Ingmire, and James T. Dean. The past 
grands in good standing, in March, 1893, are 
named as follows: J. W. Williams, Josias 
Smith, R. D. Henderson, W. H. Pugh, H. C. 
Uhlman, I. N. Neifer, W. D. Mudge, H. G. 
Strawser, E. A. Saxby, G. W. Barnes, G. P. 
Thompson, S. C. Oswald, B. S. Jones, W. T. 
Stretsberry, W. H. Walters, E. E. Stearns, 
N. T. Foster, A. S. Coward, Allen Bortel, Jacob 
Bohmer and H. E. Jones. In July, 1895, 
Charles B. Saxby was installed noble grand, and 
in January, 1896, William Martin succeeded him, 
with G. P. Thompson, recording secretary. The 
members who were past grands when they joined 
this lodge are Barnet Older, James T. Dean and 
Howard Cline, W. F. Peinert, F. Wetzell, 
W. F. Shipman, and L. A. Lathrop. The lodge 
was incorporated March 22, 1882. 

Columbian: Encampment, No. 274, I. O. 
O.F., was instituted June 27, 1893, with twenty 
members, under the charter of May 3, 1893. 
The first members were W. H. Walters, W. 
Martin, George W. Barnes, Perry Junkins, Fred 
Wetzell, W. F. Peinert, J. K. Henderson, H. G. 
Strawser, A. T. Munn, L. L. Holly, G. W. Pore, 
R. D. Henderson, H. E. Jones, W. Sockman, 
Allen Bortel, J. W. Long, James Stretsberry, 
Jacob Bohmer, J..M. Williams, G. P. Thomp- 
son, E.. W. Schooley, S. F. Hull, William Ship- 
man, William Stretsberry, M. A. Matheny, W. D. 
Mudge, John M. Wright, M. W. Hunter, I. N. 
Neifer, J. W. Anderson and E. A. Saxby. The 
patriarchs have been W. D. Mudge, R. D. 
Henderson, J. K. Henderson and Dr. Williams. 
J. V. Beverstock isthescribe. The membershipis 
forty-three. The encampment was incorporated 
April 19, 1894. In July, 1895, W. F. Shipman 
was installed as:chief patriarch. 

Kokosing Rebekah Degree Lodge, No. 303, 
I. O. O. F., was instituted July 25, 1890. The 
charter members were: J. W. Williams, S. K. 
Saylor, E. A. Saxby, W. H.’ Pugh, J. B. Smith, B. 
Older, G. W. Barnes, E. E. Stearns, Dr. E. W. 


‘Schooley, W. F. Stretsberry, William Martin, 
W. H. Walters, N. T. Foster, with Mesdames 


S. K. Saylor, E. A. Saxby, W. H. Pugh, J. B. 
Smith, B. Older, G..W. Barnes, E. E. Stearns, 
E. W. Schooley, W. F. Stretsberry, William 
Martin, W. H. Waltersand Emma Burson. The 
past grands of this lodge are named as follows: 
Madams Maria R. Schooley (three terms), Lu- 
cretia J. Martin, Rebecca Stretsberry, Mary Bortel 
(two terms), Effie Saxby, Sadie Hunter, Harriet 
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A. Heath (elected in November, 1894), Louisa 
Thompson (in June, 1895), with Mrs. G. P. 
Thompson, secretary; and Mrs. L. A. Lathrop in 
December, 1895, with Mrs. Heath, secretary. 

Kenilworth Lodge, No. 340, K. of P., was 
instituted March 29, 1889, with the following 
named members: J. H. Biddle, J. M. Oswald, 
W.-C. Singer, Ed. Baggally, G. H. Pratt, Ed. 
Badwin, ©. C. Sterling, |. E. Clark, D. L. 
Aldrich, W. W. Hill, H. G. Strawser, W. D. 
Mudge and Will Clark, officers; S. C. Oswald, 
Ear Long, C. H. Petrie, F.H. Taylor, W. P. 
Smith, S. E. Burson, Carlo Call, G. W. Taylor, 
Herman Fell, J. T. Steinshauer, G. B. Spencer, 
fot anor. WV. Bong, 2S. Baker, R. D. 
Henderson, J. W. Lingo, W. O. Keeler, Luther 
Ames, J. J. Morgan, W. H. Pugh, G. W. Barnes, 
Ed. S. Spaulding, G. E. Lingo, John Ballmer, 
A.L. Avery, R. H. Ballmer, and Joseph Ship- 
man. The chancellor’s chair has been held by 
the following named: D. L. Aldrich, J. M. 
Oswald, W. L. Clark, A. L. Avery, H. G. Straw- 
ser, Fred. Schwind, W. D. Mudge, G. O. Hart- 
zell, Carlo Call, S. Gingery, G. L. Bortle and 
J. W. Filmore. The keepers of records and 
seals have been: Ed. Baggally, F. M. G. Si- 
bert, W. S. Stearns, G. W. Taylor,-Arthur 
Smith and D. M. Cluxton. This lodge claims 
no less than 110 members. In January, 1896, 
M. D. Hall was installed C. C., andG. W. Tay- 
lor, K. of KR. & S. 

Anthony Wayne Tent, No. 140, K. O. T. M., 
was instituted January 31, 1893, with thirty-one 
members, namely: W. 
Buck, George Barnes, S. F. Long. J. L. Dull, 
D. R. Angell, Tom Pugh, George W. Pore, E. 
A. Saxby, J. T. Steinshauer, W. C. Mullally, 
Art. T. Munn, Fred M. Hill, James V. Baldwin, 
W. H. Schooley, W. W. Hill, G. H. Depew, O. 
E. French, W. H. Lehman, F. J. Banks, H. G. 
Strawser, E. A. Hartman, E. W. Schooley, 
Henry Thomas, W. D. Mudge, Howard. Wise, 
Dr. J. M. C. Cook, Barney Cramer, G. R. Banks, 
Charles F. Holland and Charles B. Saxby, who 
was elected P. C., with Dr. Hill, C., and Fred J. 
Banks, record keeper. 
was installed commander. 

Emerald Hive, No. 42, L. O. T. M., was in- 
stituted July 5, 1893, with the following named 


F. Stretsberry, B. B. 


In July, 1895, Fred Hill | 


officers in Hive rank: Mrs. W. W. Hill, Mrs. 
J. W. Miller, Sadie Ash, Mrs. C. B. Saxby, 
Stella Holbrook, Mrs. O. Hartzell, Mrs.. Shoup, 
Mrs. O. E. French, Mrs. B. Older, Mrs. G. P. 
Thompson, Ella Reardon, Flora Fuller and 
Lizzie Murphy. 

Weston Lodge, No. 560, A. F. & A. M., was 
organized U. D. October 23, 1889. The first 
meeting was held November 11, 1889, L. Black 
being master, F. M. Dubbs, S. W., and J. A. 
Holmes, J. W. The charter was issued October 
19, 1891, to twelve members, who elected J. A. 
Holmes master. The officers installed December 
1, 1891, were the above named, with J. H. Bid- 
dle, secretary; A. J. Munn, treasurer; A. L. 
Avery, S- D.)W.. P.-Smith, J. Da -S: Sterne 
and J. A. Henry, stewards; and Joseph Parrott, 
tyler. F. M. Dubbs succeeded Mr. Holmes as 
master. The number of members in June, 1895, 
was thirty. 

The Knights of Labor had, at one time, a 
strong lodge here. The Grange, too, had a 
numerous following, while the Sons of Temper- 
ance, the A. O. U. M. and other secret organ- 
izations existed here. 


The Weston Library Association was organ- 
ized June 13, 1883, with 101 members, and the 
following officers: N. C. Helfrich, president; 
Ed. Baldwin, vice-president; Mary Singer, sec- 
retary; Mrs. W. B. Ladd, treasurer; and W. D. 
Mudge,. librarian. The payment of one dollar 
was the only qualification for membership. 


The new Opera House is a venture of 1895. 
In the summer of that year a few young business 
men purchased the old school house, moved it to 
a new location, and fitted it up for theatrical pur- 
poses, employing Karl B. Steers to paint the drop 
curtain and scenery. 

A secret society existed here long before any 
of the present organizations existed. Though 
nearly all the able-bodied men were engaged in 
the field of Civil war, in 1863, enough. remained 
to attend to local affairs, for, on June 13, 1863, 
when the formation of the Union League, of 
Scott’s Mills, was proposed, no less than fifty- 
eight males and 104 females joined ‘the organiza- 
tion, and they sustained it until the necessity for 
such a society ceased. 
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A Listing of Family Surnames 
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of 
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1897 
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Preface to Volume III 


As a service to those interested in trecing their ancestors who may have lived 
in Wood County, the Wood County Historical Society Seeseoe to have reproduced, 
the History of Wood County, written by Professor M.A. Leeson and published by 
the J.H. Beers Company of Chicago in 1897. In addition, as a further aid to 

genealogical search, a complete listing of family surnames only, with the page 


“number, (s) on which they occur, was prepared and represents the material in 


this volume, 


This index is much more complete than the index in the original publication, 
but was prepared with the following exceptions. When a biographical sketch 
was continued beyond the page on which it commenced, the second and subsequent 
page numbers were generally not included. The rosters of Wood County soldiers, 
who served with the Union army during the Civil War starting on page 137 and 
ending on page 168, is omitted from this listing. These names are listed, not 


always alphabetically, under the respective townships then existing. 


Surnames are listed alphabetically and numbered consecutively in most cases, 
although in order to preserve page margins, this practice was not followed in 


all cases. 


The following members of the Wood County Historical Society worked on the pre- 
paration of this list: Mrs. Donald (Frances Long) Bockbrader, Mrs. Wayne (Jane 
Shelhimer) Dunipace, Mrs. Charles (Gladys Beam) Ferrell, Robert C. Roe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dewey (Ellen Sullivan) Fuller, Mrs. Lyle (Helen Bebout) Fletcher, Mrs. C.E. 
(Agnes Schroeder) Harkness, Mrs. Clyde (Florence Wollam) Aldrich, and Mrs. James 
(Marilee Rogers) Forse, and Miss Florence Baird, all of Bowling Green and Mrs. 


Frank (Jessie Hall) Kiel of Weston. 


L.R.F. Bowling Green, Ohio, December 1972. 
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